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INTRODUCTION. 


The  distinguished  scholar,  one  of  whose  matarest  works 
is  now  offered  to  English  readers,  is  well  fitted,  both  by  early 
training  and  by  later  studies,  to  secure  attention  to  whatever 
he  may  write.  His  £ather,  Charles  Lenormant,  was  an  ac- 
complished student  and  professor  of  archaeology,  and  he 
himself  found  his  native  enthusiasm  directed  into  similar 
channels  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy.  At  twenty- 
one  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  a  problem  in  numismatics,  which 
received  the  prize  irom  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  in  1857,  and  from  that  time  on  he  has  devoted 
himself  with  restless  zeal  to  investigations  in  many  parts  of 
the  wide  field  of  antiquities.  His  versatility,  energy,  rapidity 
in  work  and  retentive  memory  are  alike  remarkable.  He 
has  been  by  turns  traveler,  excavator,  essayist,  decipherer, 
grammarian,  historian,  editor,  instructor,  and  can  point  to 
productive  labor  in  all  these  pursuits.  After  growing  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  classical  antiquities,  he  was  ready, 
when  the  science  of  Assyriology  began  to  attract  general 
attention,  to  throw  himself  eagerly  into  this  new  department, 
and  soon  took  his  place  among  the  leading  Assyriologists. 
He  has  been  always  a  prolific  writer,  and  has  of  late  years 
chosen  most  often  such  themes  as  had  some  connection  with 
recent  discoveries  in  Mesopotamia.  At  least  two  of  his 
books  have  been  translated  into  English :  the  Manual  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  East,  2  vols.,  London  and  Philadelphia, 
1869-70,  the  original  of  which  was  first  published,  in  con- 
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nection  with  E.  Chevallier,  in  1868-9,  and,  after  being 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  has  passed  through  many 
editions, — and  Chaidcean  Mag^ic,  London,  1877.  He  has, 
besides,  frequently  written  for  EngllBh  periodicals.  He  is 
now  in  his  ftiU  prime,  being  about  forty-seven  years  old. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  Professor  Leuormant's  wide 
and  long-continued  studies  fit  him  in  no  mean  d^ree  for  a 
work  like  the  present,  whose  value  depends  largely  upon  a 
full  collation  of  the  records  and  legends  of  ancient  peoples, 
and  whose  sources  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  are  so 
unique.  It  appeals  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  anything  he 
had  previously  written.  The  prominent  place  given,  in  the 
title  and  throughout  the  book,  to  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  links  this  volume  with  our  own  private  beliefs,  and 
our  most  fundamental  and  persistent  ideas  about  society  and 
the  human  race.  But  the  interest  attaching  to  any  fresh 
treatment  of  these  topics  is  enhanced  in  the  present  case  by 
the  stand-point  from  which  they  are  discussed.  Especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  author's  preface,  in  which 
he  emphatically  claims  for  himself  a  genuine  Christian  faith 
without  prejudice  to  an  untrammeled  critical  freedom.  And 
since  among  ourselves  the  practical  bearings  of  scholarship 
are  justly  held  to  be  of  the  last  importance,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  that  the  time  has  long  gone  by  when  the 
religious  life  could  afford  to  look  askance  upon  critical  study 
of  the  documents  from  which  it  is  itself  fed.  Each  year  is 
teaching  us  more  plainly  that  spiritual  truth  suffers  far 
worse  injury  from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  champions 
to  repress  or  trammel  reverent  investigation  than  it  ever  can 
even  from  the  excesses  of  radical  criticism.  Although  Pro- 
fessor Lenormant  is  tar  from  being  a  rationalistic  critic,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  views  will  be  at  once  and 
generally  accepted.  Some  of  them  may  never  be  accepted 
at  all.  He  holds  in  regard  to  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
that  they  represent  for  the  most  part  selections  from  the 
stock  of  Shemitic  traditions  common  to  the  Hebrews  with  the 
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Babylonians,  Phcanicians  and  their  kin,  but  cleaDsed  of  their 
impurities,  altered  in  their  polytheistic  tendencies;  in  a 
word,  transformed  into  fit  yehicles  for  spiritual  instruction 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  the  Hebrew 
writers  stood.  Yet,  however  little  in  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tional notions  this  may  be,  the  thorough  reverence  manifest 
in  Professor  Lenormant's  pages,  and  his  full  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  advantages  of  Israel  over  its  neighboring  and 
kindred  peoples,  forbid  our  dismissing  it  without  apprecia- 
tive examination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  details.  In 
the  interests  of  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  scholarship,  we 
cannot  afibrd  to  reject  conclusions  which  are  put  forward  in 
such  an  unexceptionable  spirit,  except  on  rational  grounds 
established  as  the  result  of  temperate  and  candid  argument. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  book  does  not  depend 
upon  the  correctness  of  this  or  that  opinion  maintained  in 
it.  His  warmest  admirers  will  not  claim  for  the  author  that 
he  \a  always  judicious.  It  is  natural  that  so  ardent  and 
original  a  scholar  should  sometimes  be  incautious  and  hasty 
in  his  conclusions,  and  that  so  facile  a  worker  should  not 
always  observe  the  greatest  care  in  minute  particulars.  The 
worth  of  the  volume,  however,  consists  not  in  the  safety  with 
which  we  may  take  refuge  in  its  opinions,  but  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  us  to  form  just  opinions  of  our  own.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  spirit  of  its  investigations,  as  above  de- 
scribed, is  one  of  its  two  great  advantages :  the  other  is  its 
full  presentation  of  the  historical  and  literary  facts.  With 
immense  industry  and  patience,  the  author  has  collected 
materials  from  all  available  quarters,  and  arranged  them  for 
purposes  of  proof  or  illustration.  To  the  specialist  even,  and 
particularly  to  the  student  of  Assyriology,  there  cannot  UX\ 
to  be  much  that  is  instructive  in  the  facts  or  their  grouping, 
and  the  general  reader  of  intelligence  will  find  a  mine  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  early  traditions  of  all  the  great 
peoples  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  these  can  be  brought  into  con- 
nection, whether  organic  or  merely  formal,  with  the  begin- 
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nings  of  the  Hebrew  records.    These  characteristic^  give  the 
book  its  lasting  value. 

The  desire  of  the  publishers  has  been  simply  to  present 
the  original  work  in  an  English  dress.  In  accordance  with 
this  purpose,  even  where  the  rapid  advance  of  discovery  and 
decipherment,  or  the  expressed  judgment  of  many  scholars, 
might  have  seemed  to  lend  authority  to  an  emendation  of 
detail,  this  has  not  been  resorted  to.  Any  attempt  to  anno- 
tate the  book  would  have  swelled  it  to  unwieldy  proportions, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  let  the  author  speak  wholly  for 
himself.  In  the  spelling  of  Oriental  and  other  foreign 
names,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  represent  the  sounds  cor- 
rectly to  the  English,  as  the  author  aimed  to  represent  them 
to  the  French,  ear.  Under  this  limitation,  also,  the  author's 
transliteration  of  all  Shemitic  words  has  been,  with  but  one- 
considerable  exception,  followed  throughout  His  method 
of  representing  the  stronger  Shemitic  gutturals  has  been 
modified,  partly  in  the  endeavor  to  remove  what  seemed  to 
be  an  occasional  inconsistency  in  the  original,  but  partly 
also  with  the  hope  of  showing  more  clearly  the  relationship 
of  words  in  the  different  languages  of  the  family.  As  here 
given,  ^Ayin  is  indicated  by  * ,  and  Cheth  by  J  or  J,  according 
as  it  corresponded  to  the  Arabic  Hd,  or  Ha.  Initial  Aleph  is 
not  indicated.  Medial  Aleph^  with  consonantal  force,  is  occa- 
sionally denoted  by  '  ,  which  serves  to  mark,  also,  the  weak 
aspirate  in  Assyrian.  In  regard  to  the  other  consonants,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  only  that  the  original  has  been  followed 
in  representing  Teth  by  ?,  Ssade  by  f .  Qoph  by  q,  and  Shin 
(in  Assyrian  transcriptions)  by  i  (originally  =  «A,  after- 
wards s).  The  publishers  and  the  printers  have  heartily 
cooperated  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  accuracy  in  these 
respects,  but  all  who  have  had  experience  of  the  typo- 
graphical difficulties  in  such  works  as  the  present  will 
understand  that  no  claim  is  made  of  perfect  freedom  from 
errors,  and  will  be  indulgent  towards  such  as  they  may 
detect. 
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Much  labor  has  been  spent  upon  the  references  in  which 
the  book  abounds.  All  of  these  have  been  verified,  unless 
the  works  cited  were  inaccessible,  which  happened  in  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  cases.  Numerous  errors  in 
citation  have  been  silently  corrected.  The  name  or  date 
of  the  edition  quoted  has  sometimes  been  added  in  brackets. 
In  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  reference  was  plainly 
wrong,  and  a  diligent  search  failed  to  supply  the  means  of 
rectifying  it,  it  has  been  left  standing,  but  followed  by  a 
bracketted  interrogation-mark,  thus:  [?]  Frequent  refer- 
ences to  other  editions  than  the  one  named  by  the  author, 
or  to  English  translations  of  foreign  books,  have  been  added 
to  those  in  the  original ;  the  purpose  has  been  not  to  secure 
theoretical  completeness,  ^ut  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  book 
by  English  and  American  students.  Such  additions  have  in 
all  cases  been  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  signed  Tb.  When 
the  author  quotes  the  French  translation  of  an  English 
book,  the  latter  has  generally  been  substituted.  It  is  hoped 
that  possible  mistakes  and  defects  in  this  part  of  the  work 
will  not  be  too  severely  judged. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  thanks  of  the  public  are 
due  to  Miss  Mary  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has 
discharged  the  laborious  work  of  translation  with  fidelity 
and  skill.  Francis  Bbown. 

Union  Theolo^icai  Seminary^  New  Yorkf 
October,  1882. 
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PREFACE. 


**Ceiai  icy,  leoteun,  un  U?re  de  bonne  foy." 

— Montaigne. 

I  HAVE  a  right  to  inscribe  this  sentence  as  the  heading 
of  a  book  which  was  composed  without  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  sincere  and  conscientious  search  after  scientific 
truth.  By  the  very  subject  which  it  treats,  however,  this 
book  directly  touches  questions  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  of 
a  particularly  delicate  nature.  Therefore  I  owe  both  to 
myself  and  to  my  reader  some  preliminary  explanations  in 
r^ard  to  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  approached  them.  It  is 
important  that  no  doubt  should  exist  on  this  point,  nor  any 
obscurity  cloud  my  thought. 

I  am  a  Christian,  and  just  now,  when  my  belief  may  be  a 
cause  for  reprobation,  I  am  more  than  ever  desirous  to  pro- 
claim it  emphatically.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  scholar, 
and  as  sach  I  do  not  recognize  both  a  Christian  science  and 
a  science  of  free  thought  I  acknowledge  one  science  only, 
needing  no  qualifying  epithet,  which  leaves  theological 
questions  on  one  side,  as  foreign  to  its  domain,  and  accepts 
all  investigators,  working  in  good  £uth,  whatever  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  as  equally  its  servants.  This  science  it  is 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  I  should  think  I  had 
fiuled  in  a  sacred,  conscientious  duty,  if,  influenced  by  any 
prepossession  of  another  order,  however  worthy  of  respect  it 
might  be,  I  should  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth  in  all  sincerity 
and  simplicity,  as  I  believe  myself  to  have  apprehended  it. 
My  £uth  rests  upon  too  solid  a  foundation  to  be  timid,  and 
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should  I  happen  in  the  course  of  my  researches  to  encounter 
an  apparent  antinomy  between  science  and  religion,  I  should 
not  for  a  moment  dream  of  understating  or  concealing  it.  I 
should  boldly  put  forth  the  two  contrary  statements,  certain 
beforehand  that  a  day  will  come  when  they  will  attain  a 
harmony  which  I  should  not  have  been  skillful  enough  to 
discover.  But  I  must  add,  in  all  sincerity,  that  never  yet,  in 
the  course  of  a  career  which  already  reckons  a  quarter  of  a 
century  given  to  study,  have  I  come  face  to  face  with  a 
genuine  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  two  domains  are  absolutely  distinct  and 
not  exposed  to  collision.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  between 
them,  unless  one  encroach  improperly  upon  the  territory  of 
the  other.  Their  truths  are  of  a  different  order ;  they  coexist 
without  contradiction,  and  I  shall  never  consent  to  sacrifice 
one  set  to  the  other,  for  I  shall  never  find  it  necessary  to 
attempt  it. 

With  special  reference  to  Biblical  questions,  one  series  of 
which  is  treated  in  the  present  work,  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  I  subscribe  with  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church  in 
this  respect.  But  I  know  that  these  decisions  extend  inspir- 
ation only  to  that  which  concerns  religion,  touching  feith 
and  practice,  or,  in  other  words,  solely  to  the  supernatural 
teachings  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  In  other  matters,  the 
human  character  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  is  fiilly  evident 
Each  one  of  them  has  put  his  personal  mark  upon  the  style 
of  his  book.  Where  the  physical  sciences  were  concerned, 
they  did  not  have  exceptional  light ;  they  followed  the  com- 
mon, and  even  the  prejudiced,  opinions  of  their  age.  "  The 
intention  of  Holy  Scripture,"  says  Cardinal  Baronius,  "is  to 
teach  us  how  to  go  to  heaven,  and  not  how  the  heavens  go," 
still  less  how  the  things  of  the  earth  go,  and  what  vicissi- 
tudes follow  one  another  here.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
been  concerned  either  with  the  revelation  of  scientific  truths 
or  with  universal  history.    In  all  such  matters^  "He  has 
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abandoned  the  world  to  the  disputes  of  men/'  tradidit  muti" 
dum  disputatUmibus  eorum. 

The  submission  of  the  Christian  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  in  all  that  relates  to  those  teachings  of  faith  and 
morals  to  be  drawn  from  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  does  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  entire  liberty  of  the  scholar,  when 
the  question  comes  up  of  deciding  the  character  of  the  nar- 
ratives, the  interpretation  to  be  accorded  to  them  from  the 
historical  stand-point,  their  degree  of  originality,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  traditions 
found  among  other  peoples,  who  were  destitute  of  the  help 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  lastly,  the  date  and  mode  of  com- 
position of  the  various  writings  comprised  in  the  scriptural 
canon.  Here  scientific  criticism  resumes  all  its  rights.  It  is 
quite  justified  in  freely  approaching  these  various  questions, 
and  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  its  taking  its  position 
upon  the  ground  of  pure  science,  which  demands  the  con- 
sideration oL  the  Bible  under  the  same  conditions  as  any 
other  book  of  antiquity,  examining  it  from  the  same  stand- 
points and  applying  to  it  the  same  critical  methods.  And 
we  need  fear  no  diminution  of  the  real  authority  of  our 
Sacred  Books  from  examination  and  discussion  of  this 
nature,  provided  that  it  be  made  in  a  truly  impartial  spirit, 
as  free  from  hostile  prejudice  as  from  narrow  timidity. 

Such  is  the  liberty  that  I  have  desired  to  use,  and  strict 
fidelity  to  Catholic  orthodoxy  did  not  interfere  with  my 
right  to  do  so,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  I  have  exceeded  ortho- 
dox limits  on  any  point,  even  when  I  may  appear  to  many 
most  daring. 

Thus,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  continue  to  hold  the 
opinion  of  the  so-called  unity  of  composition  of  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  my  conviction  as  a  scholar  that  a 
century  of  external  and  internal  criticism  of  the  text  has  led 
to  positive  results  on  this  point,  which  I  have  not  accepted 
without  demur,  though  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  evi- 
dence.   This  is  not  at  all  the  place  to  enter  into  a  demon- 
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stratioQ  of  this  important  &ct,  which  of  itself  would  oall  fof 
a  large  book,  and  which  many  before  me  have  given,  by 
proofe  which  I  could  but  have  reproduced  with  merely  a 
difference  in  the  spirit  of  presentation.  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  declaration  of  a  sincere  and  well-considered 
conviction  on  this  point,  which  has  required  for  its  establish- 
ment reasons  all  the  stronger  that,  as  I  was  aware,  it  ran 
counter  to  venerable  tradition  and  to  the  opinion  still  uni- 
versal among  Catholic  doctors — an  opinion,  however,  I  make 
speed  to  add,  which  is  not  dogmatically  defined,  and  never 
will  be,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  matters  about  which  one 
can  dogmatize. 

As  is  admitted  vo-day  by  the  highest  authorities  among 
writers  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  school  in  Germany  and 
England,  not  less  resolute  defenders  of  revelation  and  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  than  the  Catholics,  I  hold  as 
fully  demonstrated  the  distinction  between  the  two  fiinda- 
mental  documents,  Elohist  and  Jehovist,  which  served  as 
sources  to  the  final  editor  of  the  first  foiur  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  who  has  done  little  more  than  establish  a  sort 
of  concordance  between  the  two,  whOe  leaving  their  redac- 
tion intact.  These  two  primary  texts  may  be  restored 
almost  without  gaps,  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  a  certain 
number  of  discordances  between  the  two,  similar  to  those 
that  may  likewise  be  observed  between  the  different  versions 
of  the  same  event  as  related  in  two  books  of  the  Bible  like 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate 
these  discordances,  which  bear  only  upon  facts  of  an  historic 
character,  and  not  on  matters  essential  to  faith.  And  it  is 
especially  the  manner  in  which  the  final  editor  or  compiler 
has  abstained,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  from  harmonizing 
the  two  texts  by  removing  their  divergences,  that  seems  to 
me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  holy  and  inspired  character  which 
he  already  recognized  in  their  composition. 

But  this  is  simply  a  question  of  how  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  formed,  and,  taken  by  itself,  reduced  to  its 
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essential  terms,  and  detached  from  those  oonsequences  which 
too  often  have  been  made  a  part  of  it,  but  do  not  of  necessity 
flow  from  ity  the  documerUary  theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  has 
nothing  in  it  which  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  most  scru- 
pulous orthodoxy,  and  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  many 
Catholic  doctors,  perhaps  without  altogether  admitting  the 
&ct  to  themselves,  are  gradually  tending  toward  it.  The 
learned  theologian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  Manuel 
Bibliqttej  recently  published  for  a  text-book  in  the  semina- 
ries, (^)  acknowledges  that  nothing  hinders  the  admission 
that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  "has  included  in  his 
work,  with  few  or  no  modifications,  written  or  oral  traditions 
handed  down  from  ancient  times,  of  whose  exactness  he  was 
satisfied.  It  was  quite  possible  for  him  to  allow  them  to 
retain  their  distinguishing  features,  such  as  the  special  use 
of  certain  diyine  names,  peculiar  or  archaic  phrases  and 
expressions,  etc.,  limiting  himself  to  an  adaptation  of  them 
to  the  firamework  into  which  he  desired  to  fit  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  well-founded  objection  to  this  expla- 
nation.^ Taken  in  itself,  the  documentary  theory  amounts  to 
no  more  than  to  extend  to  the  whole  book  the  use  of  anterior 
redactions,  thus  accepted  as  a  possible  thing,  and  to  define 
the  nature  of  these  redactions. 

The  distinction  of  the  two  primitive  books,  Elohist  and 
Jehovist,  combined  by  the  final  editor,  where  rationalistic 
criticism  seems  to  me  to  have  reached  a  plain  demonstration 
which  orthodox  criticism  may  perfectly  well  accept,  is  one 
thing;  quite  another  is  the  question  of  the  date  which  should 
be  assigned  to  the  composition  of  these  two  original  writings, 
and  to  their  final  combination  in  a  single  book.  Here  we 
are  so  &r  from  a  substantial  result  that  each  one  has  his  own 
private  system,  and  into  the  foundation  of  all  these  different 
systems  enter  considerations  no  longer  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  domain  of  science.    For  my  part,  I  have  not  yet 

0)  The  Abb6  Vigoarooz,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Semiiuury 
of  St.  Sulpice. 
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lighted  upon  a  single  one  presenting  sufficiently  decisive 
marks  of  demonstration  to  be  adopted  as  scientific  truth,  and 
to  finally  subvert  a  tradition  so  ancient  that  independent 
criticism  ought  at  least  to  take  serious  account  of  it.  Con- 
sidering the  question  from  a  purely  scientific  stand-point, 
without  any  religious  prepossession,  it  appears  to  me  still 
undecided,  and  I  do  n^t  believe  that  a  definite  result  can  be 
reached  until  more  account  is  taken  than  heretofore  of  the 
new  elements  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  by  studies 
in  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  One  single  point  is  already, 
to  my  thinking,  almost  settled,  and  that  by  the  most  recent 
criticism,  contrary  to  long-received  opinion,  and  that  is 
that  the  Jehovist,  whatever  may  be  his  exact  date,  is 
considerably  older  than  the  Elohist ;  that  his  work  actually 
represents  the  very  earliest  book  relating  to  the  begin- 
nings of  Israel,  its  exodus  from  Egypt  and  its  sojourn  in  the 
desert. 

But  in  these  questions  of  dates  and  authors,  criticism  has 
the  right  to  claim  absolute  liberty.  It  is  confronted  with  a 
tradition  which  it  cannot  lightly  put  aside ;  it  does  not  en- 
counter a  formal  dogma.  Whatever  the  results  which  it 
may  reach,  provided  these  results  have  a  certain  and  gen- 
uinely-scientific character,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  them. 
We  must  learn  to  bring  the  same  breadth  of  view  to  this 
study  as  did  the  old  Fathers,  especially  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
wrote :  "  Sive  Mosen  dicere  voluerU  auctorem  PerUaieuchi,  sive 
Esdram  ^usdem  instaurcUorem  operis,  non  recwoJ'  Even 
should  we  end  by  e<9tablishing  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch, 
under  the  definite  form  that  we  possess,  does  not  date  back 
farther  than  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  the  religious 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Books  in  all  essentials  need  not, 
therefore,  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  Christians.  It  is  a  matter  of 
faith  that  the  divine  inspiration  was  preserved  in  the  Syna- 
gogue until  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  consequently  the 
character  of  the  supernatural  help  received  by  the  authors 
of  the  Biblical  writings  does  not  depend  upon  the  fixing  of 
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their  date.    Whether  recent  or  remote,  they  occupy  the 
same  position  for  the  believer. 

Christian  doctrine  makes  in  the  Bible  a  distinction  be- 
tween two  different  things,  revelation  and  inspiration. 
Everything  in  the  Book  is  inspired,  but  not  everything  is 
revelation.  Inspiration  in  no  way  excludes  the  use  of  docu- 
ments of  a  human  character,  the  acceptance,  by  the  authors, 
of  ancient  popular  traditions,  spontaneously  formed  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the 
nations  whose  oi^ly  help  lay  in  the  natural  lights  of  man- 
kind, nations  given  over  to  the  errors  of  polytheism. 

How  then  should  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  be  regarded  ? 
As  a  revealed  account,  or  as  a  human  tradition,  preserved 
by  inspired  writers  as  the  most  ancient  record  of  their  race? 
This  is  the  problem  which  I  have  been  led  to  examine  in 
comparing  the  narrations  of  the  Sacred  Book  with  those 
current  long  ages  before  the  time  of  Mosheh  among  nations 
whose  civilization  dated  back  into  the  remote  past,  with 
whom  Israel  was  surrounded,  from  among  whom  it  came 
out  As  fiur  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  the  conclusion  from 
this  study  is  not  doubtful.  That  which  we  read  in  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  is  not  an  account  dictated  by  Grod  Him- 
self, the  possession  of  which  was  the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
the  chosen  people.  It  is  a  tradition  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  night  of  the  remotest  ages,  and  which  all  the  great 
nations  of  western  Asia  possessed  in  common,  with  some 
variations.  The  very  form  given  it  in  the  Bible  is  so  closely 
related  to  that  which  has  been  lately  discovered  in  Babylon 
and  Chaldsea,  it  follows  so  exactly  the  same  course,  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  any  longer  that  it  has  the 
same  origin.  The  family  of  Abr&h&m  carried  this  tradition 
with  it  in  the  migration  which  brought  it  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  into  Palestine,  and  even  then  it  was  doubtless 
already  fixed,  either  in  a  written  or  an  oral  form,  for  beneath 
the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  more  than  one  place 
there  appear  certain  things  which  can  be  explained  only  as 
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expressions  peculiar  to  the  Assyrian  language,  as,  fbr 
instance,  the  play  of  words  in  Gtnms  xi.  4,  which  clearly 
has  its  source  in  the  analogy  of  the  words  zikrUy  '^  remem- 
brance, name,"  and  zikurat,  **  tower,  pyramid  with  stories,"  in 
the  last-named  idiom.  The  Biblical  writers,  in  recording  this 
tradition  at  the  beginning  of  their  books,  created  a  genuine 
archaeology,  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  by  the 
Greeks.  The  first  chapters  of  Oenesis  constitute  a  "  Book 
of  the  Beginnings,"  in  accordance  with  the  stories  handed 
down  in  Israel  from  generation  to  generation,  ever  since  the 
times  of  the  Patriarchs,  which,  in  all  its  essential  affirma- 
tions, is  parallel  with  the  statements  of  the  sacred  books 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

But,  if  this  is  so,  I  shall  perhaps  be  asked.  Where  then  do 
you  find  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  writers  who  made  this 
archcRology — that  supernatural  help  by  which,  as  a  Christian, 
you  must  believe  them  to  have  been  guided?  Where?  In 
the  absolutely  new  spirit  which  animates  their  narration, 
even  though  the  form  of  it  may  have  remained  in  almost 
every  respect  the  same  as  among  the  neighboring  nations. 
It  is  the  same  narrative,  and  in  it  the  same  episodes  succeed 
one  another  in  like  manner;  and  yet  one  would  be  blind 
not  to  perceive  that  the  signification  has  become  altogether 
different.  The  exuberant  polytheism  which  encumbers  these 
stories  among  the  Chaldieans  has  been  carefully  eliminated, 
to  give  place  to  the  severest  monotheism.  What  formerly 
expressed  naturalistic  conceptions  of  a  singular  grossness, 
here  becomes  the  garb  of  moral  truths  of  the  most  exalted 
and  most  purely  spiritual  order.  The  essential  features  of 
the  form  of  the  tradition  have  been  preserved,  and  yet  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  the  sacred  books  of  Chaldsea  there  is 
all  the  distance  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous  revolutions 
which  have  ever  been  effected  in  human  beliefs.  Herein 
consists  the  miracle,  and  it  is  none  the  less  amazing  for  being 
transposed.  Others  may  seek  to  explain  this  by  the  simple, 
natural  progress  of  the  conscience  of  humanity ;  for  myself, 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  find  in  it  the  effect  of  a  sapernatural 
intervention  of  divine  Providence,  and  I  bow  before  the  GU>d 
who  inspired  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

It  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  my  book  to  examine  the 
problem,  perhaps  forever  insolable,  as  to  how  mach  in  this 
tradition  is  actual  &ct,  and  how  much  symbolic.  I  wished 
to  occupy  myself  only  with  the  origin  and  the  universal 
character  of  its  narratives.  But  if  the  result  of  the  facts 
which  we  have  grouped  should  lead  to  the  extension  beyond 
what  is  usual  of  the  part  taken  by  allegory  and  symbol,  here 
again  the  latitude  of  interpretation  allowed  by  orthodoxy  is 
so  great  that  Faith  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  researches 
of  science.  The  school  of  Alexandria  in  general,  and  Origen 
in  particular,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  interpreted 
the  first  chapters  of  Oenens  in  the  allegorical  sense ;  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  great  Cardinal  Cajetan  revived  this 
system,  and,  bold  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  never  been  the 
object  of  any  ecclesiastical  censure. 

I  owed  these  explanations  to  those  whose  belief  I  share, 
and  whom  it  would  give  me  much  pain  to  scandalize,  even 
in  making  use  of  my  indisputable  rights.  As  to  the  pure 
rationalists,  it  will  disturb  me  but  little  should  they  smile  at 
these  scruples,  which  do  not  affect  them.  To  such  as  they 
I  have  but  a  single  remark  to  make:  This  is  a  scientific 
book ;  read  it,  and  find  a  single  point  where  my  Christian 
convictions  have  embarrassed  me,  and  proved  an  obstacle  to 
the  liberty  of  my  research  as  a  scholar,  or  where  they  may 
have  prevented  me  from  adopting  the  well-ascertained 
results  of  criticism. 

I  make  no  pretension  to  infallibility.  I  expect  to  have 
my  book  raise  numerous  discussions,  and  to  have  it  assailed 
from  very  different  stand-points.  Doubtless  mistakes  and 
errors  will  be  pointed  out  in  it.  They  were  inevitable  in  so 
extended  a  course  of  research,  bearing  upon  so  many  difficult 
subjects.  But,  at  least,  what  I  think  even  the  severest  censors 
will  have  to  recognize  is  the  &ct  that  the  study  has  been 
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conscientiously  pursued,  and  on  thoroughly  scientific  prin- 
ciples. I  may  have  deceived  myself,  but  I  have  done  so 
always  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  while  on  my  guard,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  against  bondage  to  a  system. 

In  regard  to  the  typographical  errors  which  the  volume 
may  contain,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  requesting 
him  to  take  into  account  the  special  difficulties  in  its  print- 
ing. Here  again  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  best,  and  I 
must  in  justice  say  the  same  for  my  printer  and  publisher. 
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THE 

BEGINNINGS  OF  HISTORY. 


THE  BIBLIOAL  AOOOUNT. 


THE   CREATION. 
(elohist    rOBM.) 

CHAP.  I.  1.  In  the  beginning,  Elohim  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

2  And  the  earth  was  a  de^rt  and  an  empty 

chaos;  the  darkness  was  upon  the  surface 
of  the  abyss,  and  the  breath  of  Elohim 
was  moving  over  the  waters. 

3  Elohim  said  :  "Let  light  be  1"  and  light  was. 

4  And  Elohim  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good, 

and  Elohim  separated  the  light  from  the 
darkness. 

5  And  Elohim  named  the  light  day,  and  the 

darkness  night ;  and  it  was  evening,  and 
it  was  morning :  one  day. 
1 
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2  The  Beginnings  of  History. 

6  Elohim  said :  "  Let  there  be  a  firmament  be- 

tween the  waters,  and  let  it  separate  the 
waters  from  the  waters !"     [And  it  was 

80.  (>)  ] 

7  And  Elohim  made  the  firmament,  and  sepa- 

rated the  waters  that  are  above  the  firma- 
ment from  those  that  are  below  the  firma- 
ment. [And  Elohim  saw  the  firmament, 
that  it  was  good.f )  ] 

8  And  Elohim  named  the  firmament  heaven. 

And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning : 
second  day. 

9  And  Elohim  said :  **  Let  the  waters  which 

are  under  the  heaven  gather  together  in 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  [land]  appear !" 
And  it  was  so. 
10  And  Elohim  named  the  dry  [land]  earth, 
and  he  named  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  seas.  And  Elohim  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

(^)  These  words  occur  at  the  end  of  verse  7,  but  they  are 
evidentlj  misplaced  from  their  original  position,  to  which  we 
have  restored  them,  in  accordance  with  the  parallelism  con- 
stantly recurring  in  the  narration  of  the  other  acts  of  creation, 
and  following  the  Septuagint  version,  which  gives  them  pre- 
cisely here. 

(')  The  Septuagint  has  retained  this  sentence  as  necessary 
to  the  regular  progress  of  the  narrative.  The  Hebrew  text  has 
let  it  drop,  replacing  it  with  the  sentence  which  originally 
ended  verse  %. 
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11  And  Elohim  said :  *'  Let  the  earth  produce 

verdure,  the  herb  bearing  seed,  the  fruit- 
tree  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind,  which 
may  have  its  seed  in  itself  upon  the  earth." 
And  it  was  so. 

12  And  the  earth  produced  verdure,  the  herb 

bearing  seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  tree 
bearing  fruit,  which  has  its  seed  in  itself 
after  its  kind.  And  Elohim  saw  that  it 
was  good. 

13  And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning: 

third  day. 

14  Elohim  said :  **  Let  there  be  luminaries  in 

the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night,  and  let  them  be  the 
signs  for  the  time  of  festivals,  the  days 
and  the  years, 

15  and  let  them  be  the  luminaries  in  the  firma- 

ment of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth  I  *'     And  it  was  so. 

16  And  Elohim  made  the  two  great  luminaries, 

the  greater  luminary  to  preside  over  the 
day,  the  lesser  luminary  to  preside  over 
the  night,  and  also  the  stars.  (^) 

(1)  All  the  probabilities  indicate  that  primitively  an  addi- 
tional verse  occurred  here,  and  Schrader  has  not  hesitated 
to  restore  it : 

[And  Elohim  named  the  greater  laroinarj  san,  and  he 
named  the  lesser  lominary  moon.] 
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17  And  Elohim  placed  them  in  the  firmament 

of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

18  and  to  preside  over  the  day  and  the^  night, 

and  to  divide  the  light  from  dimness. 
And  Elohim  saw  that  it  was  good. 

19  And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning : 

fourth  day. 

20  Elohim  said :  **  Let  the  waters  swarm  with 

a  living  increase,  and  let  the  fowls  fly  over 
the  earth  towards  the  face  of  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  !*'    [And  it  was  so.(^)} 

21  And  Elohim  created  the  great  sea-monsters 

and  all  the  living  and  creeping  beings, 
with  which  the  waters  swarm  after  their 
kinds,  and  also  all  winged  fowl  after  its 
kind.     And  Elohim  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22  And   Elohim  blessed   them,  saying :    **  Be 

fruitful,  multiply  and  fill  the  waters  of 
the  seas,  and  let  the  fowl  multiply  on  the 
land  I" 

23  And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning : 

fifth  day. 

24  And  Elohim  said:  **Let  the  earth  produce 

living  beings  after  their  kinds,  the  cattle, 
the  reptiles  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
earth  after  their  kinds  !  *'     And  it  was  so. 

(^)  Sentence  omitted  by  the  Hebrew  text,  but  retained  by 
the  Septuagint  vertioa. 
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25  And  Elohim  made  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
earth  after  their  kinds,  the  cattle  after 
their  kind,  and  every  reptile  of  the  ground 
after  its  kind.  And  Elohim  saw  that  it 
was  good.(^) 

28  Elohim  said:  ''Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  according  to  our  likeness,  and  let 
him  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  over  the 
cattle  and  over  all  the  earth  (*),  and  over 
every  reptile  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  I  '* 

27  And  Elohim  created  man  in  his  image ;  in 

the  image  of  Elohim  he  created  him ;  male 
and  female  he  created  them. 

28  And  Elohim  blessed  them,  and  said  to  them : 

**  Be  fruitful,  multiply,  fill  the  earth  and 
subject  it ;  have  dominion  over  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  air  and 
over  every  living  being  that  moves  over 
the  earth  1" 
»  And  Elohim  said :  ''  Behold,  I  give  you  all 
herb  bearing  seed  that  is  upon  the  surface 
of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  which  has 

(')  The  primitiTe  text  mast  haye  contained  a  rerse  at  this 
place,  dropped  later,  which  doubtless  ran  about  as  follows : — 

[And  Elohim  blessed  them,  saying  :  ^^  Be  fruitful,  multiply 
and  occupy  the  earth  I "] 

(')  It  may  be  surmised  that  originally  the  text  read :  "  over 
the  cattle  and  oyer  all  the  (wild  beasts  of  the)  earth  and  oyer 
eyery  reptile  that  creeps  upon  the  earth." 
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a  fruit  producing  seed ;  that  shall  be  food 
for  you, 

30  and  to  every  animal  of  the  ground  and  to 

every  fowl  of  the  air  and  to  every  reptile 
on  the  earth  having  in  itself  a  breath  of 
life  [I  give  (^)],  all  green  of  herbs  for  food." 
And  it  was  so. 

31  And  Elohim  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and 

behold,  it  was  very  good.     And  it  was 
evening,  and  it  was  morning :  sixth  day. 
CHAP.  II.  1.    And   the   heavens   and    the  earth 
were  finished  and  all  their  host. 

2  And  Elohim  finished  on  the  seventh  day  his 

work,  which  he  had  made;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  rested  from  all  his  work, 
which  he  had  made. 

3  And  Elohim  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 

sanctified  it,  because  on  this  day  he  rested 
from  all  his  work,  which  Elohim  had  cre- 
ated in  making  it. 

4  This  is  **  The  genealogies  of  the  heavens  and 

of  the  earth,  when  they  were  created." 

(i)  A  supplement,  necessary  at  least  in  a  translation.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that  the  verb  existed  originally  in  the  text 
and  has  dropped  oat  of  the  sentence. 
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n. 

THE  CEEATION  OF  MAN   AND   OF   WOMAN. 

(JEH0VI8T  POBIC) 

CHAP.  II.  4.  On  the  day  that  Yahveh  Elohim 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  • 

5  not  a  shrub  of  the  fields  was  yet  upon  the 

earth,  not  a  herb  of  the  fields  had  yet 
sprouted,  because  Yahveh  Elohim  had  not 
yet  made  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 
there  was  no  man  to  cultivate  the  ground ; 

6  but  a  thick  cloud  rose  up  from  the  earth  and 

watered  all  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

7  And  Yahveh   Elohim  formed  man  of  the 

dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  in  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  was 
made  a  living  being. 

s  And  Yahveh  Elohim  planted  a  garden  in 
'Eden  on  the  eastward  side,  and  he  placed 
there  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9  And  Yahveh  Elohim  made  to  shoot  from 
the  ground  every  tree  pleasant  to  see  and 
good  to  eat,  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  and  also  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil. 
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10  A  river  came  out  of  'j&den  to  water  the  gar- 

den, and  from  thence  it  divided  to  form 
four  arms. 

11  The  name  of  the  one  is  Pishdn ;   it  is  that 

which  encircles  all  the  land  of  Havll&h, 
where  the  gold  is  found. 

12  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  ;  and  also 

there  is  found  the  bedolah  and  the  stone 
shoham. 

13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Glh6n  ; 

it  is  that  which  encircles  all  the  land  of 
KAsh. 

14  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hid- 

Deqel ;  it  is  that  which  flows  before  As- 
shfir.    And  the  fourth  river  is  the  PhrAth. 

15  Yahveh  Elohim  took  the  man  and  placed 

him  in  the  garden  of  *Eden  (gan-'Eden) 
to  cultivate  it  and  to  keep  it. 

16  And  Yahveh  Elohim  commanded  the  man, 

saying :  **0f  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou 
mayst  eat, 

17  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 

and  of  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat,  for  jon  the 
day  that  thou  shalt  eat  of  it,  thou  shalt  die 
of  death." 

18  And  Yahveh  Elohim  said :  *'  It  is  not  good 

that  the  man  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him 
a  help  fitting  for  him." 
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l»  And  Yahveh  Elohim  formed  out  of  earth  all 
the  animals  of  the  field  and  all  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  he  led  them  to  the  man  to 
see  how  he  would  name  them ;  and  ac- 
cording as  the  man  should  name  a  living 
being,  such  would  be  its  name. 

20  And  the  man  called  by  name  all  cattle,  all 

fowl  of  the  air  and  all  wild  beasts  of  the 
fields ;  but  for  the  man  he  did  not  find  a 
help  fitting  for  him. 

21  Then  Yahveh  Elohim  made  a  deep  sleep  to 

fall  upon  the  man,  and  he  slept ;  he  took 
one  of  his  sides,  and  he  closed  up  the 
place  with  flesh. 

22  And  Yahveh  Elohim  formed  the  side  which 

he  had  taken  from  the  man  into  a  woman, 
and  he  led  her  to  the  man. 

23  And  the  man  said :  '*  Now  this  is  bone  of 

my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ;  this  shall 
be  called  woman  (Issh^h)  because  she  has 
been  taken  from  man  (Ish).** 

24  This  is  why  the  man  shall  leave  his  father 

and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall 
be  only  one  flesh. 

25  And  both  of  them,  the  man  and  the  woman, 

were  naked,  and  they  were  not  ashamed. 
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m. 

THE  FIRST  SIN. 

(jEHOVIflT  FOBM.) 

CHAP.  III.  1.  The  serpent  was  more  crafty  than 
all  the  other  animals  of  the  field  that 
Yahveh  Elohim  had  made,  and  he  said  to 
the  woman :  "  Did  Elohim  actually  say : 
You  shall  not  eat  of  any  tree  of  the 
garden?'* 

2  And  the  woman  said  to  the  serpent :  **  We 

do  eat  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  the  garden ; 

3  but  as  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 

middle  of  the  garden,  Elohim  has  said: 
"  You  shall  not  eat  of  it  and  shall  not 
touch  it,  so  as  not  to  die.'* 

4  And  the  serpent  said  to  the  woman :  **  You 

will  not  die  of  death  from  it ; 

5  for  Elohim  knows  that  on  the  day  when  you 

eat  of  it  your  eyes  will  open,  and  you  will 
be  like  Elohim,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

6  And  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 

to  e^t  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  that 
it  was  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  give  intelli- 
gence ;  and  she  took  of  the  fruit  and  ate 
10 
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of  it,  and  she.  gave  some  to  her  husband, 
beside  her,  and  he  did  eat  of  it. 

7  Then  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and 
they  sewed  fig-leaves,  and  made  them*- 
selves  girdles. 

«  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  Yahveh  Elohim, 
who  was  passing  through  the  garden  in  the 
evening  cool,  and  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man hid  themselves  from  before  the  face 
of  Yahveh  Elohim,  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden. 

9  Yahveh  Elohim  called  the  man  to  him  and 
said:  "  Where  art  thou ? " 

10  And  he  said :  **  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the 

garden;  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  am 
naked,  and  I  hid  myself.'* 

11  And  [Yahveh  Elohim 0)]  said:  **Who  haa 

taught  thee  that  thou  art  naked  ?  Of  the 
tree,  of  which  I  had  forbidden  thee  to  eat, 
hast  thou  then  eaten?'* 

12  And  the  man  said  :  "  The  woman'  that  thou 

hast  given  me  to  be  beside  me,  gave  me 
of  the  tree,  and  I  ate." 

13  And  Yahveh  Elohim  said  to  the  woman : 

'*  Why  hast  thou  done  this?"     And  the 

(^)  This  name  of  GKxl  is  not  in  the  text,  which  only  nses  the 
Terb  in  the  third  person,  bnt  its  insertion  was  indispensable  to 
the  clearness  of  the  translation. 
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woman  said:  "The  serpent  seduced  me, 
and  I  ate/* 

14  Yahveh  Elohim  said  to  the  serpent :  *'  Since 
thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  accursed 
among  all  the  cattle  and  all  the  animals 
of  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  go  upon  thy  belly, 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  dust  all  the  days 
of  thy  life. 

16  **  I  will  establish  an  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  between  tiiy  race  and  her 
race ;  it(^)  shall  crush  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  wound  its  heel/' 

16  To  the  woman  he  said :  *'  I  will  increase  the 

pain  of  thy  pregnancy ;  thou  shalt  bring 
forth  thy  sons  in  sorrow ;  thy  desire  shall 
be  toward  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee/' 

17  And  to  the  man  he  said :  **  Since  thou  hast 

listened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast 
eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  had  forbidden 
thee  to  eat,  accursed  be  the  ground  for  thy 
sake  I  Thou  shalt  eat  by  means  of  it  in 
pain  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 

18  It  shall  produce  thorns  and  brambles  for  thee, 

and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 

19  Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy 

(*)  The  race  of  the  woman  and  not  the  woman  henielf ;  the 
gender  of  the  pronoun  in  the  Hebrew  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 
lubject,  and  the  Septuagint  is  here  correct 
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brow,  until  thou  return  to  the  ground 
whence  thou  hast  been  taken  ;  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  to  the  dust  shalt  thou 
return/' 
ao  The  man  called  his  wife  by  the  name  of 
HavvAh,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
the  living. 

21  And  Yahveh  Elohim  made  for  the  man  and 

for  his  wife  tunics  of  skin  and  dressed 
them. 

22  And  Yahveh  Elohim  said:    '*  Behold,  the 

man  is  become  as  one  of  us  for  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  of  evil ;  but  now,  that 
he  may  not  stretch  out  his  hand  and  take 
of  the  tree  of  life,  eat  and  live  forever!" 

23  And  Yahveh  Elohim  drove  hira  from  the 

garden  of  *Eden  that  he  might  cultivate 
tiie  ground  whence  he  was  taken. 

24  Thus  he  put  out  the  man,  and  he  placed  to  the 

east  of  the  garden  of  *£lden  the  Kerublm 
and  the  flaming  blade  of  the  sword  which 
turns,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 
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IV. 

qMn  and  habel  and  the  race  of  qain. 

(JEHOVIST    FOEM.) 

CHAP.  IV.  1.  And  the  man  knew  Haw^h,  hia 
wife;  and  she  conceived  and  gave  birth 
to  Qaln,  and  she  said :  **  I  have  created 
a  man  with  the  help  of  Yahveh(^).*' 

2  And  she  again  gave  birth  to  his   brother 

Habel,  and  H^bel  was  a  feeder  of  flocks, 
and  Qaln  a  cultivator  of  the  ground: 

3  It   happened   after   a   series  of    days   that 

Qaln  presented  to  Yahveh  an  offering  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground. 

4  And  Habel,  on  his  part,  presented  to  him 

one  of  the  first-born  of  his  flock  and  of 
their  fat ;  and  Yahveh  looked  upon  H&bel 
and  his  ofiering ; 

(!)  Qain  signifies  properly  "the  creature,  the  oflbpring." 
The  word  appears  as  a  sabstantive  in  this  sense  in  the  Sabean 
inscriptions  of  Southern  Arabia  (Fr.  Lenormant,  Lettres  As- 
syriohgiqueSj  vol.  II.,  p.  173).  For  the  interpretation  of  these 
appellations,  which  go  back  to  a  remote  antiquity,  the  Hebrew 
vocabulary,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  reduced  to  the  words 
furnished  by  the  Bible,  does  not  always  suffice,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  comparison  with  other  Semitic  idioms. 
By  such  comparison  the  Assyrian  informs  us  that  HAbel  meant 
"  son."  (Oppert.  Expedition  en  M^topoiamiej  vol.  II.,  p.  139.) 

14 
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5  But  he  looked  not  upon  Qaln  and  his  oflPer- 

ing,  and  Qaln  was  very  angry,  and  he 

lowered  his  countenance. 
e  And  Yahveh  said  to  Qaln :  **  Why  art  thou 

angry,  and   why. hast  thou  lowered  thy 

countenance  ? 

7  **  When  thou  hast  done  well,  dost  thou  not 

lift  it  up?  And  in  that  thou  hast  not 
done  well,  sin  lies  in  ambush  at  thy  door, 
and  its  appetite  is  turned  toward  thee; 
but  thou,  rule  over  it." 

8  And  Qaln  said  to  his  brother  H&bel :  ["  Let 

us  go  into  the  fields (^)/*]  And  it  hap- 
pened, when  they  were  in  the  fields, 
Qaln  rose  against  Habel  his  brother,  and 
killed  him. 

»  And  Yahveh  said  to  Qaln  :  **  Where  is  H&- 
bel,  thy  brother?''  And  he  said:  **I  do 
not  know.  Am  I  the  keeper  of  my 
brother?" 

10  And  [Yahveh (*)]  said:  ''What  hast  thou 
done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
cries  toward  me  from  the  soil. 

(^)  The  Septnagiot  and  the  Samaritan  text  have  retained 
these  words,  which  have  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
left  a  void.  St  Jerome  has  supplied  them  from  the  Greek 
Tersion. 

(')  Supplied  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  text  limply  pnts 
Ibe  T«rb  in  the  third  person. 
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11  '*Now   thou    shalt   be   accursed   from  the 

soil  of  the  earth  which  has  opened  its 
mouth  to  receive  the  blood  of  thy  brother 
from  thy  hand ; 

12  *'  When  thou  shalt  cvjtivate  the  soil,  it  shall 

no  longer  give  thee  its  produce;  and  thou 
shalt  be  wandering  and  fugitive  upon  the 
earth." 

13  And  Qaln  said  to  Yahveh:  **My  crime  is 

too  great  for  me  to  carry  the  weight  of  it. 

14  *'  Behold  thou  dost  drive  me  to-day  from  the 

surface  of  the  soil.(^)  I  must  hide  my- 
self from  before  thy  face,  and  I  shall  be 
wandering  and  fugitive  upon  the  earth; 
and  it  will  come  to  pass,  whosoever  shall 
overtake  me  will  slay  me." 

15  And  Yahveh  said  to  him  :  "  For  this  cause, 

whosoever  will  slay  Qaln  vengeance  will 
pay  seven  times."  And  Yahveh  placed  a 
mark  on  Qain,  so  that  whosoever  should 
overtake  him  would  not  slay  him. 

16  And  Qaln  went  out  from  the  presence  of 

Yahveh,  and  he  settled  in  the  land  of  N6d 
(of  exile),  to  the  east  of  *!6den. 

17  Qaln  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and 

(^)  The  word  ad4mali,  "soil,"  is  manifestly  employed 
here  to  designate  the  cultivated  and  cultivable  ground,  in  a 
•pedtl  way,  the  adamic  soil,  as.  oppos^  to  ereg^  "  the  ^arth," 
in  its  more  general  meaning. 
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she  gave  birth  to  Han6k;  and  he  built 
afterwards  a  city,  and  he  named  the  city 
after  the  name  of  his  son  Han6k. 

18  And  to  Han6k  was  born  *Irad,  and  *Ir&d 

begat  Mehtli&6l,  and  Me^td&dl  begat  Me- 
thush46l,  and  Methushasl  begat  Lemek. 

19  And  Lemek  took  for  himself  two  wives,  the 

name  of  the  one  'Ad^h,  and  the  ncune  of 
the  other  Qill&h. 
ao  And  *Ad&h  gave  birth  to  Y&b4l :  he  is  the 
father  of  all  those  who  dwell  under  tents 
and  among  the  flocks. 

21  And  the  name  of  his  brother  was  YAbil: 

he  is  the  father  of  all  those  who  play  the 
kinn6r  and  the  flute. 

22  And  ^ill^h  on  her  part  gave  birth  to  Ttlbal 

the  smith,  forger  of  all  instruments  of  brass 
and  of  iron ;  and  the  sister  of  Ttlbal  the 
smith  was  Na*am&h. 

23  And  Lemek  said  to  his  wives : 

*'  'Adah  and  Qill&h  listen  to  my  voice  I 
*'  Wives  of  Lemek  give  heed  to  my  word  I 
**  For  I  have  killed  a  man  for  my  wound, 
**  and  a  child  for  my  bruise. 

24  "After  the  same  manner  as  Qaln  shall  be 

revenged  seven  times, 
'*  Lemek  shall  be  seventy-seven  times/' 
26  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she 
2 
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gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  she  called  his 
name  Sh6th  :  **  Because  Elohim  has  given 
me  an  offspring  in  the  place  of  H4bel,  as 
Qaln  killed  him." 
26  And  to  8h6th  in  his  turn  a  son  was  born, 
and  he  called  him  by  his  name  En6sh. 
Then  men  began  to  invoke  by  the  name 
of  Yahveh. 
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V. 

THE  RACE  OF  SHAtH. 
(elohist  tebsioh.) 

CHAP.  v.^1.  This  is  the  **  Book  of  the  genealogy, 
of  Ackm." 
In  the   day  that  Elohim   created  man,  he 
made  him  in  the  likeness  of  Elohim ; 

2  Male  and  female  he  created  them,  and  he 

blessed  them  and  named  them  by  their 
name  AdAm  the  day  they  were  created. 

3  And  Addm  lived  130  years,  and  he  begat  in 

his  likeness  and  in  his  image,  and  he  called 
him  [his  son(^)]  by  his  name  Shfith ; 

4  And  the  days  of  Ad4m  after  the  birth  of 

Bh6th  were  800  years,  and  he  begat  sons 
and  daughters ; 

5  and  all  the  days  that  Ad&m  lived  were  930 

years,  and  he  died. 

6  And  Sh6th  lived  105  years,  and  he  begat 

Endsh ; 

(^)  The  text  reads  simply  '^  and  lie  called  him  by  his  name,'* 
which  would  be  too  foreign  a  rendering  for  oar  language. 

19 
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7  and    Sh6th    lived    after    having    begotten 

En6sh  807  years,  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters ; 

8  and  all  the  days  of  Sh^th  were  912  years, 

and  he  died. 

9  And  En6sh  lived   90  years  and  he  begat 

Q^nAn ; 

10  and  En6sh  lived  815  years  after  having  be- 

gotten  Q6nAn,   and  he   begat   sons    and 
daughters ; 

11  and  all  the  days  of  En6sh  were  905  years, 

and  he  died. 

12  And  Q^n4n  lived  70  years,  and  he  begat 

Mahalard ; 

13  and  Q^n^n  lived  840  years  after  having  be- 

gotten Mahalal'6l,  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters , 

14  and  all  the  days  of  Qfen&n  were  910  years, 

and  he  died. 

15  And  Mahalal'6l  lived  65  years,  and  he  begat 

Yered  ; 

16  and  MahalaVfel  lived  830  years  after  having 

begotten  Yered,  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters ; 

17  and  all  the  days  of  MahalaFd  were  895 

years,  and  he  died. 

18  And  Yered  lived  162  years  and  he  begat 

Han6k ; 
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19  and  Yered  lived  800  years  after  having  be- 

gotten  Han6k,    and   he   begat   sons   and 
daughters ; 

20  and  all  the  days  of  Yered  were  962  years, 

and  he  died. 

21  And  Han6k  lived  65  years  and  begat  Me- 

thtishelah ; 

22  and  Han6k,  after  having  begotten  Methtish- 

elah,  walked  with  Qod(*)  300  years,  and 
he  begat  sons  and  daughters ; 

23  and  all  the  days  of  Han6k  were  365  years ; 
2^  and  Han6k  walked  with  God,  and  he  was 

no  more,  for  Elohim  took  him. 
26  And  Methtishelah  lived  187  years  and  be- 
gat Lemek ; 

26  and  Methftshelah  lived  782  years  after  hav- 

ing begotten  Lemek,  and  he  begat  sons 
and  daughters ; 

27  and  all  the  days  of  Methtishelaii  were  969 

years,  and  he  died. 

28  And  Lemek  lived  182  years,  and  he  begat  a 

son; 

29  and  he  named  him  Ndah,  saying :  *'  He  will 

comfort  us  for  our  weariness  and  the  toil  of 


(>)  I  have  translated  ''God''  and  no  longer  Elobim  where 
the  diyine  Name  is  preceded  by  the  article,  which  makes  it  a 
nonn  of  excellence,  hd'dohimy  "  the  God,"  the  only  God. 
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our  hands,  proceeding  from  this  ground 
that  Yahveh  has  cursed,  *"(^) 

30  And  Lemek  lived  595  years  afha:  having 

begotten   N6ab,  and  he   begat  sons  and 
daughters ; 

31  and  all  the  days  of  Lemek  were  777  years, 

and  he  died. 

32  And  N6ah  was  500  years  old  when  he  begat 

Sh^m,  5^m  and  YApheth. 

{})  The  last  editor  appears  at  this  point  to  have  taken  up 
a  Terse  of  the  genealogy  of  Shdth  from  the  Jehovist  document* 
of  which  he  has  preserved  the  two  first  verses  above,  suppress- 
ing the  others,  using  this  as  though  to  supplement  the  Elohikt 
document  which  he  had  adopted. 
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VI. 


THE  GHILDBEK  OP  GOD  AND  THB  CHILDREN 
OF  MAN. 

(JBH0VI8T  80UBCE.) 

OHAP.  VL  1.  It  happened,  as  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  the  face  of  the  ground  and 
daughters  were  bom  to  them, 

2  the  children  of  God  {herd  Melohim)  saw  the 

daughters  of  man  (bendth  hd'dddm),  that 
they  were  beautiful ;  then  they  took  for 
wives  among  them  all  those  who  pleased 
them. 

3  And  Yahveh  said  :  '*  My  spirit  will  not  pre- 

vail always  in  man,  because  he  is  flesh ; 
and  his  "days  shall  be  120  years/* 

4  The  Giants  {nepMlim)  were  on  the  earth  in 

these  days,  and  also  after  that  the  children 
of  God  had  come  to  the  daughters  of  man, 
and  these  had  given  them  children  :  they 
are  the  heroes  (gibbdrivi)  who  belong  to 
antiquity,  men  of  renown, 

23 
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vn. 

THE    DELUGE. 

(COMBINATION  OP  THE  TWO  V£BSIOSB|  EL0HI8T  AND  JEH0VIBT.)(1) 

5  And  Yahvek  saw  that  the  luickedneas  of  man 
VXX8  great  upon  the  earthy  and  that  the 
direction  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  tended 
constantly  toward  evil; 

«  and  Yahveh  repented  him  of  having  tnade 
man  on  the  earth,  and  lie  was  grieved  in 
his  heart. 

7  And  Yahveh  said:  ''IwilL  exterminate  man 

whom  I  have  created  from  the  surfa^ce  of 
the  groundy  beginning  at  man,  even  to  the 
cattle,  to  the  reptiles  and  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  for  I  repent  me  of  having  made  them.'' 

8  But  Ndahfawnd  grojce  in  the  eyes  of  Yahveh. 

9  This  is  '^The  genealogies  of  N6ah."     N6ah 

was  a  just  man  and  upright  among  his 
contemporaries;  -N6ah  w^alked  with  Grod, 

(')  We  put  in  italics  all  that  is  referred  to  the  Jehovist  docu- 
ment, thus  separating  the  two  accounts,  combined  by  the  last 
editor,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
each  in  its  integrity. 

24 
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10  and  N6ah  begat  three   sons,   ShSin,  H&m 

and  YApheth. 

11  And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  Gkxl,  and 

the  earth  was  full  of  violence. 

12  And  Elohim  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  be- 

hold, it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted its  way  upon  the  earth. 

13  And  Elohim  said  to  N6ah  :  "The  end  of  all 

flesh  is  come  before  me,  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them ;  and 
behold,  I  will  bring  them  to  perdition 
with  the  earth. 

14  Make  for  thyself  a  chest  of  cypress  wood  ; 

divide  this  chest  in  cells,  and  overspread 
it  with  bitumen  within  and  without. 

16  And  thus  shalt  thou  make  it :  300  cubits  the 

length  of  the  chest,  50  cubits  its  breadth, 
and  30  cubits  its  height. 
18  Thou  shalt  make  a  window  to  the  ark,  and 
thou  shalt  limit  it  to  a  cubit  on  the  top ; 
and  thou  shalt  place  the  door  of  the  ark 
on  the  side ;  and  thou  shalt  make  a  lower 
story  to  it,  a  second  and  a  third. 

17  And  behold,  I  will  make  to  come  the  deluge 

of  the  waters  upon  the  earth  to  destroy  all 
flesh  which  has  in  it  the  breath  of  life 
under  the  heavens;  all  that  is  upon  the 
earth  shall  die ; 
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18  but  I  will  establish  my  compact  with  thee, 

and  thou  shalt  enter  the  ark,  thou  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  wife  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with  thee. 

19  And  of  all  that  which  lives,  of  all  flesh,  thou 

shalt  make  to  enter  within  the  ark  two  of 
each  (species)  to  preserve  them  in  life  with 
thee ;  let  them  be  male  and  female. 

20  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  of  cattle  after  its 

kind,  of  every  reptile  of  the  ground  after 
its  kind,  two  of  each  shall  come  to  thee 
that  thou  mayst  preserve  them  in  life. 

21  And  thou,  take  for  thyself  all  food  which  is 

eaten ;  gather  it  near  thee,  and  it  shall  be 
for  nourishment  for  thee  and  for  them." 

22  And  N6ah  did  it ;  all  that  Elohim  had  com- 

manded him,  he  did  it. 

CHAP.  VII.  1.  AtiA  Yahveh  said  to  Mah:  ''En- 
ter into  the  ark,{^)  thou  and  all  thy  house, 
for  I  have  seen  thee  just  before  me  in  this  age, 

2  Of  all  clean  cattle  thou  shalt  take  with  thee 
seven  pairs,  the  rruile  and  his  female^  and 
of  cattle  which  is  not  dean  one  pair,  the 
male  and  his  female, 

(^)  The  Jehovist  document  evidently  placed  the  instructions 
given  by  Yahveh  to  N6ah  for  the  building  of  the  ark  prior  to 
this  J  the  final  editor  omitted  them,  doubtless  because  they  wew 
an  exact  repetition  of  those  in  the  Elohist  document 
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3  Al80  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  [which  are  clean] 

seven  pairs,  the  male  and  his  female  [and 
of  fowls  which  are  not  clean  one  pair,  the 
male  and  his  female],(^)  in  order  to  preserve 
their  living  seed  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth, 

4  For  after  yet  seven  days,  I  will  make  it  to 

rain  on  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  and  I  will  destroy  every  being 
which  I  have  made  from  off  the  face  of  the 
gromidy 

5  And  Ndah  did  aU  as   Yahveh  had  ccmr 

mxmded  him. 

6  And  Ndah  was  600  years  old  when  the 

deluge  of  waters  was  upon  the  earth. 

7  And  Ndah  came,  and  his  sons  and  his  wife, 

and  his  sons  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark 
before  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

8  Of  dean  cattle  and  of  colile  which  is  not  dean 

and  of  fowh  [dean  and  of  fowls  that  are 
not  dean],  and  of  all  that  which  moves 
upon  the  ground.i^) 

9  two  by  two  came  to  N6ah  in  the  ark,  the  mxde 

{})  We  complete,  according  to  the  version  of  the  Septnagint, 
this  verse,  mutilated  in  the  Hebrew  text  (See  A.  Kajser,  Das 
wrexUische  Buck  der  Urgeschichte  Israels,  p.  8.) 

(')  Again  an  incomplete  verse  in  the  Hebrew,  which  we 
restore  according  to  the  Septnagint, 
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and  the  femcde,  as  Elohimi^)  had  com- 
manded  N6ah.(^) 

10  And  it  happeried  after  seven  days  the  waiers 

of  the  deluge  were  upon  the  earth. 

11  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  N6ah, 

in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  on  that  day  all  the  springs 
of  the  great  abyss  gushed  forth,  and  the 
flood-gates  of  heaven  were  opened 

12  and  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days 

and  forty  nights, 

13  In  this  same  day  Ndah  entered  into  the  ark, 

and  Sh6m  and  H4m  and  Ydpheth,  the 
sons  of  N6ah,  and  the  wife  of  Ndah,  and 
the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  him, 

14  they  and  every  living  being  after  its  kind — 

all  cattle  after  its  kind,  all  that  is  feathered, 

all  that  is  winged ; 
16  and  they  came  to  N6ah  into  the  ark,  two  by 

two  of  all  flesh  in  which  is  the  breath  of 

life; 
16  and  they  that  came,  male  and  female  of  all 

(*)  The  employment  of  this  divine  Name  here,  instead  of 
that  of  Yahveh,  is  exceptional  and  singular,  for  this  verse  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  Jehovist  redaction.  (See  Schrader,  Stu- 
dien  zur  Kritik  und  Erklcerung  der  Biblischen  UrgeschicJUe, 
p.  138.) 

(')  It  seems  at  least  very  probable  that  the  sentence,  which 
the  text  as  it  stands  transfers  to  the  end  of  verse  16 — and  Yah- 
veh shut  him  up— occurred  originally  at  this  point 
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flesh,  came  in  obedience  to  what  Elohim 
had  commanded  N6ah  [and  Yahveh  shut 
him  up\{^) 

17  And  the  deluge  vxis  forty  days  on  the  earth  ; 

and  the  VKtiers  increased  and  lifted  up  the 
ark,  and  it  was  raised  above  the  earth. 

18  And  the  waters  strengthened  and  grew  upon 

the  earth,  and  the  ark  began  to  move  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters. 

19  And  the  waters  strengthened  more  and  more 

upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains 
that  are  under  all  the  heavens  were 
covered ; 

20  fifteen  cubits  upwards  the  waters  rose,  and 

the  mountains  were  covered. 

21  And  all  flesh  that  moved  upon  the  earth 

died,  of  cattle,  of  wild  animals,  and  of 
every  reptile  which  creeps  upon  the  earth, 
and  also  every  man  ; 

22  everything  that  breathed  the  breath  of  life 

in  its  nostrils,  everything  that  was  upon 
the  dry  land  died. 

23  And  every  living  being  which  was  upon  the 

face  of  the  ground  was  destroyed,  from  man 
even  to  the  cattle,  the  reptiles  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  they  were  exterminated  from 
off  the  earth;   and  there  renuxined  only 

(^)  See  the  preceding  note. 
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Ndah  and  those  who  were  with  him  in  the 
ark, 
24  And  the  waters  grew  upon  the  earth  during 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

CHAP.  VIII.  1.  And  Elohim  remembered  N6ah, 
and  all  the  animals  and  all  the  cattle  which 
were  with  him  in  the  ark;  and  Elohim 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  were  abated. 

2  And  the  sources  of  the  abyss  and  the  flood- 

gates of  heaven  were  closed,  and  the  rain 
from  heaven  ceased. 

3  and  the  waters  retreated  from  off  the  earthy 

departing  and  withdrawing  themselves^  and 
the  waters  diminished  after  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days. 

4  And  the  ark  stood  still  on  the  mountains  of 

ArAr&t,  in  the  seventh  month,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

5  The  waters  went  on  decreasing  until  the  tenth 

month ;  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains appeared. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  the  forty 

days,  Ndah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark 
that  he  had  made, 

7  and  he  sent  out  the  raven ;  and  it  went  oiU, 
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going  forth  and  retummgy  until  the  tocUers 
were  dried  up  on  the  earth. 

s ,(*)  and  he  sent  out  after  it  the 

dove,  to  see  if  the  waters  had  diminished  on 
the  face  of  the  ground , 

9  and  the  dove  found  no  place  where  to  rest 
the  sole  of  its  feet,  and  it  returned  to  him 
into  the  ark,  because  the  waters  were  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  he  stretched 
ovl  his  hand,  and  took  it  and  brought  it 
back  to  him  into  the  ark, 

10  And  Ndah  waited  yet  seven  more  days,  and 

again  he  sent  the  dove  out  of  the  ark; 

11  and  the  dove  returned  to  him  in  the  evening, 

and  behold,  a  fresh  olive  leaf  vkls  in  its 
beak.  And  Ndah  knew  that  the  waters 
had  diminished  off  the  earth. 

12  Avd  Ndah  waited  yet  seven  more  days,  and 

he  sent  out  the  dove;  bid  this  time  it  re- 
turned to  him  n/)  rtwre. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  six  hundredth 

and  first  year,  in  the  first  month,  the  first 
of  the  month,  the  waters  had  dried  off 
the  earth  ;  and  Ndah  raised  the  lid  of  the 

(')  There  is  an  undoabted  gap  here,  bat  it  is  possible  to  fill 
it  with  an  almost  entire  certainty  with  the  help  of  the  opening 
words  of  verses  10  and  12 : 

[And  Noah  waited  seven  days.] 
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chesty  and  behold,  the  mrface  of  the  ground 
wa8  dried. 

14  And  in  the  second  month,  the  twenty-seventh. 

day  of  the  month,  the  earth  was  dry. 

15  And  Elohim  spake  to  N6ah,  saying : 

16  **  Go  out  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife  and 

thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 

17  Every  living  animal  which  is  with  thee  of  all 

flesh,  of  fowls,  of  cattle,  and  of  every  being 
endowed  with  motion,  which  moves  upon 
the  earth,  make  them  to  go  out  with  thee ; 
let  them  spread  themselves  over  the  earth, 
let  them  be  fruitful,  and  let  them  multiply 
upon  the  earth !" 

18  And  N6ah  went  out,  and  his  sons  and  his 

wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him. 

19  Every  living  animal  and  every  being  en- 

dowed with  motion,  and  every  bird,  and 
everything  that  moves  upon  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  their  kinds,  came  out  of  the  ark. 

ao  ^710?  N6ah  built  an  altar  to  Yahveh,  and  he 
took  of  all  dean  cattle,  and  of  all  clean  fowl, 
and  he  offered  a  holocaust  upon  the  altar; 

21  and  Yahveh  smelled  t/ie  -pleasant  odor,  and 
Yahveh  said  in  his  heart:  ''I  will  no  longer 
curse  the  ground  because  of  man,  for  the 
thought  of  the  heart  of  man  is  evil  from  his 
youth  :  and  I  will  not  smite  everything  thai 
lives,  05  /  have  done  before. 
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22  80  long  as  the  days  of  the  earth  shall  be,  the 
seed-time  and  the  harvest,  the  cold  and  the 
heat,  the  summer  and  the  winter,  the  day 
and  the  night  shall  not  ceased 

CHAP.  IX.  1.  And  Elohira  blessed  Ndah  and  his 
sons,  and  said  tx)  thera:  "  Be  fruitful,  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth. 

2  And  you  shall  be  an  object  of  fear  and  terror 

to  all  the  animals  of  the  earth,  and  to  all 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  all  that  move  upon 
the  earth  and  to  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ; 
they  are  delivered  into  your  hands. 

3  All  things  that  move  and  all  living  things 

shall  be  to  you  for  food  ;  like  as  the  green 
of  the  herb,  I  give  you  all. 

4  But  you  shall  not  eat  the  flesh  with  its  soul, 

with  its  blood. 

5  But  likewise  I  will  demand  back  your  blood, 

that  of  your  souls ;  I  will  demand  it  back 
at  the  hand  of  every  animal,  and  at  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  is  his  brother,  will  I 
demand  back  the  life  of  man. 

6  Whoso  spills  the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall 

his  blood  be  spilled,  because  it  is  in  the 
image  of  Elohim  that  he  has  made  man. 

7  And  you,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  spread 

yourselves  over  the  earth,  and  multiply 
upon  it." 
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8  And  Elohim  spoke  to  N6ah,  and  to  his  sons 

with  him,  saying : 

9  "  Behold,  I  will  establish  my  compact  with 

you  and  with  your  race  after  you, 

10  and  with  every  living  being  that  is  with  you, 

of  fowl,  of  cattle,  and  of  every  animal  of 
the  earth  with  you,  be  it  with  all  those 
who  came  out  of  the  ark,  be  it  with  every 
animal  of  the  earth. 

11  And  I  will  establish  my  compact  with  you  : 

all  flesh  shall  never  again  be  exterminated 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  there  shall 
never  again  be  a  deluge  to  destroy  the 
earth.'* 

12  And  Elohim  said :  **  This  is  a  sign  of  the 

compact  which  I  grant  between  me  and 
you  and  every  living  creature,  which  is 
with  you,  to  endure  forever ; 

13  I  have  placed  my  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  it 

shall  be  for  a  sign  of  the  compact  between 
me  and  the  earth. 

14  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  I  shall  have 

gathered  together  the  cloud  above  the 
earth,  the  bow  will  appear  in  the  cloud. 

15  And  I  will  call  to  mind  the  compact  which  is 

between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  being 
of  all  flesh,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
waters  of  a   deluge  to  destroy  all  flesh. 
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16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud,  and  I  will 

look  upon  it  to  remind  me  of  the  perpetual 
compact  between  Elohim  and  every  living 
being  of  all  flesh,  which  is  upon  the  earth/' 

17  And  Elohim  said  to   N6ah :   ''This  is  the 

sign  of  the  compact  which  I  have  estab- 
lished between  me  and  all  flesh,  which  is 
upon  the  earth." 
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vm. 

THE  CUKSE   OF   KENI'AK. 

(JEHOVIST   BOUBCE.) 

CHAP.  IX.  18.  And  the  sons  of  N6ah,  who  came 
out  of  the  ark,  were  Sh6m,  Hdm  and 
Y&pheth,  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Ke- 
nA'an. 

19  These  three  are  the  sons  of  N6ah,  and  from 
them  all  the  earth  was  peopled. 

'26  And  N6ab  began  to  be  a  cultivator  of  the 
ground,  and  he  planted  the  vine ; 

21  And  he  drank  wine,  and  became  drunken, 

and  uncovered  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
tent. 

22  And  5^4m,  the  father  of  Ken&*an,  saw  the 

nakedness  of  his  father,  and  he  told  of  it 
without  to  his  two  brothers. 

23  Then  Sh6m  and  YApheth  took  the  cloak  and 

laid  it  upon  their  two  shoulders ;  and  they 
walked  backward  and  covered  the  naked- 
ness of  their  father;  and  their  face  was 
36 
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turned  to  the  other  side,  and  they  saw  not 
the  nakedness  of  their  father. 

24  And  N6ah  awoke  from  his  drunkenness,  and 

knew  that  which   his  youngest  son  had 
done  to  him ; 

25  and  he  said:  ** Cursed  be  Ken4*an!    Let  him 

be  the  slave  of  the  slaves  of  his  brothers ! " 

26  And  he  said:  ** Blessed  be  Yahveh,  the  god 

of   Sh6m !    and   may   Ken&*an    be   their 
slave ! 

27  May  Elohim(^)  enlarge  Y^pheth,  and  may  he 

dwell  in  glorious  tents,(^)  and  may  Ken^^an 
be  their  slave  T* 

(^)  Elohim  is  used  here  in  the  verse  relating  to  Yapheth, 
because  that  is  the  universal  name  of  God  in  connection  with 
the  Gentiles,  whereas  that  of  Yahveh  is  peculiar  to  the  chosen 
people,  who  ascribe  their  origin  to  Sh^m. 

(*)  Literally  "  tents  of  glory  j "  this  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  interpretation,  and  much  more  probable  than  that  cur- 
rent in  the  majority  of  versions,  ^'  that  he  may  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Sh^m.*^ 
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IX. 

THE  PEOPLES   DESCENDED   FROM  NOAH. 

(EL0HJ8T  SOURCE.) 

CHAP.  X.  1.  This  is  "The  genealogy  of  the  sons 
of  N6ah,  Sh^m,  H4m  and  Y^pheth." 
And  sons  were  born  to  them  after  the 
deluge. 

2  The  sons  of  YApheth :  G6mer  and  M^gOg  and 

MMai  and  Y^vdn  and  TUbal  and  Meshek 
and  Tir^s. 

3  The  sons  of  G6mer:  Ashkenaz  and  Rlphath 

and  Tdgarm^h. 

4  And  the  sons  of  Y^vAn :  Elishah  and  Tar- 

shlsh,  the  Kittlm  and  the  Dod^nlm. 
6  By  these  were   peopled  the  islands  of  the 
nations    by   countries,   according   to    the 
language  of  each,  according  to  their  fami- 
lies, by  nations. 

6  The  sons  of  H^ra :  Kilsh  and  Miyralm  and 

Ptit  and  KenA'an. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Kilsh:  Seba  and  HavlUh 

and  Sabt&h  and  Ra'em^h,  and  SabtekA ; — 
38 
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and    the   sons   of    Ra'emah :    ShebA  and 
DedAn. 

8  [(^)  And  Ktish  begat  Nimrod,  and  he  be- 

gan to  be  a  hero  (gibbor)  on  the  earth ; 

9  he  was  a   hero-huntsman    before   Yahveh ; 

therefore  it  is  said   "like   Nimr6d,   hero- 
huntsman  before  Yahveh." 

10  And  the  beginning  of  his  royalty  was  B^bel 

and  Erek,  and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shin'ar. 

11  From  this  land  came  out  Asshilr,  and  he 

built  Nineveh  and  Reh6b6th-lr  and  K&- 

12  lah  and  Resen   between   Nineveh  and  K&- 

lab  :  that  is  the  great  city.] 

13  And   Mifralm  begat   the   Lftdim    and   the 

'An4mlm    and    the    Leh^blm     and    the 
Naphtiihim 

14  and    the    Pathriislm    and    the    Kasltihlm ; 

from  whom  came  forth  the  Pelishtim,  and 
the  Kapht6rlm. 

15  And  Kena*an  begat  ^^ddn,  his  first  born, 

and  H^th 

16  and   the   Yebftsl   and  the   Em6rl  and  the 

GirgAshi 

17  and  the  Hivvl  and  the  *Arql  and  the  Slnl 

18  and  the  ArvAdi  and   the  ^^^^^1  and   the 

(')  These  five  vereea  manifestly  constitute  an  intercalation, 
originally  foreign  to  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  N6a^b;  and 
drawn  firom  the  Jehovist  document. 
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5ainathi,  and  afterwards  the  families  of 
the  Kena'anl  were  scattered, 

19  aad  the  borders  of  the  Kena'anl  reached  from 

9ld6n  unto  *Azzah,  going  towards  Ger4r, 
and  as  far  as  Lcsha*,  going  toward  SedOm 
and  *Am6rAh  and  Admah  and  ^^hOim. 

20  These  are  the  children  of  IlAm  according  to 

their  families,  according  to  their  languages, 
in  their  countries,  in  their  nations ; 

21  [and  there  were  some  born  also  of  Sh6m, 

the  father  of  all  the  sons  of  *Eber,  and  the 
elder  brother  of  Yapheth.](') 

22  The  sons  of  Sh^m :  'Eldm  and  Asshilr  and 

Arphakshad  and  Ltid  and  Ar^m. 

23  And  the  sons  of  Ar^m:  ^tl?,  Hill,  Gether 

and  Mash. 

24  And  Arphakshad  begat  Shelah,  and  Shelah 

begat  *Eber ; 

25  and  of  *]&ber  were  born  two  sons :  the  name 

of  the  one  Peleg,  because  that  in  these 
days  the  earth  was  divided  and  the  name 
of  his  brother  Y4qtan.(^) 

n)  This  verse  deviates  from  the  usual  system  of  the  gene- 
aloj^y,  and  manifestly  constitutes  an  addition  to  the  primitive 
document 

(')  The  form  of  this  verse,  more  complex  than  the  genea- 
logical statements  in  general,  gives  rise  to  strong  suspicions 
that  the  primitive  text  has  been  developed  by  later  addition^*. 
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26  And  Y&qtAn  begat  Alni6d^  and  Shaleph 

and  Ha^arm^veth  and  Yera^^ 

27  and  Had6rain  and  tizd  and  DiqlAh 

28  and  *Obal  and  AbimAel  and  Sheba 

29  and   Opliir   and    Havilah  and   Y6bab;   all 

these  are  the  sons  of  Y^qtAn, 

30  and  their  dwelling  was  from  MSshA,  going 

toward  Seph^r,  as  far  as  the  mountain  of 
the  East. 

31  These  are  the  children  of  Sh^m,  according 

to  their  families,  according  to  their  lan- 
guages, by  countries,  by  nations. 

32  Such  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  N6ah, 

according  to  their  genealogies,  by  their 
nations,  and  from  them  the  nations  were 
spread  over  the  earth  after  the  deluge. 
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X. 

THE   TOWER   OF  BABEL. 

(JEHOVIST    VERSIOir.) 

CHAP.  XI.  1.  And  all  the  earth  had  only  one  lan- 
guage and  the  same  words. 

2  And   it   came   to   pass,  in   their  migration 

from  the  East,  they  found  a  great  valley 
in  the  land  of  Shin*Ar,  and  they  abode 
there. 

3  And  they  said  one  to  the  other:  "Come!  let 

us  mould  some  bricks  and  bake  them  in 
the  fire!"  And  brick  served  them  for 
stone  and  asphaltum  for  mortar. 

4  And  they  said :  **Come  !  let  us  build  a  city 

and  a  tower,  and  let  its  top  reach  to 
heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  that 
we  may  not  be  dispersed  over  the  surface 
of  all  the  earth." 

5  And  Yahveh  came  down  to  see  the  city  and 

the  tower,  which  the  sons  of  men  builded. 

6  And   Yahveh   said:    ** Behold,    they   are    a 

single  people,  and  a  single  language  is  for 
42 
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all,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  their 
work,  and  now  nothing  more  will  hinder 
them  from  accomplishing  all  that  they 
shall  project. 

7  Come !  let  us  go  down  and  confound  their 

language,  that  the  one  may  no  longer 
understand  the  language  of  the  other  I" 

8  And  Yahveh   scattered   them  from  thence 

over  the  surface  of  all  the  earth,  and  they 
stopped  building  the  city. 

9  Therefore  did  they  call  it  by  the  name  of 

B^bel,  because  Yahveh  there  confounded 
the  language  of  all  the  earth,  and  from 
thence  Yahveh  scatters  I  them  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 
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XI. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE   TERAHITES. 

(ELOHIST   VERaiON.) 

CHAP.  XI.  10.  This  is  ''  The  genealogies  of  8h6in: '' 
Sh6m  was  [aged]  100  years,  and  he  begat 
Arphakshad,  two  years  after  the  deluge  : 

11  Sh6m  lived  500  years  after  having  begotten 

Arphakshad,    and    he    begat    sons    and 
daughters. 

12  And   Arphakshad   lived  35  years,  and  he 

begat  Shelah ; 

13  and  Arphakshad  lived  403  years  after  hav- 

ing begotten  Shelah;    and  he  begat  sons 
and  daughters. 

14  And  Shelah  lived  30  years,  and  he  begat 

'thev; 

15  and  Shelah  lived  403  years  after  he  had 

begotten   *Eber,   and  he   begat   sons  and 
daughters. 

16  And  *Eber   lived   34  years,  and  he  begat 

Peleg; 
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17  and  'Eber  lived   430    years    after   he   had 

begotten  Peleg,  and  he   begat   sons  and 
daughters. 

18  And  Peleg  lived  30  years,  and   he   begat 

Re'ti; 

19  and   Peleg   lived   209   years    after   having 

begotten   Re*ti,    and  he   begat   sons   and 
daughters. 

20  And  Re*ft  lived.  32   years,  and  he   begat 

Sertig; 

21  and    Re*ti  lived    207    years   after   having 

begotten  Sertig,  and  he   begat  sons  and 
daughters. 

22  And  Sertig  lived  30   years,  and  he  begat 

Nab6r ; 

23  and   Seriig    lived   200   years   after   having 

begotten  N&h6r,  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters. 

24  And  Nab^r  lived  29  years,  and  he  begat 

Terah ; 

25  and  N4b6r  lived   119  years   after  having 

begotten  Terah,  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters. 
2B  And  Terah  lived  70  years,  and  he  begat 
AbrAm  and  N^b^r  Q^d  H^rdn. 
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THE  MIGRATION    OF   THE   TERAHITES. 
(elohist  versiobt.) 

CHAP.  XII.  27.  This  is  ''  The  genealogies  of  Terah." 
Terah  begat  Abram  and  N^^6r  and  H&- 
r&n,  and  H^rAn  begat  L6t. 

28  And  H^T&n  died  in  the  presence  of  Terah, 

his  father,  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  in 
Ur  of  the  Kasdim. 

29  And  Abr&m   and   Na^jdr  took  wives:   the 

name  of  Abr^in's  wife,  SdrM,  and  the 
name  of  Ndh6r's  wife,  Milk^h,  daughter 
of  H^r^n,  father  of  Milk&h  and  father  of 
Yisk^h. 

30  And  S&T^i  was  sterile  ;  she  had  no  child. 

31  And  Terah  took  Abr^m,  his  son,  and  L6t, 

the  son  of  H^r&n,  his  grandson,  and  S^rdi, 
his  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of  Abr&ra,  his 
son ;  and  they  departed  together  from  tir 
of  the  Kasdim  to  go  towards  the  land  of 
Kena*an,  and  they  went  as  far  as  Qdr&n 
and  settled  themselves  there. 

32  And  the  days  of  Terah   were   205   years, 

and  Terah  died  at  Q^rin. 
46 
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AND  or 
PARALLEL  TRADITIONS. 


CHAPTER   L 

THB    CREATION    OF    HAN. 

AocOKDiNa  to  the  ideas  commonly  prevailing 
among  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  man  is  r^arded  as 
autochthonous,  or  issued  from  the  earth  which  bears 
him.  Rarely,  in  the  accounts  which  treat  of  his  first  . 
appearance,  do  we  discover  a  trace  of  the  notion  which 
supposes  him  to  be  created  by  the  omnipotent  opera- 
tion of  a  deity,  who  is  personal  and  distinct  from 
primordial  matter.  The  fundamental  concepts  of 
pantheism  and  emanatism,  upon  which  were  based 
the  learned  and  proud  religions  of  the  ancient  world, 
made  it  possible  to  leave  in  a  state  of  vague  uncer- 
tainty the  origin  and  production  of  men.  They  were 
looked  upon,  in  common  with  all  things,  as  having 
sprung  from  the  very  substance  of  the  divinity,  which 
was  confounded  with  the  world ;  this  coming  forth 
had  been  a  spontaneous  action,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chain  of  emanations,  and  not  the  result 
of  a  free  and  determinate  act  of  creative  will,  and 
there  was  very  little  anxiety  shown  to  define,  other- 
wise than  under  a  symbolical  and  mythological  form, 
47 
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the  manner  of  that  emanation  which  took  place  by  a 
veritable  act  of  spontaneous  generation. 

"  Of  the  wind  Colpias  (the  voice  of  the  breath, 
Qdl'piaji)  and  his  spouse  Baau  (chaos,  Bafid),^^  says 
one  of  the  fragments  of  Phoenician  cosmogony,  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  as  under 
the  name  of  Sanchoniathon,(*)  "  was  born  the  human 
and  mortal  pair  of  Protogonos  (the  first-born,  Addm- 
Qadmdn)  and  iEon  (Havdth),  and  ^on  found  out 
how  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  Their  children 
were  Genos  and  Genea  {Q^n  and  Qindth),  who  dwelt 
in  Phoenicia,  and,  overcome  by  the  heat  of  summer, 
began  to  lift  their  hands  toward  the  sun,  regarding 
it  as  the  only  god,  lord  of  heaven,  a  belief  which  is 
expressed  in  the  name  Beelsam^u  {Ba^alrSha7n^my\^ 
In  another  fragment  of  the  same  cosmogonies(')  the 
birth  of  '*the  autochthonous  issue  of  the  earth'' 
{Vi^'ivo^  AuTOxduji^y  h£dddm  min-hd'addindth),  from 
whom  springs  the  race  of  men,  is  touched  upon. 
The  traditions  of  Libya  made  the  first  human  being, 
larbas,  spring  from  the  plains  heated  by  the  sun,  and 
gave  him  for  food  the  sweet  acorns  of  the  oak 
tree.(*)  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
are  told  (*)  that  "  the  fertilizing  mud  left  by  the  Nile, 
and  exposed  to  the  vivifying  action  of  heat  induced 

(*)  P.  14,  Ed.  Orelli :  see  the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  II.  E. 

(«)  Cf.  Genesis  iv.  26  :  "  Then  (in  the  days  of  ShSth,  after  the 
birth  of  En6sh)  men  began  to  invoke  by  the  name  of  Yahveh." 

(«)  P.  18,  Ed.  OrelH ;  in  the  first  appendix,  II.  F. 

(*)  Fragment  of  Pindar  cited  by  the  author  of  Philotophumena, 
v.,  7,  p.  97,  ed.  Miller. 

(*)  Same  fragment;  Censorin.,  De  die  naial,,  4;  Cf.  Justin. , 
II.  1. 
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by  the  sun's  rays,  brought  forth  germs  which  spring 
up  as  the  bodies  of  men."  This  belief,  translated 
into  a  mythological  form,  made  human  beings  ema- 
nate from  the  eye  of  the  god  R4-'Har-em-akhiiti  ;(*) 
in  other  words,  the  sun.  The  emanation  which 
brings  forth  in  such  wise  the  material  part  of  men, 
does  not,  however,  prevent  a  later  demiurgic  opera- 
tion, which  gives  them  the  finishing  touches,  and 
endows  them  with  a  soul  and  intellect  Among  the 
Asiatic  and  Northern  races  of  the  'Amu  and  the 
Tama'hu  (corresponding  to  the  races  of  Sh6m  and 
Y^pheth  in  the  Biblical  account),  this  oi>eration  is 
attributed  to  the  goddess  Sekhet,  while  'Har  per- 
forms the  same  office  for  the  negroes.  As  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  regarded  themselves  as  superior  to 
all  other  races,  their  fashioner  was  the  supreme  demi- 
urge KhntLm,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  he 
appears  upon  some  monuments  moulding  clay,  where- 
with to  form  man,  upon  the  same  potter's  wheel  on 
which  he  has  already  shaped  the  primordial  ^g  of 
the  universe.(*) 

Presented  in  this  wise,  the  Egyptian  account  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Jehovist  docu- 
ment of  Genesis,(')  wherein  God  "  forms  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground."  Furthermore,  the  action 
of  the  modeler  furnished  the  most  natural  means  of 
representing  to  primitive  imaginations  the  action  of 
the  creator  or  demiurge  under  an  intelligible  form. 

(')  Papyrut  of  Boulaq,  vol.  IT.,  pi.  xi.,  p.  6,  1,  3. — See  also  E. 
LefSbure,  Transactwnt  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaology^  vol, 
IV.,  pp.  46  and  47. 

(*)  See  Chabas,  iUudet  sur  VantxquiU  historique,  p.  81. 

(•)  n.  4. 
4 
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Thus  we  still  find  among  peoples  who  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  savage  state,  the  same  notion  pre- 
vailing of  man  fashioned  out  of  earth  by  the  hand  of 
the  creator.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Peru,  the  finit 
man^  created  by  the  divine  Omnipotence,  is  called 
Alpa  camasca,  "  Animate  1  earth/\*)  Among  the 
tribes  of  North  America,  the  Mandans  related  that 
the  Great  Spirit  moulded  two  figures  of  clay,  which 
he  dried  and  animated  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
one  receiving  the  name  of  First  Man,  the  other  that 
of  Companion.  The  great  god  of  Tahiti,  Taeroa, 
formed  man  out  of  red  earth,  and  the  Dayaks  of 
Borneo,  proof  against  all  Mussulman  influences,  go 
on  telling  from  generation  to  generation  how  man 
was  formed  from  earth. 

We  will  not,  however,  insist  too  strenuously  upon 
admitting  this  last  category  of  aflBnities,  where  one 
might  easily  go  astray,  but  confine  ourselves  to  such 
as  are  offered  by  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  great 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  "The  Chaldeans,'' 
says  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  first  Christian 
ccnturies,(^  "call  Adam  the  man  whom  the  earth 
produced.  And  he  lay  without  movement,  without 
life,  and  without  breath,  just  like  an  image  of  the 
heavenly  Adam,  until  his  soul  had  been  given  him 
by  the   latter."  0     Ought  this   to   be  accepted   as 

(1)  On  the  other  hand,  a  second  tradition,  mentioned  by  Aven- 
dafio  (Serm.  IX.,  p.  100,  edit,  of  1649),  speaks  of  three  eggs  fallen 
from  heaven,  one  of  gold,  from  whence  came  out  the  Caracas  or 
princes,  the  next  of  silver,  from  which  the  nobles  originated,  and 
the  third  of  copper,  out  of  which  the  people  issued. 

(«)  Philosophumena,  v.,  7,  p.  97,  ed.  Miller. 

(')  Here  we  note  the  intervention  of  an  idea  which  plajs  an 
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indeed  a  legacy  from  antiquity  taught  in  some  one  of 
the  sacerdotal  schools  of  Chaldea,  or  rather  as  a  con- 
ception of  the  sects  of  Kabbalists,  a  later  development 
of  the  same  soil,  who  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages? 
The  question  is  still  very  doubtful.  In  any  case,  the 
cosmogonic  account  peculiar  to  Babylon,  put  into 
Greek  by  Bcrossus,  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance 

important  part  in  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  that  of  Adam  Qadmdn 
(Knorr  de  Rosenroth,  Kabbala  denudata,  toI.  I.»  p.  28),  prototype 
of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  primeval  emanation  of  the 
DiTinity,  having  the  character  of  a  true  Logos  (P.  Beer,  Geschichte, 
Lehren  und  Meinungen  oiler  reliffioBsen  Sekten  der  Judfn,  vol.  11.,  p. 
61 ;  Maury,  Revite  Archiologiquet  Ist  Series,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  239), 
The  Ophites  or  Nahassenians,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity, 
adopted  this  idea  of  Adl^m  Qadmon  in  their  Adamas,  in  regard 
to  whom  the  author  of  the  Philosophumena  furnishes  us  with 
some  curious  information  (v.,  6-9,  pp.  94-119,  ed.  Miller),  and 
whom  they  called  <*tbe  man  from  on  high/'  an  exact  translation 
of  the  Kabbala  title,  **  the  superior  Adam."  The  Barbelonites,  a 
branch  of  the  Ophites,  said  furthermore,  that  Logos  and  Ennoia, 
coming  together,  had  begotten  Autogenes  (Qadm6n),  type  of  the 
great  light,  and  surrounded  by  four  cosmic  luminaries,  with  Ale- 
theia  his  spouse,  of  whom  was  bom  Adamas,  the  typical  and  per- 
fect man  (St  Iren.,  Adv.  kseres.,  1,  29). 

To  what  extent  all  this  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  phi- 
losophioo- religious  conceptions  of  the  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Asia 
it  is  difficult  to  tell.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  in  one  of  the 
cosmogonic  fragments,  awkwardly  pieced  together,  and  preserved 
to  us  in  the  extracts  from  the  Sanchoniathon  of  Philo  of  By  bios, 
as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  Epigeios  or  Autochthon,  that  is  to 
say,  Adam  (with  the  same  allusion  to  ad^miith  as  in  the  text  of 
Genesis),  is  bom  at  the  beginning  of  all  things  of  the  supreme 
God  'Elioun,  and  is  identical  with  Ouranos,  brother  and  spouse  of 
Ge  (Sanchoniat.,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli).  See  our  first  appendix,  II.  O. 
Now,  according  to  the  Kabbala,  Ad^m  Qadmon  is  a  macrocosm, 
whence  emanate  the  four  successive  degrees  of  the  creation.  (ISee 
Maury,  Revue  Archiologique,  vol.  VIII.,  pp.  288-248.) 
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to  that  which  we  read  in  the  second  chapter  of  Grenesis ; 
here  again  man  lb  made  of  clay  after  the  manner  of  a 
statue.  "Belos  (the  demiurge  Bel-Marduk)  seeing 
that  the  earth  was  uninhabited,  though  fertile,  cut  off 
his  own  head,  and  the  other  gods,  after  kneading  with 
earth  the  blood  that  flowed  from  it,  formed  men,  who 
therefore  are  endowed  with  intelligence,  and  share  in 
the  divine  though t,(*)  and  also  the  animals,  who  are 
able  to  live  in  contact  with  the  air.(^)  With  the  differ- 
ence that  the  setting  is  polytheistic  in  the  one  case, 
and  strictly  monotheistic  in  the  other,  the  facts  here 
follow  exactly  the  same  order  as  in  the  narration  of 
the  Jehovist  document  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
barren  earth  (^)  becomes  fertile  ;(*)  then  man  is 
moulded  out  of  clay,  to  which  are  communicated 
the  intelligent  soul,  and  the  vital  breath,  (*)  and 
after  him  animals  are  formed  of  earth  as  he  was,(*) 

(1)  The  Orphics,  which  haTe  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  East, 
accepted,  as  regards  the  origin  of  men,  the  idea  to  which  we 
shall  recur  in  chapters  VII.  and  X.,  that  they  were  descended 
fh>m  the  Titans.  They  said  that  the  immaterial  part  of  man,  his 
soul,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Dionysos  Zagreus,  whom  these 
Titans  had  torn  to  pieces,  partly  devouring  his  members.  (Procl., 
In  Oratyl,  p.  82,  cf.  pp.  69  and  114;  Dio  Chrysost.,  Orat,,  80,  p. 
660;  Olympiador.,  In  Phaedon,  ap.  Mustoxyd.  et  Schin.,  Aneedot.^ 
part  IV.,  p.  4;  cf.  Marsil.  Ficin.,  IX.,  Ennead,  I.,  p.  88,  sq. ; 
Maury,  Hittoire  det  Religions  dt  la  GrHe,  toI.  III.,  p.  829.)  This 
is  the  same  idea  that  we  find  in  Berossus,  of  the  blood  of  a  god 
mingling  with  the  matter  out  of  which  men  are  formed,  and  also 
the  physiological  theory  that  the  soul  is  in  the  blood,  a  theory 
thai  we  find  reproduced  in  Oenetin  ix.  4  and  6. 

(*)  Berossus,  frag.  1 ;  see  our  first  appendix,  I.  E. 

(>)  Genesis  ii.  6.  (^)  Genesis  ii.  6. 

(»)  Gene&ls  ii.  7.  (•)  Genesis  ii.  19. 
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and  actually  modeled.  (^)  In  the  Elohist  version  of 
the  first  chapter,  man  is  created  after  the  animals, 
as  being  the  most  perfect  creature  issued  from  the 
hands  of  God,  and  the  crown  of  his  work.  More- 
over, the  divine  woric  is  described  in  a  far  more 
spiritual  manner;  all  the  creatures,  whatever  they 
may  be,  spring  into  being  at  the  sole  word  of  the 
Eternal.  In  the  second  chapter  Yahveh  descends 
almost  to  the  proportions  of  a  demiurge ;  in  the  first 
chapter  Elohim  is  the  creator,  in  the  full  force  of  the 
term. 

A  young  English  scholar,  Greorge  Smith,  gifted 
with  the  most  penetrative  genius,  who,  during  a 
very  brief  career,  terminated  suddenly  by  death, 
made  his  undying  mark  among  A  ssyriologists,  recog- 
nized the  remains  of  a  kind  of  cosmogonic  epic  of  an 
Assyro-Babylonian  Grenesis,  recounting  the  work  of 
the  sevjBn  day8,(^)  among  the  clay  tablets  covered  with 
cuneiform  writing,  belonging  to  the  Palace  Library 
of  Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  Museum.  Each  of  the  tablets,  of  which 
the  series  contained  this  history,  bore  one  of  the  songs 
of  the  poem,  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  narrative, 
giving  first  the  generation  of  the  gods,  sprung  from 
primordial  chaos,  then  the  successive  acts  of  Creation, 
following  the  same  order  as  that  used  in  the  Elohist 

C)  The  verb  ya^ar,  used  in  the  Biblical  text  to  designate  this 
formation  of  man  and  beasts,  is  properly  that  which  describes  the 
operation  of  the  potter  in  modeling  the  clay,  by  pressing  it  be- 
tween his  fingers. 

(')  See  the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  I.  C. 
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document  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,(^)  each  act, 
however,  being  attributed  to  a  different  god.  This 
narration  appears,  from  marked  indications,  (*)  to  be 
properly  an  Assyrian  version,  for  each  one  of  the 
great  sacerdotal  schools,  whose  existence  has  become 
known  to  us  in  the  territory  of  the  Chaldeo- Assyrian 
religion,  appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular 
form  of  cosmogonic  tradition ;  the  fundamental  idea 
was  everywhere  the  same,  but  the  mythologio 
expression  sensibly  varied.  The  Babylonian  story, 
made  known  to  us  by  Berossus,  presents  some  notable 
variations  from  that  which  we  read  in  the  documents 
so   fortunately  discovered   by  Grcorge   Smith ;   and 

(*)  We  have  the  fragments  of  two  tablets  which  still  bear  their 
numbers  in  order.  That  of  the  first  (1  in  our  appendix)  is  more 
theogonic  than  cosmogonic ;  it  contains  the  succession  of  the  gen- 
erations of  the  gods,  emanating  from  primordial  chaos.  This  is 
an  order  of  conceptions  antagonistic  to  the  monotheism  of  Genesis, 
wherein  for  all  this  exposition  are  substituted  the  two  veVses,  i.  1 
and  2.  The  fragment  of  the  fifth  tablet  (4)  belongs  to  the  story 
of  the  placing  of  the  celestial  bodies,  attributed  to  the  god  Anu ; 
this  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  in  Genesis  (i.  14-19),  and  we  see 
that  in  the  Assyrian  poem  it  finds  its  place  likewise  in  the  fourth 
song  following  that  concerning  Chaos.  In  the  interval  belong 
the  fhigments  of  two  more  tablets,  one  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and  of  the  vault  of  heaven  by 
the  god  Asshur  (2),  work  of  the  second  day  (Oenesu  i.  6-8) ;  the 
other  telling  of  the  dividing  of  the  continent  from  the  seas, 
eflFected  by  the  goddess  Kishar  or  Sheruya  (8),  work  of  the  third 
day  (OenuU  1.  9-10).  In  conclusion,  a  last  fragment  (6)  belongs 
to  a  later  tablet  than  the  fifth,  and  begins  with  the  creation  of 
terrestrial  animals,  attributed  to  the  combined  deities,  work  of 
the  sixth  day  {Genesu  i.  24,  26). 

(«)  These  indications  are  on  the  fragment  which  we  have  desig- 
nated by  the  figure  8,  and  they  result  from  the  importance  therein 
attributed  to  the  country  of  Assyria. 
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another  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  yields  us  a 
shred  of  the  tradition  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ktlti,  the 
Cutha  of  classic  geography,  whose  peculiar  indivi- 
duality is  not  less  strongly  characterised.(*)  The 
story  of  the  formation  of  man  is  unfortunately  not 
included  in  the  fragments  of  the  Assyrian  Grenesis, 
which  have  so  far  been  recognized.(*)  But  at  least 
we  know  positively  that  one  of  the  immortals  who 
was  represented  therein  as  "  having  formed  with 
his  hands  the  race  of  man,"(')  as  *'  having  formed 
humanity  to  be  subject  to  the  gods/\*)  was  £a,  the 

(1)  G.  Smith.  Chaldean  Account  of  Genens,  pp.  102-106.  [Rev. 
Ed.,  pp.  92-96.  Tr.]  This  account  treats  of  the  generations  of 
monstrous  beings  who  were  reputed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
darkness  of  chaos,  before  the  production  of  the  perfect  crea- 
tions of  the  world,  come  at  last  to  a  regular  order,  beings 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  they  could  not  endure  the  first 
manifestation  of  light.  We  read  the  same  rendering  of  the 
story,  according  to  the  Babylonian  tradition,  in  the  first  Aug- 
ment of  Berossus,  and  it  appears  likewise  in  the  first  Phoe- 
nician cosmogony  of  the  extracts  of  Sanchoniathon  (p.  10,  sq.,  ed. 
Orelli).  On  this  subject  see  C  W.  Mansell,  Gazette  Archiolo- 
gique,  1878,  pp.  131-140.  There  again  is  a  version  which  Gene^dt 
does  not  admit. 

(')  Notwithstanding,  in  fragment  5  the  creation  of  man  is  per- 
haps referred  to  in  these  words,  which  occur  after  the  indication 
of  the  creation  of  terrestrial  animals  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
gods: 

.  .  .  .  and  the  God  with  the  piercing  eye  (£a)  associated 
them  in  a  pair. 

.    .     .     .    tiie  collection  of  creeping  beasts  began  to  move.  .  . 

(s)  Likuna  va  at  immaiA  amatuhi  ina  pt  ^almat  qaqqadu  la 
ibnA  qatAiUf  **that  his  commandment  be  firm  and  never  be  for- 
gotten in  the  mouth  of  the  race  of  men,  that  his  two  hands  have 
formed !'' 

(*)  Ana  padiiunu  ibnu  amelutUy  *<to  be  subject  to  them  (the 
gods)  he  has  formed  humanity." 
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god  of  the  supreme  intelligence,  the  master  of  all 
wisdom,  the  "  god  of  the  pure  life,  director  of  pu- 
rity/V)  "he  who  raises  the  dead  to  life,"(^  "the 
merciful  one  with  whom  life  exi8ts."(^  Here  we  are 
given  a  kind  of  litany  of  gratitude,  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  on  a  bit  of  clay  tablet,  that  perhaps 
made  part  of  a  collection  of  cosmogonic  poenis.(*)  One 
of  the  most  usual  titles  of  £a  is  that  of  "  Lord  of  the 
human  species"  (bd  ten&eti);  and  more  than  once  in 
the  religious  and  cosmogonic  documents  there  is 
reference  to  the  connection  between  this  god  and 
"man  who  is  his  own/'  And  in  a  parallel  case 
the  term  employed  to  designate  "  man  "  in  his  con- 
nection with  his  creator,  is  admu,  the  Assyrian 
counterpart  of  the  Hebrew  dddm,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  word  which  almost  never  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  texts  so  far  known.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  word  was  not  the  one  which  had  been  taken 
to  form  the  name  of  the  first  man  in  the  Chaldeo- 
Babylonian  tradition.  (")      The    fragments    of   Be- 

(1)  //  napiiH  ellUi  ialkis  inibHk  mukil  teliltit  "god  of  the  pure 
life,  in  the  third  place  he  has  been  named,  director  of  purity." 

(*)  Bel  iipti  ellUiv  muballit  miti,  "god  of  the  pure  charm,  reviver 
of  the  dead." 

(')  Rimend  ia  buUvtu  haiik  iUiiu. 

(*)  The  text  in  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Asiyrische  I^est'dcke,  2d 
edition,  p.  80,  sq.  The  translation  given  in  G.  Smith,  Chaldean 
Account  of  Genetitj  p.  82,  sq.,  is  very  inexact.  [Improved  in  the 
Key.  Ed.,  pp.  76  sq.  Tr.]  That  of  Oppert  (in  E.  Ledrain,  His- 
toire  cT Israel,  vol.  I.,  p.  416)  is  infinitely  superior,  though  not 
absolutely  satisfactory.  The  fragment  presents  indeed  great 
difficulties,  owing  to  its  mutilated  condition. 

(^)  Ewald  has,  however,  grouped  some  indications  in  such  wis*",  as 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  name  of  Adam,  as  the  proper  name 
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rossns  (*)  give  Ad6ro8  as  the  Grecised  form  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  first  of  the  antediluvian  patriarehs,(*) 
and  the  original  type  of  this  name,  Adiuru,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  where 
it  is  cited  to  indicate  the  origin  itself  of  huraanity.(*) 
Among  the  Greeks  a  tradition  tells  how  Prome- 
theus, in  the  capacity  of  a  true  demiurge  of  the  infe- 
rior order,  formed  man  by  moulding  him  out  of  clay(*) 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  say  8ome(*) ;  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  the  destruction  of  a  primi- 
tive human  race,  according  to  others.(*)  This  l^nd 
was  immensely  popular  during  the  Roman  epoch,  and 
was  frequently  carved  upon  the  sarcophagi  of  that 
period.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  product  of  an  intro- 
duction of  foreign  ideas,  for  not  a  trace  of  it  is  found 
in  earlier  epochs.  In  the  genuinely  ancient  Greek 
poetry,  Prometheus  does  not  form  man,  but  he  ani- 
mates him  and  gifts  him  with  intellect,  by  means  of 
fire  stolen  from  heaven,  in  consequence  of  which 
theft  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  vengeance  of  Zeus. 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  Prometheus  of  .^Eschylus, 
as  well  as  the  rendering  in   Hesiod's   Works  and 

of  the  first  man,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Babylonians  (Jahr- 
bueher  der  biblucken  Wu$eiuchaft,  VIII.,  1866,  pp.  168,  290). 

(1)  Fragments  9,  10,  11  and  12  of  my  edition. 

(*)  The  confirmation  of  the  original  Babylonian  form  of  this 
name  has  proved  that  the  former  reading  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Berossos,  AAQP02,  should  be  corrected  to  AA12P02. 

(•)  See  G.  Smith  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Aretueologyy  vol.  III.,  p.  878. 

(*)  The  people  of  Phocis  fabled  that  it  was  with  the  earth  of 
their  country :  Pausan.,  X.,  4,  8. 

(•)  ApoUodor.,  1.,  7,  1 ;  Ovid,  Metamorph.,  I.,  v.  82  et  seq. 

(•)  Mym,  Maffn.j  v.  Upoftridtl'C ;  Steph.,  Bt/2.y  v.  'Ik6viov. 
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Days,  which  belongs  to  an  epoch  more  ancient 
still.  As  to  the  birth  of  mortals,  without  pro- 
genitors, the  oldest  of  all  Greek  legends,  already 
regarded  with  scepticism  by  some  individuals  at  the 
time  when  the  poems  adorned  with  the  name  of 
Homer  were  composed,(^)  describe*]  them  as  issuing 
spontaneously,  or  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  gods,^*) 
from  the  heated  crust  of  the  earth,  or  else  from  the 
rent  trunk  of  the  oak.(^)  The  Italiotes  held  also  to 
this  last  origin. (*)  In  the  Scandinavian  Mythology, 
the  gods  drew  the  first  human  beings  forth  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,(*)  and  the  same  belief  existed  among 
the  Gtermans.(*)  There  are  some  very  distinct  traces 
of  it  in  the  Vedas  of  India,(^)  and  we  shall  presently 

(1)   Odt/ss.,  T.,  V.  168. 

(')  In  Hesiod's  Workt  and  Dayi^  the  four  successive  humani- 
ties of  the  four  ages,  are  created  by  the  gods,  and  that  of  the 
bronze  age  is  drawn  from  the  oak-trees. 

(')  Touching  the  idea  of  the  Autochthony  of  the  first  men,  thus 
regarded,  see  Welcker,  Oriechische  Ocetterlehrey  vol.  I.,  pp.  777-787. 

(*)  Virgil,  Eneid,  VIII.,  v.  813  et  seq. ;  Censorin,  De  die  natal,  4. 

(*)  *'  One  day  Odin  and  his  two  brothers  found  in  their  road 
two  trunks  of  trees,  an  ash  and  an  alder.  These  two  trunks  had 
neither  living  soul,  nor  intelligence,  nor  a  fair  aspect.  Odin  en- 
dowed them  with  a  living  soul,  Hoenir  with  intelligence,  Lodur 
with  blood  and  a  fkir  aspect ;  these  were  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman."  Edda,  Volospa^  strophe  16,  16.  See  Stuhr,  Nor- 
dUche  AlterthUmer,  p.  105. 

(•)  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologies  vol.  I.,  p.  837  et  seq. 

(^)  See  the  Memoir  of  Preller,  Die  Vorttellungen  der  AUen, 
besonders  der  Griechen,  von  dem  Ursprung  und  den  mltetten  Schiek- 
salen  da  Mensehliseken  OeschlechUt  in  the  Philologut  of  Gottingen 
for  the  year  1852.  On  the  subject  of  the  various  legends  about 
men  being  born  of  trees,  it  is  well  to  consult  also  A.  De  Guberna- 
tis,  Mythologie  des  Plantes,  vol.  I.,  pp.  86-44. 
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find  it,  with   some   most   remarkable  peculiarities, 
among  the  Iranians  of  Bactriana  and  Persia.(^) 

The  religion  of  Zarathustra  (2iOroaster)  is  the  only 
one  among  the  learned  religions  of  the  ancient  world, 
which  refers  the  creation  to  the  voluntary  act  of 
a  personal  god,  distinct  from  primordial  matter. 
Ahuramazd^,  the  good  and  great  god,  is  represented 
as  creating  the  universe  and  manO  in  six  successive 
periods,  which,  instead  of  including  only  one  week,  as 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  make,  when  taken  all 
together,  a  year  of  365  days ;  (')  the  creation  of  man 
finishing  his  work.  The  first  of  human  beings  who 
issued  unblemished  from  the  creator's  hands,  is  called 
Gay6maretan,  "  mortal  life.'V)  The  most  ancient  of 
the  Scriptures  attributed  to  the  prophet  of  Irftn  limit 
their  revelations  to  this  announcement ;  (*)  but  we 

(1)  Another  Greek  tradition,  which  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as 
this,  makes  man  descend  from  the  Titans.  We  will  leave  this 
unnoticed  for  the  moment,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
somewhat  at  length  in  chapters  VII.  and  X. 

(*)  Baga  vazarka  AuramazdA  hya  im6m  bumim  add  hya  avam 
a^m&nam  add  hya  martiyam  add  hya  tiyatim  add  martiyahyd^  "  Au- 
ramazd&  is  the  great  god ;  he  created  this  earth,  he  created  this 
hearen,  he  created  man.  he  created  propitious  destiny  for  man.*' 
Such  is  the  profession  of  ftiith  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  great  official  inscriptions  of  the  Achemenidean  monarchs. 

(')  See  Spiegel,  Avuta^  vol.  III.,  p.  lii.  et  seq. ;  Brdnische  Alter- 
thumtkundej  vol.  I.,'  p.  454  et  seq. ;  vol.  II.,  p.  143. 

(*)  In  reference  to  this  personage,  it  is  well  to  consult  the  ap. 
pendiz  of  Windischmann's  book,  Mithra^  Ein  Beitrag  gur  Mythen- 
getehichU  det  OrienU,  Leipzig,  1857. — For  the  signification  of  the 
name,  see  Spiegel,  Erdnische  AlUrthunuktmdey  vol.  I.,  p.  510. 

(6)  Fo^fw,  XIV.,  18;  XXVI.,  14  and  33;  LXVII.,  G3;  ritpe- 
red,  XXIV.,  3 ;  Yeseht,  XIII.,  86  and  87 ;  aee  Spiegel,  Avesta, 
TOl.  III.,  p.  Iv. 
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find  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  origin  of  thb 
human  species  in  the  book  entitled  Bundehesh,  dedi- 
cated to  the  exposition  of  a  complete  cosmogony. 
This  book  is  written  in  the  Pahlevian  tongue,  and 
not  in  Zend,  the  language  of  Zoroaster's  works ;  and 
the  edition  which  we  possess  is  posterior  to  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  by  the  Mussulmans.  In  spite  of  its 
recent  date,  being  the  work  of  Mazdaeans,  clinging 
with  obstinate  fidelity  to  their  religion,  and  repelling 
every  foreign  influence^  it  contains  traditions  whose 
ancient  and  clearly  indigenoas  character  has  been 
vouched  for  by  competent  scholars  like  Windisch- 
mann,  Spiegel  and  Canon  de  Harlez.  Criticism  accepts 
this  as  an  authentic  source  of  information  in  regard 
to  that  portion  of  the  records  of  Zoroastrianism 
which  does  not  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  Hturgic 
writings,  sole  remains  of  the  ancient  sacred  litera- 
ture of  Ir4n,  which  have  been  preserved  through  the 
lapse  of  ages. 

According  to  the  Bundeheshy  AhuramazdA  com- 
pleted his  act  of  creation  by  producing  simultane- 
ously Gray6maretan  or  GrayAmard,  the  typical  man, 
and  the  typical  bull,  two  creatures  of  perfect  purity, 
who  lived  3,000  years  upon  the  earth,  in  a  state  of 
beatitude  and  without  fear  of  evil,  until  the  time 
when  AngrAmainyus,  the  representative  of  the  evil 
principle,  began  to  make  his  power  felt  in  the 
world.(')  His  first  act  was  to  strike  the  typical  bull 
dead;(^)  but  useful  plants  sprang  from  the  body  of 
his  victim,^)  as  well  as  domestic  animals.(*)     Thirty 

(I)  Chap.  I.  '  («)  Chap.  IV. 

(»)  Chap.  X.  (*)  Chap.  XIV. 
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years  later,  Gray6aiaretan  in  his  turn  perished  at  the 
hands  of  Angr6mainyTis.(^)  Nevertheless,  the  seed 
of  the  typical  man,  shed  upon  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  germinated  at  the  end  of  forty  years. 
From  the  soil  there  grew  up  a  plant  of  reivaa,  tlie 
Rheum  ribes  of  the  botanists,  a  kind  of  rhubarb,  used 
for  food  by  the  Iranians.  In  the  centre  of  this  plant 
a  stalk  rose,  having  the  double  form  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  joined  together  at  the.  back.  Ahuramazdft 
divided  them,  endowed  them  with  motion  and  ac- 
tivity, placed  within  them  an  intelligent  soul,  and 
bade  them  "  to  be  humble  of  heart ;  to  observe  the 
law;  to  be  pure  in  their  thoughts,,  pure  in  their 
speech,  pure  in  their  actions."  Thus  were  born 
Mashya  and  Mashy&na,  the  pair  from  which  all 
human  beings  are  descended.  (^)  As  Spiegel  has 
remarked,  0  the  succession  of  Gaydmaretan  and 
Mashya  recalls  the  manner  in  which  the  genealogy 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  according 
to  the  Jehovist(*)  as  well  as  the  Elohist(')  document, 
places  En6sh  after  Ad4m,  his  name  also  pointing 
him  out  as  "the  man" par  excellence,  the  primordial 
and  typical  man.(') 

The  idea  brought  out  in  this  story  of  the  first 
human  pair  having  originally  formed  a  single  andro- 
gynous being  with  two  faces,  separated  later  into  two 


(M  Chap.  IV.  (»)  Chap.  XV. 

(•)  Er&nUehe  Allerihunukunde,  vol.  I.,  p.  457. 

(*)  Genesis  iv.  26.  (*)  Genesis  v.  6-11. 

(•)  Gayomaretan,  in  this  story,  is  very  similar  to  the  Adto- 
Qadmdn  of  the  Kabbalists,  celestial  prototype  of  man,  anterior  to 
the  terrestrial  Ad&m. 
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personalities  by  the  creative  power,  is  likewise  foand 
among  the  Indians  in  the  coemogonic  narration  of 
QitapcUha  Brdhmana.{^)  The  last-named  writmg  is 
included  in  the  collection  of  the  Rig-VHa,  but  is 
very  much  later  in  date  than  tlie  composition  of  the 
hymns  in  the  collection.  The  date  of  the  compilation 
consequently  wavers  between  the  fourteenth  century 
before  our  era,  the  approximate  date  of  the  more 
recent  hymns,  and  the  ninth  century,  when  the  col- 
lection of  the  Rig  appears  to  have  been  definitely 
arranged,  in  all  probability  nearer  the  second  than  the 
first  epoch.  The  story  taken  by  Berossus  from  Chal- 
dean documents  also  speaks  of  "  men  with  two  heads, 
one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman,  united  on  the 
same  body,  with  both  sexes  together,"  in  the  primi- 
tive creation  bom  from  the  womb  of  chaos  before  tlie 
production  of  the  beings  who  actually  people  the 
earth. (^     Plato,  in   his   Banqudyi^   makes   Aristo- 

(1)  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  2d  edition,  vol.  I.,  p.  25. 
(')  Berossus,  Frag*  !•  See  our  first  appendix,  I.  E, 
(')  P.  189  et  seq.  "  In  the  beginning  there  were  three  sexes 
among  men,  not  only  the  two  which  we  still  find  at  this  time, 
male  and  female,  but  yet  a  third,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  each, 
which  has  disappeared,  only  leaving  its  name  behind.  In  fact, 
the  Androgyn  existed  then  in  name  and  in  reality,  being  a  mix- 
ture of  the  male  and  female  sexes,  though  to-day  the  word  is  used 
only  as  an  insult.  Its  appearance  was  human,  but  its  shape 
round,  the  back  and  flanks  forming  a  circle.  It  had  four  armi 
and  as  many  legs,  two  faces  precisely  alike,  crowning  a  rounded 
neck,  with  four  ears  in  the  same  head,  the  attributes  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  all  else  in  proportion.  It  walked  upright  like  an  ordi- 
nary man,  if  it  so  pleased,  hut  when  wishing  to  run  rapidly,  it 
made  use  of  its  eight  members,  after  the  fashion  of  acrobats,  who 
go  like  a  wheel."  [See  .Towctt's  Plato,  I.,  p.  483.  Tr.]  The  nar- 
rative adds  that  the  gods,  separating  the  two  halves  of  the  andro' 
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phanes  to  relate  the  history  of  the  primordial  andro- 
gyns,  separated  afterwards  by  the  gods  into  man 
and  woman,  a  story  which  the  philosojAers  of  the 
Ionian  school  had  borrowed  from  Asia  and  intro- 
duced into  Greece.(^)  One  of  the  Phoenician  cosmo- 
gonies, preserved  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  San- 
choniathon,(^  speaking  of  the  first  living  beings, 
engendered  in  the  womb  of  matter,  still  in  the 
chaotic  state,  the  ^oph^hara^m,  or  "contemplators  of 
the  heavens,''  appears  to  describe  them  as  androgyns, 
similar  to  those  of  Plato,  which  separated  into  two 
sexes,  when  the  light  was  divided  from  darknes8,(') 
at  the  same  time  being  gifted  with  intelligence  and 
feeling. 

Following  our  Vulgate  version,  which  agrees  in 
this  with  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  stating  that  according  to  the  Bible  the 
first  woman  was  made  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam's 
side.  Nevertheless,  there  is  serious  reason  to  doubt 
the  exactness  of  this  interpretation.  The  word  q^d, 
used  here,  signifies  in  all  the  other  passages  in  the 
Bible  where  we  meet  with  it,  "  side,"  and  not  "  rib." 
Philologically,  then,  the  most  probable  translation  of 
the  text  of  Genesis  is  that  which  we  have  adopted 
above :  "  Yahveh  Elohim  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall 
upon  the  man,  and  he  slept ;  he  took  one  of  his  sides, 

gyn,  made  them  into  male  and  female,  who  desire  to  come  together 

in  order  to  return  to  their  primitive  unity,  whence  the  attraction 

of  love. 

(1)  See  Ch.  Lenormant,  Qumitio  cur  Plato  Arisiophanem  in  oon- 

vivium  induzerit,  p.  19  et  seq. 

(*)  It  may  be  found  farther  on  in  the  first  Appendix,  II.  E, 
(»)  C.  W.  ManseU,  Qcusette  Archiologique,  1878,  p.  187. 
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and  closed  up  the  place  with  flesh. — ^Aod  Yahveh 
Elohim  formed  the  side  which  he  had  taken  from 
man  into  woman,  and  he  led  her  to  the  man. — And 
the  man  said :  "  Now  this  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh ;  this  shall  be  called  isshdh  (woman) 
because  she  has  been  taken  from  ish  (man)."(^) 

So  much  for  the  account  in  the  Jehovist  document ; 
in  the  Elohist,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  "  Elohim 
created  man  in  his  image ;  .  .  .  male  and  female 
created  he  them."(^)  The  use  of  the  plural  pronoun 
seems  at  first  sight  to  suggest  tlie  notion  of  a  pair  of 
two  distinct  individuals.  But  farther  on  this  pro- 
noun seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  apply  to  the  nature 
of  a  double  being,  which,  being  male  and  female, 
constituted  a  single  AdiUm.  "  Male  and  female  cre- 
ated he  them,  and  he  blessed  them,  and  named  their 
name  AdA.m."(^)  The  text  says  Addm,  and  not 
hd'dddm  with  the  article,  and  the  following  verse 
proves  that  the  word  here  is  taken  as  an  appellation, 
a  proper  name,  and  not  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  species.  Jewish  tradition,  too,  in  the  Tar- 
gumira  and  the  Talmud,(*)  as  well  as  among  learned 
philosophers  like  Moses  MaTmonides,(*)  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  universally  a  similar  interpretation, 
alleging  that  Ad^m  was  created  man  and  woman  at 
the  same  time,  having  two  faees  turned  in  two  oppo- 
site directions,  and  that  during  a  stupor  the  Creator 

(»)  Gen.  u.  21-23.  (»)  Gen.  i.  28.  {»)  Gen.  t.  2. 

{*)  Berishtth  rabbd,  sect.  8,  fqj.  6,  col.  2;  'ErubSn,  fol.  18,  a; 
KethubhOth,  fol.  18,  fl. 

(*)  More  nebuthtm,  II.,  80,  yoI.  II.,  p.  247,  of  Monk's  trans- 
lation. 
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separated  Havv&h,  his  feminine  half,  from  him,  in 
order  to  make  of  her  a  distinct  person. 

Among  Christian  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 
centuries,  Eusebius  of  Cesarea(^)  accepts  likewise  this 
interpretation  of  the  Biblical  text,  and  thinks  that 
Plato's  account  of  the  primitive  Androgyus  agrees 
entirely  with  that  in  the  Sacred  Book8.(^) 

We  may  notice,  furthermore,  that  the  Gospel  places 
in  the  mouth  of  Christ  an  allusion  to  the  verse  in 
Genesis  on  the  creation  of  man :  "  Have  you  not  read 
tliat  He  which  made  all  at  the  beginning,  made  tliem 
male  and  female  ?  and  that  He  said :  '  For  this  cause 
the  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  tliey  shall  be  two  in 
only  one  flesh  ?  So  that  they  are  no  more  two,  but 
only  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  united  let 
not  man  put  asunder."(')  These  words  seem  to  claim 
the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  tradition,  rather  than 
that  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  for  the  Biblical  passage  to 
which  they  refer.  They  lose  part  of  their  force,  un- 
less this  is  taken  as  a  point  of  departure.  Plato  had 
previously  represented  tlie  two  halves,  henceforth 
divided,  of  the  primal  Androgyn  seeking  forever  to 

0)  Prmpar.  Evangel,  XII.,  p.  586. 

(*)  Sereral  Catholic  theologiftns  have  sustained  and  elucidated 
this  interpretation ;  among  others,  Augustin  Steuco,  of  Gubbio, 
chosen  by  Pope  Paul  III.  as  one  of  his  theologians  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library  ( Cosmopoeia  vel  de 
Mundano  OpificiOy  edit,  in  folio,  Lyons,  1585,  pp.  154-156),  and 
Pr.  Francesco  Giorpi,  of  the  Order  of  Minor  Friars  {In  Scripturam 
Sacram  et  Philotophiam  tria  millia  problemaiay  1.  I.,  sect.  De  mundi 
fabrica,  proW.  29;  Paris,  1522,  in  4to,  p.  6). 

(*)  Matt.  xix.  4-6 ;  cf.  the  paraUel  passage  from  Mark  z.  6-9. 
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be  joined  together  again  in  a  perfect  union.(^)  The 
Saviour  makes  it  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  indis- 
solubleness  of  the  marriage  tie.{^) 

{})  **  The  cause  of  the  desire  for  so  perfect  a  mingling  with  the 
beloved  person,  that  the  two  may  henceforth  be  one,  arises  from 
the  foct  that  our  primitiye  nature  was  one  and  that  we  were 
beforetime  an  entirely  perfect  being.  The  desire  for  and  the 
pursuit  of  this  unity  is  called  love."  Banquet,  p.  192.  [See 
Jowett's  Plato,  I.,  p.  486.     Tr.] 

(*)  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  in  the  thought  which  dictated 
the  sequence  of  facts  to  the  author  of  the  ancient  Jehovist  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  in  that  which  governed  the  oourse  of  the  final 
redactor  of  Genesis  in  making  use  of  this  document,  the  creation 
of  the  bodies  of  man  and  woman  united  in  one,  whence  Hawah 
should  subsequently  be  derived,  was  intended  to  demonstrate  em- 
phatically the  primordial  equality  established  by  God  between  the 
human  pair.  The  woman  is  given  to  the  man  as  '*  a  help  meet  for 
him'*  (Gen.  ii.  18  and  20),  and  if  she  is  subsequently  subordi- 
nated to  him,  it  is  the  special  punishment  for  her  share  la  the 
first  Bin  (Gen.  iii.  16). 
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CHAPTER  n.    - 

THE    FIBST    SIN. 

The  idea  of  the  Edenic  happiness  of  the  first 
human  beings  constitutes  one  of  the  universal  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  f^ptians,  the  terrestrial  reign 
of  the  god  R^  who  inaugurated  the  existence  of  the 
world  and  of  human  life,  was  a  golden  age  to  which 
they  continually  looked  back  with  regret  and  envy ; 
to  assert  the  su{>eri(M'ity  of  anything  above  all  that 
imagination  could  set  forth,  it  was  sufficient  to  affirm 
iimt  ^'  its  like  had  never  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  god  HL'X) 

This  belief  in  an  age  of  happiness  and  of  inno- 
cence in  the  infancy  of  mankind  may  likewise  be 
found  among  all  peoples  of  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic 
race.  It  was  among  the  beliefs  held  by  them  ante- 
rior to  their  dispersion,  and  it  has  been  long  since 
remarked  by  all  scholars,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  where  their  traditions  find  themselves  most 
evidently  on  common  ground  with  the  Semitic  stories 
which  we  find  in  Grenesis.(^ 

(')  Masp^rOy  HUtoire  Anderme  des  peuplet  de  V  Orient^  p.  SS. 

(*)  See  Ewald,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  Edit.,  vol  I.,  p. 
842  et  seq.  [8d  Edit.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  366  et  seq.  Eng  Trans.,  toI. 
I.,  pp.  256  et  seq.  Ta.] — ^Lassen,  fndische  AUerthuvMkunde,  vol.  I., 
p.  528  et  seq.  [1st  Ed.]— E.  Buraoaf,  Bhagavaia  Pourdna,  vol.  III., 
Prefitee,  p.  xlviii.  et  seq. — Spiegel,  in  the  ZeUscbriJt  der  DtuUehm 
Morgmlanditchm  OesdUchafl,  vol.  V.,  p.  229. — Maury,  article  Age, 
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But  among  the  Aryan  nations  this  belief  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  conception  which  is  peculiar 
to  them,  that  of  the  four  successive  ages  of  the  world. 
We  find  this  conception  most  thoroughly  developed 
in  India.  Created  things,  including  humanity,  are 
destined  to  endure  12,000  divine  years,  each  one  of 
which  comprises  360  years  of  man.  This  enormous 
period  of  time  is  divided  into  four  ages  or  epochs : 
the  age  of  perfection,  or  Kritayuga ;  the  age  of  the 
triple  sacrifice,  meaning  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  all 
religious  duties,  or  Tr6tayuga;  the  age  of  doubt 
and  growing  obscurity  as  to  religious  ideas,  or  Dva- 
parayuga ;  and  finally  the  age  of  perdition,  or  Kali- 
yuga,  which  is  the  age  now  in  progress,  and  which 
will  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  world. (^)  Among 
the  Greeks,  in  Hesiod's  Works  and  DaySyf^)  we  have 
exactly  the  same  succession  of  ages,  but  their  length 
is  not  reckoned  in  years,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
human  race  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  b^inning 
of  each.  The  gradual  degeneracy  which  marks  this 
succession  of  ages  is  expressed  by  the  metals,  the 
names  of  which  are  applied  to  them — gold,  silver, 
brass  and  iron.  Our  present  human  condition  is  the 
age  of  iron,  the  worst  of  all,  even  though  it  did  begin 
with  the  heroes.  The  2k)roastrian  Mazdaeism  (Ma- 
in the  EncyclopSdie  nouvelle  /  Histoire  des  religions  de  la  Or^ce^  vol. 
I.,  p.  871. — Renan,  Histoiret  des  languti  timtiques,  Ist  Edit., p.  457. 
[4th  Edit.,  p.  484.    Tr.] 

(1)  Thus  it  is  that  the  system  is  explained  in  the  Laws  of 
Manu :  I.,  68-66.— For  its  ulterior  developments,  see  Wilson, 
VUhnu  Purdna,  pp.  28-26  and  259-271 ;  of.  p.  682.     [Ed.  1840.] 

(«)  V.  108-199. 
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gism)  likewise  admits  a  theory  of  the  four  ages,(*) 
which  we  find  elucidated  in  the  Bundehesh,(^)  but 
in  a  form  more  nearly  related  to  Hesiod's  than  to  the 
Indian  exposition,  and  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  dreaiy 
fatalism  which  distinguishes  the  latter.  The  duration 
of  the  universe  is  there  fixed  at  12,000  years,  divided 
into  four  periods  of  3,000.  During  the  first,  all 
is  pure;  the  good  god,  Ahuramazd^,  reigns  alone 
over  his  creation,  where  evil  has  never  yet  shown 
itself;  during  the  second  age,  Angrdmainyns  comes 
forth  from  the  darkness  where  he  has  hitherto  re- 
mained quiescent,  and  declares  war  against  Ahura- 
mazdd;(^)  then  it  is  that  their  struggle  of  9,000 
years  begins,  filling  three  ages  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing 3,000  years  Angr6mainyus  is  unsuccessful ;  for 
another  3,000  years  the  success  of  the  two  principles 
is  equally  balanced ;  finally  evil  carries  the  day  in 
the  last  age,  which  is  the  historic  one ;  but  the  con- 
test is  destined  to  end  in  the  final  defeat  of  Angrd- 
mainyus,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  eternal  beatitude  of  the  just, 
who  are  restored  to  life.(*)  The  coming  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Irftn,  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster),  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  third  age,  precisely  at  the  middle  point  of 
the  period  of  6,000  years,  assigned  to  the  human  race 

(1)  Theopompus,  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  '*  On  [sis 
and  Osiris,''  attributed  to  Plutarch  (c.  47),  makes  mention  of  the 
doctrine  as  existing  among  the  Persians.  For  further  details, 
consult  on  this  point  the  memoir  of  Spiegel  entitled  Studim  iiber 
das  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  V.  of  the  Zcitsckrift  der  Deutscken  Morgenl. 
Oesellsch. 

C)  Chap.  XXXIV.      '»^  Sundehesh  I.      (*)  Bundehesh,  XXXI. 
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in  its  present  conditions ;  (*)  and  each  of  the  millen- 
niums that  follow  will  also  end  with  the  appearance 
of  a  prophet,  first  Ukchyat-creta,  next  Ukchyat- 
nem6,  and  finally  ^^oshyant,  who  is  destined  to 
gain  the  final  victory  over  the  evil  principle. 

Some  too  daring  scholars,  like  Ewald(^  and  M. 
Maury, (^)  have  striven  to  discover  in  the  general  econ- 
omy of  Biblical  history  traces  of  this  system  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world.  But  the  impartial  critic  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  been  successful. 
The  constructions  upon  which  they  have  essayed  to 
base  their  demonstrations  are  absolutely  artificial,  in 
contradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  narrative, 
and  they  crumble  of  themselves. (*)   M.  IVIaury  indeed 

(*)  Spiegel,  ErUnische  Alterikum^kundef  vol.  I.,  p.  607. 

(«)  Geschichie  des  Volkea  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  342-348.  [3d 
Ed.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  306-373.   Engl.  Trans.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  256-260.   Tb.] 

(«)  In  the  article  Affe,  in  the  Encyclop^.die  NouvdU. 

(*)  Ewald  counts  thus  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  which  he 
believes  that  he  makes  out  in  the  Bible :  1  st,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Deluge ;  2d,  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham  ;  3d,  from  Abr&h&m 
to  Mdsheh ;  4th,  ever  since  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  epochs 
thus  determined  bear  not  the  fuintest  resemblance  to  the  ages  of 
Hesiod  or  of  the  Laws  of  Manu.  It  is  well,  besides,  to  note  that 
wherever  we  encounter,  as  among  the  Indians,  the  Iranians  and 
the  Greeks,  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  theory  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world  and-  the  tradition  of  the  deluge,  they  are 
absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  and  without  connection,  a 
circumstance  indicating  a  separate  origin,  springing  from  two 
sources  which  have  nothing  in  common.  Nowhere  does  the 
deluge  coincide  with  the  transition  ft*om  one  age  of  the  world  to 
another. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  point  whore  a  similarity  may  be 
established  between  the  Indian  narrations  and  those  of  the  Bible. 
The  Laws  of  Manu  say  that  in  the  four  successive  ages  of  the 
world  the  length  of  human  life  went  on  decreasing  in  the  pro- 
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is  the  first  to  recognize  the  fuDilatnental  opposition 
between  the  Biblical  tradition  and  the  legends  of 
Brahmanic  India  or  of  Hesiod.(^)  In  the  last^  as  he 
remarks,  "  there  is  no  trace  of  a  predisposition  to  sin, 
transmitted  as  a  heritage  by  the  first  man  to  his 
descendants,  not  a  vestige  of  original  sin."  Doubt- 
less, as  Pascal  has  so  eloquently  said,  "  the  knot  of 
our  condition  does  so  wind  and  twist  itself  within 
this  gulf  that  man  becomes  more  incomprehensible 
without  this  mystery  than  this  mystery  is  incompre- 
hensible to  man;"  but  the  truth  of  the  Fall  and  of 
the  original  taint  is  one  against  which  human  pride 
is  most  prone  to  revolt,  that  which  it  first  attempts 
to  put  aside.  And  of  all  primitive  traditions  con- 
cerned with  the  infancy  of  humanity,  this  one  it  is 
which  is  most  quickly  forgotten.  Men  have  repu- 
diated it  ever  since  they  have  felt  within  them  the 
risings  of  that  sentiment  of  pride  which  gave  the 

portion  of  4,  8,  2,  1 ;  in  the  Bible,  the  Antediluyian  Patriarchs 
liTod  about  900  jears,  except  Hanok,  who  was  taken  up  alive  to 
Heaven.  Afterwards,  Shem  lived  600  years ;  his  first  three 
descendants  between  430  and  460,  and  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
the  four  following  generations  is  between  200  and  240  years; 
finally,  beginning  with  Abrah&m,  the  existence  of  the  Patriarchs 
approaches  the  normal  conditions,  and  the  maximum  does  not 
reach  200  years. 

The  Chaldean  traditions  also  admit  this  gradual  decrease  of 
human  existence,  but  add  on  many  more  ciphers  at  the  beginning. 
Thus  the  first  postdiluvian  king  reigned,  according  to  Berossus 
(ap.  Ensebius,  Chronic.  Armen.^  I.,  4,  p.  17,  ed.  Mai.),  2,400  years 
and  his  son  2,700. 

On  an  analogous  indication  in  an  original  cuneiform  fragment, 
see  G.  Smith,  in  the  T^antacUoTu  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archm- 
ology,  vol.  III.,  p.  871. 

{})  Hi9knre  des  reKpons  de  la  Orlce,  vol.  I.,  p.  871. 
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inspiration  to  the  progress  of  tbeir  civilization,  tL/ir 
conquests  over  the  material  world.  The  religious 
philosophies  which  took  root  outside  of  that  revela- 
tion whose  depository  was  among  the  Chosen  People, 
made  no  account  whatever  of  the  Fall.  How,  in  fact, 
could  this  doctrine  have  been  made  to  fit  in  with  the 
dreams  of  pantheism  and  emanation  ? 

In  rejecting  the  idea  of  original  sin,  and  in  sub- 
stituting the  doctrine  of  emanation  for  that  of  crea- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity 
were  led  to  the  dreary  conclusion  inherent  in  the 
theory  of  the  four  ages,  as  admitted  by  the  books  of 
the  Hindus  and  the  poetry  of  Hesiod.  This  is  the 
law  of  degeneracy  and  continuous  deterioration  which 
the  ancient  world  seems  to  have  felt  weighing  so 
heavily  upon  it.  In  proportion  as  time  parses,  and 
all  things  depart  farther  and  farther  from  their 
focus  of  emanation,  they  become  corrupted  and 
grow  worse  and  worse.  It  is  tlie  result  of  an  inex- 
orable destiny  and  of  the  very  force  of  their  devel- 
opment. In  this  fatal  evolution  toward  decline, 
there  is  no  place  left  for  human  liberty ;  everything 
turns  in  a  circle,  from  which  there  is  no  means  of 
escape.  With  Hesiod  each  age  marks  a  decadence 
from  the  preceding  one,  and,  as  the  poet  clearly 
shows,  in  the  case  of  the  Iron  Age,  initiated  by 
heroes,  each  one  of  them  taken  sepanitely  follows  the 
same  downward  course  that  characterizes  the  whole 
race.(^)     In   India,   the   idea  of  the   four  ages,  or 


(1)  The  same  idea  ia  found  again  in  the  Egyptian  account  of  the 
succession  of  the  terrestrial  reigns  of  the  gods,  the  denii-gods. 
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yugaSy  gives  birth,  in  the  development  and  prcxhic- 
tion  of  its  natural  consequences,  to  that  of  the 
manvantaras.  In  this  new  conception,  the  world, 
after  having  completed  its  four  ages,  always  deterio- 
rating, is  subjected  to  a  dissolution,  pralaya,  when 
matter  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  that 
it  can  subsist  no  longer ;  then  begins  a  new  universe, 
with  a  new  humanity,  Restricted  to  the  same  cycle  of 
necessary  and  fatal  evolutions,  passing  in  their  turn 
through  their  four  yugaSy  until  a  new  season  of 
disintegration  and  dissolution  comes ;  and  so  on,  ml 
infinitum.  This  is  the  fatality  of  destiny  under  the 
most  cruelly  inexorable  form,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  destructive  to  all  true  morality.  For 
where  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is  no  longer  any 
responsibility;  where  corruption  is  the  effect  of  an 
unalterable  law  of  evolution,  neither  good  nor  evil 
have  any  longer  a  real  existence. 

How  much  more  consoling  is  the  Bible  theory, 
which   at  first  sight  seems  so  revolting  to  human 

heroes,  and  men,  as  ooUectei  from  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  native  texts. 

Though  inferior  to  the  two  preceding,  the  third  of  those  periods  • 
anterior  to  the  mortal  kings,  that  of  the  'Hor-shesu  or  "Ser- 
vants of  Horus,"  called  curiously  enough  M&nes,  Nfxwc,  insteatl 
of  Heroes  (see  Goodwin,  Zn'tsrhrift  fur  ^gtfpHsche  Sprache  und 
AUerthujiMhinde^  1867,  p.  49),  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  yet 
appears  as  an  age  far  superior  to  ours,  an  age  of  happiness  and 
relative  perfection  (Chabas,  t}tude^  sur  Vantiqttit^  hi^toriqtte,  p.  7  et 
seq.).  An  inscription  at  Tombos,  in  Nubia,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Tabutmes  I.,  says:  "This  is  what  was  seen  in  the  times  of 
the  gods,  when  were  the  'Hor-shesu,"  by  way  of  describing 
some  perfect  condition  (Lepsius,  Denkmiilcr  aus  JEgypien  und 
jStfnopien,  Part  III.,  pi.  v.,  a). 
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pride,  and  what  incomparable  moral  perspectives  it 
opens  to  tlie  soul !  It  admits  that  man  Ls  fallen ; 
that  almost  immediately  after  his  creation  he  lost  his 
original  purity  and  his  Eklenic  felicity.  In  virtue  of 
the  law  of  heredity,  which  is  everywhere  stamped 
upon  nature,  the  fault  committed  by  the  first  ances- 
tors of  humanity,  in  the  exercise  of  their  moral 
liberty,  has  condemned  their  descendants  to  sui- 
fering,  and  predisposes  them  to  sin  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  original  stain.  But  this  predisposi- 
tion to  sin  does  not  fatally  condemn  man  to  commit 
it ;  he  can  escape  from  it  by  the  choice  of  his  free 
will ;  thus,  by  his  personal  efforts  he  may  lift  himself 
gradually  out  of  the  state  of  material  deterioration 
and  misery  to  which  he  has  descended  through  the 
fault  of  the  authors  of  his  being.  The  foiu*  ages  of 
the  pagan  conception  unfold  a  picture  of  ever- 
increasing  degeneracy.  All  the  economy  of  the  Bible 
history,  from  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  offers  us 
the  spectacle  of  a  continuous  uplifting  of  the  human 
race,  starting  from  its  original  fall.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  march  is  forever  downward ;  on  the  other, 
forever  upward.  The  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole, 
,  takes  but  small  account  of  this  upward  march,  as 
affected  by  the  development  of  material  civilization, 
whose  chief  landmarks  it  neverthele^  incidentally 
notices  in  a  strikingly  exact  manner.  What  it  does 
follow,  step  by  step,  is  the  picture  of  moral  progress, 
and  the  development,  more  and  more  evident, 
as  time  goes  on,  of  religioas  truth,  the  concep- 
tion of  which  grows  in  spirituality,  constantly  be- 
coming purer  and  broader,  among  tJie  chosen  people, 
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tn  a  succession  of  steps,  which  are  marked  by 
the  calling  of  Abr&h&m ;  the  promulgation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law;  finally,  the  mission  of  the  prophets, 
who  in  their  turn  announce  the  last  and  supreme 
attainment  in  this  progress,  resulting  from  the  Ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  consequences  of  this 
last  act  of  Providence  will  go  on  forever  expanding 
in  the  world,  tending  to  a  perfection  which  has  the 
infinite  for  its  goal.  This  idea  of  recovery  after 
a  fall,  tlie  fruit  of  the  free  efforts  of  man,  as- 
sisted by  divine  gi'ace,  and  working  within  the 
limits  of  his  strength  for  the  consummation  of  the 
providential  plan,  the  Old  Testament  exhibited  in 
only  one  people,  Israel.  But  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity has  broadened  the  outlook  so  as  to  include  the 
universal  history  of  the  human  race.  And  thus  has 
been  born  the  conception  of  that  law  of  constant  pro- 
gress, unknown  to  antiquity,  to  which  our  modern 
society  is  so  unalterably  attached,  but  which,  and 
that  we  should  never  forget,  is  the  offspring  of 
Christianity.(^) 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  traditions  of  the  first  sin, 

Q)  Need  I  add  that  I  reject  with  aU  the  energy  of  my  nature 
that  theory  of  degeneracy,  so  eloquently  expounded  by  Joseph  de 
Maistre  in  the  Soiree*  de  Saint- Pe'lersbourgy  which  in  our  days  has 
unfortunately  misled  so  many  intellects,  carried  away  by  regret 
for  a  past  which  is  entirely  the  creature  of  their  imaginations  ?  This 
theory,  as  untenable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  as  it  is  philosophi- 
cally monstrous,  against  which  all  the  generous  instincts  of  man 
revolt,  is  nothing  but  the  renewal  of  the  dreary  conception  of 
paganism  as  to  the  general  march  of  history.  It  is  curious  that  its 
author  has  never  become  aware  of  this.  But  his  talent  surpassed 
his  science  and  overpowered  his  common  sense,  and  I,  for  one, 
will  never  count  myself  among  his  disciples. 
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parallel  to  that  one  in  Genesis,  the  aocount  of  which 
appertains  to  the  Jehovist  document* 

Zoroastrianism  could  not  fail  to  admit  this 
traditional  story,  and  to  preserve  it.  It  would 
have  created  an  analogous  myth  out  of  whole 
cloth,  had  one  not  been  found  ready  to  hand  among 
the  antique  records,  which  it  accommodated  to  its 
doctrine.  This  tradition  fitted,  in  truth,  too  well 
into  its  system  of  dualism  (on  a  spiritual  founda- 
tion, though  but  partially  freed  from  the  confusion 
between  the  physical  and  moral  worlds),  for  it 
explained  in  the  most  natural  way  how  it  was  that 
man,  a  creature  of  the  good  god,  and  consequently 
perfect  in  his  origin,  had  fallen  in  part  under  the 
power  of  the  evil  spirit,  contracting  thus  the  taint 
which  made  him  subject  to  sin  in  the  moral  order, 
and  in  tlie  natural  order  liable  to  death  and  to  all 
the  miseries  which  poison  life  on  earth.  The  con- 
ception of  the  sin  of  the  first  authors  of  humanity, 
the  heritige  of  which  weiglis  unceasingly  upon  their 
descendants,  is  also  a  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Mazdaean  (magian)  books.  The  modification  of  the 
legends  relating  to  the  first  man,  in  the  mythical 
forms  of  the  last  period  of  Zoroastrianism,  even  end 
by  leading  to  a  rather  singular  repetition  of  this 
remembrance  of  the  first  sin  by  several  consecutive 
generatioiLS  in  the  opening  ages  of  human  life. 

Originally— and  this,  at  present,  Ls  one  of  the 
most  firmly  established  of  all  points  for  science (*) — 

(1)  Windischmann,  Ursagen  der  Arischen  Vulker,  in  vol.  XXX. 
of  the  Memoires  de  F  Arad/mie  de  Batn>.re;  Roth,  ZeiUchrifl  der 
DeuUchm  Morgenlmnduichm  OeselUchaJt^  vol.  IV.,  p.  417  et  seq. ; 
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originally  in  those  legends  common  to  oriental  Ary- 
ans prior  to  their  separation  into  two  branches,  the 
first  man  was  the  personage  called  by  the  Iranians 
Yima,  and  by  the  Hindus  Yama.  8on  of  heaven 
and  not  of  man,  Yima  united  in  his  one  indi- 
viduality those  characteristics  bestowed  in  Genesis 
separately  upon  AdUm  and  N6ah,  the  fathers  of  the 
two  races  of  men,  the  antediluvian  and  the  postdilu- 
vian.^ Later  he  appears  merely  as  the  first  king  of 
the  Iranians,  although  a  king  whose  existence,  like 
that  of  his  subjects,  is  passed  in  the  midst  of  Edenic 
beatitude,  in  the  paradise  of  the  Airyana-Vaedja,(^) 
abode  of  the  earliest  men.  But  after  a  season  of 
pure  and  blameless  living,  Yima  commits  the  sin 
which  is  to  burden  his  descendants;  and  this  sin, 
which  causes  him  to  lose  his  authority,  and,  driving 
him  outside  the  paradisaic  land,  gives  him  over 
to  the  power  of  the  serpent,  the  wicked  spirit, 
Angr6mainyus,(^)  who  ends  by  destroying  him  amid 
horrible  torments.  (^)  We  find  an  echo  of  this  tradi- 
tion of  the  loss  of  paradise  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
deed prompted  by  the  evil  spirit  in  a  fragment, 
inoontestably  one  of  the  most  ancient  contained  in 

Ad.  Kuhn,  Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgeschichte  der  Indogermanische 
Vdlk^Ty  in  the  ZdUchrift  fur  vergleichmde  Sprachforschung^  vol.  IV., 
Part  2 ;  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumakunde,  toI.  I.,  p.  519,  [Ist  Ed.] 
fiimish  the  proofs  for  the  assertions  which  we  can  state  but  cursorily. 

(*)  See  de  Harlez,  Avesta,  vol.  I.,  p.  89;  Spiegel,  Bt-dnische 
AUerthumskunde,  vol.  I.,  p.  439. 

C)  Vendidad,  II. ;  it  is  also  related  here  how  Yima  preserved 
the  germs  of  men,  animals  and  plants  from  the  deluge.  See  fur- 
thermore Yetht^  V.  25-27;  ix.  8-12;  xv.  16-17;  Bundehesh,  xvii. 

(')  Tesht,  xix.  81-38 ;  Bundeheshy  xxiii.  and  xxxiii. ;  Sadder,  94. 

(*)  Yethi,  xix.  46. 
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the  collection  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroas^ 
trians :  (^)  "  I  have  created  the  first  and  the  beet  of 
places  and  abodes,  I,  who  am  AhuramazdH :  the  Airy- 
ana- Vaedja  of  excellent  nature.  But  in  opposition 
to  it,  Angr6mainyus,  the  murderer,  created  a  hostile 
thing,  the  serpent,  issue  of  the  river,  and  the 
winter,  work  of  the  Daevas."  And  this  latter 
scourge  it  is,  resulting  from  the  power  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  compels  the  abandonment  forever  of  the 
paradisaical  region. 

Still  later,  Yima  is  no  longer  the  first  man,  nor 
even  the  first  king.  The  period  of  a  thousand  years 
attributed  to  his  Edenic  existence  (^)  is  divided  among 
several  successive  generations,  which  are  spread  over 
that  length  of  time,  commencing  with  the  day  when 
Graydmaretan,  the  typical  man,  begins  to  be  the 
object  of  the  hostile  effoi^ts  of  the  evil  spirit,  and 
ending  with  the  death  of  Yima.(^)  This  is  the 
system  adopted  by  tlie  Bundehesh.  The  story  of 
the  misdeed  which  cost  Yima  his  Edenic  happiness, 
by  putting  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  is  always 
connected  with  this  hero's  name.  But  this  error  is 
now  no  longer  the  first  sin,  and  that  it  may  be  fast- 
ened upon  the  ancestors  from  whom  all  men  are 
descended,  it  is  made  double  use  of  by  being  related 
previously  of  a  first  pair  whose  existence  is  altogether 
terrestrial  and  similar  to  that  of  other  men,  namely, 
Mashya  and  Mashytoa. 

(J)   Vendid&d,  I.,  5-8. 

(')  Yethty  xvii.  80.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  life  of  Adam, 
which,  according  to  Genesis,  lasted  980  years,  almost  coincides 
with  this  period. 

(')  See  Spiegel,  Er&nUche  AUerthumskunde,  vol.  I.,  p.  504. 
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^*  Man  was,  the  father  of  the  world  was.  He  was 
destined  for  heaven  on  .condition  that  he  should  be 
humble  of  heart ;  tliat  he  should  fulfil  the  work  of 
the  law  with  humility ;  that  he  should  be  pure  in  his 
thoughts,  pure  in  his  speech,  pure  in  his  actions,  and 
that  he  should  not  call  upon  the  Daevas.  With  such 
inclinations,  man  and  woman  ought  reciprocally  to 
promote  each  other's  happiness,  and  such  indeed 
were  their  thoughts  in  the  beginning;  such  their 
actions.     They  came  together  as  man  and  wife. 

"At  the  first  their  speech  was  in  this  wise :  * Ahu- 
ramazdi  gave  the  water,  the  land,  the  trees,  the 
animals,  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  all  good 
gifts  which  come  of  a  pure  root  and  of  a  pure 
fruit.'  Afterward  a  lie  crept  into  their  thoughts  and 
changed  their  natures,  saying  to  them :  *  It  is  Angr6- 
mainyus  who  has  given  the  water,  the  land,  the 
trees,  the  animals,  and  all  that  has  been  called  by  a 
name  on  the  earth.'  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  b^in- 
ning  Angr6mainyu8  deceived  them  in  regard  to  the 
Daevas,  and  cruelly  sought  to  beguile  them  to  the 
end.  In  consequence  of  believing  in  this  lie,  both 
of  them  became  like  the  demons,  and  their  souls 
will  be  in  hell  until  the  renewal  of  the  body. 

"They  ate  for  thirty  days,  covered  with  black 
raiment.  Afi^er  these  thirty  days  they  went  to  the 
chase ;  a  white  she-goat  appeared  before  them ;  they 
drew  milk  from  her  breasts  with  their  mouths,  and 
were  nourished  by  this  milk,  which  gave  them  much 
pleasure 

"The  Daeva  who  told  the  lie  became  bolder; 
appeared  a  second  time  before  them,  omd  brought 
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thein  fruits  of  which  they  ate,  and  in  cansequenee  of 
this,  of  the  hundred  advantar/es  which  they  enjoyed^  but 
one  remained  to  them, 

"After  tliirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  a  sheep,  fat 
and  white,  appeared  before  them ;  they  cut  off  his 
left  ear.  Taught  by  the  heavenly  Yazatas,  they  drew 
fire  from  the  tree  Konar  by  rubbing  it  with  a  frag- 
ment of  wood.  Both  of  them  set  fire  to  the  tree; 
they  quickened  the  fire  with  their  mouth.  They 
burned  first  bits  of  the  tree  Konar,  afterwards  of  the 
date  and  myrtle  trees.  They  roasted  this  sheep,  which 
they  divided  in  three  portions.^  .  .  .  Having 
eaten  dog's  flesh,  they  covered  themselves  with  the 
skin  of  the  animal.  They  then  betook  theniselves  to 
the  chase  and  made  tliemselves  clothes  of  the  skin  of 
the  deer."(^) 

We  may  observe  that  here,  just  as  in  Grenesis, 
vegetable  food  alone  is  used  by  the  first  man  in  his 
state  of  purity  and  beatitude,  the  only  kind  allowed 
him  by  Grod,(^)  animal  food  only  becoming  lawful 
after  the  deluge.(*)  It  was  after  their  sin  also  that 
Adto  and  Havv&h  covered  themselves  with  their 
first  garments,  which  Yahveh  himself  fashioned  for 
them  out  of  the  skins  of  beasts.  (*) 

Not  less  striking  is  the  story  we  meet  with  in  tlie 
mythical  traditions  of  the  Scandinavians,  preserved 

(1)  In  the  Ya^a  (xxxii.  8)  it  is  Tima  who  teaches  men  to  cut 
meat  into  bits,  and  to  eat  it.  Windischmann  (Zoroastrische  Studien, 
p.  27 )  has  compared  this,  with  reason,  with  (Genesis  ix.  3. 

(2)  Bundehejsh,  xv. 

(•^)  Genesis  i.  29 ;  ii.  9  and  16 ;  ill.  2. 
(*)  Genesis  ix.  8. 
(»)  Genesis  iii.  21. 
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in  the  Edda  of  Snorro  Sturlesoii,(0  which  belongs 
to  the  cycle  of  Germanic  l(^nds  also.(^  The  scene 
is  not  laid  among  mortals,  but  among  beings  of 
the  divine  race,  the  Asas.  The  immortal  Idhunna 
dwelt  with  Bragi,  the  first  of  the  skalds,  or  inspired 
singers,  at  Asgard,  in  Midhgard,  the  middle  of  the 
world,  the  paradise,  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence. 
The  gods  had  confided  the  apples  of  immortality  to 
her  care;  but  Loki,  the  crafty,  the  author  of  all 
evil,  representative  of  the  wicked  principle,  beguiled 
her  with  other  apples,  which  he  found,  as  he  said, 
in  a  wood.  She  followed  him  thither  to  gather 
them ;  but  she  was  suddenly  carried  ofiF  by  a  giant, 
and  happiness  no  longer  abode  in  Asgard. 

George  Smith,  among  the  fragments  of  the  Chaldeo- 
Assyrian  Genesis  discovered  by  him,  believed  that 
one  might  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  fall  of 
the  first  man,  and  that  it  contained  the  curse  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  god  £a,  after  his  sin.(^ 
But  this  was  an  illusion,  which  has  been  dispelled 
upon  a  closer  study  of  the  cuneiform  document. 
Smith's  translation,  too  hasty  and  immature,  and 
scarcely  intelligible  baside,  was  erroneous  from  be- 
ginning to  end.(*)     Since  then,  Oppert  has  given 

(*)  Chflfaginning^  strophe  26  and  83 ;  BragarcRdhuTf  strophe  66. 

(')  Raszmann,  Deutsche  HeldensaffCf  tol.  I.,  p.  65. 

(«)  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  pp.  83  et  scq.  [Rev.  Ed., 
pp.  75  etseq.,  where  Sayce  agrees  with  Oppert  in  interpreting 
the  tablet  as  a  hymn  to  the  god  Pa.  Tb.  ]  The  original  text  is  pub- 
lished in  Friedrich  Delitzsch*s  Assyrische  Lesestiicke,  2d  Ed.,  p.  81. 

(*)  Friedrich  Delitzsch  made  the  same  remark  in  the  notes  of 
his  German  translation  of  Smith's  book  (p.  301). 

6 
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an  entirely  different  rendering  of  the  same  text,(^) 
the  first  of  a  really  scientific  character,  in  which 
the  sense  begins  to  show  itself  quite  distinctly, 
though  a  number  of  obscure  and  uncertain  details 
still  remain.  One  point  at  least  is  settled,  as  far  as 
we  have  gone,  which  is  that  this  fragment  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  first  sin  and  the 
curse  of  man.  Hence  we  must  absolutely  exclude 
it  from  the  i*ange  of  our  researches,  and  strive  to 
warn  all  who  may  be  tempted  to  use  it  in  Bible 
commentary,  on  the  authority  of  the  English  Assy- 
riologist  who  attributed  to  it  such  a  significance. 

We  have,  then,  no  distinct  and  direct  proof  that 
the  tradition  of  the  first  sin,  as  related  in  our 
Sacred  Books,  formed  a  part  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Chaldean  accounts  of  the  origin  of  tlie  world 
and  of  man.  Nor  do  we  find  the  least  allusion 
to  it  in  the  fragments  of  Berossus.  This  silence  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  parallelism  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Hebrew  traditions,  on  this  point  as  on 
others,  has  in  its  favor  a  probability  so  great  that  it 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  certainty.  (^  Farther  on 
we  will  refer  to  certain  very  convincing  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  myths  relating  to  the  terrestrial  paradise 
in  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.O  But  it  is  expedient  that  we 
should  pause  a  moment  to  study  the  representations  of 

(1)  In  E.  Ledrain's  Hhtoire  (T Israel^  toI.  I.,  p.  416  et  seq. 

(»)  See  what  Friedrich  Delitisch  says  on  this  subject:  O. 
Smith's  Chaldteiache  Genesis ,  p.  305  et  seq. 

('»  See  Fr.  Lenormant's  Essai  de  Commentmre  des  fragments  cos- 
mogonique  de  Hirose^  pp.  316-323. 
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the  mysterious  and  sacred  plant,  seen  so  often  upon 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  guards  by  celestial  g€nii.(*)  So 
far,  no  inscription  has  come  to  light  which  might 
explain  the  meaning  of  this  symbol,  and  we  can  but 
deplore  such  a  lack,  which  will,  however,  doubt- 
less be  eventually  supplied  by  new  documents. 
But  from  the  study  of  the  sculptured  monuments 
alone,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  sacred  plant  Whether  represented  by 
itself,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,(^)  adored  by  royal 
figure8,(')  or  else,  as  I  just  remarked,  guarded  by 
genii  in  an  attitude  of  adoration,  this  is  incontestably 
one  of  the  most  lofty  of  religious  emblems,  and  by 
way  of  stamping  it  with  such  a  character,  we  fre- 
quently observe  the  symbolic  image  of  the  supreme 
deity,  the  winged  disk,  floating  above  the  plant,  sur- 
mounted or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  human 
bust.(*)  The  cylinders  of  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
workmanship  present  this  emblem  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  do  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Assyrian  palaces, 
and  always  under  the  same  conditions,  and  with 
attributes  of  equal  significance.  (*) 

It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  this  mysterious  plant, 
which  in  every  way  asserts  itself  as  a  religious  sym- 
bol of  the  first  class,  with  the  famed  trees  of  Life 
and  Knowledge  which  play  so  important  a  part  in 

(*)  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pi.  6.  7,  8,  9,  89,  44  and  47 ; 
BottA,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  II.,  pi.  139,  2. 

(«)  BottA,  vol.  II.,  pi.  119. 

(»)  Layard,  pi.  25. 

(*)  Layard,  pi.  6  and  39. 

(5)  Lajard,  Chdte  de  Mithray  pi.  xvii..  No.  5 ;  xxvi..  No.  8 ;  xxtH.^ 
No.  2;  liv..  No.  5;  liv.  B,  No.  3. 
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the  story  of  the  first  8in.(*)  All  the  traditions  of 
paradise  make  mention  of  it;  the  tradition  of  Genesis, 
which  at  times  appears  to  admit  two  trees,  one  of  Life 
and  one  of  Knowledge,(^)  and  again  seems  to  speak 
of  one  only,  uniting  in  itself  both  attributes,(^)  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  the  tradition  of  India, 
which  calls  this  tree  Kalpavrikcha,  Kalpadruma  or 
Kalpataru,  "  tree  of  desires  or  of  times,"  and  speaks 
of  four  of  them,  planted  upon  the  four  spurs  of 
Mount  M6ru;(*)  and,  finally,  the  tradition  of  the 
Iranians,  which  speaks  at  times  of  one  tree  springing 
out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  holy  fount  Ardvi-^Ara, 
in  the  Airyana-vaedja ;  (*)  at  times  again  of  two, 
corresponding  exactly  with  tliose  descril)ed  in  the 
Gran-'fiden  of  tlie  Bible.(^)  Such  a  correspondence 
is  all  the  more  natural,  since  the  Sabseans  or  Man- 
daites,  sectaries  who  are  three  parts  pagan,  inhabiting 
the  environs  of  Bassorah,  and  who  preserve  a  great 

(*)  See  Pr.  Lenormant's  Essai  de  Commentaire  den  fragmmU  de 
Birose,  pp.  323-330;  Ewald,  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  vol.  111.,  p. 
72 ;  E.  Schrader,  in  the  Jahrhucher  far  prote^stantische  Theologie^ 
Yol.  I.,  p.  124  et  seq. ;  W.  von  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Semititchen 
Religiorugeschichtey  vol.  11.,  p.  189  et  seq. 

(*)  Genesis  ii.  9. 

(')  Genesis  ii.  17;  iii.  1-7. 

(*)  See  Guigniaut's  Religions  de  V AntiquitS,  vol.  I.,  pp.  582- 
684;  Obry,  Du  herceau  de  Vesplce  huinaine,  p.  20. 

(*)  Bundehesh,  xxviii. 

(•)  Windischmann,  Zoroastn'sche  Studirn^  pp.  1G5-177;  Spiegel, 
Eranhcke  Alterthuimkunde,  vol.  I.,  p.  465.  It  was  evidently  from 
the  Iranians  that  a  part  of  the  Tatar  populations  of  Siberia 
received  the  notion  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  in  their  popular  traditions  (A.  Schiefner,  Heldentagen' 
der  Minussinischen  Tatar  en  y  p.  62  et  seq. ). 
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number  of  religious  Babylonish  traditions,  are  also 
familiar  with  the  Tree  of  Life,  designating  it  in  their 
books  under  the  name  of  Setarvan,  "that  which 
gives  shade.'V)  The  most  ancient  name  of  Babylon, 
in  the  idiom  of  the  Antesemitic  population,  Tin-tir-kl, 
signifies  "  the  place  of  the  tree  of  life.'^^)  In  con- 
clusion, as  has  been  well  observed  by  8chrader,(^) 
the  figure  of  the  sacred  plant,  which  we  connect 
with  the  tree  of  the  Edenic  traditions,  appears  as  a 
symbol  of  eternal  life  upon  the  curious  sarcophagi 
of  enameled  pottery  belonging  to  the  last  ej)och  of 
Chaldean  civilization,  posterior  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  have  been  discovered  at  Warka,  the 
ancient  Uruk.  (^) 

The  manner  of  representing  this  sacred  plant 
varies  on  different  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  being  more 

(*)  Norberg,  Oodex  Nasarxusj  vol.  III.,  p.  08 ;  Onomatt  ad  Codic 
Hasar.f  p.  117. 

P)  In  ikct,  tin  is  the  word  "life"  (Cimeiform  Syllabary,  A,  No. 
153  ;  see  Fr.  Lenormaat,  Etudes  sur  quelqurs  parties  des  SyUabaires 
cunSiformes,  J  ix.) ;  Ur  means  "tree,"  or  rather  "grove,  clump  of 
trees'*  (Friedrich  Delilzach,  A^syrische  StudieUy  p.  120);  in  con- 
clusion, nothing  is  better  known  than  the  sense  of  the  word  kt, 
"land"  and  "place"  (Syllabary,  A,  Nos.  182  and  183).  All  the 
premature  interpretations  given  to  the  name  Tir-tin-k!,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  such 
as  "gate  of  life"  (n.  Rawlinson),  "gate  of  justice"  (Finzi),  "city 
of  the  root  of  languages"  (Fr.  Lenormant),  "city  of  the  saved 
tribe"  (Oppert),  were  absolutely  false,  and  should  be  rejected,  as 
well  as  the  consequences  which  it  was  imagined  could  be  built 
upon  these  vicious  foundations. 

(')  Jahrbiicher  far protestantische  TJieologiey  vol.  I.,  p.  125. 
(*)  Loftus,  TraoeU  and  Researches  in   Chaldsri  and  Susiana^  p. 
208  et  seq. ;  Birch,  History  of  Andtnt  Pottery,  vol.  I.,  p.  150. 
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or  less  oomplex,(*)  It,  however,  always  appears  as  a 
plant  of  medium  height,  inclining  to  a  pyramidal 
shape,  having  a  trunk  furnished  with  numerous 
branches,  and  at  its  base  a  bunch  of  broad  leaves. 
In  a  single  instance,(*)  its  vegetable  species  seems 
to  be  very  accurately  defined ;  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  Aadepiaa  acida  or  Sarcostemma  viminalis 
of  the  botanists,  (^  tlie  Soma  plant  of  the  Aryans 
of  India  and  the  Haoma  of  the  Iranians,  whose 
limbs,  when  incised,  furnish  the  intoxicating  liquor 
which  is  offered  in  libation  to  the  gods,  and  which 
is  identified  with  the  celestial  drink  of  life  and 
immortality.  But  far  more  frequently  the  sacred 
plant  assumes  a  conventional  and  decorative  aspect, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  no  type  in  nature.(*) 
Now,  it  is  precisely  this  wholly  conventional  figure, 
borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  Assy ro- Babylonian 
art,  which  represents  Haoma  on  the  gems,  cylinders 
or  cones  of  Persian  workmanship,  engraved  during 
the  period  of  the  Achfiemenid8e.(*)    Such  an  adoption 

(J)  See  G.  Rawlinson,  7%«  Mve  Great  MonarehieM  of  the  Ancient 
Eastern  World,  2d  Edit.,  vol.  II.,  p.  7  et  seq.,  [Ist  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  p. 
236,  Tr.]  C)  BotU,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  II.,  pi.  150. 

(')  See  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica,  vol.  II.,  pi.  31. 

{*)  Mannhardt.  {Wald  und  Feldkulte,  vol.  II.,  p.  262)  re- 
marks correctlj  that  most  frequently  the  representation  appears 
to  be  copied  from  a  kind  of  Maj-pole,  artificiallj  arranged ;  dif- 
ferent plants  being  grouped  together  and  tied  with  fillets. 

(*)  Lajard,  Quite  de  Mithra,  pi.  xxxi.,  Nos.  1  and  6 ;  xxxii.,  No.  8  ; 
xxxrv..  No.  8;  xxxix.,  No.  3;  xlix.,  No.  9;  Ivii.,  No.  1.  This 
image  was  still  used  with  the  same  signification  at  the  time  of  the 
Sassanides,  and  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  history  of  the  strange 
ricissitudee  which  brought  about  its  imitation  as  a  motive  of 
unmeaning  ornamentation,  first  among  the  Arabs,  then  in  somt 
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of  the  figure,  most  frequently  used  to  repi^esent  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians,  to  signify  Haoma,  though 
bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  genuine 
plant,  proves  that  they  recognized  a  certain  analogy 
in  the  conception  of  the  two  emblems.  In  fact, 
adaptations  of  this  nature  were  made  with  great 
discrimination  by  the  Persians,  and  if  they  took 
Chaldeo- Assyrian  art  for  model  and  instruction,  they 
never  adopted  any  among  the  religious  symbols  of 
the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  which 
might  not  be  made  applicable  to  their  own  doc- 
trines, and  indeed  to  an  extremely  pure  form  of 
Mazdceism.  (*)  The  adoption  of  the  figure  of  the 
divine  Chaldeo- Assyrian  tree,  to  represent  their 
Haoma,  therefore  shows  decisively  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  trace  some  kinship  between  these  symbols, 
and  in  this  connection  we  find  a  fresh  proof  in  favor 
of  the  likeness  which  we  are   trying   to  establish 

occidental  buildings  of  the  Roman  period  (Ch.  Lenormant,  An- 
ciennes  EUffet  du  Mans  ei  de  Ckinorif  in  the  3d  vol.  of  Milanget 
ctArMologie  of  Fathers  Martin  and  Cahier). 

{})  Thus,  of  all  the  divine  representations,  they  have  preserved 
none  except  the  emblematical  figure  of  Ilu  or  of  Asshur,  the 
most  elevated  and  least  material  of  the  personages  of  the  Chaldeo- 
Assyrian  Pantheon,  the  one  who  had  most  affinity  with  Ahura- 
mazd& ;  the  celestial  archangels,  Igigi  or  Igaga,  with  four  wings 
aud  a  perfectly  human  face,  have  become,  as  on  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
the  Amesha^pentas  of  Zoroastrianism ;  the  monstrous  images  of 
supernatural  beings  and  of  the  genii  of  the  lower  world  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Daevas ;  the  combat  of  Adar,  of  Nergal,  or  of  Mar- 
duk  against  these  monsters,  has  ftirnished  a  plastic  type  of  the 
combat  of  Ahuramazd^  against  Angromainyus,  or  of  the  heavenly 
Tazatas  against  the  infernal  Daevas  (see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Essai  de 
(hmmentaire  desfragmentt  de  Biroae^  p.  827.) 
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between  the  genii-guarded  plant  on  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  montiments  and  the  tree  of  life  of 
the  Paradisaical  traditions.  Though  the  Hindus 
may  have  a  diversity  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  trees  of  their  terrestrial 
paradise  of  Meru,  and  even  generally  admit  four 
different  species  ;(*)  though  the  Pehlevi  Bundehesh, 
in  giving  the  name  of  khembei^)  to  the  tree  of  the 
Airyana-Vaedja,  appears  to  have  haci  in  view  the 
Naudea  OrientaliSy  called  in  Sanskrit  kadambay{^) 
one  of  the  trees  which  the  Hindus  placed  upon 
the  spurs  of  Meru,  still  it  is  the  "  White  Haoma," 
the  typical  Haoma,  which,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Mazdajans,  almost  invariably  plays  the  part  of  the 
Paradisaical  tree  of  life,  rising  from  the  midst  of 
the  fount  Ardvl-^ura,  and  distilling  the  drink  of 
immortality.(*)  The  Hindu  Aryans  attached  an 
analogous  idea  to  their  Soma,  for  the  fermented 
liquor  which  they  manufactured  by  crushing  the 
branches  of  this  plant  in  a  mortar,  and  with  which 
they  made  their  libations  to  the  gods,  was  called  by 
them  amritam,  "ambrosia,  the  liquor  whioh  bestows 
immortality."  The  Haoma  and  its  sacred  juice  is 
likewise  called  "that  which  removes  death/'  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Ya<;na  of  the  Zoroastriaki.«.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that,  among  the  Hindus  a!>d  the 

(1)  Obry,  Du  berceau  de  Vesp^ce  humaine,  p.  162  et  seq.;  A.  de 
Gubernaiis,  Mythologie  dcs  plantes,  vol.  I.,  p  2()1. 

(*)  Bundeheskf  xxx. 

(5)  Obry,  Du  berceau  de  VeAp>ce  humaine,  p.  156. 

(*)  Windischmann,  Zoroasirische  Siudicn,  pp.  165-177;  Spf^gel, 
Br&nitche  Alterthumskunde^  vol.  I.,  p.  465. 
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Iranians,  the  personification  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
sacred  liquor,  the  god  Soma  or  Haoma,  prototype  of 
the  Greek  Dionysos,  became  a  lunar  divinity,  in  his 
quality  of  guardian  of  the  ambrosia,  stored  by  the 
gods  in  the  moon.(*)  And  at  this  point  a  final 
resemblance  strikes  us,  in  the  fact  that  on  the  As- 
syrian bas-reliefs  the  sacred  plant  is  guarded  by 
winged  genii,  with  the  heads  of  eagles  or  of  Percnop- 
terous  vultures.  There  is  a  singular  analogy  between 
these  symbolic  beings  and  the  Garuda,  or  rather 
Garuda8,(^  of  the  Aryans  of  India,  genii,  half  men 
and  half  eagles.  Now,  in  the  Indian  myths,  and 
especially  in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Asiika- 
partxiyl^)  it  is  Graruda  who  recovers  the  ambrosia, 
the  amritam,  or  sacred  juice  of  Soma,  with  which  the 
libations  are  made,  from  the  demons  who  have  stolen 
it,  and,  on  giving  it  back  to  the  celestial  gods,  is 
made  its  keeper.  His  office,  therefore,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  eagle-headed  genii  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, beside  the  plant  of  life,  is  similar  to  the  duty 
ascribed  in  Genesis  {*)  to  the  kertibtm  which  Yahveh 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  of  *£den,  after  the 

(1)  See  Langlois,  MSmoire  sur  la  divinity  vidique  nppelSe  Soma,  in 
the  Mimoiret  de  VAcad^nUe  dea  Itucriptiotu,  new  series,  toI.  XIX., 
2d  part ;  Windischmann,  Ueber  den  SomakuUua  der  Artery  in  voL 
IV.  of  the  Mimoiree  de  VAcadSmie  de  Bavihre. 

(«)  Baron  Eckstein  has  settled  the  point  of  the  plurality  of 
these  genii,  who  have  appeared  ever  since  the  Vedic  age  as  symbols 
of  the  highest  divinities  (Journal  AsiaUque,  1859,  vol.  II.,  p.  380 
etseq. ;  884-390). 

(8)  This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  immensely  long 
Sanskrit  epic,  MaMbhdraia, 

(*)  III.,  24. 
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driving  forth  of  the  first  human  pair,  to  defend  the 
entrance,  "and  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life/^(^) 
In  one  portion,  at  least,  of  Chaldea,  properly  so 
called,  south  of  Babylon,  it  appears  that  the  repre- 
sentative type  which  we  have  just  been  studying  was 
not  the  one  which  there  stood  for  the  tree  of  life. 
The  palm  was  in  this  region  regarded  as  the  sacred 
tree,  the  tree  of  Paradise,  this  being  tlie  tree  which 
supplied  the  inhabitants  with  the  better  part  of  their 
nourishment,  from  whose  fruit  they  decocted  a  fer- 
menting and  intoxicating  beverage,  a  kind  of  wine, 
the  tree  to  which,  in  a  popular  song,  they  attributed 
as  many  benefactions  as  may  be  reckoned  days  in  the 
year.  (')  (')     We  have  the  proof  of  it  in  the  cylinders 

(*)  We  will  recur  to  these  ker<ibim  in  the  following  chapter. 

(2)  Strab.,  XVI.,  p.  742. 

(')  It  is  well  to  observe  here  that  the  palm  is  one  of  the  trees 
to  which  Semitic  paganism  has  most  generally  attributed  a  sacred 
character.  W.  Baudissin  (Studien  zur  temititchen  Religionage- 
tchickte,  vol.  II.,  pp.  201  et  seq.  ;  211  et  seq.)  has  very  satisfacto- 
rily grouped  the  facts  which  appear  to  prove  the  existence  of  this 
cult  among  the  Phoenicians.  In  Southern  Arabia  we  meet  with 
the  fiimous  palm-tree,  which  the  inhabitant)  of  Nadjr&n,  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  adored  as  a  divine  Fetich  (Caussin 
de  Perceval,  ffittoire  des  Arabes  avant  VUlamisme^  vol.  I.,  p.  125; 
Osiander  ZeiUehrifl  der  dtutsehen  M^rgenldndischen  Oesell,,  vol. 
VTI.,  p.  481).  Among  the  Arabs  of  Hedj^z  this  tree  was 
venerated  in  many  places  (Osiander,  he.  cit.).  The  Qoreyshites 
adored  the  goddess  AllSlt  in  the  date-tree,  Dh&t  anwlLt  (Osi- 
ander, loe,  eU. ;  Krehl,  Utber  die  Religion  der  voritlamiscken 
Araber,  pp.  78  et  seq.),  as  well  as  in  another  palm-tree,  which 
was  still  to  be  found  in  Mecca  in  the  days  of  Mo' hammed  {Azragi^ 
p.  82 ;  see  Dozy,  die  laraeliten  zu  Mekka,  p.  19).  The  foremost  of 
the  heathen  sanctuaries  on  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  at  T6r,  a  great 
resort  for  pilgrims,  was  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  grove  of 
palm-trees,  to  which  may  be  referred  the  name  itself,  ^tpucijif. 
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which  show  it  surmounted  by  the  emblem  of  the 
supreme  deity,  and  guarded  by  two  eagle-headed 
genii.  (*)  Besides,  it  is  part  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  tree  of  life  that  an  intoxicating  liquor 
may  be  extracted  from  its  fruit,  a  beverage  of  immor- 
tality ;  the  books  of  the  Sabseans  or  Mandai'tes  also 
associate  with  the  tree  Setarvan,  the  "  fragrant  vine,'' 
Sam-Gufno,  above  which  floats  "the  supreme  Life,'\^) 
after  the  same  fashion  that  the  emblematic  image  of 
the  divinity,  under  its  loftiest  and  most  abstract  form, 
hovers  over  the  plant  of  life,  in  the  monumental 
representations  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.(^     And 

given  by  the  Greeks  to  this  locality  (Agatharchid.  ap.  C.  MUUer, 
Oeogr.  Graec,  Min.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  176-178;  Strab.,  XVI.,  p.  777; 
Nonnos,  ap.  C.  Miiller,  Frag,  historic,  ffraec.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  179;  see 
Ritter,  Erdkunde  Asien,  vol.  XIII.,  p.  778  ;  Fresnel,  Journal  Asia- 
tique^  Janvier-Fevrier,  1871,  pp.  81  et  seq.).  The  Kaabah  was 
also  surrounded,  at  first,  by  a  sacred  grove  of  palm-trees,  which 
stood  until  the  time  of  Qo9ay,  who  cut  them  down,  that  he  might 
build  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Qoreyshites  to  consent  to  it  (Caussin  de  Perceval,  ffistoire  des 
Arabes,  vol.  I.,  p.  286), 

(»)  Liyard,  CuUe  de  Mithra,  pi.  Ixi.,  No.  6. 

(')  Norberg,  Codex  NasarauSy  vol.  III.,  p.  68  ;  Onomatt.  ad  Cod. 
Nasar.,  p.  111. 

(')  The  Chaldeo-Assyrians  frequently  made  use  of  another 
symbolic  element  in  making  up  the  conventional  type  of  their 
tree  of  life.  In  a  large  number  of  representations  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  branches  projects  from  and  encircles  the 
plant,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  pine  or  cedar  cone,  though 
the  artist  has  bestowed  upon  the  plant  neither  the  foliage 
nor  the  form  of  a  conifer  (G.  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Oreai 
Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  p.  7  [4th  Ed., 
lb.;  Ist  Ed.,  II.,  p.  286.  Tr.]  ;  W.  Baudissin,  Studien  zur 
Sermtischen  ReUgionsgeschichte,  vol.  II.,  p.  190).  It  is  this  apple  of 
pine  or  cedar  which,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  the  gods  and 
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genii  carry  so  frequently  in  their  hands,  always  presenting  it 
point  forward,  whether  they  are  guarding  the  tree  of  life,  or 
accompanying  the  king,  as  his  protectors.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
point  of  the  vegetable  cone  is  always  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  monarch,  *'as  though  it  were  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  protector  and  the  protected,  the  instrumeut  by  means 
of  which  grace  and  power  passed  from  the  genius  to  the  mortal 
whom  he  had  under  his  care*'  (G.  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Eastern,  World,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  p.  29  [4th 
Ed.,  lb. ;  1st  Ed.,  II.,  p.  263.  Tr.]).  Often,  indeed,  it  is  held 
under  the  king's  nose,  that  he  may  breathe  it ;  for  it  is  always 
through  the  nostrils  that  the  breath  of  life  is  communicated, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chaldeo- Assyrians,  as  well  as  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  Egyptians  and  in  (Genesis  (ii.  7).  An 
invocation  to  the  god  Marduk  reads  thus:  " Asshur-bani-abal, 
the  shepherd,  thy  ncocorus,  breathe  life  '  into  his  nostrils,*' 
Assur-bani-abal  rCu  zaninka  buUitsu  uppihi  (Cuneif.  Iiiscrip.  of  West. 
Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  18,  2,  1.  33). 

W.  Baudissin  (Studien,  vol.  II.,  p.  190)  sees  here  in  the  fhiit 
of  the  coniferous  plant  a  Phallic  symbol.  With  much  greater  pen- 
etration M.  Heuiey,  some  years  since,  put  the  following  quei*y, 
d.propos  of  the  sacred  sign  of  the  protecting  genii  presenting  a 
pine-apple  or  cedar  cone  to  the  king:  "  Was  this  a  sign  of  con- 
juration,  and  was  the  fruit  of  the  pine,  on  account  of  its  pointed 
shape,  recalling  as  it  did  the  fire  that  purifies,  or  for  some  different 
reason,  classed  by  the  Orientals  among  the  objects  which  had 
power  to  nullify  witchcraft  and  sickness  ?  Would  it  then  be  for 
a  similar  reason  that  the  pine-apple  figured  in  the  hand  of  Escu- 
lapius,  in  the  chryselephantine  statue,  chiseled  by  Calamis  for 
the  Sicyonians  (Pausan.,  II.,  10,  3)?  I  submit  these  queries  to 
the  scholars  who  devote  themselves  to  the  stud^  of  the  ancient 
religions  of  the  Orient"  {Revue  ArcMologique,  new  series,  vol. 
XIX.,  p.  4).  In  the  conjecture  which  ho  offers  under  this  modest 
and  dubitative  form,  the  learned  academician  showed  a  correct 
insight.  The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  texts  enables  us  to- 
day to  affirm  it  past  doubt.  For  instance,  in  a  Magic  fragment,  as 
yet  unedited,  the  god  Ea,  the  Averruncus  par  excellence,  the  vivifier 
and  preserver  of  the  human  race,  which  he  has  created,  prescribes 
to  his  son,  Marduk,  the  mediator,  a  mysterious  rite,  which  will  cure 
a  man  whose  malady  is  caused  by  an  attack  of  demons.    **  Take,'* 
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here  we  should  note  that  the  ancient  Accadian  name 
for  the  "  vine,"  applied  equally  by  extension  and  as 
a  term  of  abuse  to  "wine,"  ges-tinji^)  is  a  compound, 
signifying  properly  "tree  of  life,"  or  even  more 
exactly  "wood  of  life,"  of  tlie  two  well  known 
words  gisj  gei,  "  wood,"  and  tirij  "  life."  (') 

So  much  for  the  Tree  of  Life.  As  to  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  when  distinct  from 
the  first,  W.  Baudissin(')  has  very  justly  remarked 
that  its  conception  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  tree   regarded   as   prophetic,  revealing 

he  says  to  him,  •*  the  fruit  of  the  cedar,  and  hold  it  in  front  of  the 
sick  person ;  the  cedar  is  the  tree  which  gives  the  pure  charm, 
and  repels  the  inimical  demons,  who  lay  snares."  Kirim  erini  Uqi 
va — ana  pt  marqi  iukuniu — erinu  jfw  nadin  i  ipti  elUtiv — iarid  rabi^ 
UmnutL  In  another  bit,  where  not  all  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
Aeoadian  text  are  accompanied  by  their  Assyrian  translation, 
the  Magic  rite  is  different,  though  the  cedar  still  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  it  ( Ouneif,  Intcrip.  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  IV.,  pi.  16, 
2),  [obv.,  1.  80-35.  Tr.]  "  Take  a  vessel  and  put  water  in  it,"  said 
Ea  to  his  son  (Accad.,  duq  iarra  a  umenisi ;  Assyrian  version,  mi 
muHif  "filled  with  water")  ;**...  put  in  it  some  wood  of  white 
cedar  (Accad.,  ffii  erin  parra  iAbi  umentst),  and  introduce  the  charm 
which  comes  from  Eridu  (the  city  where  ^  resides),  thus  power- 
fully completing  the  yirtuo  of  the  enchanted  waters  i  Accad.,  namru 
Nunktga  uammunniiUa  abi  namru  sugal  umenidd  ;  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence  has  only  an  Assyrian  rendering :  mi  Hpti  rabii 
hiklul)."  The  cedar  cone,  or  the  pine  apple,  is  therefore  the 
emblem  and  the  instrument  of  the  "  Life  Charm,"  sipat  balati^  of 
which  i^  is  the  master,  and  his  son  Marduk  the  dispenser 
(see  Cuneiform  Twierip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  29,  1,  obv.,  1. 
80,  31).  And  when  firuits  of  this  nature  adorn  the  sacred  plant, 
they  characterise  it  more  emphatically  than  ever  as  the  tree  of  life. 

(1)  Cuneiform  Syllabary,  A,  No.  154. 

(')  F.  Lenormant,  Etudes  tur  quelques  parties  des  SyUabaire*  Cu- 
nSiformes^  J  x. 

(')  Studien  zur  Semituchen  Religionsgeschichte,  vol.  II.,  p.  227. 
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the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  serving  to  interpret  the 
divine  will.(*)  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  here  to 
note  that  trees  played  a  considerable  part  in  Chal- 
daic  divination,  (^)  and  that  we  hear  of  a  Phyllo- 
mancy  among  the  Assyrians.  (^)  In  Palestine  we 
meet  with  the  famous  "oak  of  the  diviners,"  Udn 
me^dnenim,  near  Shekem,(*)  the  palm-tree  under 
which  Deborah  prophesied,(^)  the  oak  of  'Ophrfth, 
where  the  angel  of  Yahveh  appeared  to  Gide*6n,(*) 
and  beneath  which  that  Judge  raised  an  altar  to 
God.  (^  David  consulted  Yahveh  in  the  bal- 
sams, and  the  "going  in  their  tops"  made  known 
to  him  the  passing  of  God,  who  was  to  go  out 
before  him  to  lead  him  to  battle.  (®)     It  may   be 

(^)  It  is  not  only  in  the  Semitic  world  that  one  meets  with  a 
belief  in  prophetic  trees.  In  Greece  we  have  the  "  talking  oaks'* 
of  Dodona  (Eschyl. yPrometh.y  v.  830;  oorap.  Homer,  Iliad  11.,  v. 
233 ;  Odyaa.  E,  t.  327),  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians, 
the  fratricidal  laurel  tree  of  Delos,  which,  by  its  trembling,  gave 
forth  presages  (Virgil,  ^Eneid.  III.,  v.  73  et  seq.),  and  that  of 
Delphis  (Homer,  Uymn,  in  ApoU.y  v.  393).  The  Etruscans 
divided  trees  into  favorable  and  unfavorable,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  presages  (Macrob.,  Saturn  II.  16). 

(«)  G.  Smith,  North  British  Review,  January,  1870,  p.  811  [Am. 
Ed.,  p.  164.  Tr.]  ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  Divination  et  la  Science  det 
Priaagea  chez  lea  Chald^ana,  p.  85. 

(')  Mich.  Psell..  De  operat.  dtemon.,  p.  42,  ed.  Boissonnade. 

(♦)  Judges  ix.  37.  See  W.  Baudissin,  Sludien  zur  Semitiachen 
Religionenageachichte^  vol.  II.,  p.  225,  226. 

(*)  Judges  iv.  5. 

(•)  Judges  vi.  11  and  19. 

(7j  Judges  vi.  24. 

(•)  2  Samuel  v.  24 :  1  Chron.  xiv.  15 ;  see  Ewald,  OeaehichU  de$ 
Volkea  laraeU,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  III.,  p.  188  [3d  Ed.,  vol.  III.,  p.  200; 
Eng,  Trans.,  vol.  III.,  p.  147.  Tr.]  ;  Lehre  der  Bibel  von  OoU, 
voL  I.,  p.  234. 
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8een  by  this  example  that  the  orthodox  He- 
brews held,  like  the  nations  that  surrounded  them, 
to  the  prophetic  meaning  in  the  agitation  and 
rustling  of  the  leaves  of  trees ;  for  them,  the  divine 
will  could  make  of  each  and  any  tree,  a  tree  of 
knowledge  and  of  understanding.  The  Arabs,  before 
the  days  of  Islam,  had  likewise  their  prophetic  tree 
in  the  Samurah  {Spina  jEgi/ptiaca),  carrying  the 
thorns  as  talismans,(*)  one  specimen  being  adored 
among  the  Beni-Ghatafta  as  the  image  of  the  goddess 
El-^UzzA,  (^  and  the  Nabateans  regarding  the  tree 
with  equal  veneration.(^)  They  believed  that  a  voice, 
foretelling  the  future,  issued  from  the  thorny  thickets 
called  gharqad.  *)  The  manifestation  of  the  "  angel 
of  Yahveh,"  maldk  Yahveh,  to  MCsheh  (Moses),  in 

(*)  NowaTry,  cited  by  Rasmussen,  Addttamentat  p.  66. 

(*)  Osiander,  Zeitsckr,  der  Deutseh.  Morgerd,  Getellach.,  vol.  Vii., 
p.  486. 

(»)  They  held  it  to  be  the  tree  of  Bel  (A.  Levy,  ZeiUchr  der 
Deutseh.  Morgenl  Oesells.,  vol.  XIV.,  p.  432).  This  tree  is  probnbly 
the  one  which  the  Chaldeo-Assyrians  called  aamuUu  and  designated 
by  a  complex  ideograph,  signifying  ''tree  of  light"  [Cuneif.  In- 
tcrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  45,  1.  49,  d-e).  It  received 
divine  worship,  and  ita  name  (preceded  orthographically  by  the 
determinative  of  "god")  entered  as  the  name  of  a  divinity  into 
the  composition  of  the  proper  name  of  the  brother  of  Asshur- 
bani-abal,  Samulshum-yukin  (see  G.  Smith,  History  of  Assur- 
banipal,  p.  201),  **Samul  has  established  the  name."  A  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  Shin,  at  Babylon,  was  called  "the  Temple 
of  the  Great  Tree  Saraul ; "  in  Accadian,  i-gissir-gal ;  in  Assyrian, 
btt-samuUi-rabi  (inscr.  of  Nabu-kudurri-upur,  called  that  "Of  the 
East  India  Company,"  col.  4,  1.  26-28  [Cun.  Inscr.  West.  Asia,  I., 
pi.  61.  Te.  ]  ;  and  in  the  bilingual  hymn  to  Shin,  Cuneif.  Inscr. 
of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  9,  obv.,  1.  11,  12). 

(*)  AgMni,  ed.  Kosegarten,  vol.  I.,  p.  21. 
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a  burning  bush  in  the  desert  of  Jl6r^b,(*)  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  eon(»eptions.(^) 

The  image  of  the  Tree  of  Life  among  the  Chal- 
deo-Assyrians  was  the  object  of  a  genuine  divine 
cult;  the  simulacra  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old-fashioned  May-poles 
of  Western  Europe,  (^J  and  trees  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  attributes  and  ornaments  were  carried  every 
year  in  springtime,  as  symbols  of  life,  to  be  burned 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  ^Atar-'At^  (Atergatis), 
at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria.(*)  In  the  representations  of 
the  monument  known  under  the  name  of  "Lord 
Aberdeen's  Black  Stone,"  which  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  religious  foundations  of  the 
King  Asshur-ab-idin  (Esarhaddon),  at  Babylon, 
we  see  this  simulacrum  placed,  idol-fashion,  in  a 
naos,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cidaris,  or  upright 
tiara,  adorned  with  several  pairs  of  horns.(*)  Hence 
it  has  been  identified  as  a  divinity.     Here  we  should 

(I)  Exod.  ui. 

(«)  Such  a  comparison  may  perhaps  savor  of  temerity  to  some 
persons,  whom  I  should  be  sincerely  sorry  to  scandalize.  But,  to 
my  mind,  this  implies  no  doubt  cast  upon  the  reality  or  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  occurrence.  God's  communications 
with  man  always  assume  that  form  which  is  most  likely  to  impress 
the  mind  as  colored  by  reigninj?  idcjis.  It  is  thus  that  the  Bible 
visions  always  wear  the  coloring  of  their  surroundings  ;  thus  it 
happens,  for  instance,  that  Yo^eph's  dreams,  in  Genesis,  are 
purely  Egyptian  on  their  formal  side,  and  those  in  the  days  of  the 
Prophets  purely  Assyrian,  noticeably  in  the  case  of  Yehezqel 
(Ezokiel),  who  wrote  during  the  Captivity. 

{^\  Mannhardt,  Wald-und  F'ldkultf.,  vol.  II.,  p.  262. 

(*)  Lucian.  De  dea  Sf/r.,  49;  see  W.  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Se- 
imtUehen  Religion»g^^chichtf,  vol.  II  .  p.  210. 

(»j  Fergusson,  The  Palaces  of  I^net^eh  and  PersepoUs,  p.  298. 
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make  room  for  George  Rawliiison'^  very  inge- 
nious observation  (*)  upon  the  relation  which  the 
Assyrian  works  of  symbolic  art  established  between 
this  image  and  the  god  Asshur,  who  hovers  above 
it  in  his  quality  of  celestial  god.  As  has  been 
remarked,(^)  the  tree  of  life  below  him  seems  to  be 
the  emblem  of  a  female  terrestrial  divinity,  pre- 
siding over  earthly  life  and  fertility,  who  must 
have  been  associated  with  him.  This  association  of 
the  deity  with  the  tree  of  paradise,  above  which  he 
hovers,  gives  us  a  plastic  expression  of  the  cosmogo- 
nic  pair,  recalling  that  of  Uranos  and  Gfi  among  the 
Greeks,(*)  personifying  the  firmament  and  the  ter- 
restrial soil  with  its  vegetation,  the  work  of  the 
sooond  and  third  days  of  Creation,  attributed  to  them 
in  the  Assyrian  Oenesisy  the  fragments  of  which  have 
been  discovered  by  George  Smith.  I  refer  now  to 
Asshur  and  the  goddess  supposed  to  be  his  consort, 
a  goddess  who  kept,(*)  at  Babylon,  her  old  Acca- 

(1)  The  Five  Cheat  Monarchies,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  6  et  seq.  [4th 
Ed.,  ib. ;  Ist  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  235  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(')  Schlottmann,  article  AstarUy  in  B.iohtn'b  Handwcerterbuch  de* 
Biblitehen  AUerthuma^  p.  112;  W.  Baudissin,  Studien^  vol.  II., 
p.  192. 

(>)  The  pair  of  dlyinities  called  in  Acoadian  Shar  and  Ei-shar 
(varied  by  Shar-gal  and  Kishar-gal,  or  Eni-shar  and  Nin-shar, 
"The  Lord  of  Production"  and  "The  Lady  of  Production") ;  in 
Semitic  Assyrian,  Asshur  and  Sheruya,  is  said  to  be  a  form  of 
Ana  and  Anat,  and  is  explained  by  the  Heaven  and  the  Eartl^ 
(Cuneiform  Inserip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  54,  1.  1-7,  8,  obv.. 
e~f;  vol.  III.,  pi.  69,  1,  1.  1-11 ;  see  the  first  appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  volume,  \,  B). 

(*)  We  discover  this  from  Damascius'  Chaldaic  Cosmogony, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolume,  I.  ^. 
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dian  name  of  Ki-shar,  "  the  earth  which  yields  her 
increase,"  "  the  fruitful  earth,"  while  in  Assyria  she 
was  designated  by  the  Semitic  name  of  Sheruya,(*) 
coming  from  the  same  root  as  Asshur,  with  the 
elimination  of  the  first  radical.  Thus  we  discover 
simultaneously  the  prototype  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Ashirdh,  that  pillar,  more  or  less  richly 
ornamented,  which  formed  the  consecrated  idol  image 
of  the  terrestrial  goddess  of  fertility  and  of  life  in 
the  Canaanite  worship  of  Palestine,  so  often  made 
mention  of  in  the  Bible.(*)  The  fact  that  apart  from 
this  cult  there  existed  in  the  cosmogonic  traditions  of 
the  ChaldeauH  and  Babylonians  a  myth  regarding  the 
tree  of  life  and  the  fruit  of  Paradise,  the  action  of 
which  closely  resembled  in  form  the  Bible  narrative 
of  the  temptation,  seems  positively  established,  in  the 
absence  of  written  records,  by  the  representation  on  a 
cylinder  of  hard  stone,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,(*)  whereon  are  seen  a  man  and  a  woman, 

(>)  Cuneif,  Inscr.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  p.  66,  oby.,  1.  9,  a, 
and  1.  Zlf  d;  see  H.  Rswlinson  in  G.  Rswlinson's  Herodotus,  toI. 
I.,  p.  689.     [Appleton's  Am.  Ed.,  I,  p.  479  Tb.] 

(*)  On  the  Ashirdh,  see  chiefly  Movers,  Die  Phoenizier,  vol.  I., 
pp.  660-584 ;  Oenesius,  Thesaurus,  p.  162 ;  Schlottmann,  article 
Astarte,  in  the  Handwcerterbuch  des  BtbUschm  AUerthums  (Riehm) ; 
W.  Baudissin,  Studien,  vol.  II.,  p.  218  et  seq. 

The  identity  of  the  sacred  plant  of  the  Assyrian  monuments 
with  the  Ashdr&h  of  Palestine  has  been  already  maintained  by 
Fergusson  {The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Pers^oUs,  pp.  299-804), 
and  by  0.  Rawlinson  ( TJie  Five  Cheat  Monarchies,  2d  Edit.,  vol. 
II.,  p.  8  [4th  Ed.,  ib. ;  Ist  Ed.,  voL  II.,  pp.  236,  237.    Te.]. 

(•)  Lajard,  Culte  de  Mithra,  pi.  xvi.,  No.  4;  Fr.  Lenormant, 
JEssai  de  Ooinmentaire  des  Fragments  de  BSrose^  p.  381 ;  G.  Smith, 
Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  91  [Rev.  Ed.,  p.  88.  Tr.]  ;  Vig* 
ourouz,  La  Bible  et  Us  dicouvertes  modemes,  2d  Ed.,  toI.  I.,  p.  199. 
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the  first  wearing  on  his  head  the  kind  of  turban 
peculiar  to  the  Babylonian8,(^j  seated  face  to  face,  on 
either  side  of  a  tree,  with  horizontal  branches,  from 
which  hang  two  large  bunches  of  fruit,  one  in  front 
of  each  of  these  personages,  who  are  in  the  act  of 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  pluck  them.  Behind 
the  woman  a  serpent  uprears  itself.  This  illastra- 
tion  might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  narrative  of 
Genesis,  and  as  Friedrich  Delitzsch(*)  has  remarked, 
is  capable  of  no  other  explanation. 

M.  Renan(*)  does  not  hesitate  to  join  forces  with 
the  ancient  commentators,  in  seeking  to  recover  a 
trace  of  the  same  tradition  among  the  Phoenicians, 
in  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos.  In  fact,  it  is  there 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  first  human  pair,  and  of 
JEoUy  which  seems  to  be  the  translation  of  Hawdh 
(in  Phoenician  Havdth),  and  stands  in  her  relation 
to  the  other  member  of  the  pair,  that  this  personage 
"has  found  out  how  to  obtain  nourishment  from 
the  fruits  of  the  tree."(^)  The  learned  academician 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  here  may  be  found 
the  echo  of  some  type  of  Phoenician  sculpture,  which 
perhaps  delineated  a  scene  similar  to  the  transaction 

The  cylinder  is  of  Babylonish  workmanship,  and  belongs  to  a  very 
ancient  epoch. 

(^)  This  head-gear,  frequently  represented  upon  the  monu- 
ments, is  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Chaldeans  by  the 
Prophet  YehezqSl,  xxiii.  15. 

(«)  G.  Smith's  Chnld'dische  Genesis,  p.  805. 

(»)  Memoir es  de  V Aeadimie  dea  Inscriptions,  new  series,  vol. 
XXin  ,  2d  Part,  p.  259. 

{*)  Sanchoniathon,  p.  14,  ed.  Orelli ;  see  the  first  appendix  at 
the  end  of  this  volume,  II.  E. 
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of  Genesis,  and  akin  to  the  presentment  on  the  Baby- 
Ionian  cylinder.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  epoch  of 
the  great  influx  of  Oriental  traditions  into  the  classic 
world,  a  representation  of  this  nature  appears  upon 
several  Roman  sarcophagi,  where  it  undoubtedly 
indicates  the  introduction  of  a  legend  analogous  to 
the  narrative  of  Greneais,  and  akin  to  the  myth  of  the 
formation  (jf  man  by  Prometheus.(^)  A  famous  sar- 
cophagus in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (^)  exhibits^ 
close  beside  the  Titan,  son  of  Jap^tos,  who  is  finishing 
his  task  of  moulding,  tlie  pair,  man  and  woman,  in 
a  state  of  primitive  nudity,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  the  man  in  the  act  of  gathering  the  fruit.(^  A 
bas-relief,  incrusted  in  the  wall  of  the  little  garden  of 
Villa  Albani,  at  Rome,  presents  tha  same  group,  but 
more  closely  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  tradition^ 
since  a  great  snake  twists  itself  about  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  under  whose  shadow  the  two  mortals  are 

(!)  See  Ottfr.  MUller,  Handbuch  der  Arckteoloffie,  {  896,  8. 

(»)  Foggini,  Mut.  Capitol^  Yol.  IV.,  pi.  xxv.  ;  Millin,  Oalerie  My. 
t/ioloffiqiie,  pi.  xciii.,  No.  883. 

(')  Panofka  {Annalet  de  V InstUut  Archiologiquey  yol.  IV.,  p.  81 
et  seq.)  would  give  to  this  pair  the  names  of  Deucalion  and 
Pjrrha ;  the  first,  son  of  Prometheus ;  the  second,  daughter  of 
Pandora,  authors  of  the  new  human  race,  after  the  Deluge.  To 
this  we  see  no  objection,  if  at  the  same  time  it  be  admitted  that 
the  monument  informs  us  of  the  introduction  of  a  legend  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Adam  and  HaYv&h,  under  the  names  of  the  first 
mentioned  individuals.  One  might  readily  conceive  the  region  of 
Iconium,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  having  been  the  theatre  of  such  an 
introduction,  for  here  it  was  that  local  tradition  supposed  the 
formation  of  man  by  Promct'ieus  to  have  t^vkcn  place  immediately 
after  Deucalion's  dclujije,  with  incidents  singularly  resembling  the 
Biblical  ones:  Steph.  Byzant.,  v.  '1k6viov, 
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8tanding.(^)  It  was  this  plastic  type  vvliich  was  imi- 
tated and  reproduced  by  the  earliest  Christian  artists, 
when  creating  their  representations  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  parents  of  the  human  race,  a  subject  frequently 
reproduced  by  their  painters  and  sculptors.^^j  On 
the  sarcophagus  at  the  Capitol,  the  presence,  beside 
Prometheus,  of  a  Fate  casting  the  horoscope  of  tlie 
man  whom  the  Titan  is  in  tiie  act  of  forming,  is 
calculated  to  make  one  suspect  an  influence  exerted 
upon  the  subjects  worked  out  by  the  sculptor,  from 
the  doctrines  of  those  Chaldean  astrologers  spread 
over  the  Grseco-Roman  world  in  the  last  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  specially  rising  to  high 
credit  at  Rome,  though  indeed  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred  makes  it  possible 
that  this  presentation  of  the  story  of  the  first  human 
pair  in  connection  with  the  tree  of  Paradise,  from 
which  they  are  about  to  eat  the  fruit,  may  have  been 
obtained  directly  from  the  Old  Testament  itself,  as 
readily  as  from  the  cosmogonic  myths  of  Chaldea  or 
Phoenicia. 

But  I  find  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  tradition  in  the  cycle  of  indigenous 
legends  of  the  people  of  Ken^^an,  since  the  discovery 
of  a  curious  vase,  painted  in  the  Phoenician  manner, 
dating  back  to  the  seventh  or  sixth  century  B,  C, 
and  found  by  Greneral  di  Cesnola  in  one  of  the  most 

(1)  Monument  described  by  Panofka,  in  the  memoir  already 
quoted. 

(*)  Upon  the  sacred  style  of  presenting  this  scene,  see  the 
article  Adam  et  Eve^  in  the  excellent  Dietionnaire  dea  AntiqmUt 
CkriHennei  of  the  Abb^  Martigny. 
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ancient  sepulchres  of  Idalium,  on  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus.(^)  We  trace  thereupon  a  tree  with  foliage, 
from  the  lower  branches  of  which  hang,  on  either 
side,  two  great  bunches  of  fruit;  a  huge  ser[)ent 
approaches  the  tree  with  an  undulatory  motion,  and 
is  in  the  act  of  opening  his  jaw  to  seize  one  of  the 
fruits.(*) 

(*)  Di  Cesnola,  Oyjtrui^  its  Ancient  Citiesy  Tombt  and  Templet , 
p.  101.  This  vase  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York. 

(*j  We  must  keep  ourselves  in  check,  that  wo  may  not  be 
carried  away  by  exaggerated  resemblances ;  for  which  reason  we 
wiU  not  carry  these  comparisons  any  further,  though  it  might  be 
easy  to  do  so  in  a  direction  which  we  will  be  content  to  indicate 
briefly.  It  is  difficult  not  to  find  an  affinity  between  the  Para- 
disaical tree  of  the  cosmogonic  Asian  traditions  and  the  tree  with 
the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Ilesperides,  guarded  by  the 
serpent,  which  the  sculptured  monuments  always  represent  as 
wrapped  round  its  trunk.  In  the  myth,  incontestably  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  in  which  Hercules  slays  the  serpent  guardian  of  the 
Hesperidean  tree,  and  takes  possession  of  the  golden  apples,  we 
see  the  revenge  taken  by  the  god  of  light  and  of  the  sun,  winning 
back  the  tree  of  life  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  jealousy  ami 
enmity,  personified  by  the  serpent,  who  got  possession  of  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  Hindu  myth  the 
gods  recovered  the  ambrosia  from  the  Asuras,  or  demons,  who  had 
stolen  it.  Let  us  further  observe  that  Hercules,  the  conqueror 
of  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  is  likewise  the  liberator  of  Pro- 
metheus, who  was  the  first  to  pluck  the  fruit  from  the  celestial 
and  cosmical  tree,  namely,  fire,  in  spite  of  the  divine  prohibition ; 
and  the  legend  even  relates  the  performance  of  these  two  exploits 
in  the  course  of  a  single  expedition  of  the  god.  The  scene  of  the 
first  adventure  was  located  to  the  west  of  Libya,  the  abode  of 
the  daughters  of  Hesperos,  the  Evening  Star,  who  rose  on  the 
horizon  near  the  spot  where  the  sun  had  disappeared,  close  to 
the  place  where  Atlas  supported  the  weight  of  the  celestial  vault ; 
or  else,  according  to  Apollodoros  (II.,  5,  11),  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  among  the   Hyperboreans,   "on  the  night-side,"  at 
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One  IS  of  course  in  the  right  in  doubting  whether, 
in  Chaldea,  and  still  more  in  Phoenicia,  the  tradition 
parallel  to  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Fall  had  a  signi- 
ficance as  exclusively  spiritual  as  in  Genesis ;  and  even 
whether  it  contained  the  same  moral  lesson  as  may 
be  traced  in  the  recital  of  the  Zoroastrian  books. 
The  grossly  materialistic  spirit  of  Pantheism,  charac- 
terizing the  religion  of  these  countries,  opposes  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  such  an  idaa.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  among  the  Chaldeans  and 
their  Assyrian  disciples,  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
epoch,  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  the 
necessity  for  repentance  is  found  more  exactly 
expressed  than  generally  among  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity,(*)  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  believe 

Hesiod  puts  it  (Theogon.,  ▼.  275;  comp.  t.  215),  that  Heracles- 
Melqarth  went  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  life,  fire  and  light,  the 
approach  to  which  was  forbidden  by  the  dragon  Ladon,  son  of 
Typhaon  and  Echidna.  His  exploit  is  each  day  repeated,  with 
the  alternating,  periodical  triumph  of  light  and  darkness,  and  as 
Preller  has  justly  remarked  (Gnechisehe  MythologU^  2d  Ed.,  vol. 
II.,  p.  216  et  seq.,  wherein  all  the  yariations  of  the  legend  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Hesperidean  fruits  are  admirably  collated),  the 
god  returning  ftrom  the  country  of  the  Hesperides  with  the  golden 
apples,  is  the  sun,  reappearing  in  the  East,  after  haying  plunged 
beneath  the  waves  at  his  setting,  bringing  back  with  him  those 
luminous  rays  which  he  has  regained  fVom  the  night,  and  having 
rejuvenated  himself  by  means  of  the  fruits  of  life  in  the  garden  of 
the  gods.  Preller  before  us  did  not  hesitate  (Oriech.  Mythol.^  2d 
Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  439)  to  compare  the  garden  of  delights,  inhabited 
by  the  Hesperides,  with  its  fountain  of  ambrosia  (Euripid.  ffippoL, 
V.  743  et  seq. )  and  its  tree  of  golden  apples,  with  the  Gan-']&den 
of  the  Bible,  its  spring,  and  tree  of  life.  He  also  compares  Idhun- 
na's  golden  apples  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  legend. 

(!)  See  Fr.  Lenormant  in  TTu  Academy,  20th  July,  1878;  Dii 
Mayie  und  Wahrsayekurut  der  Chaldder,  pp.  60-68. 
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that  the  priesthood  of  Chaldea,  with  its  profound 
speculations  in  religious  philosophy,  did  not  seek  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil 
and  sin. 

With  the  reservation  implied  by  this  last  remark, 
it  is  likely  that  the  Chaldean  and  Phcenician  li^ends 
concerning  the  fruit  of  tlic  Paradise  tree  were  near 
akin  in  spirit  to  the  cycle  of  the  old  myths,  common 
to  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  the  study 
of  which  Adalbert  Kuhn  has  dedicated  a  deeply 
interesting  book.(')  These  are  the  myths  which 
refer  to  the  invention  of  fire  and  the  beverage 
of  Life ;  they  are  found  in  their  most  ancient  form 
in  the  Vedas,  and  have  become  naturalized,  and  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  lapse  of  time,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  and  the  Slavs,  as  well  as  among 
the  Iranians  and  Hindus.  The  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  these  myths,  which  never  apjxiar  in  perfection 
except  under  their  oldest  forms,  represents  the  uni- 
verse as  an  enormous  tree,  with  its  roots  clasping  the 
earth  and  its  branches  shaping  the  vault  of  heaven.(^ 

(1)  Die  Herahkunft  des  Feuers  und  des  Goeiiertranks,  Berlin, 
4859.  See  the  important  articles  of  F.  Baudry  on  this  book,  in 
the  Revue  Germanise  for  1861  ;  see  also  A.  de  Gubematis,  i/y- 
ihologie  des  Plantea^  yol.  I. ,  pp.  93-98. 

(»)  On  the  existence  of  the  notion  of  a  cosmic  tree  among  tht 
Clialdeo-Babylonians,  see  C.  W.  Mansell,  Gazette  ArchfologiquCy 
1878,  p.  133.  W.  Baudissin  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  unknown 
to  the  Phoenicians  (Studien  zur  Semitischm  Religionsgeschichte^  vol. 
II.,  p.  192).  Schlottmann  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
with  justice,  that  this  conception  is  inherent  in  the  similitude 
established  between  the  tree  of  life  and  the  terrestrial  goddess, 
associated  with  the  celestial  deity  Asshur  (article  Astarte^  in  the 
Handuxerterhueh  des  Bibliachen  Alterihunu  (Riehm),  p.  112). 
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The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  fire,  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  man,  and  the  material  symbol  of  intelli- 
gence ;  from  its  leaves  is  distilled  the  drink  of  life. 
The  gods  have  reserved  the  proprietorship  of  the  fire 
for  themselves ;  it  sometimes  descends  to  earth  in  the 
thunderbolt,  but  men  are  not  allowed  to  produce  it 
themselves.  The  individual  who,  like  the  Prome- 
theus of  the  Greeks,  discovers  the  process  by  which  a 
flame  may  be  artificially  kindled,  and  communicates 
it  to  other  men,  is  an  impious  person,  who  has  stolen 
the  forbidden  fruit  from  the  sacred  tree ;  he  is 
accursed,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  pursues  him 
and  his  race. 

The  analogy  of  form  between  the  myths  and  the 
Bible  narrative  is  striking.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
tradition,  but  apprehended  in  quite  another  sense, 
symbolizing  an  invention  in  the  material  order, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  fundamental  fact  in  the 
moral  order,  and  additionally  disfigured  by  the  mon- 
strous conception,  too  frequent  among  pagans,  which 
represents  the  divinity  as  a  terrible  and  malignant 
power,  jealous  of  the  happiness  and  progress  of 
men.(*)     The  spirit  of  error  among  the  Gentiles  had 

Among  the  myths  borrowed  by  the  philosopher  Pherecydes,  of 
Syros,  from  the  mysterious  books  of  the  Phoenicians  (Hesych. 
Miles.,  De  tapierU.f  v.  ^EpeMjjg),  there  figured  that  of  the  *'  winged 
oak"  (vKdTTTepoc  ^pv^),  over  which  Zeus  had  spread  a  magnificent 
yeil,  representing  the  constellations,  the  earth  and  the  ocean 
(Maxim.  Tyr.,  DiiserU,  X.,  4;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.,  VI.,  2,  p. 
741 ;  see  Jacobi  in  the  Theologische  Studien  of  Ullmann  and  Um- 
breit,  1851,  vol.  I.,  p.  207).  Manifestly  here  we  have  the  cosmic 
tree  again.  See,  besides,  the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
Tolume,  III. 

(1)  God  would  in  truth  assume  this  character,  if  one  were  to 
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changed  this  mysterious  symbolic  reminder  of  the 
event   which   decided    the    condition   of   humanity. 

accept  the  interpretation  given  by  some  Talmudists  lost  in  un- 
wholesome speculations  (see  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktu  Judenthum^ 
vol.  I.,  p.  371  et  seq. ),  developed  by  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Cologne, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  treatise  IJe 
origincdi  peecato,  and  lately  sLirted  afresh  by  M.  Schoebel,  in  .i 
dissertation  in  which  one  regrets  to  see  so  much  science  expende  1 
on  so  false  an  object  (La  my  the  de  lafemmt  et  du  serpent^  itude  sur 
Us  origines  dune  Evolution  psychologique  primordiale,  Paris,  187(i). 
This  interpretation  is  one  which  would  fain  see  in  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  the  symbol  of  the  natural  act  by 
which  alone  the  human  race  can  be  perpetuated,  that  act  the  per- 
formance of  which  has  been  elevated,  purified  and  consecrated  by 
the  institution  of  marriage. 

Thus,  that  which  God  had  specially  interdicted  to  man  would 
be  the  act  by  mean^  of  which  his  species  is  preserved  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  nature  I  This  would  suppose  Him  jealous 
of  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  being  He  had  just  created,  of 
whom  He  had  so  lately  said,  '<  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone  " 
(Genesis  ii.  18),  and  to  whom  he  had  given  a  "help-meet!'* 
Everything  in  the  Bible  account  protests  against  such  a  blasphemy 
(the  authors  of  which  were  evidently  unable  to  measure  its  conse- 
quences), not  only  the  ancient  Elohist  account,  but  the  Jehovist 
version  as  well.  Far  from  such  a  condition,  immediately  subse- 
quent upon  the  creation  of  the  first  human  pair  (whether  the  Elohist 
author  regarded  them  as  already  divided  or  still  united  as  a  single 
individual),  we  find  Elohim  saying  to  them,  as  to  all  living  crea- 
tures: *'Be  fruitful,  and  multiply!"  (Genesis  i.  28.)  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Bible  at  all  resembling  the  strange  dialogue  placed 
by  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  (sect  vii.,  lect.  vi.,  hymn  5, 
translation  of  Langlois)  into  the  mouths  of  Tama  and  Yami,  the 
first  man  and  the  first  woman,  in  which  the  man  refuses  to  form 
any  connection  with  the  woman  for  fear  of  committing  an  impiety, 
because  she  is  his  sister.  However,  the  intention  of  this  Vedio 
hymn  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  condemnation  of  the  sexual 
union,  as  regulated  by  marriage,  but  a  precaution  against  the 
consequences  destructive  to  the  laws  of  the  family,  which  might 
possibly  have  followed  from  the  example  of  the  first  human  pair 
in  legitimatizing  and  authorizing  incest. 
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The  inspired  author  of  the  Jehovist  document,  incor- 
porated in  Genesis,  and,  after  him,  the  final  editor  of 
the  book  adapted  it  under  the  very  form  which  it 
had  worn  to  the  material  sense ;  but  he  restored  its 
true  meaning,  and  drew  from  it  its  solemn  teaching. 

Some  observations  are  needful  in  regard  to  the 
animal  form  which  clothes  the  tempter  in  the  Bible 
narrative,  the  serpent,  who  played  an  analogous  part 
in  the  legends  of  Chaldea  and  Phoenicia,  as  tJie  sculp- 
tured monuments  have  just  shown  us. 

The  serpent,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  serpents  hold  a  very  considerable 
place  in  the  religious  symbolism  of  the  people  of 
antiquity.  These  creatures  are  there  used  with  the 
most  opposite  meanings,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  criticism  to  group  together  and  in 
confusion,  as  has  been  done  by  scholars  of  former 
times,  the  very  contradictory  notions  attached  in  this 
way  to  the  different  serpents  in  the  ancient  myths,  in 
such  wise  as  to  create  a  vast  ophiolatric  system,(*) 
derived  from  a  single  source,(*)  and  made  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  narration  of  Genesis.     But  side  by  side 

{})  FergU88on*s  monumental  work  (Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 
London,  1S68)  is  not  absolutely  free  from  this  defect,  the  learned 
author  haying  therein  displayed  more  erudition  and  ingenuity 
than  critical  ability,  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be  a  little  too 
much  carried  away  by  the  attraction  of  system. 

(•)  Here  is  a  very  bright  remark  of  Max  Miiller's:  "  There  is 
an  Aryan,  there  is  a  Semitic,  there  is  a  Turanian,  there  is  an 
African  serpent,  and  who  but  an  evolutionist  would  dare  to  say 
that  all  these  conceptions  came  from  one  and  the  same  original 
source,  that  they  are  all  held  together  by  one  traditional  chain  ?" 
(The  Academy,  1874,  p.  548.) 
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with  divine  serpents  of  an  essentially  favorable  and 
protective  character,  oracular,  or  allied  with  the  gods 
of  health,  of  life  or  of  healing,  we  find  in  all  mytho- 
logies a  gigantic  serpent,  personifying  the  nocturnal, 
hostile  power,  the  evil  principle,  material  darkness 
and  moral  wickedness.(') 

Among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  the  serpent  Apap,  who 
fights  against  the  8un,  and  whom  'Hor  pierces  with 
his  weapon.(^)  Among  the  Chaldeo-Assyrians,  we 
find  mention  of  a  great  seriKjnt  called  "  the  Enemy 
of  the  Gods,'^  aiub  UanL(^)  We  are  distinctly  told 
that  Pherecydes  of  Syros(*)  borrowed  from  the  Phoe- 
nician mythology  his  story  of  the  old  Ophion,  the 
serpent-god,  first  master  of  heaven,  precipitated  with 

(1)  Wolf  Baudissin  has  devoted  an  admirable  section  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  Studien  zur  SemitUchen  Religionsgeschichte  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  regarded  from  a  Semitic  point  of  view :  Die 
SymboUk  der  Scklange  im  SemittamiUf  intbesondere  im  Alien  Tu- 
tamenU     [Studien,  I.,  pp.  257  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(*)  See  the  monumental  representations  collected  in  Wilkin- 
•on*8  Manners  and  CosIotm  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  edition  of 
1878,  vol.  III.,  p.  155  The  victory  of  Horus  over  Apap  is  the 
subject  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

(*)  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  5,  1.  39. 
[6,  cf.]  e-d;  pi.  24,  1.^9,  e-f 

The  myth  of  the  great  cosmogonic  battle  between  Tikmat,  per- 
sonification of  the  chaotic  world,  and  the  god  Marduk,  contained 
in  a  portion  of  the  epic  fragments  in  cuneiform  writing,  discovered 
by  George  Smith,  need  not  be  introduced  here.  Tiamat  there 
assumes  the  form  of  a  monster,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
difl^erent  places  on  the  monuments  of  art ;  but  the  form  is  not  that 
of  a  serpent.  See,  besides,  the  original  story  of  the  battle  of 
Marduk  against  Tiamat,  in  the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  I.  F. 

(*)  Euseb.,  Prteparat.  Evangel.,  I.  [x.,  41,  ed.  Migne] ;  Orelli, 
Sanchoniath.  fragm.,  p.  47. 
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his  companions  into  Tartarus  by  the  god  Cronos 
(ll),  who  triumphs  over  him  at  the  beginning  of  all 
things,(*)  a  story  strikingly  analogous  to  the  history 
of  the  defeat  of  the  "old  Serpent  who  is  the  calum- 
niator, and  Satan,"  cast  down  and  shut  up  in  the 
abyss,  which  did  not  figure  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
existed  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  has 
found  a  place  in  chapters  xii.  and  xx.  of  St.  John's 
ApocaJypse.f^ 

Mazdseism  is  the  only  religion  in  the  symbolism 
of  which  the  serpent  never  appears,  except  as  an 
evil  agent,  for  even  in  the  Bible  its  significance 
is  sometimes  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,(')  the  reason  of  this  being  that  in  the 

(})  Origen,  Adv.  Gels.,  VI.,  p.  303  ;  ApoUon.  Rbod.,  Argonaut., 
I.,  V.  603  et  seq, ;  Tzetz  ad  Lycophr.,  Cassandra,  v.  1191 ;  comp. 
the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  III.  P-T.  On  the 
oriental  character  of  this  myth,  see  Jacob),  in  the  Theologische 
Studien  of  Ullmann  and  Umbreit,  1851,  vol.  I.,  p.  203. 

(*)  In  verse  8  of  chapter  xii.  of  the  Apocalypse  this  dragon  is 
described  as  red  in  color  and  having  seven  heads.  In  a  lyric 
piece  of  religious  Chaldean  poetry,  "  the  huge  seven-headed  ser- 
pent who  pounds  the  waves  of  the  sea*'  is  spoken  of  ( Cuneif.  Inscr. 
of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  19,  No.  2,  1.  13-17),  and  this  serpent 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  one  which  is  called  '*  Enemy  of 
the  Gods,"  and  is  described  as  being  red  in  color  {Cuneif.  Tnserip. 
of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  24,  1.  9,  «-/). 

(•)  On  the  Brazen  Serpent,  see  Ewald,  Oeschiehte  des  Volkes 
Israels,  3d  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  p.  249  et  seq.  [Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  II.,  pp. 
176  et  seq.  Tr.]  ;  Koehler,  article  Schlnnge,  in  the  Real~Enct/ch' 
psedie  of  Herzog,  vol.  XIII.,  p.  565  [Ist  Ed.]  ;  (Ehler,  Theologie  des 
Alien  Testaments,  vol.  I.,  p.  116  et  seq.  [Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  I.,  p.  112 
et  seq.  Tr.]  ;  De  Wette,  Archmologie,  4th  Ed.,  by  Riibiger  (1864), 
p.  341 ;  Kuenen,  De  Oodsdienst  van  Israel,  vol.  I. ,  p.  284  et  seq. 
[Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  288  et  seq.  Tr.]  ;  Tiele,  Eg.  en  Mes. 
Oodsdienst,  p.  551 :  W.  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Semitisehm  ReligiotU' 
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oouception  of  Zoroastrian  dualism  the  animal  iteelf 
belongs  to  the  impure  and  adverse  creation  of  the 
Evil  Principle.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a  great 
serpent,  too,  that  Angrdmainyus,  after  having  en- 
deavored to  corrupt  heaven,  leaped  upon  the  earth,(') 
and  under  this  form  he  fights  Mithra,  the  god  of  the 
pure  8ky;(*)  finally,  it  is  under  this  form  that  he 
will  one  day  be  overcome,  chained  for  three  thousand 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world  be  burned  in 
liquefying  metals.(^) 

In  these  Zoroastrian  narratives,  Angr6mainyus, 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  is  the  emblem  of  wick- 
edness, the  personification  of  the  evil  spirit,  just  as 
clearly  as  is  the  serpent  of  Genesis,  and  that,  too,  in 

ffeschdchUj  vol.  I.,  p.  288  et  seq.  Consult  also,  if  desired,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  reserve :  G.  C.  Kern,  Ueber  die  eheme  Schlange,  in 
Bengel's  Arehiv,  f.  d,  Theolog.,  vol.  V.  (1822),  p.  396  et  seq. :  Fr. 
Funk,  Ih'atertaiio  xnauguralU  hiatorico-medica  de  Nfhuschthane  et 
jEtculapie  terpenU,  Berlin,  182C:  E.  Mcier^  Ueber  die  eherne 
Schlange,  in  Baur  &  Teller's  Theolog.  JahrbUcher,  vol.  XIII.  (1854), 
p.  585  et  seq.  ;  Gottfr.  Menken,  Ueber  die  eheme  Schlange,  in  hifl 
Sehri/len,  vol.  VI.  (1858).  pp.  849-411. 

(1)  Bundehesh,  III. — "The  serpent  Angrdmoinjus,  full  to  the 
brim  with  death,"  was  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  Vmdidad^  XXII., 
6  and  6. 

{})  See  the  dissertation  of  Windischraann,  Mithra^  ein  Beitrag 
tur  MythengetchiehU  des  Orients^  Leipxig,  1 857. 

(*)  Bundeheah^  XXXI.  The  serpent  is  made  the  impersonation 
of  several  secondary  forms  of  the  evil  principle,  divers  mytholo- 
gical beings,  created  by  Angrdmainyus  to  ravage  the  earth,  and 
make  war  upon  all  good,  and  the  true  faith,  such  as  Azhi-Dahaka 
(the  biting  serpent),  vanquished  by  Threctaona  (Spiegel,  AveMa, 
vol.  III.,  p.  Ix)  and  the  dragon  (Jruvara.  slain  by  the  hero  Ke- 
re9a9pa  (Spiegel,  Aveeta^  vol.  III.,  p.  Ixviii. ).  For  further  details 
concerning  the  part  enacted  by  the  serpent  in  Iranian  mythology, 
see  A.  de  Oubernatis,  Zoological  Mythology ^  vol  II.,  p.  412  et  seq. 
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a  sense  almost  as  thoroughly  spiritual.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  VMas,  the  same  myth  of  the 
battle  against  tlie  seq)ent  is  presented  to  us  in  a 
purely  naturalistic  character,  depicting,  under  the 
most  transparent  guise,  an  atmospheric  phenomenon. 
The  narrative  most  frequently  recurring  in  the  oJd 
hymns  of  the  Aryans  of  India,  during  their  primitive 
epoch,  is  that  of  the  combat  of  Indra,  god  of  the 
luminous  sky  and  of  the  azure,  against  Ahi,  the 
serpent,  or  Vritra,  personifications  of  the  storm- 
cloud,  which  spreads  and  grows  as  it  creeps  through 
the  sky.  Indra  overpowers  Ahi,  strikes  him  with 
his  thunderbolt,  and  in  tearing  him  asunder  gives 
free  vent  to  the  fertilizing  waters  which  he  held 
imprisoned  within  his  person.(^)  In  the  VHaa  the 
myth  never  rises  above  this  purely  physical  phe- 
nomenon, nor  in  any  way  passes  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  elemental  conflicts  in  the  atmosphere  to 
that  of  the  moral  war  between  good  and  evil,  of 
which  it  is  the  expression  in  Mazdseism. 

This  myth  of  the  thunderstorm  is  taken  as  the 
pivot  of  a  general  explanation  of  the  religions  of 
antiquity  by  a  certain  school  of  modem  mythologiste, 
of  whom  Adalbert  Kuhn  is  the  most  brilliant  example 
in  Grermany.  Especially,  they  say,  must  the  fun- 
damental source,  the  origin  and  the  true  significance 
of  the  traditions  we  have  just  passed  in  review, 
including  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Fall,  be  sought 
for  in  the  naturalistic  fable  of  the  V^da8.(^     Doubt- 

(})  See  Maury,  Croyances  et  Ugendes  d^antiquitSy  2d  Ed.,  pp. 
96-110;   Hittoire  des  religiont  de  la  Oriee,  vol.  I.,  p.  180  et  eeq. 

(•)  ThiB  is  the  theory  maintained  by  M.  Br^al,  with  much 
talent  and  profound  learning,  in  his  dissertation  on  Hereule  et 
Oaeut,  Paris,  lS6d. 
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less,  the  allegory  which  suggested  the  myth  waa 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews  themselves.  We  find  it 
distinctly  set  forth  in  a  verse  of  the  Book  of  Iy6b,(') 
where  it  is  said  of  God :  "  His  breath  gives  serenity 
to  the  sky ;  his  hand  pierces  the  outspread  serpent." 
In  fact,  in  the  parallelism  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
verse,  the  first  determines  the  intention  of  the 
second.  (*)  But  the  Vedic  myth  is  only  one  of 
the  applications  of  a  symbolic  story,  of  a  non- Aryan 
origin,  which  goes  very  mucli  farther  back  into  the 
primitive  past  of  humanity,  before  the  ethnic  divi- 
sion of  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Semites 
and  the  Aryans,  the  three  great  races  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  N6ah ;  this  we  know,  since  we 
meet  it,  without  exception^  among  them  all.  The 
pastoral  tribes  with  whom  originated  the  hymns 
of  the  VMaSf  far  removed  from  high  civilization, 
whether  material  or  intellectual,  only  associated  with 
it  the  conception  of  a  restricted,  almost  childish,  na- 
turalism, with  special  application  to  this  phenomenon, 
by  which  the  conditions  of  their  simple  existence 
were  most  affected.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  find  the  same  myth  with  a  much  loftier  and  more 
general  interpretation.  With  them  the  serpent  Apap 
is  not  the  storm-cloud ;  he  is  the  personification  of 
the  darkness  which  the  Sun,  under  the  form  of  EA 
or  'Hor,(')  contends  against,  during  his  nocturnal 
passage   around    the    lower  hemisphere,   and   over 

(>)  XXVI..  18. 

(2)  See  Schlottmann,  Dcu  Buck  Iliob,  p.  101  et  seq. ;  W.  Bau- 
dissln,  Studien  zur  SemitUchen  ReligiomgeschichU^  vol.  I.,  p.  285. 
C)  He  specially  represents  the  rising  sun. 
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which  he  is  destined  to  triumph  before  reappearing 
in  the  East.(^)  The  conflict  of  'Hor  with  Apkp  is 
ever  renewed  at  the  seventh  hour  of  the  night,(^)  a 
little  before  the  sun-rising,  and  the  thu*ty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  demonstrates  that 
this  conflict  between  light  and  darkness  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Egj'ptians  as  the  emblem  of  the  moral 
conflict  between  good  and  evil.(')  The  serpent  in 
the  paradisaical  legends  of  Chaldea  and  Phoenicia  is 
no  longer  the  thunder-cloud,  but  suggests  the  narra- 
tive of  Grenesis.(^)     The  zigzag  movements  of  the 

(*)  Pierret,  Dictionnaire  d^  ArMologie  Egyptienne,  p.  66. 

(')  Pierret,  Etudes  igyptologiquea^  II.,  p.  113. 

(')  See  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  Magie  chez  lea  Chaldiens,  p.  76  [Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  83.    Te.]. 

(*)  After  passing  in  review  the  numerous  traditions  of  various 
nations,  gathered  together  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  book,  Th-ee  and 
Serpent  Worship,  a  good  part,  however,  having  been  set  aside  that 
we  might  devote  ourselves  exclusively  to  those  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Bible  narrative  and  belonging  to  a  certain  group  of  civiliza- 
tions— it  should  be  remarked  that  a  large  number  of  legends  and 
oult- forms  which  associate  the  serpent  with  the  tree  of  life,  attach 
to  this  creature  no  idea  whatever  of  reprobation,  or  personification 
of  evil ;  neither  do  they  attribute  to  him  the  part  of  a  tempter,  as 
in  th«  story  of  Genesis  and  in  the  parallel  traditions  of  Zoroas- 
trianism.  On  the  contrary,  the  serpent  therein  wears  a  favorable 
aspect ;  he  is  divine  like  the  tree,  equally  worshipped,  and  com- 
pletes  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (see 
A.  de  Gubematis,  Zoological  Mythology^  vol.  I.,  p.  897),  or  else  of 
life,  of  rejuvenation  and  of  eternity.  Indeed,  in  Genesis  the  ser- 
pent is  "  subtle  beyond  all  the  beasts  wliich  Yahveh  Elohira  had 
made"  (iii.  1),  and  acts  as  a  real  revealer  of  knowledge,  though 
in  a  bad  and  culpable  sense. 

The  story  which  the  compiler  of  the  book  his  incorporated  from 
the  ancient  .Tehovist  document  is  of  a  kind  to  suggest  to  us  the 
probability  of  the  parallel  existence,  among  the  neighboring  peo- 
ples, of  a  similar  narrative,  in  which  the  serpent  is  described  as 
8 
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clouds  across  the  sky  may  have  suggested — though  I 
am  loath  to  make  a  point  of  it  without  being  more 
absolutely  certain  of  my  grounds — the  first  germ  of 
the  idea  of  making  the  serpent  the  terrible  image  of 
a  powerful  adversary,  in  whose  conception  were  com- 
bined the  intimately  associated  ideas  of  darkness  and 
of  evil,  by  a  confusion  of  the  physical  and  moral 
order,  which  no  antique  religion,  not  even  Mazdseism, 
has  ever  been  able  entirely  to  separate,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  of  the  Hebrews.  But  the  great 
serpent,  among  all  the  highly  civilized  peoples  whose 

presenting  man  with  the  fruit  of  knowle^lge,  and  becoming  the  inter- 
mediary of  a  divine  revelation.  But  this  revelation  was  idolatrous, 
and  is  indignantly  rebuked  in  the  sacred  book,  since  idolatry  is  the 
most  heinous  of  sins.  It  is  after  this  wise  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
understands  the  story  of  the  FaU  in  Genesis,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Chaldeo- Babylonian  myths,  thinking  he  can  perceive  traces  of  the 
fiict  that  the  serpent  was  an  emblem  of  Ea,  in  his  character  of  god 
of  wisdom.  (In  G.  RawUnson's  English  Iferochtus,  vol.  I.,  p.  600. 
[Am.  Ed.,  p.  488.  Tb.]  )  So  far  nothing  has  transpired  either 
to  confirm  or  contradict,  in  a  direct  manner,  this  conjecture  of  the 
illustrious  pioneer  in  Assyriological  studies.  We  can  only  be 
quite  sure  that  the  serpent  was  undoubtedly  a  symW  of  life  to 
the  Chaldeo-Assj'rians.  One  of  it^  generic  names  in  the  Assyrian 
Semitic  tongue  is  hawu  (Fred.  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  SludieUt  p. 
(59),  like  the  Arabian  hyah,  both  derived  from  the  root  hAvah, 
"to  live."  On  the  very  valuable  monument,  just  published  by 
M.  Clermont^anneau  (Revue  ArchSoUffique,  new  series,  December, 
1879),  with  which  wo  should  associate  another,  edited  by  Liyard 
{Monuments  inidiU  de  V InstUut  ArMologique,  vol.  III.,  pi.  xxxvi., 
No.  1),  Goula,  goddess  of  the  resurrection,  she  who  "brings  the 
dead  t^  life"  ^as  she  is  described  in  Cuneiform  Inscr.  of  West.  Asia, 
vol.  II.,  pi.  62,  1.  50,  e-f),  standing  on  her  sacred  bark,  which 
floats  upon  the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  dead,  is  represented 
under  a  form  uniting  various  animal  shapes,  and  holds  serpent! 
in  her  hands,  as  emblematic  of  life  and  renewaL 
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traditions  we  have  scrutinized,  is  symbolical  of  this 
dark  and  evil  power  in  its  broadest  conception. 

However  it  may  be,  my  Cliristian  faith  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  admission  that  the  inspired 
compiler  of  Genesis  used,  in  relating  the  Fall  of  the 
first  human  pair,  a  narrative  which  had  assumed  an 
entirely  mythical  character  among  the  surrounding 
peoples,  and  that  the  form  of  the  serpent  attributed 
to  the  tempter  may  in  its  origin  have  been  an  essen- 
tially naturalistic  symbol.  Nothing  compels  us  to 
accept  in  its  literal  sense  the  story  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis.  One  is  perfectly  justified,  with- 
out for  a  moment  departing  from  the  orthodox  belief, 
in  considering  it  as  a  figure,  intended  to  impress  a 
fact  of  a  purely  moral  order  upon  the  senses.  Hence 
it  is  not  the  form  of  the  narrative  which  makes  the 
difference,  but  the  dogma  which  it  expresses,(*)  and 

i})  "  Historic,  legendary  and  mythical  tradition^  partly  oral, 
partly  written,'*  says  M.  Noeldeke  (Histoire  littSraire  de  V Anaen 
TeHcTMnty  French  translation,  p.  10),  "forms  the  basis  upon 
which  the  narrative  works  with  more  or  less  freedom.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  discover,  the  oldest  of  these  narrators  did  not 
generally  confine  themselves  as  strictly  as  we  might  suppose  to 
the  reproduction,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  material  upon  which 
they  drew  for  their  stories.  They  not  only  add  to  these  stories 
free  and  poetic  ornament,  but  likewise  certain  essential  features, 
according  to  each  one's  peculiar  way  of  viewing  a  subject.  Stories 
founded  on  primitive  history  specially  abound  in  free  descriptions, 
in  cases  where  tradition  only  furnishes  the  main  points.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  altogether  false  to  regard  the  story  of  the 
creation  of  the  first  human  beings  and  the  Fall  as  a  popular  myth, 
it  being  rather  the  free  and  well-considered  product  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  only  retains  some  features  borrowed  from  mythical 
tradition.'* 

It  would  not  be  \  ossible  to  define  more  accurately  the  distino- 
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this  dogma  of  the  Fall  of  the  human  race,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perverted  use  which  its  authors  made 
of  their  free-will,  is  an  eternal  truth  which  nowhere 
else  comes  out  with  the  same  distinctness.  It  fur- 
nishes the  sole  solution  to  the  difficult  problem  which 
continually  forces  itself  before  the  mind  of  man,  and 
which  no  religious  philosophy  has  ever  succeeded  in 
solving,  without  revelation. 

tion  between  the  fundamenUil  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Israelites, 
in  which  the  Christian  recognizes  divine  inspiration,  and  the 
imaginative  form  of  the  narratives,  common  to  the  Israelites  and 
to  the  pagan  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  modi- 
fication of  a  very  few  words  in  these  sentences  would  make  of 
them  a  strictly  orthodox  thesis,  which  doubtless  would  greatly 
astound  the  eminent  philologist  who  wrote  them.  But  if  he  has 
bestowed  much  study  upon  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  itself,  he 
knows  what  Christians  think  of  it,  much  better  than  he  un- 
derstands the  definitions  of  their  theologians.  He  would  force 
these  to  eat  their  words,  and  that  they  would  never  do. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THB  KEBUBIM  AND  THE  REVOLVIKO  SWORD. 

After  having  driven  the  first  human  pair  from 
the  earthly  Paradise,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin, 
"  Yahveh  Elohlm  placed  to  the  East  of  the  garden 
of  '£den  the  ker(iblm  and  the  flaming  blade  of  the 
sword  which  turns,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life."0) 

What  were  the  keHiblm?  Or,  to  speak  more 
exactly — since  in  this  commentary  we  do  not  deal  at 
all  with  the  theological  view  of  the  matter,  that  side 
of  the  question  reserved  to  itself  by  the  Church, — 
the  idea  of  what  plastic  form  did  this  name  awaken 
in  the  Hebrew  mind  ? 

For  a  short  while  there  was  a  ruling  tendency 
among  scholars,  in  the  case  of  all  the  remains  of 
primitive  tradition,  proved  past  doubt  as  having  a 
parallel  existence  in  the  Bible  and  among  the  most 
ancient  peoples  of  the  Aryan  race,  especially  among 
the  Iranians,  to  establish  the  claim  for  priority  in 
favor  of  the  Aryans;  and  to  see  only  imitators  in  the 
Semites ;  there  was  even  an  inclination  to  regard  the 
contents  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  as  merely  bor- 
rowed at  a  late  date  by  the  Hebrews  from  IrAn,  about 

(M  Genesis  iii.  24. 
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the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  under  the  first  kings  of 
the  Achaemenidse.  The  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform 
texts  has  utterly  changed  all  this  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  shattered  the  Aryan  theory  from 
pinnacle  to  foundation  stone;  so  that  now  it  reckons 
but  a  little  handful  of  adherents,  and  they  behind  the 
times.  No  one  denies,  nowadays,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Chaldaic  tradition  has  a  closer  affinity  with 
the  Bible  narrative  than  any  other ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  all  cases  where  this  tradition  and  that 
of  the  Aryo-Hindus,  or  the  Iranians,  rest  upon  com- 
mon ground,  the  claim  to  priority  is  vastly  on  the 
side  of  Chaldea  and  Babylon.  The  Semitico-Baby- 
Ionian  culture,  not  to  speak  of  the  anterior  and  non- 
Semitic  culture,  Accadian  or  Sumerian,(^)  had  already 
reckoned  long  centuries  of  existence  and  of  brilliant 
development  at  the  epoch  when  the  Aryans  were  in 
the  very  dawn  of  highly  civilized  life — at  their  first 
appearance,  in  fact,  upon  the  stage  of  history.  It 
was  through  this  culture,  by  means  of  its  widespread 
illumination,  that  they  were  profoundly  influenced, 
perhaps  even  before  they  began  their  migrations 
from  their  earliest  dwelling-place.  And  this  influ- 
ence was  more  intensely  felt  by  the  Iranians  than  by 
others,  for  the  reason  that  their  history  kept  them  in 
more  immediate  and  constant  contact  with  the  great 
focus  of  civilization  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  Only  one  question  still  remains 
obscure,  which  is,  the  determination  of  the  precise 
relation  of  the  Biblical  tradition  to  the  Chaldaic  tra- 

(>)  Or,  to  speak  still  more  exmetlj,  Samero-Aocadian. 
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d  it  ion,  so  as  to  know   precisely  whether  it  be  its 
daughter  or  sister. 

The  school  holding  the  Aryan  theory  fancied  it 
had  found  in  the  name  ker^blra  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  system.  This  is  no  Semitic  word, 
they  said ;  it  is  an  Aryan  term,  and  identical  with 
the  name  of  the  ypxjTzt^^  or  griffins,  which  the  Greek 
legend   made   the  warders  of  the  gold   in  Upper 

Asia.C) 

All  this  has  vanished  like  a  mist  since  the  name 
of  the  keriliblm  has  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions;  and  more  than  one  philologist  to-day 
thinks  that  instead  of  being  compelled  to  refer  the 
Hebrew  word  herdJb  to  the  Aryan  root  grabhy  "  to 
seize,*'  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  o  in  the  Greek 
yphip  is  an  indication  of  the  influence  of  the  Semitic 
upon  the  Hellenic  term.  (^ 

Whatever  may  "be  said  in  favor  of  the  last-named 
suggestion,  it  is  at  least  absolutely  certain  at  this 
moment  that  the  word  ker(ib  is  of  pure  Semitic 
origin,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substantive  to  signify 
"  bull,'*  in  the  sense  of  a  creature  "  strong  and  pow- 

(1)  Eiolihoni,  EinUitung  in  dot  AlU  Testament^  4th  ed.,  vol.  III., 
p.  80;  Vatke,  Biblische  Theologie,  vol.  I.,  p.  825  et  seq. ;  Tuoh, 
KommmUar  ubtr  die  Oenetis^  p.  96  et  seq.  [2d  Ed.,  bj  Arnold  & 
Merz,  1871,  p.  76.  Tb.]  ;  Genesius,  Thetaurw^  p.  711 ;  Renan, 
Hittoire  det  languet  SSmitiques,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  460  [4th  Ed.,  p.  487. 
Tb.]  ;  Spiegel,  Erdnisehe  Alterthunukundey  vol.  1,  p.  467. 

Ewald  r^ected  this  opinion  and  thought  the  keHibim  rather 
resembled  the  Egyptian  sphinxes:  Die  Alterthiimer  dee  Volkee 
Itrael,  2d  Ed.,  p.  189.   [3d  Ed.,  p.  165 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  128.   Tr.] 

(*)  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Studien  uber  Indogermani^ch-SemUiecfu 
Wurzelverwandechqft,  p.  106  et  seq. ;  AeeyrUche  Studien,  p.  108. 
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erfuP'  beyond  others — from  a  root  Mrah.i^)  Thia 
can  be  clearly  proved  by  comparing  two  parallel 
passages  from  the  prophet  Ye^ezq^l,  i.  10  and  x.  14, 
where  keriib  is  used  interchangeably  with  ^Adr, "  bull," 
and  where  "face  of  a  cherub'^  and  "face  of  a  bull" 
are  two  synonymous  expressions.  And,  besides,  since 
we  have  come  to  know  those  colossal  images  of 
winged  bulls  with  human  faces,  crowned  with  the 
lofty  cidaris,  decorated  with  several  pairs  of  horns, 
which  jflanked  the  gateways  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,!^ 
a  number  of  scholars,  among  those  who  have  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  antique  sculpture, 
have  been  zealous  in  associating  them  with  the 
ker(ibtm  of  the  Bible.  (^) 

In  the  explanatory  inscription  which  accompanies 
the  bas-reliefs  representing  the  transportation  oi'  tlie 
winged  bulls,  destined  for  tlie  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Shin-ahd-irba  (Sennacherib),  at  Nineveh,  (^)  these 
figures  are  designated  by  the  same  ideo2:raphic 
group  (*)  which  always  serves  to  indicate  them  in 
the  historic  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
Now,  the  Cuneiform  Syllabary,  A,  No.  175,  gives 

(»)  Franz  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  4th  Ed.,  p.  541. 

(')  Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  I.,  pi.  44  and  46 ;  Lajard, 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pi.  4  ;  new  series   pi.  8. 

(^)  Layord,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  yoI.  II.,  p.  464  [Putnam's 
Amer.  Ed.,  1849,  vol.  II.,  p.  351.  Tn.]  ;  Ravenshaw,  Journal  oj 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  XVI.,  p.  93  ct  seq. ;  Roediger  in  the 
Addenda  to  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  p.  9o  ;  and  especially  de  Saulcy, 
Histoire  deV  Art  Judaique,  pp.  22-29. 

(*)  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  new  series,  pi.  16  and  16. 

(*)  Oppert,  Exp/dition  en  MSsopotamie,  vol.  II.,  p.  98;  Layard, 
Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Rabylan,  p.  117.  [Harpers' 
Amer.  Ed.,  1871,  p.  99.    Tr.] 
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as  readings  of  this  group  the  Accadian  alad,{^)  and 
the  Assyrian-Semitic  8hMu,  "  genius  ;"(^  indeed,  in 
the  documents  of  Magie  the  same  group  is  continu- 
ally employed  to  represent  the  name  of  the  shMi,  or 
"genii,"  whether  favorable  or  hostile,  of  the  good 
as  well  as  of  the  evil  principle.(^)  This  explains 
the  circumstance  of  the  winged  bull  with  a  human 
head,  figuring  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  palace  of  Khor- 
sabad,(^)  as  a  favorable  and  protecting  genius,  which 
watches  over  the  safe  navigation  of  the  transports 
that  carry  the  wood  of  Lebanon  by  sea. 

The  bulls  whose  images  are  plaoed  at  the  gateways 
of  the  palaces  and  temples,  and  who  are  never  other- 
wise designated  in  the  historic  texts  than  by  the  ideo- 
graphic group  already  mentioned,(*)  are  the  guardian 

(*)  And  not  alap^  as  was  formerly  sappose<l  to  be  the  reading, 
which  resembled  the  Assyrian  alapUy  Hebrew  eleph^  "  ox." 

(•)  This  word  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  shedSm^  "demons,** 
and  the  Syriac  shidd,  *' demon."  The  genii  of  paganism  were 
transformed  into  demons  by  the  Hebrews  and  Christians. 

(•)  Ft.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahraagekumt  der  Chaldaer, 
p.  28. 

(*)  Botta,  Monument  de  Ninive,  vol.  I.,  pi.  82. 

(^)  There  is  an  inexact  notion  still  current  in  some  recent 
works,  that  a  mention  of  the  colossal  winged  bulls  has  been  made 
out  in  a  passage  of  the  Khorsabad  inscription,  called  "  the  Archives 
of  Sargon,"  where  I  also  ikncied  (Efsai  de  commentaire  de*  frag- 
merUa  de  Biroaef  p.  137)  that  the  names  of  the  two  classes  of 
winged  genii  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs,  the  Natgi  and  the 
Usturi,  might  be  found.  This  is  all  a  mistake,  and  should  be 
henceforth  pitilessly  exposed  by  science.  The  passage  in  ques- 
tion (1.  168-173)  still  contains  some  difficult  words,  but  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  it  is  clear  and  undoubted.  It  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  victims  and  the  offerings  presented  by  the  king  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  (maj^ariun  aqqi) :  **I  have  sacrificed  in  their  pre- 
sence," and  not  an  enumeration  of  sculptured  figures.     It  begins 
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genii  who  watch  over  the  dwelling.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  living  beings.  As  the  result  of  a  veritable 
magical  operation,  the  supernatural  creature  which 
they  represent  is  supposed  to  reside  within  these 
bodies  of  stone.  This  explains  the  saying  of  King 
Asshur-ab-idin,  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  on  the 
terra  cotta  prism  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  his 
palace  at  Nineveh :(^)  "In  this  palace,  may  the 
propitious  genius,  the  propitious  colossus,  guardian 
of  the  footsteps  of  my  royalty,  who  rejoices  my 
majesty,  perpetuate  his  presence  always,  and  its 
arms  (the  arms  of  the  king^s  majesty)  will  never 
lose  their  strength.^' (*)  And  a  little  before  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  workmanship  of  the  palace  :(*) 
"The  gates  of  fir  with  solid  panels,  I  have  bound 
them  with  bands  of  silver  and  of  brass,  and  I  have 
furnished  the  gateways  with  genii,  with  stone  colossi, 
which,  like  the  beings  they  represent,  overwhelm 
(with  fear)  the  breast  of  the  wicked,  protecting  the 
footsteps,  conducting  to  their  accomplishment  the 

with  these  words,  the  very  ones  which  it  was  supposed  contained 
the  mention  of  the  winged  bulls  with  the  human  faces,  and  of  the 
genii :  '*  Some  great  oxen,  fattened,  of  the  same  size,  young,  some 
mountain  eagles,  some  young  falcons,  some  uthumme,  some  isCk 
(names  of  animals  of  a  yet  undetermined  species),  some  birds  and 
some  fishes,  the  abundance  of  the  ponds,"  alpi  mal^^  hitrtUi  tv?i 
marUti  MAT,  TIK.  MES^  bu^  fi^U  tthimme  it^  nttni  u  if^uri 
Ijigal  apst. 

(»)  Col.  6,  1.  62-57  (Ouneif,  Inscrip,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  I., 
pi.  47). 

(')  Ina  kirih  ekalli  ifitu  aedu  dumqi  lamassi  dumqi  nagir  kibH 
iarrutiya  muhadCi  kabadtij/a  darii  VltabrH  ai  ipparkA  iddia, — Oomp. 
the  parallel  passage  of  the  ELhorsabad  inscription,  1.  189. 

(•)  Col.  5,  1.  88-47. 
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steps  of  the  king  who  made  them ;  to  right  and  to  left 
I  have  caused  their  bolts  to  be  made/'  (^)  The  "  two 
bulLs  of  the  gate  of  the  temple  E-shakil,"  the  famous 
pyramid  of  Babylon,  are  registered  in  the  divine 
lists,  (^  among  the  secondary  personages  composing 
the  court  of  Marduk,  the  god  of  this  temple,  with 
its  "  two  doorkeepers,"  (^)  and  the  "  four  dogs  of  the 
god."(*)  The  same  lists  give  the  names  of  the  "  two 
bulls  of  the  gate  of  £a,"(')  as  well  as  those  of  "  his 
eight  doorkeepers  ;"(*)  and  also  the  names  of  the 
"  two  bulls  of  the  gate  of  the  goddess  Damklna,"  his 
consort,C^  and  "of  the  six  bulls"  of  the  three  gates 
"of  the  Sun."(^)  In  a  bilingual  document,  Accadian 
with  an  Assyrian  version,  of  a  rather  singular  na- 
ture, and  unfortun:itely  fragmentary ,{^)  which  appears 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  funeral  liturgy,  (^^)  we 
read  invocations  to  the  two  bulls  who  flanked  the 
gate  of  the  infernal  abode,  which  were  no  longer 
simulacra  of  stone,  but  living  beings,  like  the  bulls  at 

(i)  Dal&t  If  mrvan  ia  erUina  tabuti  mesir  kaspi  u  siparri  urakkU 
va  urattO,  hah&ti  Sa  ledi  u  lamtusi  ia  ahni  ia  kt  pt  iikniiunu  irti  Urn-' 
mj/vtarru  natpru  kibsi  muiallima  taUakU  iarri  bamhtnu  imna  u 
htmela  tAa^bita  sigarhna. 

(«)  Cuneif.  Inscrip,  of  West,  Asia,  Tol.  II.,  pi.  66,  1.  18  and  19, 
e-d, 

(»)  Ibid.,  1.  20  and  21,  o-d. 

(«)  Ibid.,  1.  22-25,  e-d, 

(»)  Ibid..  1.  69  and  60,  o-a. 

(«)  Ibid.,  1.  68-70,  c-d. 

C)  Ibid.,  1.  61,  62,  c^, 

(•)  Id.,  ibid.,  pi.  68, 1.  17-20,  o-6.— See  F.  Lenormant,  IHudes 
euniiformetf  II.,  p.  20  ct  seq. 

(•)   Cuneif,  Ifuerip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  23,  1. 

(*•)  See  Ft.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahrsagekunsi  der  Chai^ 
dder,  p.  178  et  seq. 
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the  gates  of  the  celestial  palaces  of  the  gods.  The  foU 
lowing  is  what  is  said  '*  in  the  ears  of  the  bull  which 
stands  to  the  right  of  the  bronze  enclosure : '' 

"  Great  Bull,  most  great  Bull,  stamping  before  the  holy  gates, 
he  opens  the  interior ;  director  of  Abundance,  who  supports  the 
god  Nirba,(*)  he  who  gives  their  glory  to  the  cultivated  field8,(>) 
my  pure  hands  sacrifice  toward  thee."(*) 

So  it  seems  that  this  bull  plays  the  part  of  a  kind 
of  Atlas,  carrying  the  earth  with  its  harvests  upon 
his  shoulders.  Herewith  follows  the  address  "in  the 
ears  of  the  Bull  to  the  left  of  the  bronze  enclosure : " 

*<Thoa  art    the  BuU    begotten    by  the    god    ZA,(«)  and  at 

{')  The  god  of  the  harvest. 

C)  This  evidently  means,  **he  who  improves  or  cultivates  the 
field."  It  is  the  same  metaphor  which  in  Hebrew  expresses  the 
idea  of  breaking  up  or  improving  the  ground,  by  ntr^  a  secondary 
root  derived  from  the  causative  hiphUy  voice  of  ndtr,  "to  shine" 
(oomp.  Ewald,  Uebr.  Grammat,,  §  235). 

(•)  Alpu  galluv  alpu  mahhu  kabit  dalte  ellitiv — ipta^  kirbiti  mukU 
l^alli — erii  Nlrba  muhdlilu  akar  qat&i  elliti  igqd  ma^irka.  [Col. 
1,  1.  10-16.     Te.] 

I  limit  myself  to  the  citation  of  the  Assyrian  version,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  can  be  verified  by  all  Semitic  scholars. 

(^)  This  is  undoubtedly  an  aUusion  to  the  god  called  in  Acca- 
dian,  Lugalturda,  and  in  Assyrian  Semitic,  Sharru-ikdu,  a  god 
whose  metamorphosis  into  "the  bird  of  the  tempest"  is  described 
in  the  curious  bilingual  fbigment  published  in  Cuneif.  Inscr.  of 
West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  14,  1.  This  bird,  in  Accadian  (AN) 
imi-duffud-khuj  "the  bird  of  the  tempest,"  in  Assyrian  zfl,  "the 
agitator,"  is  a  fabulous  animal,  a  gigantic  and  legendary  bird, 
like  the  rokh  of  the  Arabian  tales.  A  myth,  the  fragments  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us  (G.  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of 
Genesis,  pp.  116-119  [Rev.  Ed.,  pp.  117-121.  Tr.]),  relates  how, 
the  bird  ZH  having  stolen  one  of  the  chief  talismans  of  the  power 
of  the  gods,  Anu  and  Bel  ordered  Ramman  and  Nabu  to  kill  him, 
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khe  entrance  of   the  tomb (i)    (is)    thy  act  of 

carrying. 

For  eternity,  the  Lady  of  the  magic  ring(2)  has  rendered  thee 
immortal. 
Now]  the  great   ...(')  the  confines,  the  limits, 
...('}  fixing  the  portals  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 
...(')  that  he  may  guard  the  gate  I "  (*) 

Such  are  the  readings  furnished  us  from  the  cunei- 
fcrm  inscriptions  upon  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  genii,  in  the  form  of  winged  bulls  with  human 
countenance,  whose  images  were  stationed  as  guard- 
ians at  the  portals  of  the  edifices  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  But  these  supernatural  beings  were  not 
only  called  shedl,  "  genii,"  by  reason  of  their  nature, 
and  "  bulls,"  from  their  form.(*)     It  is  also  certain 

and  how  these  two  advised  that  he  should  be  merely  driven  from 
the  presence  of  the  gods,  and  how  finally  Marduk  was  charged 
with  the  work  of  destruction  in  tlieir  stead  —  all  of  which  is 
inscribed  upon  several  cylinders  (Lajard,  Culte  de  MithrOf  pi.  Ixi., 
No.  7). 

(*)  Here  occurs  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  obscure, 
expressed  ideographically. 

(*)  The  surname  of  AUat,  Queen^of  Hell. 

(•)  (}aps  caused  by  fractures  in  the  clay  tablet. 

(*)  Alpu  ilidti  Zt  atta  va — ana  pargi  kibiri  DI.  E  namka — ana 
daria  AN,  NIN.  ZI,  DA  ibrika —  .  .  .  rabuti  u^rati  uguri-^ 
.  .  .  mu]iim  pargi  iame  u  irgitiv —  .  .  .  pariqa  Uppaqid, 
[Col.  1,  1.  19-24.     Tr.] 

(•)  As  may  have  been  seen  by  the  preceding  examples,  this 
last  appellation  has  never  yet  been  met  with,  except  in  texts  of 
a  religious  and  literary  character;  it  is  unknown  to  historic 
inscriptions. 

But  the  symbolic  creatures  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  some- 
times designated  therein  by  the  terms  arhuy  one  of  the  synonyms 
of  the  conception  "  ox,"  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Fritz  Hommel  ( Die  Namen  der  Sstugethiere  bei  den  Slid- 
temitUchen    Vodkem,  pp.   227  and   432),  and   Hotm,   the  proper 
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that  they  were  given  the  name  of  Mrubi.i^)  A  talis- 
manic  monument  in  the  collection  of  M.  Louis  de 
Clercq,  bearing  a  magic  formula  which  we  find 
repeated  upon  a  great  number  of  analogous  objects, 
employs  the  term  kirdb  (written  phonetically  Id-ru- 
bu\  where  shed,  or  the  corresponding  ideographic 
group,  18  used  el8ewhere.(^)  Hence  it  follows  that 
with  the  Chaldeo- Assyrians,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifth  century  before  our  era,  the  kirdb,  whose  name 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  ker<ib,  was  the  winged 
bull  with  a  human  head. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Israelites, 
during  the  times  of  the  Kings  and  tlie  Prophets, 
pictured  to  themselves  the  keriiblm  under  this  very 
form.  Most  assuredly,  the  keriiblm,  as  there  de- 
scribed, are  animals,  hayyOth^i^)  nay,  quadrupeds, 
for  a  ker<ib  is  sometimes  used  for  Yahveh  (^)  to  ride 

meaning  of  which  i-*  "buffalo.**  Thus  in  Layard,  Inscriptiaru,  pi. 
41,  1.  84,  we  hear  of  cirfii  ^a^&H^  '*  aculpturod  bulls;"  comp. 
also  the  prism  of  Asshur-a|i-idin,  Col.  6,  1.  17  [(Jun,  Iri9cr.  West 
Asia,  vol.  I.,  pi.  47.  Te.].  For  this  use  of  the  word  rfmu,  see 
two  plain  passages:  rimi  natruti  sikur  bah&ni  eireti  Elamtif  **the 
buffaloes  that  guard  the  enclosure  of  the  gates  of  the  temples  of 
Elam'*  (G.Smith,  Untory  of  Assurbanipaly  p.  230,  1.  96) ;  rind 
daldH  habi  ina  za^li  namrii  ubanniVy  **  I  have  caused  to  be  made 
lustrously  in  beaten  bronze  the  buffaloes  and  the  leaves  of  the 
gates*'  (Nabu-kudurruurur^  Inscription  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Col.  3, 1.  59-61 ).  [Cun.  Inscr.  We^it.  Ana,  vol.  I.,  pi.  64.  Tr.] 

(»)  Schrader,  Jemeer  Literaturzeitnng,  1874,  No.  16,  p.  218; 
Jahrbucker  fur  ProtesianlUche.  Theologie,  vol.  I.,  p.  126. 

(«)  Kirubu  damqu  lippaqid,  "  may  the  propitious  klHkb  guard ! ' 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hdu  damqu  lippaqid,  "  may  the  propitious 
genius  guard!'* 

(S)  Ezekicl  i.  and  z.,  passim. 

(*)  2  Sara.  xxii.  11 ;  Psalm  xviii.  11. 
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upon.  Their  feet  are  "feet  without  articulation, 
shod  like  a  calf."(^)  Elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen, 
kerdb  is  an  equivalent  for  ahdr,  "  bull/'  But  at  the 
same  time  they  are  furnished  with  one  or  several 
pairs  of  wings.  I  should  not  attempt  in  this 
place  to  undertake  a  complete  archeological  com- 
mentary upon  the  famous  vision  of  the  Merk&bfth, 
of  which  we  have  a  twofold  description  in  chapters  I. 
and  X.  of  the  prophet  Yehezq^I,  and  the  study  of 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  comparison  with 
the  remains  of  Assyrian  art,  has  already  furnished 
the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  memoir  by  M.  Holm- 
boe.(^  It  will  suffice  for  me  to  observe  that,  except- 
ing in  one  doubtful  point,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
recur — that  of  the  wheels  going  before  the  symbolic 
animals,  we  have  the  plastic  illustration  of  this  vision 
of  the  prophet  in  the  engraving  of  an  Assyrian  cyl- 
inder in  the  British  Museum.(^) 

Upon  the  waves,  designated  as  usual  by  undulating 
lines,(*)  floats  a  marvelous  and  animated  bark,  ending 
at  poop  and  prow  with  a  human  bust,  displaying 
half  the  body.  On  this  bark  are  seen,  in  profile, 
two  kirubi,  or  winged  bulls,  standing  back  to  back, 
who  turn  their  human  countenance  toward  the 
spectator.  (*)     These  two  kirubi  necessarily  suppose 

(1)  Ezek.  i.  7. 

(>)  EzechieU  tyner  og  Chaldteemes  attrolah^  Christiania,  1866, 
in  4to. 

(')  Reproduced  by  the  phototypio  process  in  H.  G.  Tomkins' 
Studies  on  the  Timet  of  Abraham,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  E. 

(*)  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kebur,  the  Habur  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Chaboras  of  classic  geography,  that 
Tebezqel  had  his  first  Vision  of  the  Merkabah. 

(*)  This  is  precisely  the  attitude  ascribed  in  2  Chron.  iii.  13,  to 
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the  existence  of  two  others,  hidden  by  them,  who 
support  the  other  side  of  the  great  shield  which  they 
carry  upon  their  shoulders.  On  this  shield  is  a 
throne,  and  seated  thereon  a  bearded  god,  clad  in 
a  long  robe,  wearing  a  high  tiara,  or  cidaris,  on  his 
head,  holding  in  his  hand  a  short  sceptre  and  a 
large  ring,  an  unadorned  circle  ;(*)  a  personage  of 
inferior  size  stands  beside  the  god,  as  awaiting  his 
commands ;  this  is  evidently  his  angel,  his  maldk,  as 
they  called  it  in  Hebrew;  his  ahukkal^  as  it  was 
expressed  in  Assyrian ;  {^)  he  it  is  who  is  to  fill  the 
ojB&ce  of  mediator,  for  purposes  of  communication 
between  the  god  and  the  adorer  who  contemplates 
him  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 

All  this  offers  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
description  given  by  Ye^iezq^l  of  the  four  hayydfh  or 

the  two  keri^bhn  made  of  wild  olive  wood  and  overlaid  with  gold, 
who  adorned  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  debttf  in  the  temple  of 
Sheldmoh  (Solomon),  1  Kings  vi.  28-29 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  10-18. 

(^)  It  is  difficult,  in  the  actual  oondition  of  our  knowledge,  to 
give  a  precise  name  to  this  god,  beside  whom  the  symbol  of  the 
disk  of  the  planet  Venus,  placed  within  the  crescent  of  the  moon, 
is  twice  repeated,  on  either  side  of  his  head.  The  inscription  on 
the  relic  throws  no  light  on  this  point,  for  the  owner  of  the 
seal  announces  himself  thereupon  to  be  *' servant  of  the  planet 
Venus,"  represented  as  a  goddess,  a  special  form  of  Ishtar, 
whose  figure  I  recognized  beyond  question  on  another  cylinder 
{Bullelino  delta  Commisstone  Archeologica  Comunale  di  Roma^  1879, 
pi.  vi..  No.  3).  Perhaps  we  may  here  have  Shin,  the  moon  god, 
father  of  Ishtar,  sailing  in  "the  bark  of  the  image  that  rises," 
the  celestial  bark,  of  which  we  hear  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip.  of 
Wast.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  02,  1.  47,  e-f. 

(*)  On  the  conception  of  a  iukkaliu,  or  angel,  for  each  god, 
among  the  Chaldeo-Assyrians,  see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Iltudes  tur 
quelques  parties  des  Syllabaires  Curx^i formes,  \  iii. 
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kertiblm,  two  and  two,  back  to  back^  and  going  "each 
one  straight  forward,"(^)  toward  the  four  quarter8.(*) 
"Above  the  heads  of  the  creatures  there  was  the 
appearance  of  a  canopy  (rdqla^)  of  resplendent  crystal, 
stretched  over  their  heads  above.  (^) 

"And  above  the  canopy  that  was  over  their  heads, 
there  was  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone,  in  the 
shape  of  a  throne;  and  on  this  shape  of  a  throne 
appeared  like  the  figure  of  a  man,  placed  upon  it, 
above. 

"And  I  saw  like  enamel  {haahmal)^  like  fire, 
within  which  was  this  man,  and  which  shone  all 
round  about ;  from  his  loins  upward,  and  from  his 
loins  downward,  I  saw  as  of  fire,  and  as  a  shining 
light,  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 

"As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the 
cloud  on  a  day  of  rain,  such  was  the  appearance  of 
this  shining  light  that  surrounded  him ;  it  was  the 
vision  of  the  image  of  the  glory  of  Yahveh."(^) 

The  vision  of  the  tenth  chapter  adds  another  actor, 
corresponding  again  to  one  of  the  personages  carved 
upon  the  Assyrian  cylinder;  this  is  "the  man  clothed 
in  linen,  carrying  a  writer's  case  by  his  side,"  who 
receives  the  commands  of  Yahveh,  seated  upon  his 
throne  above  the  kertlblm,  and  executes  them  as  an 
angel  or  messenger.(*) 

It  is  true  that  Yehezq^l  adds  to  the  keriibtm  of 

(1)  Ezek.  L  9  and  12.  (>}  Id.,  z.  11. 

(»)  Exek.  L  22. 

(«)  Ezek.  i.  26-28;  oomp.  x.  1,  18  and  19. 
(•)  Ezek.  iz.  2,  8  and  11 ;  x.  2  aod  6. 
9 
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his  visions,  in  order  to  complete  their  symbolism, 
certain  features  which  we  have  never  yet  seen  repre- 
sented upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  in  their  figures 
of  winged  bulls  or  kirubi;  he  makes  them  more 
complex  in  appearance.  His  kertibim  have  "  a  form 
of  a  man's  hand  under  their  wings,"(*)  and  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  Assyrian  bulls  furnished 
with  arms,  though  this  peculiarity  may  be  observed 
in  the  figures  of  winged  lions  with  human  heads, 
genii  of  the  same  nature  as  the  bulls,  and  who  occa- 
sionally replace  them,(^)  flanking  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  Pfdace  of  Ninu*oud.(*)  The  keHibim  of  the  Mer- 
kftbah  of  Yehezq^l  have  not  only  two,  but  four, 
wings,(*)  two  lifted  up  and  two  covering  their  back.(*) 
Instead  of  a  single  human  face,  they  have  four  faces, 
set  in  pairs,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  one  of  a 
man,  one  of  a  bull,  one  of  a  lion,  one  of  an  eagle,(^) 
and  these  four  faces,  borrowed  from  creatures  which 
combine  all  the  emblems  of  strength,  united  thus  in 
the  kertiblm  those  forms  which  Chaldeo- Assyrian 
symbolism  borrowed  from  nature  in  combining  the 
four  types  of  celestial,  luminous  and  protecting 
genii,  as  we  find   them   upon   the   monuments.  (^ 

(1)  Exek.  i.  S:  x.  S  and  21. 

(»)  Ujard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pi.  8.     (»)  Id.,  ibid,,  pi.  42. 

(*)  Exek.  i.  6;  x.  21.  (*)  Id.  i.  41. 

(•)  Exek.  i.  6  and  10;  x.  14  and  21. 

(*)  Fp.  Lenormant,  Ensai  de  Oommentaire  detfragmmU  de  BSroaey 
p.  13S. — I  do  not  purpose  following  in  this  place  the  history  of 
the  adoption  of  these  four  animal  types  by  Christian  symbolism, 
which  has  made  them  the  emblems  of  the  four  eyangelists.  I  will 
limit  myself  to  a  reference  to  the  article  ihfttngilitU$  in  the  Die- 
Uonnaire  det  Antiquitit  Chritiennes,  of  Abbe  Martigny. 
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And,  lastly,  the  Prophet's  kertlblm  are  covered  with 
eyes,  over  all  their  body  and  over  their  wing8.(^)  But 
it  has  always  been  an  easy  matter  for  poets  and  pro- 
phets to  describe  complex  combinations  of  forms, 
which  artists  have  found  more  difficulty  in  realizing 
by  means  of  the  plastic  art.  Besides  which,  we  are 
yet  far  from  knowing  all  the  religious  types  created 
by  Chaldeo- Assyrian  art,  and  farther  yet  from  recog- 
nizing all  the  variations  of  which  these  types  were  sus- 
ceptible. Not  a  year  passes  which,  in  this  regard,  by 
means  of  the  discovery  of  new  monuments,  does  not 
yield  us  unexpected  revelations.  All  that  we  so  far 
possess  of  specimens  of  the  antique  sculpture  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  does  not  include  all  the  varied  and 
bizarre  combinations  of  animal  forms  described  by 
fragment  No.  1  of  Berossus,  as  reproduced  in  paint- 
ing upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Bel-Marduk,  at 
Babylon,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  monsters 
of  the  first  chaotic  creation,  making  part  of  the 
train  of  the  goddesr?  Thavatth-Omoroca  {Tiamair-um- 
Uruk),  personification  of  primordial  humanity.  In 
the  same  way,  specimens  of  the  lyric  religioas  poetry 
of  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  so  far  deciphered,  delin- 
eate certain  strange  types,  recalling  the  unbridled 
fancies  of  the  plastic  imagination  of  the  Hindus, 
which  do  not  appear  on  any  known  monument,  but 
which  art  doubtless  attempted  to  portray.  (*)     For 

(1)  Eiek.  X.  12. 

(•)  Thus,  we  have  never  yet  come  upon  the  image  of  the  seven- 
headed  snake,  to  which  we  lately  had  occasion  to  refer,  p.  109, 
note  2.  A  bilingual  Aooadian  hymn,  with  an  interlinear  Assyrian 
Tersion,  describes  a  god  as  a  he-goat  with  six  heads  (Cuneiform 
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• 
instance,  it  seems  certain  that  they  must  at  some  time 
have  depicted  the  keriiblm  with  several  faces,  since 
Yehezq^l  describes  in  the  following  words  those 
which,  alternately  with  the  palm-trees,  decorated  the 
frieze  around  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem : 
'^  Each  kerdb  had  two  faces,  a  man's  face  turned  one 
way  toward  the  palm-tree,  and  a  lion's  face  turned 
the  other  way  toward  the  other  palm-tree;  and  it 
was  in  this  wise  all  around  the  house."  (*) 

I  waive  the  question,  still  extremely  obscure,  in 
r^ard  to  the  kerdibim  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant.(*)  "The  kerAbim," — these  are  the  words  of 
the  directions  given  by  God  himself  to  M6sheh  for 
the  construction  of  the  ark, — "the  kerAbim  shall 
stretch  their  wings  above  it,  covering  the  propi- 
tiatory with  their  wings,  and  facing  one  another,  and 
the  keriibtm  shall  have  their  faces  turned  toward  the 
propitiatory  (Mercy  Seat)." 

This  description  can  in  no  way  apply  to  the  ki- 
rubi  of  the  Assyrian  type,  in  the  shape  of  bulls, 
whose  extended  wings,  according  to  the  direction 
which  was  always  given  them,  and  in  which  they 
spring  from  the  body,  were  not  capable  of  covering 
the  propitiatory,  or  lid  of  the  ark,  unless  they  had 
been  placed  back  to  back.  The  passage  just  cited 
agrees  far  better  with  those  figures  of  human  shape 

Iruerip,  of  West.  Afia^  vol.  IV.,  pi.  80,  1.  rev.,  1.  11).  Here  we 
have  another  combination  to  which  no  analogy  is  offered  by  any 
known  monument. 

(1)  Ezek.  xU.  19. 

(«)  Exod.  XXV.  18-22;  1  Sara.  iv.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  1  Eings 
Till.  6  and  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18. 
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which  often  confront  us  upon  Egyptian  monuments, 
placed  face  to  face  on  either  side  of  the  Naos  of  the 
gods,  and  stretching  out  their  arms,  furnished  with 
great  wings,  as  though  to  envelop  them.(*)  All  else 
about  the  sacred  furnishings  of  the  Tabernacle  or 
Ohel-md^M  is  exclusively  Egyptian  in  form,  as  well 
as  the  sacerdotal  costumes,(^)  as  was  most  natural, 
since  this  was  immediately  after  the  Exodus.  Not  the 
remotest  trace  of  Chaldeo- Assyrian  influence  may  be 
perceived,  and  the  introduction  of  a  symbolic  type 
belonging  so  exclusively  to  the  civilization  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  did  that  of  the 
winged  bulls  with  human  faces,  is  so  strikingly  at 
variance  with  all  the  other  surroundings  as  to  seem 
highly  improbable. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  Exodus  the  term 
kerdb  does  not  describe  the  same  figure  as  in  the 
historic  l)ooks  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  and  Pro- 

(1)  Description  de  V Ejypta^  AntiquiUa^  Planches,  vol.  I.,  pi.  xi. 
%nd  xii. ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians, 
ed.  of  1878,  vol.  III.,  pp.  357  and  858;  Lepsius,  Denkmxler  aiis 
jEffyptcn  und  jEthiopien,  part  III.,  pi.  xiv. 

It  should,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  in  these  representa- 
dons  the  winged  figures  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  Naos, 
while  the  ker&bim  of  the  Ark  of  Yahveh  were  placed  above  its 
lid.  Besides  which,  the  Ark,  as  described  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  is  not  a  structure  which  has  more  height  than 
depth,  like  the  Naos  of  the  Egyptian  gods  ;  it  is  a  chest  broader 
ihan  it  is  high.  Yahveh  took  up  his  abode  thereon,  above  the 
propitiatory  or  covering,  between  the  wings  of  the  kerubim  (wliich 
is,  however,  an  Egyptian  presentation),  that  is  to  say,  exteriorly, 
while  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  reputed  as  hidden  in  the  interior 
of  the  Naos  of  the  sacred  barks,  behind  hermetically  closed  doors. 

(')  See,  regarding  this  last  point,  the  book  of  the  lamented 
A\)b4  Ancessi,  LEgypts  et  Moise,  Paris,  1875. 
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phets.(*)  It  may  be,  too,  that  this  name,  signifying 
"  a  strong,  powerful  being,"  was  applied  to  various 
emblematic  images  according  to  the  epochs ;  and  in 
this  way  the  Count  de  Vogu^(*)  has  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  term  kertibim  should  be  understood  to 
mean  all  "the  symbolic  figures,  the  elements  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  sphinx, 
winged  bulls  with  human  face,  bizarre  conceptions, 
infinitely  varied  in  combination  by  the  oriental  im- 
agination, according  to  the  taste  and  beliefs  of  each 

(*)  It  should  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  kerftbim  of 
the  Ark  were  remodeled  by  Shelomoh  after  designs  furnished 
by  his  father  David  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  At  this  epoch  the 
Egyptian  influence  was  no  longer  supreme  in  its  sway  over  the 
Hebrews.  The  A  ssyro- Baby  Ionian  influence  balanced  it,  and  in 
our  descriptions  of  the  Temple  we  recognize  a  combination  of 
elements  from  both  sources.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  new 
ker{ib!m,  then  executed,  may  have  been  different  from  the  ancient 
ones  as  described  in  Exodus.  In  fact,  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  that  from  tliat  time  on  they  were  kirubi  after  the 
Assyrian  type.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  they  formed  a  Merkabuh 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  18),  upon  which  Yahveh  was  seated  (Psalm  xcix. 
1),  and  which  must  have  been  similar  to  the  one  seen  by  Yehezqcl. 
Moreover,  these  new  kerCkbim  of  the  ark,  upon  which  rested  the 
glory  of  Yahveh,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  poetic  image,  which 
pictures  him  as  mounted  upon  a  kerCkb-bull  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11 ; 
Psalm  xviii.  11).  It  docs  not  then  seem  improbable  that,  after 
the  ark  had  been  surmounted  by  veritable  kerCkbim,  the  de- 
scription was  applied  to  the  quite  different  figures  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  same  place,  and  described  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Exodua  by  a  proleptic  catachresis.  In  treating  so 
obscure  a  subject,  one  can  but  deal  in  hypotlieses,  and  several 
equally  admissible  present  themselves  in  this  connection.  It  is 
wiser  to  indicate  them  all  than  to  try  and  make  a  systematic 
choice  of  any  one,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  demonstrate. 

(')  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem,  p.  33. 
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nation,  but  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  all  the  emblem 
of  divine  attributes/' 

In  this  connection  we  may,  perhaps,  find  some  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  Assyrian  vocabulary, 
which  has  already  furnished  us  with  the  positive  sense 
of  the  word  Idrub.  In  this  idiom,  a  word  nearly  re- 
lated to  IdrubUy  derived  from  the  same  root,  and 
differing  from  it  only  by  a  slight  shade  of  vocaliza- 
tion, kurubu,  is  the  name  of  a  large  species  of  bird 
of  prey, — ^an  eagle  or  vulture.(*)  In  the  Egyptian 
monuments  the  gods  are  often,  represented  between 
the  forward-stretching  wings  of  sparrow-hawks  or 
vultures,  placed  face  to  face,  and  birds  of  this  kind 
often  enfold  with  their  wings  the  divine  Naos,  The 
directions  given  by  God  in  Exodus  for  the  furnishing 
and  adorning  of  the  Tabernacle  are  of  a  stamp  that 
rigorously  exclude  every  figure  susceptible  of  an 
idolatrous  character,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case 
to  the  same  extent  in  what  we  know  of  the  temple 
of  Shel6m6h.  In  the  matter  of  plastic  images,  none 
are  admitted  save  only  the  kerftbim,  which  are  not 
only  placed  upon  the  ark,  but  whose  representations 
are  woven  into  the  hangings  of  the  Miskkdn,(^)  and 
the  veil  which  separates  the  Holy  Place  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies.(«) 

From  the  standpoint  of  these  commands,  simple 
animal  figures  presented  fewer  suggestions  of  danger 
than  images  which,  in  the  paganism  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations,  represented  genii,  or  divinities  to  whom 

(>)  Friedricli  Delitzsch,  AttyrUche  Studien,  p.  107. 
(«)  Exod.  xxTi.  1. 
(?)  Exod.  xxvi.  31. 
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worship  was  rendered.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  first  kerClblm  of  the  ark,  those  described 
in  ExoduSy  were  kwrubi  rather  than  kh'vbi;  or,  in 
other  words,  great  birds,  eagles  or  vultures,  with 
forward-extended  wings,  shadowing  the  covering  or 
propitiatory.  In  a  graphic  restoration  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  Tabernacle,  it  would  be  at  this 
last  point  that  I  should  be  most  likely  to  pause. 

In  any  case,  the  kerdblm  set  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  Gan-*£den  are  undoubtedly  the  human-faced  bulls 
peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  where 
the  Chaldeo- Babylonian  coloring  of  the  story  is  most 
marked.  They  watch  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  of 
Paradise,  after  the  manner  of  those  whose  images 
were  stationed  at  the  gates  of  palaces,  temples,  and 
cities.  Their  office  is  absolutely  identical,  and,  as 
Knobel  (')  has  justly  remarked,  the  use  of  the  article 
before  the  word  ker^blm  denotes  an  image  which 
one  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  continually,  and  to 
which  the  mind  was  perfectly  accustomed.  This 
indicates,  as  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  the  story,  a 
civilization  which  represented  genii  or  angels,  under 
the  form  of  kirubi,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
hibiting the  entrance  to  a  certain  exclusive  locality. 

With  the  kertiblm,  Yahveh  stationed  at  the  gate 
of  the  Gran-'fiden,  "  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
Life,"  the  laJiai  hahereb  hamnuthhappeketh.  This 
is  again  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  expressions,  and 

(1)  Die  Oenems,  2d  Ed.,  p.  51.  [3d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p.  95. 
Tr.] 
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it  is  necessary  to  weigh  each  word  carefully,  in  order 
to  determine  its  meaning. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  a  weapon  placed  in 
the  hands  of  each  of  the  kerdblm.  This  is  an  object 
apart,  independent,  singular,  while  the  kertibira  are 
plural ;  in  other  words,  there  are  two  of  them,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  gate ;  nor  do  the  angels,  under 
the  form  of  winged  bulls,  hold  it  in  their  hands ;  the 
Idhat  hahereb  is  not  put  in  motion — turned  about — 
by  external  action ;  endowed  with  proper  motion,  it 
turns  upon  itself;  this  fact  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  participle  of  the  reflective  voice  hith- 
pa'el.(^)  I  have  translated  "  the  flaming  blade  of  the 
sword  which  turns,"  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
meaning  admitted  in  this  connection  for  the  word 
hhai^  by  every  version  since  the  Septuagint.  But 
this  traditional  meaning,  though  philologically  most 
acceptable,  is  not  certain.  It  stands  alone,  thus  taken, 
while  the  word  lahat  reappeai*s  in  another  passage  of 
the  Pentateuch, (^)  this  time  with  the  certain  mean- 
ing of  "  spell,  enchantment,  magical  prodigy,"  lehdttm 
there  being  the  synonym  of  l(Uim.{^)  Hence  we 
might  translate:  "The  revolving  phenomenon  of 
the  curved  sword."  In  fact,  l)£reb  means  properly, 
scimetar,(*)  or  sword,  curved  sickle-like,  called  in 
Egyptian  khopeshy  in  Assyrian  sapar  and  namzar, 

(')  Following  the  tonio  accent ,  hammUhhappeketh  refers  to 
laha{,  and  not  to  hereb. 

(«)  Exod.  vii.  11. 

(»)  Comp.  Exod.  vii.  22;  viii.  3  and  14.  [A.  V.,  chap.  Yiii.  7 
and  18.     Tr.] 

(*)  See  Bochart,  ffierozoicorit  lib.  v.,  chap,  xv.,  yoI.  II.,  p.  760, 
ed.  London,  1668. 
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In  any  case,  whether  we  understand  its  name  as 
signifying  "  flame,"  consequently  "flaming  blade/'  or 
else  "spell,  magical  prodigy,"  the  lahai  hahereb  h/xm- 
mithhappeketh  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  kerClblm  at 
the  gate  of  Gan-^£den,  which  curiously  suggests  that 
existing  between  the  kcHiblm  and  the  wheels  in 
the  double  vision  of  the  Merk&b4h  of  the  prophet 
Yehezqd. 

"I  looked,  and  behold,  there  were  four  wheels 
beside  the  kerCibim,  one  wheel  beside  each  kertib, 
and  the  color  of  the  wheels  was  as  the  appearance  of 
a  tarshish  stone.  Q) 

"And  in  their  appearance  all  four  had  the  same 
form,  as  it  were  a  wheel  in  the  midst  of  another 
wheel.  In  going  they  went  on  their  four  sides,  and 
they  turned  not  in  their  going,  but  they  went  straight 
forward,  without  turning  in  their  going. 

"When  the  kerCiblm  went,  the  wheels  went  close 
to  them,  and  when  the  kertibtra  unfurled  their  wings 
to  rise  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  turned  not  from 
beside  them. 

"When  they  stopped,  the  wheels  stopped;  and 
when  the  ones  rose  up,  the  others  rose  with  them, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  creatures  was  in  them."(*) 

The  wheels  in  question  were  "  on  the  ground,"  (') 
"under  the    ker(iblm;"(*)   consequently   laid    flat, 

(*)  Ordinarily  this  is  translated  "chrysolite,"  or  «*topai,**  and 
this  traditional  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  exact.  The  gem, 
itriiaiiUf  is  also  known  from  the  cuneiform  texts ;  for  instance,  in 
the  insoripUon  of  Nabu-kudurri-u^ur,  called  that  "Of  the  East 
India  Comp.,"  coL  4, 1.  6.  [Chm,  Iru.  West,  Asia,  vol.  I.,  pi.  65.  Te.] 

(>)  Ezek.  X.  9*17;  eomp.  i.  15-21. 

(•)  Ezek.  L  16.  («)  Esek.  x.  2  and  6. 
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serving  as  pedestals  for  the  symbolic  creatures,  and 
their  rotation  took  place  in  a  horizontal  plane,  a  fact 
which  explains  the  name  galgal,  "  whirlwind,"  given 
to  them.(^)  It  explains,  furthermore,  how  their  cir- 
cumference, which  was  turned  fully  upon  the  spec- 
tator, could  have  been  full  of  eyes  all  around ;  (^)  and 
when  the  prophet  says  "  that  they  had  a  circumfer- 
ence and  a  height  that  w6re  dreadful,^)  the  second 
dimension  refers  to  the  breadth  of  their  rims.  We 
may  thus  picture  them  to  ourselves  like  circular 
drums  of  immense  height,  turning  rapidly  upon 
their  vertical  axes. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Gan-'£den,  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
Ushat  hahereb  beside  each  kerdb,  like  the  wheel  of 
Yehezq^Ps  vision ;  there  is  but  one,  while  the  kerti- 
bim  are  two.  It  sliould  then  be  conceived  as  in  the 
midst,  witli  the  kerCiblm  to  the  right  and  left,  not  on 
the  ground,  but  suspended  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
air,  where  it  turns  upon  itself,  moving  with  its  own 
proper  motion  of  rotation,  like  the  wheels  of  the 
prophet.  As  to  this  motion  of  rotation,  I  make  no 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
think  of  it  as  occurring  on  a  horizontal  plane,  just 
like  the  wheels,  for  this  is  the  most  likely  fashion  in 
which,  when  advancing  with  the  kerdblm  against  the 
irreverent  intruder  at  the  forbidden  gate,  it  would 
strike  and  cut  him  in  pieces  as  soon  as  it  should 
graze  him. 

It  18  most  evident  that  here,  as  always,  the  sym- 
bolic image  has  been  supplied  by  a  material  object, 

(1)  Exek.  X.  18.  (8)  Eiek.  i.  18.  (»)  Eiek.  i.  18. 
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ready  at  hand,  such  as  a  sharp  weapon,  designed 
for  hurling,  which,  cast  from  a  distance,  would 
make  the  same  kind  of  wound  in  striking  as  a 
sword,  by  the  horizontally  rotating  motion  im- 
parted to  it  in  the  act  of  throwing.  This  style 
of  weapon  is  well  known,  being  the  tchahra  of 
the  Hindus,  a  disk  with  sharp  edges,  hollow  at  the 
centre,  which  is  flung  horizontally,  after  having  been 
whirled  around  the  fingers,  in  order  to  impart  to  it 
a  rapid  revolving  motion.  The  similarity  has  not 
escaped  the  quick  observation  of  Obry,  who,  most 
reasonably,  according  to  my  view,  has  identified  the 
lahai  hahereb  hammithhappeketh  of  Genesis  with  the 
tchahra  of  India.  (^)  Only,  since  the  use  of  the 
sharp-edged  disk  was  then  unknown,  save  among  the 
Hindus,  he  found  therein  an  indication  of  the  Aryan 
origin  of  the  narrative  and  of  its  symbolism. 

On  this  point  I  differ  from  this  most  ingenious 
scholar.  The  sharp  disk  which  is  flung  in  giving  it 
a  horizontal  motion  is  not  exclusively  confined  to 
India.  Even  though  we  may  not  yet  have  discov- 
ered its  representation  upon  the  monuments  of  As- 
syro-Baby Ionian  art,  even  though  its  common  use  at 
the  great  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  empire  may  be 
granted  uncertain  for  serious  reasons,  yet  this  weapon 
was  known  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea 
and  Babylonia  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  their 
history,  and  traces  of  its  use  may  be  found  in  reli- 
gious poetry. 

(1)  In  his  remarkable  dissertation  on  7>  berceau  de  Ve9}.^ce  hu- 
maine  chez  lea  IndterUf  let  Fersei,  et  let  IlSbreuz  (Amiens,  1858), 
p.  165. 
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We  have  clear  proof  of  this  in  a  fragment  of  lyric 
poetry,  originally  set  forth  in  Accadian,  the  text  of 
which  has  come  down  to  lis,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
terlined AssjTian  translation,  on  one  of  the  clay  tab- 
lets of  the  British  Museura.(^)  It  is  a  song  of  tri- 
umph, a  sort  of  dithyrambie,  of  a  warrior  god  to  his 
victorious  arms ;  perhaps  it  may  be  Marduk,  when 
about  to  engage  in  his  cosmogonic  struggle  against 
the  monster  Tiamat  He  is  armed  with  a  complete 
panoply, — grappling-hook  {namzar),  lance  (ainktu), 
lasso  (shibbu),  bow  (qashtu),  club  (zizpan),  and  shield 
(kabah) ;  furthermore,  he  holds  a  disk  in  each  hand. 
This  is  his  most  formidable  weapon,  the  one  which 
assures  to  him  the  victory,  one  upon  which  he  dwells 
with  most  satisfaction,  describing  it  with  a  perfect 
wealth  of  metaphors.  These  varied  metaphors, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  contradictory,  are  re- 
concilable only  when  allowed  to  apply  to  a  wea- 
pon for  slinging,  sha{)ed  like  a  **disk"  or  like 
the  "  sun,"  moving  horizontally  with  a  gyratory  mo- 
tion, like  that  of  a  "waterspout,"  having  a  hollow 
centre,  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  can  pass  through, 
whence  seven  divergent  rays  issue  toward  a  circum- 
ference, about  which  are  studded  "fifty  heads," — 
fifty  sharp  points. 

(*)  Cuneiform  Inscn'p.  of  West.  Asia^  Tol.  II.,  pi.  19,  No.  2. 
Oppert  made  the  first  translation  of  this  fragment,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  taken  up  by  several  scholars  in  succession,  who  each 
made  the  meaning  of  the  text  plainer.  The  last  version,  and  the 
clearest,  as  I  think,  is  one  which  I  have  given,  with  a  philological 
analysis,  in  my  £tudes  AccadiennM^  vol.  III.,  p.  27  et  seq.  I  refer 
the  reader  to  this  work  as  a  justification  of  my  translation,  and 
will  therefore  refhiin  from  reproducing  in  a  note  either  the  Acoa- 
dian  or  Assyrian  transcription  of  the  text. 
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The  reader  may  judge  himself  as  to  further  details 
by  the  quotations  which  follow  : 

"  In  my  right  hand  I  hold  my  disk  of  fire ;  in  my 
left  hand  I  hold  my  disk  of  carnage.(*) 

The  sun  with  fifty  faces,  the  high  weapon  of  my 
divinity,  I  hold  it. 

The  weapon  which  devours  entirely,  like  the  ogre, 
I  hold  it. 

That  which  breaks  the  mountains,  the  powerful 
weapon  of  the  god  Anu,  I  hold  it. 

That  which  bends  the  mountains,  the  fish  with  the 
seven  fins,  I  hold  it. 

The  litiu  of  the  battle,  which  devastates  and  deso* 
lates  the  rebellious  land,  I  hold  it. 

The  whirpool  of  the  battle,  the  weapon  of  fifty 
heads,  I  hold  it. 

Like  unto  the  enormous  serpent,  with  seven  heads, 
unto  a  wave  which  divides  itself  into  seven  branches. 

Like  unljo  the  serpent  which  lashes  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  (attacking)  the  enemy  in  front. 

Devastating  in  the  violence  of  battles,  dominatrix 
of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  weapon  of  seven  heads, 
T  hold  it 

The  weapon  which  fills  the  land  with  the  terror  of 
its  vast  strength. 

(1)  This  ''disk  of  fire"  and  this  "disk  of  caroage"  are  so 
highly  esteemed,  as  having  in  themselves  '*a  spirit"  like  the 
wheels  of  Yel^ezq^l's  vision,  a  life  of  their  own  like  the  lahat 
hahareb  of  Genesis^  that  they  are  finally  invoked,  as  personal 
gods,  side  by  side  with  Shamaah  (the  Sun)  and  his  spouse  Gula 
(Cundf.  Inscr.  of  Wwt,  Ana,  Yol.  III.,  pi.  66,  rev.,  1.  81  and  32,  b). 
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In  my  right  hand  powerfully,  the  projectile  of 
gold  and  of  onyx,  I  hold  it.'* 

Thus  we  have  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  texts  of 
Chaldaic  poetry  the  distinct  allusion  to  a  mythological 
weapon,  entirely  analogous  to  the  i<ikakra  of  the  In- 
dian heroes,  and  corresponding,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  to  the  idea  which  is  most  naturally  evoked 
by  the  very  expressions  of  tlie  Bible  texts  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  "revolving  sword,''  placed  with  the 
kertiblm  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  of  *£den.(*)  It 
may  have  been  observed  that  in  the  fragment  just 
cited  the  weapon  is  designated — and  this  completes 
the  similarity —  by  the  word  liUUy  which  is  the  r^ular 
Assyrian  correspondent  of  the  Hebrew  lahat.  The 
Assyrian  version  thus  translates  the  ideogram  used 
in  the  Accadian  text,  a  peculiar  ideogram  for  which 
the  Cuneiform  SyUabaryy  A,  No.  134,  gives  confi- 
dently the  reading  »ilam  in  the  pre-Semitic  idiom  of 
Chaldea.  The  word — with  its  consonantal  structure 
Jhtj  vocalized  in  the  Hebrew  into  lahatj  and  in  the 
Assyrian  into  lit  (for  lihii) — was  therefore  employed 
to  designate  this  kind  of  weapon  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  Semitic  family.    Still,  the  Assyrian 

(*)  Mr.  Pox  Tftlbot  ( TrantacHom  of  the  Society  of  BihUcal  Archm- 
oloffy,  Tol.  v.,  p.  1  et  seq.)  beUeves  that  he  has  found,  in  the  first 
A*agment  of  the  tablet  which  relates  the  struggle  between  Bel- 
Marduk  and  Tiamat,  in  the  description  of  the  preparations  of 
the  god  before  the  battle,  something  analogous  to  this  **  revolving 
sword,"  and  Abb^  Vigouroux  has  followed  him  {La  Bible  et  Um  Df 
couvertes  Modemes^  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  207).  But  in  reality  there 
18  nothing  like  it  in  this  text,  of  which  a  more  exact  translation 
may  be  found,  accompanied  by  the  interlinear  transcription  of 
the  t«aLt,  in  the  fint  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  I.  /*. 
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gives  us  no  more  decisive  information  than  doeB  the 
Hebrew  upon  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word, 
for,  so  far,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a  second  ex- 
ample in  the  texte  of  this  language.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  two  verbal  roots  Wiat,  one  signifying  ^^  to 
flame,"  the  other  "  to  envelop,  cover,  hide;'*  it  is  the 
second  which  gave  lahat  "  illusion,  enchantment,*'  to 
the  Hebrew.  But  we  remain  in  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  knowing  from  which  of  the  two  may  be 
derived  our  word  la}iat=lity  the  kind  of  weapon  which 
we  have  attempted  to  define,  and  therefore  cannot 
tell  whether  it  be  thus  named  as  "flaming**  or  as 
"enchanted  and  magic.**  Let  ua  add,  that  the  notion 
of  "enveloping**  is  always  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  "  surrounding  **  and  of  "  going  around,**  and 
that,  consequently,  a  name  derived  from  the  second 
of  the  roots  we  have  indicated  might  agree  perfectly 
with  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  object  to  which  the 
name  applies. 

However  that  may  be,  the  "  revolving  sword  **  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Grenesis,  as  well  as  the  ker<!iblm, 
is  found  again  in  the  cuneiform  documents,  the  thing 
no  less  than  the  word.  Here  again  we  are  compelled 
to  settle  down  upon  Chaldea  as  the  point  whence  the 
narration  started.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  use  of 
the  weapon  analogous  to  the  tchakra  of  India,  which 
is  designated  by  the  expression  lahat  ha/^eb  ham- 
mithhappekethy  does  not  make  its  appearance  at  the 
Assyrian  epoch,  either  in  the  texts  or  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  neither  do  we  find  a  trace  of  it  among 
the  peoples  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine  in  their 
historic  age.     In  Chaldea  we  come  upon  a  notice  of 
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it  in  an  inscription  dating  back  to  the  remotest  past 
of  this  country,  just  as  among  the  Hebrews  it  is  found 
alone  in  the  traditional  narration  of  the  origin  of 
humanity,  as  given  in  the  Jehovist  document.  This 
affords,  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  indication  of 
the  extremely  remote  date  at  which  we  must  place 
this  story,  not  only  as  to  subject,  but  for  the  deter- 
mination of  at  least  some  of  its  essential  terms.  The 
material  detail,  which  we  have  laid  so  much  stress 
upon,  and  which  has  a  positive  and  tangible  charac- 
ter, carries  us  back  with  much  greater  show  of  proba- 
bility to  the  age  of  the  migration  of  the  Tera^hites 
than  to  that  time  when  the  influence  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Assyria,  backed  by  force  of  arms,  wielded  an 
irresistible  power  over  the  kingdoms  of  Isr^l  and 
Yehild&h. 
10 
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THE     FRATRICIDE     AND      FOUNDATION     OF     THE 
FIRST     CITY. 

At  that  epoch  when  the  Semitic  idiom,  qualified 
by  th^e  Assyrian,  had  come  to  be  exclusively  the 
spoken  language  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  were  designated  by  those  names, 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  the  majority 
of  the  Semites,  which,  philologically,  are  extremely 
difficult  of  explanation,  though  in  the  cuneiform 
texts  this  nomenclature  rarely  occurs  in  phonetic 
characters,  being  more  frequently  replaced  by  an 
ideographic  sign  appropriate  to  each  month.  The 
meaning  of  these  ideographic  signs  has  no  connection 
with  the  meaning  which  has  been  found  to  lurk 
under  the  corresponding  Semitic  name.  Hence  they 
constitute  a  second  symbolic  and  religious  nomencla- 
ture, perfectly  distinct,  and  a  valuable  tablet  in  the 
Briti^  Museum  (*)  discloses  to  us  the  fact  that  this 

(*)  See  Norris,  Assj/rian  Dictionary,  toI.  I.,  p.  50 ;  Pr.  Lenor- 
mant,  Les  premieres  cimlisatiom,  vol.  II.,  p.  71  et  seq. ;  Sayce,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the.  Society  of  BihUcal  Archeology,  vol.  III.,  pp. 
161-164  ;  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  Assyrische  Lesestdcke,  2d  Ed.,  p.  70, 
No.  8.  In  the  fourth  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  table  1, 
we  give  the  list  of  months  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  year,  with 
all  their  different  designations. 

14G 
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designation  of  each  month  by  a  simple  ideogram,  is 
merely  an  abbreviation  of  an  ancient  nomenclature, 
dating  back  to  the  ante-Semitic  civilization  of  Chal- 
dea,  when  the  full  appellations  of  the  months  all 
referred  to  myths.  \V"e  are  acquainted  with  some 
of  these  myths,  through  the  fragments  of  epic  nar- 
rations which  George  Smith  has  brought  to  light, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
belong  to  the  cycle  of  cosmogonic  traditions,  besides 
being  related  to  the  sign  corresponding  with  the 
month  in  the  Zodiac.  Thus  the  name  of  the  eleventh 
month  in  the  year  is  "  Month  of  the  curse  of  rain,'' 
its  myth  being  the  deluge,  and  its  zodiacal  sign 
Aquarius. 

The  third  month  of  the  year  is,  in  the  mythical 
nomenclature,  "  the  month  of  brick-making,''  and  in 
fact  a  ritual  command  among  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  ordained  for  this  month  the  liturgic  cere- 
mony for  the  moulding  of  bricks  for  sacred  buildings 
and  royal  edifices.  (*)     Religion  in  this  case  conse- 

(»)  See  chiefly  the  indications  of  the  inscription  called  *'  of  the 
Bairel-Qylinder  of  Sargon"  (Cuneif.  Imcr,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  I., 
pi.  86, 1.  47-61 ;  Oppert,  Les  inscriptions  de  Dour-Sarkayan,  p.  18, 
1.  57-61).  We  modify  the  detAils  of  Oppert's  translation  in  some 
particulars,  in  accordance  with  the  progress  made  in  Assyrian 
philology  since  1870. 

*•  In  the  month  of  the  first  summer,  the  month  of  the  royal 
twin,  of  the  god  Great  Stag  (surname  common  to  Ea  and  to  Shin), 
of  the  god  who  exercises  dominion  over  the  heavens,  who  covers 
my  side  with  his  protection,  of  the  god  illuminator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  the  hero  among  the  gods.  Shin,  (tlie  month)  which,  by 
the  decrees  of  Anu,  Bel  and  £a,  the  god  with  the  bright  eye, 
that  bricks  be  made  in  it,  in  order  to  build  a  city,  or  a  house, 
has  been  called  '  the  month  of  the  brick,'  in  the  day  of  the  invoca- 
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crated  a  usage  resulting  from  the  physical  climatlo 
conditions.  In  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  the  majority 
of  the  edifices  were  built  of  bricks  simply  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  third  month  of  the  year  (Sivan,  May- 
June)  coincides  with  the  period  when  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  have  been  rising 
during  March  and  April,  begin  to  fall ;  the  condition 
of  the  soil  left  by  the  retreating  waters  makes  it  easy 
to  mould  the  bricks  at  that  particular  time,  and  then 
to  have  them  dry  in  the  sun,  already  burning  in  its 
heat,  though  not  yet  fierce  enough  to  crack  the  raw 
brick,  which  would  inevitably  happen  if  they  were 
dried  in  July  or  August.  Seeing  as  we  do,  in  the 
royal  inscriptions,  the  importance  attached  to  the 
ceremony  of  brick-making  from  the  religious  stand- 

tion  to  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  the  vast  understanding  (Marduk), 
to  Nabu,  scribe  of  the  unirerse,  morer  of  all  things  of  the  gods 
(the  days  of  inyocation  to  Nabu  are  the  4th,  8th  and  17th  of  the 
month),  I  have  caused  his  bricks  to  be  moulded  (those  for  the 
new  city  being  built  by  the  king) ;  to  Laban,  lord  of  the  brick 
foundations,  and  to  Nergal,  son  of  Bel,  I  have  immolated  sheep  as 
victims ;  I  have  catised  flutes  to  be  played,  and  I  have  raised  my 
hands  in  invocation.  In  the  month  of  Ab,  the  month  of  the 
descent  of  the  god  Fire,  dissipating  the  damp  mists  (?),  fixing  the 
comer-stone  of  the  city  and  of  the  house,  I  have  laid  its  founda- 
tions, I  have  settled  its  bricks.*' 

Tna  arah  ^tp  (the  sign  ur  has  been  substituted  for  the  sign  ip  in 
the  last  character,  by  a  mistake  of  the  scribe)  arah  k&ii  iarri  iU 
turahi  rabt  iU  tarig  uzxa  [J(Mn]«  (the  scribe  has  omitted  the 
ideogpram  AN)  mmaglim  ^addi  ili  nannar  same  ir<;itiv  qarrad  il&ni 
Sin  >a  ma  hmat  Aniv  Bch  u  fit  ili  bel  ini  elli  ana  laban  libitti  eb!i 
ala  ubita  arah  libitti  ncibil  xikrum  ina  yum  gdbi  sa  abal  bel  hkli 
palkt  Nnbu  tuptar  gimri  mujnaUr  kullai  ildni  vialbina  libnassu,  ana 
Laban  bel  uike  Ubitte  u  Neurugal  ablu  ia  Bel  kirri  niqt  aqqi  sirqu 
atruq  attah  mi  qatcUeya,  ina  arah  abu  araf^  arad  lit  mushil  ambaU 
Totupte  mukin  temm  aU  u  biti  uiseiu  addi  va  ukin  libnassu. 
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pointy  and  being  able  to  prove  decisively  its  associa- 
tion with  the  symbolical  name  of  the  month,  (*)  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  believe  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  myth  as  well,  and  that  this  myth 
is  related  to  the  foundation  of  a  city,  doubtless  the 
first  city.  Now  the  sign  of  the  third  month  in  the 
Zodiac  was,  with  the  Chaldeans,  as  with  ourselves 
still,  the  sign  of  Gemini;  and  we  find  the  name 
*' month  of  the  twins''  sometimes  substituted  for  that 
of  "  month  of  brick-making,"  as  the  designation  of 
dvan.(^)  How  natural,  in  this  connection,  to  call  to 
mind  the  Bible  story  which  associates  the  building  of 
the  first  city  with  the  first  murder,  perpetrated  by 
one  brother  upon  another  I  This  tradition,  which 
associates  the  formation  of  a  city  with  a  fratricide,  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  ideas  common  to  most  nations,  of 
strictly  primitive  origin,  anterior  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  great  civilized  races,  and  may  be  traced  almost 
everywhere.  It  would  be  a  curious  study  to  follow 
it  through  all  its  variations,  beginning  with  Qatn, 
who  built  the  first  city,  Hanok,  after  slaying  Habel, 
and  ending  with  Romulus,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  Rome  in  the  blood  of  his  brother  Remus.(') 

{})  Also  with  its  popular  name,  for  noon  is  manifestly  derived 
firom  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  «fn»  Aramaic  Beyan^  "dirt, 
clay." 

(*)  Sayce,  in  the  Traruaetioiu  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archa- 
olofff/j  vol.  III.,  p.  162. 

(5)  Of  course  we  could  not  follow  out  all  the  details  which  this 
study  would  demand.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  suggesting  them 
to  the  scholars  whose  researches  and  thoughts  are  taken  up  with 
primitive  traditions,  and  who  hold  that  the  scrutiny  of  the  docu- 
ments and  customs  of  historic  epochs  go  farther  toward  fixing  the 
origin  of  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the  Ancient  World,  than 
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We  will  only  recall  the  history  of  Agamenes  and 
Trophonios,  the  two  mythical  builders  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  the  Treasury  of  Orcho- 
menes.  Agamenes  is  himself  caught  in  a  trap  in  the 
Treasury  which  he  helped-  to  build,  while  attempting  . 
to  rob  it,  and  his  brother  Trophonios,  in  order  to  save 
him  from  a  thief's  punishment,  kills  him  and  carries 
away  his  head.(^)  The  fable  is  not  of  Greek  inven- 
tion ;  it  arose  originally  in  the  East,  for  we  find  it 
again,  in  every  detail,  in  the  first  part  of  the  popu- 
lar legend  which  Herodotus  gleaned  in  Egypt  in 
regard  to  King  Rhampsinitus.(^     The  circumstance 

making  use  of  the  method  of  anftlogies  drawn  Arom  the  sayages  of 
our  own  day.  The  most  common  idea  suggested  by  this  mode  of 
study  is  that  the  beginnings  of  a  city  must  be  associated  with  a 
human  sacrifice,  that  ita  foundations  may  be  watered  with  pure 
blood.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  this  idea  through  the  popular 
traditions  of  every  nation.  We  will  note  simply,  because  this 
does  not  take  us  outside  the  coniines  of  the  Semitic  or  Syro- 
Euphratic  worlds,  the  curious  legends  which  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Chrom'eon  pcuchale  (I.,  pp.  72  and  78,  Bonn  Ed.)  has 
preserred  for  us  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 
and  Qortyna  in  Crete,  two  cities  of  Phoenician  origin.  The  heroic 
founder  of  each  of  these  cities  immolates  upon  its  site  a  young 
Tirgin,  whom  this  very  immolation  deifies,  so  that  she  becomes 
the  Fortune  of  the  city.  On  the  same  principle,  Romulus  and 
Remus  are  the  two  Lares  Indigetes  of  the  primitive  Rome  of  the 
Palatine  (Preller,  Rcemisehe  Mythohgie,  p.  695),  Remus,  originally 
Romus,  the  murdered  brother,  from  this  stand-point  taking  pre- 
cedence of  his  brother  and  murderer.  In  aU  this  we  have  an 
evident  echo  of  the  ancient  tradition  which  connected  the  fbunda- 
tion  of  the  first  city  with  a  murder,  that  foundation  becoming 
the  type  of  aU  that  followed. 

(1)  Pausan,  IX.  87,  8;  Charax  €^  Sohol.  a(i  Aristophan.  Nub., 
V.  608. 

(«)  Herod.,  II.  121. 
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of  the  beheading  by  the  murderer-brother,  which 
appears  in  both  narratives,  is  important,  and  will 
furnish  us  with  a  guiding  thread  which  we  need  but 
follow  in  order  to  get  back  at  last  to  our  starting 
point. 

The  Roman  traditions  relate  that  when  Tarquin 
caused  the  foundations  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  be 
dug,  a  human  head  was  found  in  the  trench,  which, 
by  a  prodigy,  was  still  fresh  and  bleeding,  and  in 
this  the  Etruscan  haruspices  saw  an  omen  of  the 
future  grandeur  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  town.(*) 
This  head,  it  was  added,  was  that  of  Olus  or  Tolus, 
assassinated  by  the  slaves  of  his  brother,^)  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  with  its  loca- 
tion on  the  Capitoline  instead  of  the  Palatine  hill.(*) 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  similarity  with  the  story 
of  the  heads  of  the  Danaides'  husbands,  buried  by 
Danaoe,  after  their  murder,  under  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  at  Argos,(*)  nor  the  rather 
extensive  cycle  of  fables  which  this  legend  opens  to 
us.(*)     But  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  that  the  Capi- 

(*)  Dionys.  Halicarn.,IV.  59  et  seq. ;  Tit.  Liv.,  I.  56;  Serv.  ad 
Virgil,  JEndd,  VIII.,  ▼.  845  ;  Aurel.  Vict.,  Dt  vir  illustr.,  VIII.  4 ; 
Isidor.,  Origin,,  XV.,  2. 

(')  Arnob.,  Adv.  gent.,  VI.  7. 

(')  It  is  told,  further,  that  the  Etruscan  augur,  consulted  by 
Tarquin  upon  the  signification  of  the  discoTery  just  made,  wished 
to  turn  the  presage  to  his  own  profit,  but  his  son,  Argus,  betrayed 
the  secret  to  the  king's  deputies.  The  ftirious  augur  pursued  his 
son  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he  sought  refbge,  and  slew  him  in  the 
place  called  Argiletum  (Serr.  ad  Virgil,  ^neid,  VIII.,  v.  845). 
Another  variation  of  the  story  of  the  murder. 

(*)  Pausan.,  II.,  24,  8. 

{^)  See  Ch.  Lenormant,  NbuvelU  gaUrie  Mythologique,  p.  4S. 
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toline  was  first  of  all  the  Mount  of  Saturii,(^)  and 
that  the  Roman  archsBologists  established  a  complete 
affinity  between  the  Capitoline  and  Mount  Cronios  in 
Olympia,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  traditions  and 
religious  origin.(*)  This  Mount  Cronios  is,  as  it  were, 
the  Omphalos  of  the  sstcred  city  of  Elis,  the  primitive 
centre  of  its  worship.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Cronios 
that  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  and  with 
the  Greeks  the  institution  of  the  games  is  always 
conne<^ted  with  a  funereal  origin ;  in  point  of  fact, 
they  take  place  near  a  tomb.(^)  And,  in  truth,  the 
Olympian  Cronias,  like  the  Capitol,  with  its  head  of 
Olus  or  Tolus,(*)  is  a  tomb  as  well  as  a  mountain.(*) 

(»)  Dionys.  Halicarn.,  I.,  34 ;  II.,  1 ;  Varr.,  De  ling.  Lat ,  V.,  42. 

(')  Dionys.  Halicarn.,  I.,  84.  The  historian  connects  this  with 
the  tradition  of  the  colony  of  Epeeans,  coming  from  Elis  and  set- 
tling on  the  Capitoline. 

(')  Ch.  Lenormant,  Nouv.  gal.  Mythol.,  p  27. 

(*)  Ch.  Lenormant,  Nouv.  gal.  Mythol.^  p.  41. — The  Capitol  was 
also  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Tarpeia  (Varr.,  De  ling.  Lat.,  V.,  42) 
[ed.  Miiller,  1833.  Tr.],  a  tomb  which  was  the  object  of  a  public 
cult  (Dionys.  Halicarn.,  11.,  40;  comp.  Fest.,  v.  Tarpeix),  and 
it  has  been  already  remarked  (Ch.  Lenormant,  Nouv.  gal.  Myth., 
p.  42)  that  the  singular  contradictions  of  the  stories  relating  to  the 
death  of  Tarpeia  show  her  possibly  to  have  been  "  the  victim 
devoted  to  that  fate  from  the  foundation  of  the  citadel,  and  now 
become  its  protecting  Fortune." 

(5)  Again  we  notice  that  it  was  at  Olympia  that  Oinomaos 
beheaded  the  pretenders  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Hippodaraia, 
whom  he  had  overcome  at  the  chariot  race  (Phllostrat.  Jun., 
Icon.,  9),  and  that  he  built  the  city  of  Harpinaj  (Pausan.,  VI., 
21,  7)  over  the  tomb  of  these  victims  of  his  cruelty,  the  name  of 
this  town  seeming  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  scimetar  of 
Cronos;  just  as  Danaos  built  the  citadel  of  Argos  over  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  he  deposited  the  h«ads  of  his  daughters'  husbands. 
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It  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  0Iympii8,(*)  and  it 
is  related  that  it  held  hidden  within  its  bosom  the 
sepulchre  of  a  mysterious  personage,  whose  name  was 
kept  8ecret.(^  Some  supposed  it  to  be  the  giant 
Ischenos,  who,  during  a  famine,  offered  himself  up 
for  the  salvation  of  the  people ;  and  others,  the  enig- 
matical Taraxippos,  whose  name,  as  Pausania9  tells 
us,  was  the  disguise  of  a  god,  or  a  hero,  in  regard 
to  whose  true  nature  opinions  differed  widely.(^) 
There  is  an  evident  connection  between  this  mys- 
terious personage,  buried  under  Mount  Crouios,  and 
the  child  Sosipolis,  honored  by  a  no  less  myste- 
rious worship  in  a  sanctuary  located  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  height  ;(*)  his  legend  being  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  Ischenos,  in  supposing  him  to 
have  been  the  deliverer  of  the  city.  A  number  of 
indications  go  to  prove  that  in  the  oldest  form  of  the 
traditions  of  Olympia,  the  god  or  hero  entombed  in 
Cronios  was  called  01ympos,(*)  and  was  the  Eponym 
of  the  city.  After  the  same  manner,  an  Olympos 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  Zeus,  in  his  sacred 
sepulchre  in  Crete  ;('^)  and  still  another  Olympos 
was  supposed  to  be  buried  under  the  Phrygian 
Olympus.0  All  this  brings  us  to  the  fable  of  the 
three  Corybantes,  the  two  elder  of  whom  slew  their 

(*)  Tiets.  ad  Lycophr.  Cassandr.,  ▼.  42 ;  comp.  Sohol.  ad  Apol* 
Ion.  Rhod.,  Argonaut,  I.,  ▼.  598;  Strab.,  VIII.,  p.  856. 
(•)  Txetx.  ad  Lycophr.,  Casaandr,,  v.  42. 
(»)  VI.,  20,  8  and  9. 
(*)  Pausan.,  VI.,  20,  2  and  8 ;  25,  4. 
(*)  Ch.  Lenormant,  Nouv.  gal.  Mythol,^  p.  27. 
(•)  Ptolem.  Hephrest.,  II.,  p.  17,  ed.  Roulez. 
(»)  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  Idyll.,  XIII.,  ▼.  80. 
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younger  brother,  cut  off  his  head,  and,  after  crown- 
ing it,  buried  it  beneath  01yrapu8,(^)  the  Phrygian 
mountain,  according  to  Welcker;(*)  the  Olympian, 
according  to  Charles  Lenormant.O  The  same  inci- 
dent was  related  of  the  Cabiri,(*)  in  this  particular 
like  the  Corybantes,  except  that  a  variation  was 
introduced  into  the  story,  to  the  effect  that  the 
phallus,  not  the  head,  of  their  brother  was  what 
they  possessed  themselves  of.  The  representations 
of  the  event  engraved  upon  the  Etruscan  mirrors, 
attest  the  importance  of  the  fable  of  the  fratricide 
in  the  Cabiric  mysteries,  which  had  developed  so 
largely  in  Etruria  in  the  third  century  B.  C.(*) 

There  are  no  personages  in  all  Greek  Mythology 
more  obscure  and  complex  than  the  Cabiri  and  the 
Corybantes.  Their  physiognomy  and  their  nature 
are  made  up  of  the  most  diverse  elements,  and  the 
consequence  is  an  amalgamation  which   results  in 

(1)  J.  Finnic.  Matem.,  De  error,  pro/an,  reUg,^  p.  28 ;  Clem. 
Alex.,  ProtrepLt  p.  16,  ed.  Potter. 

(•)   ChieckUche  OoUterUhre,  vol.  III.,  p.  179. 

(')  Now,  gaL  Mythol.,  p.  48. — It  should  be  obserred  here  that 
the  Cabiric  worship  is  not  unknown  at  Olympus  (Gerhard,  iVo- 
drom.  My  thai,  Kuruterklxrung,  p.  113 ;  Hyberhorisch  roemitehe  Stu- 
dieriy  vol.  I.,  p.  84 ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  in  Dictionnaire  des  AntiqttiUs  of 
Daremberg  &  Saglio,  vol.  I.,  p  769).  It  serres  as  groundwork 
in  grouping  the  divinities  adored  in  the  Prytaneum  of  that  city 
(Pausan.,  V.,  16,  7),  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
religion  of  Elis  and  that  of  the  Lybian  Greeks. 

(*)  Clem.  Alex..  Protrept ,  p.  16,  ed.  Potter. 

(*)  Gerhard,  Utber  die  MetaUspUgel  der  Etnuker^  in  his  Oeaam- 
melte  (ikademiaehe  Abhandlungen,  vol.  II.,  pp.  227-814;  Fr.  Le- 
normant, in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Antiqttitie  of  Daremberg  ft  Saglio, 
vol.  I.,  p.  771. 
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almost  inextricable  confusion.  The  Cabiri  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  chief  deities  of  one  of  the  principal 
forms  of  the  Pelasgian  religion,(*)  and  they  always 
appear  in  this  character  in  Samothracia;  similarly, 
there  was  in  Greece,  in  early  times,  a  god  called 
Corybas,  who  was  one  of  the  most  important  personi- 
fications of  the  sun.(*)  But  in  connection  with  the 
great  Cabiric  gods,  and  associated  with  Corybas,  we  find 
grouped  a  whole  procession  of  followers  {npdizoXoe)^ 
intermediate  between  the  gods  and  men,  who  were 
also  termed  Cabiri  and  Corybantes,  C)  and  who  were 
finally  confounded  with  the  gods  themselves  in 
popular  mythological  stories.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  secondary  and  ministering  deities,  or  daifiovsc,  the 
Cabiri  and  Corybantes  offer  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyles  and  the  Telchines ;  like 
them,  they  are  at  once  supernatural  beings,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  sacerdotal  corporations  of 
the  primitive  ages,(*)  and  the  ancestors  and  proto- 
types of  the  human  race.(*)  All  these  varied  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  myth  of  the  fratricide,  mixed 
up  in  an  inextricable  fashion ;  this  myth  holding  a 

(^)  See  my  article  Cabiri,  in  Daremberg  &  Saglio*8  Dietionnaire 
des  AnUquitSs, 

(*)  See  proofs  of  this  in  Maury,  ffistoire  det  ReUffiofu  de  la 
Orhce  antique^  vol.  I.,  p.  199. 

(*)  Fr.  Lenormant,  in  Daremberg  &  SagUo's  Dietionnaire  det 
AnUquiUe,  p.  763. 

(*)  Preller,  Oriechische  Mythologies  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  514-519; 
Maury,  Histoire  des  Religions  de  la  Or>c€y  vol.  I.,  pp.  198-207. 

(»)  Gerhard,  Oriecki^ehe  Mgtkologie,  JJ  636  and  639. 
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chief  place  in  the  conception  of  them  from  the  mys- 
tical standpoint.  (*) 

A  very  ancient  syncretism,  having  its  roots  m 
Asia,  combined  there  the  primitive  tradition  of  the 
first  murder,  which  Is  a  fratricide  and  connected  with 
the  founding  of  the  first  town,  with  that  account,  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  old  religions  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  concerning  the  child-god,  whose  nature  is  favor- 
able to  man,  the  genius,  who  is  saviour  and  mediator, 
issue  of  the  great  motlier-goddess,  and  placed  beside 
her,  like  the  child  Zeus  beside  Rhea,  Sosipolis  beside 
Ilithya,  Tychon  beside  Tyche,  lacchas  beside  Deme- 
ter,  the  child  Jupiter  beside  the  Fortuna  Primigenia 
of  Prfieneste,(')  the  saviour-genius  or  Agathodaimon, 
whose  habitual  symbols  are  the  serpent  and  the 
phallus,  the  signification  of  which  is  in  this  case  ade- 
quate. (^)  The  child-saviour  and  mediator  of  the 
Pelasgian  cults  is  frequently  represented  as  carry- 
ing out  his  work  of  salvation  with  the  price  of  his 
death,  and  a  true  passion.(*)     This  is  a  root  idea  in 

(1)  The  story  of  Trophonios  and  Agamedes,  just  related, 
belongs  here,  the  kinship  of  these  personages  to  the  Cabiri 
having  already  suggested  itself  to  Maury  {Histoire  det  Religions 
dela  Grhce,  vol.  I.,  p.  212). 

(')  Gerhard,  Oriechfsche  Mythologies  J  J  155  and  156. 

(»)  Gerhard.  Oriechische  Mythologie,  §§  157-169.— Let  us  note 
that  it  was  their  dead  brother^s  phallus  that  the  Cabiri  carried  off 
and  shut  up  in  the  chest  of  their  mysteries  (Clem.  Alex.,  ProtrepL, 
p  16,  ed.  Potter).  The  child  Sosipolis  changes  into  a  serpent 
(Pausan.,  VI.,  20,  3).  In  the  xxxixth  hymn  of  the  Orphic  Col- 
lection, addressed  to  the  Corybante  slain  by  his  brothers,  it  is 
said  that  Demeter,  changing  his  form,  made  him  into  the  serpent 
which  guards  her  temple. 

(*)  Gerhard,  Oriechische  Mythologie,  ?J  174  and  175. 
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the  myth  of  the  fratricide  of  the  Cabiri,  or  the  Cory- 
bantes,  for  the  victim  therein  becomes  the  supreme 
mediator  of  the  mysteries,  and  after  his  death  his 
murderer-brothers  are  simply  the  ministers  of  his 
worship.  As  in  the  Cretan  myth  of  Zagreus,  assimi- 
lated afterwards  to  the  Eleusinian  lacchos,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  story,  fundamental  in  the  religions  of 
Semitic  paganism,  of  the  young  solar  god  who  dies  pe- 
riodically under  the  blows  of  an  inimical  power,  and 
thereafter  comes  to  life  again.(*)  In  spite  of  the  incon- 
testable intervention  of  these  purely  religious  symbolic 
conceptions,  linked  to  the  beliefs  of  a  naturalistic  pan- 
theism, we  may  reasonably  establish  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  fratricide  of  the  Corybantes,  or  the  Cabiri, 
and  the  primordial  tradition  of  the  fratricide  in  the 
family  of  the  father  of  humanity,  which  we  find  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis^  free  from  all  such  alloy. 
In  truth,  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  three  Co- 
rybantes, "  whom  the  sun  saw  the  first  to  germinate 
from  the  trunk  of  trees,^'  were  represented  as  the 
authors  of  the  human  race,(^)  just  as  elsewhere  the 
Curetes,(^)  and  again,  in  other  traditions,  the  Titans,(*) 
murderers  of  Zagreus.(*)     On  the  other  hand,  the 

{})  Fr.  Lenorraant,  in  Daremberg  &  Saglio's  Dietionnaire  des 
AniiquUSSt  vol.  I.,  p.  770. 

(•)  Fragment  of  Pindar,  cited  by  the  author  of  the  PhUosophu- 
mena,  v.,  7,  p.  96.  ed.  Miller ;  see  Schneidewin,  in  the  Philologus, 
vol.  I.,  p.  421  et  geq. 

(*)  Same  fragment. 

(*)  We  will  return  to  this  in  chapters  vii.  and  x. 

(*)  See  the  texts  indicated  above,  p.  52,  note  1,  which  refers 
the  origin  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man  to  the  blood  of  Zagreus, 
on  which  the  Titans,  his  ancestors,  were  fed. 
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sacred  legends  of  Lemnos  made  Cabiros^  ^^  initiator 
of  the  sacred  orgies/'  the  first  of  mortals,  (*)  that  is, 
the  brother  immolated  by  his  brothers,(*)  and  become 
the  chief  Cabiros,  indeed  the  only  Cabiros,  as  wor- 
shipped at  ThessaIonica.(^) 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fable  of  their  fratricide  there 
are  three  Cabiri,  or  Corybantes,  two  of  them  slaying 
their  younger  brother;  while,  in  the  Bible  story, 
the  murder  of  Hiibel  is  a  drama  with  two  actors. 
But  the  Cabiri  are  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
two;(*)  indeed,  duality  is  the  most  ancient  form 
of  these  gods,(*)  and  for  that  reason  they  are  in  so 
many  localities  identified  with  the  Dioscuri,(*)  and 
quite  as  much  so  with  the  Roman  Penates,(^)  the 
pair  which  is  manifested  under  a  human  form  in 
the  fraternal  enemies,  Romulus  and  Remus,(^)  and 
reappears  in  all  the  cities  of  Latium.(*)     In  the 

(^)  Fragment  of  Pindar,  cited  by  the  author  of  PhUosophumena^ 
v.,  7,  p.  96,  ed.  Miller. 

(<)  Fr.  Lenorraant,  in  Daremberg  &  Saglio's  Dietionnaire  det 
AntiquitSs,  vol.  I.,  p   770. 

(•)  J.  Firmic.  Matern.,  De  error,  prof  an.  relig.,  p.  28.  On  the 
only  Cabiros  of  Tliessalonica,  see  the  medals  of  this  town,  and 
also  what  Lactantius  says,  De  faUa  reUg,^  I.,  16,  8;  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  in  Daremberg  &  Saglio's  Dietionnaire  des  AntiquiUs,  vol.  I., 
p.  769  et  seq. 

(*)  Fr.  Lonormant,  in  the  same  work,  pp.  759  and  770. 

(*)  Fr.  Lenormant,  in  the  same  work,  pp.  759-768  and  769. 

(•)  Fr.  Lenormant,  in  the  same  work,  pp.  769,  760,  763  and 
767-7G9. 

C)  Dionys.  llalicarn,  I.,  61  and  68;  Macrob.,  Saturn,  III.,  4; 
Serv.  a</ Virgil,  ^neid,  I.,  v.  378;  III.,  v.  148. 

(•)  Preller,  Ramisehe  Mythologies  p.  696. 

(•)  Comp.  what  Virgil  says  (jEneid,  VII.,  v.  670)  of  the  divine 
twins  of  the  Tibur,  whom  Servius  (a.  A.  /.)  changes  from  two  to 
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story  of  Grenesis  there  are  but  the  two  sons  of  Adftm, 
at  the  time  of  the  fratricide,  Qaln  and  HAbel,  victim 
and  murderer;  but  subsequently  Sh^th  is  bom  to 
take  the  place  of  Hftbel,  and  thus  the  sons  of  Ad4m, 
appearing  first  as  two,  are  three  in  all,  like  the  sons 
of  N6ah,  author  of  the  new  post-diluvian  race  of 
men,  and  like  their  correspondents  in  the  Qalnite 
genealogy,  the  three  sons  of  Lemek,  are  heads  of 
races  and  inventors  of  the  arts.  Qaln,  in  some  of 
the  Semitic  countries,  where  he  was  known  under 
this  appellation,  may  and  must  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  true  Cabiros.  His  name,  in  fact,  lends 
itself  to  a  double  signification,  and  consequently  to 
one  of  those  paronomasias  so  much  after  the  taste  of 
Semitic  antiquity.  We  noticed  above(^)  the  meaning 
adopted  and  paraphrased  by  the  redactor  of  the 
Jehovist  document  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  a  meaning  philological ly  entirely  justi- 
fiable, and  making  the  first-bom  of  Ad&m  "the 
creature,  the  oflfepring"  par  excellence.  But  there  is 
another  homophonous  word,  gain,  coming  from  the 
root  qdUy  and  not  from  qdnah,  which  means  "  work- 
man, smith  ;"(^  this  is  the  same  which  we  find  used, 
among  the  descendants  of  Qaln,  as  the  surname  of 
the  inventor  of  metallurgy,  Ttibal  Qaln,  "  Tdbal  the 
smith."(*)  That  the  name  of  Qaln  has  been  some- 
three,  and  what  is  said  l»y  the  same  Servius  (ad  Virgil,  JEneid, 
VII.,  V.  678)  about  those  of  Praeneste. 

(I)  P.  14.  note  1. 

(*)  See  Gelpke,  NeututamentUche  Studim,  in  the  TheologiicK$ 
Siudien  und  Kritiken,  1849,  p.  689  ei  seq. 

(•)  QenesiB  It.  22. 
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times  understood  as  having  this  signifieat]on,(^)  ia 
proved  to  us  by  the  fragment  of  one  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian cosmogonies,  included  in  the  Sanchoniathon  of 
Philo  of  Byblo8.(^)  The  first  representatives  of  the 
human  race  therein  are  Technites,  "the  workman" and 
''  the  Autochthon  made  of  earth,"  Greek  translations, 
through  which  appear  unquestionably,  as  Renan(*^ 
has  already  discovered,  the  original  Semitic  appella- 
tions, Q^  for  Qain  (following  the  rules  of  Phoenician 
vocalization),  and  Addm  min-hdaddrndth,  "These 
are  they,"  adds  the  narrator,  "  who  found  out  how  to 
mix  chopped  straw  with  clay  to  make  bricks,  how  to 
diy  them  in  the  sun,  and  to  build  houses  with  roofs," 
a  point  which  brings  us  back  to  the  tradition  of  the 
building  of  the  first  town,  attributed  to  Qatn  by  the 
Bible,  and  the  legend  of  "  the  month  of  brickmak- 
ing"  among  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians.  From  these 
were  born  Agros  and  Agrotes,  the  ancestors  of  agri- 
culturists and  hunters,  occupations  which  allow  of 
the  restoration  of  their  Phoenician  appellations, 
Sadi,   "the   man   of  the   field,"(^)  and    ^,   "the 

(*)  This  has  been  perfectly  apprehended  by  Goldziher,  who,  in 
his  mythic  system,  makes  a  Hcpkaistos  of  Qatn  (Der  Mytkoa  hei 
den  Hebrxem,  p.  132).     [Eng.  Trans.,  Lend.  1877,  p.  113.     Tr.] 

(2)  P.  20,  ed.  Orelli;  see  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  II.  E. 

(»)  MSm.  de  V Acad,  des  laser,,  new  series,  vol.  XXIII.,  2d  Part, 
pp.  267  and  276. 

(*)  A  curious  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  translator,  no- 
ticed as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  by  Scaliger,  brought  about 
the  insertion  of  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  "Agros  is  specially 
honored  at  Byblos  as  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  and  that  his  Naos, 
carried  upon  a  chariot,  enjoyed  a  high  veneration  in  Phoenicia" 
(see  the  representation  of  the  Ark  of  Astarte,  mounted  on  wheels, 
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hunter."  (*)  These  are  the  same  who  are  called 
Aletes  and  Titans,  probably  IlXm  and  NepUXm;^ 
and  their  sons  were  Amynos  and  Magos  (so  far  it 
seems  impossible  to  restore  tlie  primitive  form  of 
these  two  appellations,  which  have  been  greatly 
changed),  who  taught  men  to  live  in  villages  and 
pasture  flocks,  this  last  feature  indisputably  recalling 
the  three  sons  of  Lemek,  with  whom  ended  tlie 
genealogy  of  the  Qainites.(^) 

In  the  Phoenician  narrative,  which  we  have  just 
analysed  according  to  the  fragments  of  Sanchonia- 
thon,  Ad&m  and  Qain  seem  to  be  brothers,  instead  of 
father  and  son.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Cabiri, 
when  there  are  two  of  them,  to  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing at  times  a  filial,  at  times  a  fraternal,  relation  to 
one  another.     The  author  of  Philosophumena  tells 

which  we  find  upon  the  coins  of  Sidon,  during  the  imperial  epoch : 
Mionnet,  Descr.  de  Med,  Ant,,  vol.  V.,  p.  867  et  scq.,  and  the 
description  given  by  Macrobius,  Saturn.,  I.,  23,  of  that  of  the  god 
of  Heliopolis  in  Coelesyria ;  finally,  it  would  be  well  to  consult  on 
this  subject  Abb^  Greppo,  Kecherches  sur  les  templM  portati/s  de* 
Andent,  d,  roecamon  cT  un  paasage  des  Act£t  des  ApCires,  Lyons, 
1834,  pp.  ^13).  He  has  confounded  Shaddi,  «'the  Almighty," 
with  Sadif  because  in  the  Phoenician  orthography  there  is  no 
visible  difference  between  the  two  wordb. 

{})  Schroeder,  I  think,  is  wrong  in  asserting  (Die  PhcenizUdu 
Spracfie,  p.  19)  that  the  root  ^M  in  Phoenician  simply  meant  "  to 
fish,"  and  not  "  to  hunt."  It  was  susceptible  of  both  meanings, 
for  the  pair,  Agreus  and  Halieus,  in  Sanohoniathon  (p.  18,  ed. 
Orelli),  only  become  intelligible  by  restoring  two  original  names, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  sound  to  each  other,  and  botl^ 
originally  derived  fVom  the  same  root. 

(*)  We  will  revert  to  this  account  in  chapter  vii.,  in  reference 
to  its  analogy  with  Genesis  vi.  1-4. 

(»)  Genesis  iv.  20-22. 
11 
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us(^) — and  he  rests  his  authority  upon  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  hymna  sung  during  the  performance  of 
the  Hclleiiized  mysteries  of  Phrj'gia(^ — that  at  Samo- 
thraeia  the  name  of  Ad4m  was  sometimes  given  to 
the  first  of  the  Cabiri,  the  one  who  took  the  part  of 
father.  Probably  it  was  there  an  abbreviation  of 
Adamas  or  Adamastos,  a  surname  frequently  bestowed 
upon  Hades,(*)  who  seems  akin  to  Axiokersos,  the  first 
male  Cabiros  of  Samothracia.(*)  But  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Samothracian  Adam 
was  compared  with  the  AdAm  of  the  Bible,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  name  designated  in  him  the  arche- 
typal man,(*)  a  kind  of  AdAm  Qadm6n.  The  com- 
parisons we  have  just  made  show  that  perhaps  this 
idea  is  not  so  foreign  to  the  fundamental  and  original 
conception  of  the  cult  of  the  sacred  isle  in  the  Thra- 
cian  sea  as  was  formerly  supposed.  There  is  nothing 
even  now  so  obscure,  so  difficult  to  settle,  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Phoenician  elements  in  the  religion  of 
Samothracia ;  among  modern  scholars,  some  consider 
that  they  preponderate,  and  see  a  Ken&nite  importa- 
tion in  the  Cabiric  cult ;  others  absolutely  deny  this 
Semidsm,  and  r^ard  the  gods  of  Samothracia  as 
exclusively  Pelasgian;  others  again  think  that  a 
Phoenician  influence  is  grafted  upon  a  Pelasgic  stock, 
and  that  an  assimilation  began  at  an  ancient  epoch 

(1)  v.,  8,  p.  108,  ed.  Miller. 

(»)  v.,  9,  p.  118,  ed.  Miller ;  see  SohneidewiD^  in  the  PhUologxu, 
Tol.  TIL,  p.  201. 

(»)  Valckenacr  flrf  Theocrit..  Idyll,,  II.,  v.  84. 

(*)  Mnas.  P»tar.  et  Dionjsodor.  ap  Sohol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod., 
Arffonaut,,  I.,  ▼.  917 ;  Etjmol.  Magn.  et  Gud.,  t.  KApetptu. 

(»)  Phaosophumena,  V.,  8,  p.  108,  ed.  Miller. 
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between  the  Kdupot  or  KdFupot,  personifications  of 
subterranean  and  demiurgic  fire,  and  the  Kabirlm  of 
Phoenicia.  In  this  uncertainty,  although  the  name 
of  the  Samothracian  Adam  may  be  traced  to  a  most 
probable  Greek  source,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
contradict  decidedly  the  opinions  of  such  as  are 
inclined  to  give  it  a  Semitic  origin.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  near  the  Boeotian  Thebes,  an  undoubted  centre 
of  Phoenician  colonization,  where  the  Asiatic  traits 
crop  out  with  singular  energy  in  the  local  religion, 
the  two  male  Cabiri,  associated  with  Demeter  Cabiria, 
and  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Cabiri,  who  served  in  the  sanctuary  during  the  heroic 
ages,  are  named  Prometheus  and  Aitnaios.(*)  These 
names  are  peculiarly  significant :  Prometheus,  in  the 
most  ancient  traditions,  is  the  father  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  descend  post-diluvian  men  ;^^)  he  it  was, 
beside,  who  endowed  men  with  intellect,  by  commu- 
nicating to  them  the  fire  stolen  from  heaven,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  gods ;  later,  it  was  he  who 
formed  of  earth  the  first  ancestors  of  mankind ;  so 
that  he  is  at  once  the  author  of  the  human  race  in 
the  order  of  generation,  and  a  Technites  of  high 
degree.  As  to  Aitnaios,  his  appellation  shows  him  to 
be  a  hero  of  that  sort  of  labor,  based  upon  the  use 
of  fire,  which  his  father,  Prometheus,  had  taught 
him — ^a  worker  in  metals  and  a  smith.  This  pair, 
Prometheus  and  Aitnaios,  considering  the  two  as 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  father  and 
son,  correspond  with  Autocthon  and   Technites  in 

(1)  Pausan.,  IX.,  26,  6-7. 

(>j  We  will  return  to  this  point  in  the  tenth  chapter. 
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Sanchoniathon.  This  seems  to  be  also  the  Greek 
traaslation  of  a  Phoenician  pair  like  Ad4m  and  Qain, 
or  quite  as  likely,  if  we  represent  Prometheus  as  a 
workman  and  Aitnaioe  as  the  first  hierophant  of  the 
mysteries  upon  which  their  traditions  rest,  like  Qain 
and  Han6k;  for  the  name  which  in  the  Bible  is 
borne  by  the  son  of  the  fratricide,  in  honor  of  whom 
the  first  city  is  called,  signifies  "  the  initiator ; "  and 
in  tiim  is  personified  initiation  in  all  those  mate- 
rial arts  necessarily  associated  with  an  urban  and 
stationary  life,  surrounded  by  the  civilization  neces- 
sary to  its  existence. 

Now,  when  the  Greeks  adopted  the  twelve  Chal- 
daic  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  endeavored  to  assimilate 
them  with  their  mythology,  some  among  them  saw 
the  Cabiri  in  the  constellation  Gemini  ;(^)  the  greater 
number  looked  upon  it  as  the  Dioscuri,(^)  whose  like- 
ness to  the  Cabiri  wp  have  but  just  established,  and 

(1)  Orph.,  Hymn  zxzviii. ;  Nigid.  ap  Schol.  ad  German.,  AraL^ 
y.  147 ;  Ampel.,  8 ;  comp.  Sext.  Empiric,  p.  668. — Others  dis- 
tinguish the  two  stars  of  the  Dioscuri  fVom  the  three  orbs  of  the 
Cabiri:  Polem.  ap  Schol.  Florent  ad  Eurip..  OresLt  ▼.  163,  cor- 
rected by  Madvig,  Emendat.  in  C'c.  De  leg,  et  Acad.,  p.  137. 

(«)  Polom.  ap  Schol.  arf  Eurip.,  Orest.,  verse  1632;  Ovid,  Fast., 
v.,  V.  693-720;  Serv.  am/ Virgil,  jEneid,  \I.,  r,  121;  Hygin., 
Poet,  Astron,,  II.,  22  ;  Nigid.  ap  Schol.  ad  German.,  Arat.,  ▼.  147. — 
As  Preller  justly  remarks  (Griechiscke  Mythologies  2d  Ed.,  vol.  II., 
p.  106),  the  assimilation  of  the  Dioscuri  to  the  twins  of  the  Zodiac 
was  a  late  thing,  like  the  adoption  of  the  Zodiac  itself.  We  do 
not  quote  it,  therefore,  in  order  to  try  and  establish  an  original 
relation  for  the  fable  of  the  Tyndaridsd  and  the  tradition  asso- 
ciated by  the  Babylonians  with  the  sign  for  the  third  month  of 
the  year,  but  solely  because  the  assimilation  could  not  have  been 
made  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  exterior  resemblance  between 
this  tradition  and  their  mythologio  history. 
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who,  before  this  identification,  in  their  most  ancient 
conception,  are  not  hostile  brothers, — they  present,- 
on  the  contrary,  a  type  of  close  affection, — but  bro- 
thers forever  divided  in  their  celestial  life,  con- 
demned to  spend  their  time  alternately,  the  one 
under  the  earth  among  the  dead,  the  other  in  heaven 
among  the  stars. (^)  Others  finally  thought  that  they 
recognized  in  the  zodiacal  twins,  Amphion  and 
Zethos,(*)  whom  Preller(*)  has  so  aptly  called  the 
Dioscuri  of  Bceotia,  the  heroic  builders  of  the  walls 
of  Thebes,(^)  for  they  are  neither  enemies  nor  sepa- 
rated like  the  Tyndaridse,  their  fabulous  history 
resembling,  in  another  way,  that  which  we  believe 
to  have  existed  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylo- 
nians in  regard  to  the  two  personages  placed  in  this 
celestial  abode.(*)  On  the  obverse  of  the  coins  of  the 
Greek  city  of  Istros  in  Moesia,  an  ingenious  method 
of  symbolizing  the  alternate  exj^nce  of  the  Dioscuri 
in  the  heaven  was  adopted:  their  two  heads,  the 
face  toward  you,  are  placed  side  by  side,  but  one 
inverted  as  regards  the  other,  so  that  when  one 
appears  to  the  spectator  in  his  normal  position,  the 

(1)  OdysB.,  A,  V.  29S-308;  Pindar,  Nem,.,  X.,  v.  55  et  Beq.; 
Apollodor.,  III.,  11,  2;  Hygin.,  Fab.  251. 

(')  Schol.  a</ Germanic. ,  Arat.y  v.  147. 

(•)  Grieckische  Mythologie,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  p.  81. 

(*)  ApoUon.  Rhod.,  Argonaut.^  I.,  v.  740  and  735,  and  Schol. 
a.  A.  L;  SynceU.,  p.  125;  Horat.,  Ad  Pison.,  v.  894. 

(*)  The  mythic  cycle  of  Thebes  presented,  in  two  distinct  stories, 
connected  with  different  names,  the  two  ideas,  most  commonly 
united  in  one,  of  the  hrother-builders  of  one  city,  Amphion  and 
Zethoe,  and  the  inimical  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 
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other  is  apside  down,  standing  on  his  head.(*)  Chal- 
deo-Babylonian  art  had  adopted  the  same  combi- 
nation to  symbolize  the  opposition  of  the  twins  of 
the  Zodiac.  Their  ordinary  representation,  upon 
cylinders  of  pietra  dura,  which  were  used  as  seals, 
consisted  of  two  little  virile  figures  placed  one  above 
the  other,  inverted,  the  feet  of  one  touching  those 
of  the  othcr.(*) 

It  remains  to  us  now  to  establish  a  last  fact, 
which  appears  to  possess  an  importance  of  its  own 
in  this  connection.  The  third  month  of  the  Chaldeo- 
Assyrian  year  is  dedicated  to  "  Shin,  eldest  son  of 
Bel,"(*)  the  lunar  god,  and  not  far  back  we  saw(*)  tliat 
in  the  cuneiform  inscription  called  that  "  of  tlie  Bar- 
rel-Cylinder of  Sargon,''  it  is  he  who  is  called  "  the 
royal  twin.''  In  fact,  this  god  has  a  brother,  originally 
of  an  unmixed  solar  nature, (*)  who  presides  over  the 
following  month,  that  of  D(iz  ;(^)  this  is  Adar,  the 
Hercules  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The 
two  divine  brothers,  sons  of  Bt^l,  api>ear  as  antago- 
nists in  a  curious  narrative  unearthed  by  Ctesias^^ 

(1)  Eokhel,  Doctrina  Numorum  Veierum^  vol.  II.,  p.  14;  MiUin, 
Oalerie  Mythologique,  pi.  cxlix.,  No.  524. 

(«)  Cullimore,  Oriental  Ch/linders,  Nos.  65,  75  and  95 ;  Lf^ard, 
CkUie  de  MUhra,  pi.  xxvi.,  Nos.  1  and  3;  xxvii.,  No.  5;  liv.  a. 
No.  6. 

(»)  Cuneif,  Tnscrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  88, 1.  88,  a. 

(*)  P.  147,  note  1. 

(*)  Fr.  Lenormant,  Essai  de  Commentaire  dea  FragmenU  de  34- 
rose,  p.  113  et  seq. ;  Les  dieux  de  Babylone  et  de  V  Aasyrie^  p.  28 
et  aeq. 

(•)  Cuneif.  Inscrip.  of  Wett.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  38, 1.  89,  a. 

(T)  Athen,,  XII.,  p.  630. 
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and  Nicolas  of  Damascus,(^)  in  which  they  receive 
the  two  names  of  Nannaro8(^  and  Par8ondas.(^  Nan- 
naros  by  stratagem  succeeds  in  capturing  his  rival, 
proud  of  his  herculean  strength,(*)  who,  being  held 
captive,  gradually  sinks  to  the  last  degree  of  effemi- 
nacy and  to  the  loss  of  his  manhood.  This  singular 
effeminacy,  which  other  narrations  likewise  attribute 

(')  Nicol.  Damaec.,  fragm.  10,  ed.  C.  MuUer,  Fragm.  historic. 
Oraec,  vol.  III.,  pp.  859-8o3. 

(*)  Nannar,  **the  iUuminator,'*  from  the  root  n^har,  is  one  of 
the  mojt  oommon  terms  for  Shin, 

(*)  The  original  form  of  this  name  has  not  jet  been  reoon- 
itmcted  with  perfect  certainty ;  it  seems,  however,  evident  that 
it  includes,  as  the  second  element  in  its  composition,  the  appel- 
lation of  Sandon,  which  the  Gi  eeks  give  us  as  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Assyrian  Hercules  (Beros.,  ap  Agath.,  De  reb.  JutUinian,,  II.,  p. 
62,  ed.  of  Parts ;  Ammian.  MarceU.,  XIV.,  S,  compared  with  Dion 
Chrysostom,  Orat.  xxxiii.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  1  and  2S,  ed,  Reiske;  see 
Pr.  Lenormant,  Esscd  de  Commentaire  det  FragmmU  de  Berone,  p. 
145  et  seq.).  But  of  what  Assyrian  form  is  Sandon  the  Hellenic 
transcription?  So  far  it  is  not  known.  The  epithet  of  ^andannu 
or  ^indannuy  applied  to  Adar,  which  Oppert  thought  akin  to  it, 
rests  upon  an  erroneous  reading ;  it  should  in  reality  be  trans* 
eribed  dandannu,  •*  the  very  strong,  the  very  powerful,'*  a  form  in 
Palpel,  derived  fW>m  the  root  dtinan^  **to  be  strong,  powerf^il." 

{*)  In  fitct,  Adar,  when  he  appears  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  strength,  is  *'  the  Sun  of  the  South,  the  Sun  of  Noon**  (Cuneif. 
Interip,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  I.,  pi.  70,  col.  4,  I.  6,  compared  with 
vol.  III.,  pi.  43,  col.  4, 1.  15 ;  vol.  II.?  pi.  57, 1.  61,  c-d).  In  the 
special  cult  of  the  famous  city  of  Sim  par  or  Sipar,  the  Sepharvaim 
of  the  Bible,  the  Sippara  of  classic  geographers,  Adar- Malik 
(Adrommelek  in  the  Biblical  transcription,  2  Kings  xvii.  81), 
meaning  <'Adar  King,"  like  the  Moloch  of  Phoenicia  and  Pales- 
tine, is  identified  with  Shamash,  or  at  least  represents  one  of  his 
aspects,  the  implacable  Summer  Sun,  who  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  the  intensity  of  his  flame  reaches  its  culminating  point, 
devours  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  can  be  appeased  only 
by  human  victims. 
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to  Adar,(')  and  which  became  the  origin  of  the  fable 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Asia  Minor,  of  Hercules 
spinning  at  the  feet  of  Omphale,(^  is  simply  an  eu- 
phemistic variation  of  the  periodic  death  which  he 
passes  through,  like  all  the  solar  deities  of  Asia,(*)  in 
the  evening,(*)  and  in  the  winter,  when  he  is  burned 
up  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Hercules  upon  the 
sunset  pyre.(*)     For  the  sun,  after  having  been  all- 

(1)  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  LSgende  de  SSmirctrms,  p.  61  et  scq. ; 
Geizer,  in  the  Zeitschr,  fur  jEgypt.  Sprache  und  AUerlhumskunde, 
1875.  p.  129. 

(»)  Ottfried  Mailer,  Kleine  Deutsche  Schriften,  vol.  II.,  p.  101 ; 
Movers,  Die  Phaenizier,  vol.  I.,  pp.  469-477 ;  R.  Rochetle,  Mem. 
de  VAcad.  des  Insenp.,  new  series,  vol.  XVII.,  2d  Part,  p.  282  et 
8eq.  ;  Maury,  HUtoire  de*  Religions  de  la  Orhce,  vol.  III.,  p.  152 
et  seq.  ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  LSgcnde  de  Semiramis^  p.  67  et  seq. 

(')  It  is  this  periodic  and  voluntary  death  of  .Adar,  as  solar  god, 
which,  as  I  think,  inspired  the  fragment  of  a  bilingual  hymn 
published  in  Ouneif.  Inaerip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  30,  2, 
rev. ;  see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Let  dieux  de  Baby  lone  et  de  VAssyrief 
p.  24. 

(*)  In  C\mfif.  Inserip.  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  53,  2, 1.  82  and 
83,  the  solar  spouse  of  the  planet  Venus  is  Shamash  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Adar  in  the  evening ;  see  Geizer,  in  Zeitschr.  fur  ^gypt. 
Spr.  und  Alterthumskunde,  1876,  p.  129  et  seq. ;  Fr.  Lenormant, 
Gazette  ArchSologique,  1876,  p.  59. 

(*)  Upon  the  pyre  of  the  Chaldeo- Assyrian  Hercules,  identical 
with  the  pyre  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  legend  transformed  into 
pretended  history,  see  the  dissertation  of  Ottfried  Miiller,  Sandon 
und  Sardanapal  (in  his  Kleine  Deutsche  Sckriften,  vol.  II.,  pp.  100- 
113),  and  the  Mimoire  of  Rochette,  sw  Vllercule  assyrien  et  phe- 
nicien,  considirS  dans  ses  rapportn  avec  V  Hercule  grec,  principalrment 
a  Vaide  des  monuments  figures,  in  the  second  part  of  volume  XVII. 
of  the  MSmoires  de  V  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions,  new  series. 

The  sacred  pyramid  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  represented  by 
flome  writers  as  the  tomb  of  Ninus  (Diod.  Sic. ,  II.,  7  ;  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphos.,  IV.,  v.  88),  by  others  as  that  of  Sardanapalus,  was  in 
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powerful  at  noon,  during  his  diurnal  revolution,  and 
during  the  summer  solstice  in  his  annual  revolution, 
invariably  succumbs  to  the  fatal  attacks  of  night  and 
winter ;  deprived  of  the  strength  which  later  he  will 
recover,  he  is  represented  as  no  longer  possessing 
any  manhood,  or  else  as  being  dead,  but  about  to 
revive  shortly ;  these  are  the  two  forms  of  the  same 
fundamental  idea.  Adar-Parsondas  falls  each  eve- 
ning into  the  power  of  his  brother-rival,  Shin-Xan- 
naros,  who  deprives  him  of  his  strength  and  makes 
him  half  a  woman ;  thus  the  two  brothers  succeed 
each  other  in  the  dominion  over  nature  and  in  the 
favor  of  the  supreme  master  of  heaven.  They  alter- 
nate like  the  Dioscuri ;  and  as  night  is  identified  with 
death,  the  evening  victor,  regarded  as  the  elder  by 
the  Chaldeo-Babylonians,  slays  his  younger  brother, 
whom  he  sends  to  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

Some  individuals  will  doubtle^ss  be  induced  to 
draw  from  these  last  observations  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Goldhizer's  theory,(*)  which  sees  in  the  his- 
tory of  Qain  and  HAbel  a  myth  of  the  strutygie 
between  day  and  night,  on  condition,  however,  of 
reversing  the  characteristics  which  he  assigns  to  each 
of  these  personages.  But  this  conclusion  is  far  from 
being  a  necessary  consequence,  and  here  the  logical 
chain  of  facts  seems  to  me  to  run  as  follows : 

truth  a  divine  tomb  of  Adar,  of  whom  these  two  personages  are 
lUToic  forms  (Fr.  Lenormant,  Etsod  de  Commentaire  des  Fragm.  de 
JJe'rose,  p.  865  J  La  Ligende  de  SSnUrarms^  pp.  41  and  52;  Les 
dieux  de  BabyUme  et  de  rAssyrie,  p.  26. 

(1)  Der  Myihoe  bet  den  Hebrmem,  pp.  180-133.     [Eng.  Trans., 
London,  1877,  pp.  110-114.    Tr.] 
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1st  ExieteBoe  of  the  aocient  tradition  of  the 
fratricide. 

2d.  This  tradition,  according  to  a  calendar  system 
which  we  will  study  in  our  sixth  chapter,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  third  month  of  the  year. 

3d.  In  attributing  a  protecting  deity  to  each 
month,  the  preference  is  given  for  this  month  to  the 
deity  whose  mythical  history  approached  nearest  to 
the  tradition  to  be  connected  henceforth  with  the 
month  and  its  zodiacal  sign. 

In  regard  to  the  other  myths  which  I  have  passed 
in  review  in  tlie  preceding  pages,  I  will  recur  to 
them  at  such  length  as  to  establish  a  certain  paral- 
lelism between  them  and  the  Bible  narrative. 

It  should  be  remarked  how  well  some  of  these 
my ths^  in  the  character  which  they  attribute  to  the  fra- 
tricide, agree  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Church 
which  sees  in  H&bel  the  most  ancient  figure  of  Christ, 
at  the  very  outset*  of  man's  history.  For  all  these 
myths  that  include  the  conception  of  a  young  god,  ap- 
pearing as  saviour  and  mediator,  allying  himself  with 
man,  and  consummating  his  work  of  salvation  by 
passing  through  suffering  and  death,  appeal  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  mind  of  the  religious  thinker. 
Doubtless  they  refer  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of 
nature,  which  they  express  symbolically,  but  one  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  they  also  include  something 
more,  the  reflection  of  a  spiritual  verity,  in  part  ob- 
scured by  an  impure  alloy,  a  feeble  reflex  of  the 
divine  promises  of  redemption  made  to  man  imme- 
diately after  the  Fall.  The  Christian  could  not  afford 
to  despise  a  single  one  of  these  intuitions,  which  are 
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vague  and  incomplete,  but  none  the  less  providential 
for  that  reason,  and  which  shine  out  here  and  there 
amid  the  darkness  of  paganism.  It  is  always  this 
expectation  of  a  Saviour  and  a  Redeemer,  this  aspira- 
tion toward  a  higher  spiritual  law,  toward  the  reign 
of  a  juster  and  more  merciful  God,  which  was  never 
completely  extinguished  in  the  souls  of  the  nations 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  bloody,  material  and 
fatalistic  religions. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  follow  a  long  chain  of 
developments,  in  order  to  deduce  therefrom  all  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Chaldeo-Babylonian  tradition  must  include,  among 
its  narratives  of  the  early  days  of  humanity,  a  story 
of  the  first  murder  and  of  the  first  foundation  of  a 
city  analogous  to  that  of  Genesis,(*)  If  this  hypo- 
thesis be  correct,  if  the  arguments  which  I  have 
adduced  in  its  favor  seem  to  suffice  for  bringing 
about  its  acceptance,  we  shall  have  a  new  fact  added 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  exact  and  continuous 
parallelism,  one  might  almost  say  the  identity,  of  the 
two  traditions.  Biblical  and  Chaldaic.  But  among 
the  Chaldeans,  a  stationary  and  civilized  people  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  the 
narration  could  not  bear  the  peculiar  stamp  which  is 
evident  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  GenesiSy  where  the 
impress  of  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  spirit  is  so 
strongly  marked,  the  wicked  brother,  ill-pleasing 
in  God*s  sight,  being  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the 
righteous  brother,  well-beloved  of  heaven,  a  shep- 

(*)  Lef  premises  cwilisationSf  vol.  II.,  p.  80  et  eeq. 
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herd.(^)  The  extended  comparison,  which  a  suffi- 
cient array  of  facts  will  enable  lis  to  establish  a  little 
farther  on  (chapter  vii.)  between  the  Chaldaic  and  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  Deluge,  will  put  it  in  our 
power  to  prove  the  same  sort  of  diiFercnce  in  tone 
there,  too,  while  we  shall  observe  how  much  more 
natural  and  human  arc  the  characteristics  of  the 
Bible  personages,  in  consequence  of  the  sweeping 
away  of  that  exuberant  polytheism  which  stamps 
the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  legend.  There  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  if  we  had  an  original  version 
of  the  Chaldaic  account  of  the  story  of  the  fra- 
tricide, to  place  side  by  side  with  that  of  Genesis,  it 
would  furnish  material  for  similar  observations.  We 
have  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  story 
would  not  bear  upon  its  face  the  same  morally 
instructive  character  as  that  in  the  Bible,  but  would 
appear  as  the  result  of  a  blind  fatalism,  a  necessity 
analogous  to  that  of  the  laws  of  nature,  leaving 
no  room  for  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  mur- 
derer. Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  wrong- 
doing in  the  case  may  have  been   imputed  to  the 


(1)  After  the  same  idea  and  in  the  same  spirit,  we  find  that,  in 
Terses  20  and  22  of  the  same  chapter  (iv.)»  ^^^  whole  account 
belonging  to  the  Jehovist  document,  of  the  sons  of  Lemek  the 
Qainite,  Yabal,  the  father  of  the  pastoral  races,  is  bom  of  the  wife 
called  'Adah,  "beauty,'*  and  Tftbal,  the  smith,  of  the  one  named 
(Jillah,  **  shadow,  dimness.'*  See  what  is  said  in  our  fifth  chapter 
in  regard  to  the  antagonism  between  these  women. 

In  regard  to  the  constant  preference  of  the  oldest  Bible  narra- 
lives  for  the  shepherd  as  against  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  see  the 
acute  remarks  of  Goldhizer  ( Der  Mythot  bet  den  I/ebrseem,  pp.  95* 
104  [Eng.  Trans.,  London,  1877,  pp.  79-89.    Tr.]). 
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victim.  We  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Chaldeans  justified  the  murderer,  as  did  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  case  of  Romulus  against  Remus.  If, 
as  we  have  conjectured,  they  compared  the  quarrel 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  first  man  with  the  struggle 
between  Shin  and  Adar,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
for  the  Chaldeans,  differing  in  this  from  other 
ancient  peoples,  gave  the  moon  the  precedence  over 
the  sun,  so  that,  of  the  deities  representing  the  two 
cosmic  luminaries,  Shin  held  the  place  of  preference ; 
he  it  was  whom  they  regarded  as  their  very  special 
benefactor  and  protector,  making  him  the  founder 
and  supreme  type  of  royal  power. 

In  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  far  back 
as  the  ancient  Jehovist  document,  made  use  of  by 
the  final  redactor  of  Genesis,  the  murder  of  H^bel 
is  the  first  crime,  following,  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, the  first  sin,  and  flowing  from  this  source  of 
wrong-doing,  as  a  logical  consequence,  though  not 
an  unavoidable  one,  for  Yahveh  warns  Qaln,  when 
his  evil  disposition  is  first  aroused,  of  the  ambush 
prepared  for  him  by  sin,(^j  so  emphatically  that  it  is 
in  the  full  exercise  of  his  moral  liberty  that  he  allows 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  commission  of  crime, 
just  as  Addm  let  himself  be  led  into  sin.  Besides  all 
this,  when  relating,  a  little  before,  the  different  recep- 
tion given  by  God  to  the  offerings  of  Qain  and  HA- 
bel,(^)  the  author  evidently  did  not  intend  to  attribute 
a  capricious  preference,  unworthy  of  His  power,  to  the 
Eternal  One,  nor  to  represent  Qain  as  fatalistically 

(^)  Genesis  iv.  6  and  7.  (')  Qonesis  iv.  4  and  5. 
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predestined  to  commit  this  crime  and  rebuked  before- 
hand. (*)  It  is  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
offerings  which  determines  the  difference  in  their 
acceptableness.  The  inspired  author  makes  a  prac* 
tical  application  of  a  liturgic  instruction^  which 
agrees  with  the  legal  commands  of  the  ThOWih,  the 
principles  of  which  he  carries  back  to  the  very  origin 
of  man.  The  sacrifice  of  H&bel  is  the  first  model  of 
the  bloody  sacrifice;  and  therefore  it  is  especially 
pleasing  to  Yahveh.  Thus  the  necessity  for  this 
kind  of  sacrifice,  imposed  by  sin  as  a  form  of  ransom, 
is  proclaimed,  and  we  find  it  prescribed  to  man  even 
at  the  very  epoch  when  he  was  not  yet  permitted  by 
God  to  slay  animals,  that  he  might  use  tJieir  flesh  for 
food.  I  will  not  examine  into  the  possible  antiquity 
of  this  conception  in  this  place;  this  could  not  be 
done  short  of  making  a  complete  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  religious  thought  in  Israel ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  author  of  the  Jehovist  document.(*) 

I  will  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  referring 
to  a  philological  detail,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  the  story  was  brought  from  Chaldea  in  a  definite 

(>)  As  regards  the  interpretation  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Ho- 
rml.  in  Genes.,  XVIII.,  6),  that  Hubel  chose  of  the  best  of  his 
flocks,  while  Qatn  offered  whatever  came  to  his  hand,  without 
choice,  nothing  in  the  expressions  of  the  text  either  suggests  or 
justifies  it. 

(»)  Conformably  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  law,  which  substitutes 
the  merit  of  feith  for  the  ancient  legal  observances,  the  Epistle 
t4)  the  Hebrews  says  (xi.  4) :  *♦  By  faith  it  was  that  Abel  offered 
a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  and  that  he  was  declared 
righteous,  God  Himself  testifying  of  hia  gifta ;  and  becauae  of  it 
he  speaks  yet  after  ho  is  dead." 
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sbape^  a  traditional  redaction  which  the  author  of  the 
Jehovist  document  has  preserved  at  least  in  part. 

Yahveh  said  to  Qain,  on  seeing  the  rankling 
jealousy  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart  against 
his  brother  Hdbel :  "  When  thou  hast  not  done  well, 
sin  places  itself  in  ambush  at  thy  door,  and  its  appe- 
tite is  turned  toward  thee.'V)  The  participle  ro6^, 
here  employed  as  a  substantive,  constitutes  the  only 
known  Hebrew  example  of  the  verb  rdbag  taken 
in  that  sense  which  in  Arabic  is  invariably  given 
to  rebaga,  and  sometimes  to  rebadha,  whence  the  lion 
is  described  as  rabbddh^  "  that  which  holds  itself  in 
ambush,''  and  mordbedh  is  a  "soldier  of  the  great 
guard."  In  Assyrian,  on  the  other  hand,  rabag  has 
the  two  current  acceptations — the  one  as  frequent  as 
the  other — of  "  lying  down,  resting,"  or  of  "  lying  in 
ambush,  spying."  Furthermore,  the  Assyrian-Semitic 
name  used  to  designate  one  of  the  principal  classes  of 
demons  is  rabigy  "  he  who  holds  himself  in  ambush, 
spreader  of  snares,"  corresponding  to  the  Akkadian 
7nashkim,{^)  The  seven  Rabi^i  are  numbered  among 
the  most  redoubtable  of  the  malevolent  and  infernal 
8pirits.(^)  We  find  them  again  in  thie  Silbidhaton  of 
Musselman  deraonology,  where  they  are  represented  as 
fallen  angels,  who  were  cast  out  together  with  Ad4m. 
The  demons,  moreover,  according  to  the  Chaldaic 
conception,  do  not  limit  themselves,  as  here  repre- 

(1)  Genesis  iv.  7. 

(*)  Fr.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahrmgekunst  der  Chaldseerj 
p.  24  et  seq. ;  30  et  seq. 

(•)  The  great  magic  incantation  of  Cuneif.  Inter,  of  West.  Asia, 
vol.  IV.,  pi.  16,  translated  by  Sayce  in  the  Recordi  of  the  Pott,  vol. 
IX.,  p.  141  et  seq.,  is  directed  against  them. 
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sented,  to  lying  in  wait  for  man  at  the  door  of  hw 
dwelling,  attacking  him  to  his  face,  or  following 
behind  him  in  order  to  throw  themselves  upon  him 
when  he  is  not  on  his  guard  :  (*) 

"  They,  the  door  does  not  keep  them  back,  the  bar 
of  the  door  does  not  repel  them ;  within  the  door 
they  insinuate  themselves  like  snakes."(^ 

Here  is  a  conjuration,  intended  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  king : 

"Into  the  palace  they  shall  never  enter;  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace  they  shall  never  approach ;  the 
king  they  shall  never  attack."(^) 

The  moral  thought  of  Genesis  iv.  7  may  be  justly 
compared  with  Psalm  xxxvii.  8 : 

"Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath;  fret  not 
thyself  in  anywise  to  do  evil/' 

The  analogy  of  its  imagery  has  been  made  use  of 
in  the  following  .verse  of  the  .first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  :(*) 

"Be  sober,  be  vigilant;  because  your  adversary, 

(')  *'  They  shall  never  attack  me  in  hostility  to  my  face ; — they 
shall  never  walk  in  my  steps*'  [party a  cti  yulummmuni — ana  arkiya 
ai  ilUkuni),  are  the  words  of  a  deprecatory  incantation  (Cuneif, 
Inscrip,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  1,  col.  8,  1.  51-54). 

(»)  Cuneif.  Inscrip.  of  WesL  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  1,  col.  1,  1.  29- 
88:  lunu  daltav  ul  ikallukunuti  —  medilu  ul  yutarsunuti — ijia  dalii 
kima  ^ri  ittalalu.  I  quote  here  only  the  Assyrian  version,  which 
is  easily  understood  by  a  greater  number  of  philologists  than  the 
primitive  Accadian  text.  See,  for  details,  the  analysis  of  both 
texts  in  my  Eludes  Accadiennes,  vol.  III.,  p.  79. 

(5)  Chineif.  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  5,  col.  3,  1.  10- 
75:  ana  ekalU  ai  irubUni  —  ana  bab  ekaUi  ai  idhdni  —  ana.  iarri 
ai  idhdni. 

(♦flPet.  y.,  8. 
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the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour/' 

This  last  comparison  must  have  been  a  common 
one  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  Jews  and  the 
neighboring  nations.  We  find  it  far  back  in  the 
oldest  lyric  poetry  of  Chaldea. 

"Thou  art  an  hyena,(*)  which  puts  itself  in  motion 
to  carry  off  the  little  cattle ;  thou  art  a  lion  which 
prowls  round  about,"(^)  says  an  ancient  Accadian 
hymn,  addressed  to  the  goddess  of  the  planet  Venus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  accompanied  by  an  inter- 
linear translation  in  Assyrian.('j 

Last  observation.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Qaln,  stricken  with  the 
divine  curse  after  his  fratricide,  says  to  Yahveh: 
"  My  crime  is  too  great  for  me  to  carry  the  burden 
of  it;"  and  he  implores  some  lessening  of  his  con- 
demnation. Some  modern  interpreters  translate: 
"  My  punishment  is  too  great,"  taking  'av6n  here  in  a 
sense  which  is  not  usual.  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
justifiable.  The  idea  of  the  sin,  the  burden  of  which 
weighs  down  and  crushes  him  who  has  committed  it, 
with  the  weight  of  moral  remorse  and  of  the  material 
punishment  to  which  it  exposes  him  even  in  this 

(*)  The  Accadian  has  lik-harra,  the  Asssyrian  harharu,  two  ex- 
pressions given  as  synonyms  of  a^fi,  the  tfa^  of  the  Bible  fisa. 
xiii.  21),  which  is  the  hyena.  (See  W.  Houghton  in  the  Trarn- 
acttons  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology ^  vol.  V.,  p.  328.) 

(')  barbaru  ia  ana  liqS  puf^adi  tuluku  atti — niiu  ia  ina  qirbiti 
iUanaUaku  atti. 

(*)  Priedrioh  DeUtzsch,  Assytuiehe  Lesetiiicke,  2d  Ed.,  p.  78,  L 
11-14. 
12 
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life^  is  frequently  eipressed  in  the  Bible.     It  will 
suffice  to  recall  this  verse  of  a  Psalm : 

"  For  mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  my  head :  as 
a  heavy  burden  they  are  too  heavy  for  me."(*) 

(*)  Psalm  xxxYiti.  5.  [Heb.]  All  the  first  part  of  Psalm  xxxTiii. 
is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  hardly  contains  an  expression 
that  we  do  not  find  in  these  Chaldaic  penitential  psalms,  the 
fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  following  com- 
parisons speak  for  themselves : 

A.  Psalm  xxxviii.  2: 

**  Yahveh  I  punish  me  not  in  Thy  anger,  and  chastise  me  not  in 
Thy  fiiry." 

Cuneif.  Truer,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  10,  obv.  1.  1-2:  "Of 
the  lord,  who  appeases  the  violent  anger  of  his  heart  I " 

{ia  belip  nuqqum  libbihi  ana  airUu  tttura,) 

Ibid,  1.  48-61  : 

**  The  lord  in  the  anger  of  his  heart  has  reddened  (with  ftiry) 
against  me : 

the  god,  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  has  weighed  me  down." 

{beluv  ina  uqqum  libbiiu  ikkilmananni  —  iUv  ina  uzn  libbihi 
yuiam^iranni,) 

B.  Psalm  xxxviii.  4: 

'*  There  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh  by  reason  of  thine  anger, 

there  is  no  more  vigor  in  my  bones  by  reason  of  my  sin." 
Ibid.  6 : 

••  My  wounds  are  infected  and  corrupt  on  account  of  my  folly.'* 
Cuntif.  Itucrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  3,  col.  1,  1.  6-10: 
**  He  who  does  not  honor  his  god  is  broken  like  a  reed ;  his 

ulcer  oppresses  him  like  a  clog.     He  who  has  not  his  goddess  for 

a  guanlian,  his  flesh  is  bruised." 

{la  palih  ilaiu  kima  qane  if^ta^^i  va — buanisu  kima  gihim  yukallit 

— ha  iitar  paqida  la  iid  Hrisu  tfuiaJjha^.) 

C.  Psalm  xxxviii.  7 : 

'  I  am  bent,  bowed  down  to  the  last  degree ;  I  go  mourning  all 
the  day  long." 

Ibid.  9: 

<*  I  am  feeble  and  sore  broken,  the  trouble  of  my  heart  drags 
groans  from  me." 
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The  same  idea  and  the  same  image  exist  in  the 
religious  poetry  of  Chaldea.  The  sin  and  the  curse 
which  it  entails  are  therein  represented  as  a  burden, 
and  like  a  dark  pall  which  overpowers  the  man  by- 
its  weight.  "The  voice  whioh  curses  the  covering 
like  a  pall  and  charges  it  with  its  weight."(*)  And 
in  the  outpourings  of  repentance  the  deity  is  implored 
to  lighten  this  burden  and  to  tear  away  this  pall. 

"I  have  committed  faults,  who  will  take  them 
iway! 

My  blasphemies  are  many,  tear  them  away  like  a 
reil.^O 
•  And  elsewhere : 

"  That  my  omission,  my  bad  act,  my  error  may  be 
absolved ! 

Ouneif,  Inicrip.  of  West,  Atia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  10,  obv.  1.  58-«l. 
rev.  1.  1-4 : 

'*  I  am  prostrated,  and  no  one  holds  out  a  hand  to  me ; 

I  weep  and  none  seizes  my  hand. 

I  cry  my  prayer,  and  no  one  hears  me ; 

I  am  emaciated,  languishing,  and  I  am  not  healed." 

(aitani'e  va  manman  qati  ul  t^abat — abki  va  qatateya  ul  idhd — 
qube  aqabbi  manman  ul  iiimananm — ttihtiaku  kitmaku  ul  anadal.) 

D,  Psalm  xxxviii.  22  and  28 : 

"  Forsake  me  not,  0  Yahreh  !     My  God.  be  not  far  from  me  I 

Come  in  haste  to  my  help,  Lord,  my  salvation  I" 

Cuneif,  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  10,  rev.  1.  36-38: 

**  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  reject  thy  servant. 

From  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the  tempest,  come  to  his 
succor !  take  his  hand  ! " 

(beluv  ardaka  la  iasakib — ina  me  ruSumti  nodi  qassu  gabat.) 

(!)  Cuneif.  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  7,  col.  1,1.  14 
and  16 :  qulu  k&ru  kima  <;ubati  iktumiu  va  itancuahhi. 

(»)  Cuneif.  Inscnp.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  10,  rev.  1.  41- 
44:  anna  ebui  idru  tubal.— qHlatda  ma'ddU  kima  ^ati  iuJ^ut. 
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That  my  sin  may  be  absolved!  and  that  which 
weighs  me  down  be  lifted  ! 

That  the  seven  winds  may  carry  away  my  groans ! 

That  I  could  tear  away  my  error !  that  the  bird 
might  carry  it  to  the  sky ! 

That  the  fish-line  might  carry  it  away !  that  the 
river  might  bear  it  off!  "(*) 

(*)  Cuneif.  Inscrip,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  66,  2,  obv.  1.  11- 
16  [Col.  1,  1.  45-49.  Tr.]  (this  document  is  written  only  in 
Semitic- Assyrian) :  —  lippatru  arn&a  limmanya  nUtatHa.  —  *afUi 
Uppatir  kasUi  Urmu. — tanih'ya  Utbalu  aibU  S(iri.^^lu^hut  ami,  iqquTru 
ina  lame  Uieli.  — itirti  nuni  Utbal  Ubil  naHu, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SHETHITE3    AND    THE    QAINITE8. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  in  its  completed  state,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  contains,  in  succession,  two  gene- 
alogies of  the  descendants  of  the  first  human  pair,  as 
far'as  the  deluge;  first  giving  that  of  the  Qainites 
in  chapter  iv.,  then  that  of  the  children  of  Sh^th  in 
chapter  v.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  par- 
allel filiation  of  the  accursed  race  and  the  blessed 
race,  until  we  come  to  that  righteous  man,  who, 
finding  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Eternal,  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  corruption  of  men,  is  saved 
from  the  cataclysm,  and  becomes  the  father  of  a 
new  human  family. 

The  character  of  the  two  genealogies  is  very  dif- 
ferent; there  is  an  absolutely  distinct  coloring  in 
each,  and  they  come  down  to  us  from  quite  different 
sources.  The  last  compiler  adopted  them  from  two 
older  books,  both  already  regarded  as  sacred,  which 
he  made  use  of,  undertaking  to  establish  a  concord- 
ance between  them.  The  genealogy  of  the  Sh^thites 
in  chapter  v.  belongs  wholly  to  the  Elohist  document, 
with  the  single  excej)tion  of  one  verse  (the  29th), 
which,  at  first  glance,  shows  itself  to  be  distinct  from 
the  rest  by  a  different  tone  and  mode  of  redaction. 

181 
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The  genealogy  the  Qainitseo  in  the  fourth  chapter 
belongs,  in  the  nature  of  a  continuation,  to  the  story 
of  the  fratricide  and  of  the  curse  of  Qatn,  and  is 
derived,  like  that,  from  the  Jehovist  document.  It 
is  followed,  moreover,  by  two  verses  bearing  most 
markedly  the  characteristics  of  the  redaction  of  this 
document,  verses  which  give  for  two  generations  the 
early  portion  of  the  list  of  Addm's  descendants 
through  Sh6th,(')  speedily  cut  short  by  the  insertion 
of  the''Th6led6th  of  Adam,"(^)  which  begins  over 
again  with  the  first  man.  It  seems  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Jehovist  book  contained  the 
double  table  of  the  descendants  of  both  Qain  and 
Sh^th,  but  that  the  final  editor  suppressed  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  genealogy,  as  being  a  repetition 
of  that  in  the  Elohist  document,  which  he  preferred. 
He  preserved  only  the  beginning,  that  it  might  serve 
as  connecting  link  between  the  two  genealogies, 
drawn  from  different  sources,  and  verse  29  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  he  inserted  in  his  extract  from  the 
Elohist  book  in  order  to  explain  the  name  of  N6ah. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Hupfeld,(^)  in  which  Kayser 
coincides  ;(*)  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  admis- 
sible one,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  first  theory  set  forth  on  this  subject  by 
rationalistic  criticism,  a  theory  which  Schrader  has 

(1)  IV.  26  and  26. 

(«)  V.  1. 

(•)  Die  Qtiellen  der  Oenetis  und  die  Art  ihrer  ZusammeMetzung^ 
p.  129  et  seq. 

(*)  D<u  vorexiluche  Buck  der  Urgetchiehte  Israels  und  seine  Er* 
weiterunffen,  p.  7. 
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lately  undertaken  to  defend,(^)  and  according  to 
which  the  Jehovist  document  must  originally  have 
made  N6ah  a  descendant  of  Qain  and  son  of 
the  Lemek  of  this  line.(*)  Such  a  theory  seems  to 
me  too  utterly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
the  Jehovist  document,  and  to  all  the  ideas  of  the 
Israelites,  to  be  admissible.  A  little  farther  on,  we 
shall  see,  in  the  history  of  the  sons  of  N6ah,f )  how 
much  stress  the  Jehovist  writer  lays  on  tracing  back 
the  providential  condemnation  which  rests  upon  cer- 
tain nations,  and  of  which  Israel  is  the  agent,  to  a 
curse  which  was  pronounced  against  their  first  an- 
cestor. He  shows  them  to  be  subjected,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  to  the  consequences  of  a  special  and 
secondary  sin.  Therefore  he  never  could  have  been 
the  one  to  trace  back  the  descent  of  the  righteous 
man,  chosen  of  God,  to  the  family  of  the  Accursed, 
the  prototype  of  wickedness;  he  necessarily  must 
belong  to  a  pure  race,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
that  of  Qain  as  Yisrael  to  the  nations  of  Ed6m,  *Am- 
m6n,  M6ftb,  who,  though  his  brother-peoples,  were 
not  pleasing  to  Yahveh.  Moreover,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  study  attentively  the  words  of  chap.  v.  29,  and 
the  allusion  contained  therein  to  iii.  17-19,  to  feel 
quite  confident  that  the  author  regards  X6ab  merely 
as  sharing  the  consequences  of  Ad&m's  transgression, 
for  which  he  was  called  to  "console"  humanity,  and 

(*)  StwUen  zur  KriUk  und  ErkUtrung  der  biblischen  Urgetchickte, 
pp.  122-124  and  184. 

(*)  According  to  this  theory,  yerses  26  and  26  of  chapter  iv. 
would  constitute  an  addition  by  the  final  redactor. 

(«j  IX.  22-26. 
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that  he  was  by  no  means  reckoned  among  the  race 
weighed  down  by  the  additional  load  of  the  maledic- 
tion of  Qain. 

This  theory,  however,  rests  partly  upon  an  unde- 
niable fact,  which  we  cannot  ignore  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  singular  and 
striking  similarity  existing  between  the  Qainite  and 
Sh^thitc  genealogies,  which  are  very  nearly,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  reproductions  one  of  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  in  one  case  there  are  but  seven  names, 
while  in  the  other  there  are  ten;  but,  as  has  been 
long  since  recognized,  being  indeed  a  self-evident 
fact,  the  name  of  Endsh,  given  as  the  son  of  Sh^th, 
is  in  Hebrew  the  exact  synonym  of  Adim,  both 
alike  signifying  "the  man"  jiar  exx^ellence,  Xow, 
taking  this  En6sh  for  our  point  of  departure,  we 
find  for  six  generations  the  same  consecutive  names, 
with  but  very  slight  variations  of  form  and  a  mis- 
placing of  two  of  them ;  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
descent  from  Ad^m  through  Qain;  on  the  other, 
in  the  descent  from  Sh^th  through  En6sh.  Thus 
we  have 


ON  THE   ONE  SIDE; 

ON  THE  OTHBE 

Addm, 

En6sh, 

Qain, 

Q^n^n, 

Han6k, 

Mahalal'dl, 

•IrAd, 

Yered, 

Mehaid^l, 

Han6k, 

Methush^^l, 

MethOshelah, 

Lemek, 

Tjemek, 

N6ah. 

Y&b^l,  Y<ib4l,  Tribal,        Sh^m,  H^m,  YApheth. 
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The  genealogy  of  the  Qainites  concludes  with  three 
heads  of  races,  sons  of  Lemek ;  that  of  the  En6shites 
with  three  heads  of  races,  grandsons  of  Lemek. 
In  the  last  instance  simply  one  generation  more  is 
introduced,  that  of  N6ah,  between  Lemek  and  the 
division  of  the  family  into  three  branches. 

Quite  a  number  of  exegetes  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  the  fact  of  this  remarkable  parallelism, 
that  the  two  genealogies  originally  made  but  one,  and 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  two  versions  of  the 
same  tradition.  This  conclasion  is  to  my  mind  ex- 
aggerated and  inadmissible.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
an  assonance  between  the  two  sets  of  names,  but  no 
identity.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  names  which 
resemble  each  other  and  are  correspondants,  abso- 
lutely change  their  signification  according  to  the  list 
to  which  they  belong ;  they  have  an  evil  signification 
among  the  descendants  of  Qain,  and  a  favorable  one 
among  those  of  Sh^th.  For  instance,  Mehdidd, 
"stricken  by  God,"  corresponds  with  Mahalal'^1, 
"praise  or  glory  of  Grod;"  *Ir^,  "fugitive,"  is  the 
correspondant  of  Yered,  "  descent,"  or  rathei*,  "  ser- 
vice." In  other  cases  the  meaning  of  the  name 
remains  the  same,  but  its  change  of  place  gives  this 
meaning  a  different  application  in  the  different  tables 
of  filiation.  Han6k  signifies  "  initiator,"  but  the  son 
of  Qaln,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  founding 
of  the  first  town,  personifies  the  commencement  of 
material  and  secular  arts,  while  Han6k,  of  the  line 
of  Sh6th,  who  walked  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  with  Yahveh,  God  taking  him  while  yet  alive 
to  Himself,  indicates  the  beginning  of  religious  truth 
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and  the  spiritual  life.  The  truth,  then,  seems  to  be, 
that  both  genealogies  were  constructed  artificially  and 
contemporaneously,  in  order  to  establish  an  exact  and 
constant  parallelism  between  the  two  lines  of  descent 
from  the  criminal  and  accursed  son  and  from  the 
just  and  blessed  son,  by  marking  the  contrast  between 
malediction  and  election  in  the  signification  of  the 
names  of  either  line,  which  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  in  sound.(*) 

I  just  now  remarked  that  there  is  a  vast  difier- 
enoe,  in  coloring,  character  and  form,  between  the 
two  genealogies  which  follow  each  other  in  Genesis, 
but  which  in  reality  spring  from  different  sources. 
Nothing  can  be  drier  or  more  monotonous  in  form 
than  that  of  the  Sh^thites,  adapted  in  chapter  v. 
from  the  Elohist  document ;  and  nothing  could  more 
intensely  bear  the  impression  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
Euhemerism,  characteristic  of  the  Bible,  and  inspired 
by  its  rigorous  monotheism,  which  reduces  the  heroes 
of  popular  tradition  to  strictly  human  proportions, 
despoiling  them  as  far  as  possible  of  their  allegorical 
character,  though  accepting  and' enrolling  them  in  the 
record  of  the  oldest  memories  transmitted  to  the  people 
of  Israel  from  their  ancestors.  It  is  all  reduced  to  an 
unvarying  dead  level,  cleared  pitilessly  of  every  trace 

(^)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  point,  that  these 
names  on  either  list  have  not  and  could  not  hare  any  real  historic 
yalue.  They  are  Hebrew,  and  it  is  certain  that  Hebrew  was  not 
spoken  before  the  Flood.  They  then  must  be  significant  appella- 
tions, intentionally  combined  in  such  a  way  that  each  one, 
according  to  its  meaning,  is  made  to  express  an  idea  that  it  was 
desired  to  fix,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  one  or  the  other 
genealogy. 
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of  the  mythic  fancy  which  had  heretofore  enfolded 
these  personages,  conceived  in  accordance  with  the 
symbolic  genius  of  remote  antiquity.  Their  succes- 
sion becomes  a  purely  human  genealogj',  wherein  the 
duration  of  each  life  is  minutely  recorded,  as  well  as 
the  age  when  the  first  son  was  born.  These  enor- 
mous figures,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  physiolo- 
gical conditions  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  man,  alone 
make  these  tables  different  from  the  familiar  and 
regular  records  of  the  best  attested  genealogies. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  table  of  the  descent  of 
Qatn,  borrowed  from  the  Jehovist  document,  and  in 
the  few  verses  retained  from  this  table  relating  to  the 
descent  of  Sh^th,  these  laboriously  exact  figures  have 
not  yet  been  introduced.  Here  the  personages  pre- 
serve a  decidedly  legendary  physiognomy,  not  having 
been  let  down  to  the  same  dead  level  as  in  the 
Elohist  document.  Evidently  the  editor  was  not  to 
the  same  extent  concerned  in  giving  them  a  strictly 
human  character.  As  he  had  already  done  in  the 
case  of  Qain,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  allegorical 
signification  of  the  appellations,  and  when  we  come 
to  the  name  of  Lemek,  he  introduces  us  to  a  cycle  of 
heroic  legends  clastered  about  him;  I  had  almost 
said  myths,  notwithstanding  the  sober  reserve  with 
which  this  term  should  be  employed  in  Biblical  nar- 
ratives; for  even  when  undertaking  the  work  of 
criticism,  pure  and  simple,  and  using  the  same  liberty 
in  examining  the  Bible  as  any  other  ancient  book, 
nothing  is  more  at  variance  with  the  mythos,  as  seen 
among  polytheistic  nations,  than  the  spirit  of  this 
Book.      Properly  speaking,  these  are  legends,  not 
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myths,  sometimes  borrowed  from  popular  tradition 
by  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books  of  Israel,  espe- 
cially the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  even  when  one  has 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  these  legends  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  what  was  at  first  a  genuine 
myth,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  care- 
fully stripped  of  all  that  gave  it  this  character  before 
being  admitted  into  the  Bible. 

We  have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  legends 
which  the  Jehovist  writer  has  grouped  about  the 
name  of  the  Qainite  Lemek.  The  antagonism  estab- 
lished between  the  two  wives  of  that  heroic  person- 
age, with  their  two  names,  so  evidently  significant, 
of 'Iddh,  "beauty,''  and  gill&h,  "shadow,  dimness," 
constitutes  one  of  the  rare  instances  when  the  mythic 
system  of  Goldziher(^)  seems  to  be  grounded  upon 
solid  and  incontestable  foundations.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible,  in  truth,  to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  two 
women  thus  named  could  not  have  received  these 
appellations,  had  not  the  popular  imagination,  long 
before  the  first  establishment  of  monotheistic  dogma 
in  the  family  of  Terah,  conceived  of  them  in  the  first 
place  as  two  personifications  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  day  and  night,  fixed  beside  the  "Strong  Young 
Man,"  or  the  "Wild  Man,  the  Devastator,"  for  there 
is  some  doubt  in  choosing  between  these  two  inter- 
pretations of  the  name  of  Lemek,  who  in  either  case 
api>cars  to  us  as  an  armed  and  warlike  hero.  But  it 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  though  the  Elohist 
editor,  in  all  probability,  accepted  in  this  place  two 

(>)  Der  Myihoi  bei  dm  ffebrmem,  p.  161.  [Eng.  Trana.,  1877, 
p.  180.    Tb] 
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Dames  associated  with  an  ancient  myth,  and  express- 
ing its  fundamental  idea,  he  took  nothing  further 
from  it.  Only  their  names  suggest  that  ^Ad4h  and 
^ill4h  must  at  first  have  possessed  a  mythical  signifi- 
cance. But,  save  for  thase  appellations,  they  exhibit 
absolutely  no  signs  of  such  a  character  in  the  Sacred 
Book,  where  they  appear  simply  and  only  as  the  two 
human  wives  of  Lemek,  an  individual  quite  as  human 
as  they.  The  compiler  even  avoids  giv^ing  any  detail 
in  regard  to  these  two  women,  such  as  he  records  of 
their  cliildren,  for  fear  of  their  again  falling  into  the 
mythical  position  whence  he  had  rescued  them.  The 
only  thing  he  says  in  which  they  are  concerned,  and 
all  that  it  comes  within  his  scope  to  say,  is  that  Le- 
mek had  two  wives,  while  his  ancestors  had  never  had 
but  one  apiece,  and  monogamy  was  also  the  invari- 
able practice  of  the  blessed  race  represented  by  the 
family  of  Sh6th.  In  order  to  give  a  more  exact  and 
individual  character  to  these  two  women,  in  a  story 
which  had  assumed  the  genealogical  form,  it  was 
necessary  to  designate  them  by  name.  The  inspired 
compiler  naturally  preferred  adopting  those  supplied 
already  by  ancient  national  tradition  to  composing 
new  ones.  Therefore  he  inscribed  in  his  table  the 
two  names  which  had  been  those  of  the  personifica- 
tions of  day  and  night,  at  the  same  time  completely 
separating  the  two  personages  thus  designated  from 
their  mythical  attributes. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Jehovist  writer,  as  well  as  to 
the  final  collator  of  Grenesis,  who  adopted  his  text, 
'Ad&h  and  5*''^l^  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  day  and  the  night;  viewed  beside  their  spouse, 
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Lemek,  they  furnish  the  first  example  of  polygamy. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  is  thus  carried  back  to 
the  race  of  the  accursed,  and  fixed  on  the  eve  of  the 
Flood,  when  "all  flesh  had  corrupted  it8  way  upon 
the  earth."  As  Knobel  has  accurately  8tated,(^)  a 
direct  condemnation  of  polygamy  is  here  intended, 
just  as  the  words  of  verse  24,  chap,  ii.,  give  a  divine 
sanction  to  monogamy.  The  Jewish  Law  never 
directly  forbade  polygamy,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs, (^) 
and  which  the  kings  finally  carried  to  such  an  excess 
that  the  prophets  cK)nfined  themselves  to  endeavoring 
to  moderate  it,  without  going  to  the  length  of  con- 
demning the  principle.(^)  This  is  one  of  the  points 
where  Mosaism  shows  itself  weakest;  in  more  than 
one  place,  the  Th6rdh  accepts  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  marry  two  wives  iis  a  perfectly  legitimate  one, 
and  that  even  iu  parts  of  the  same  Jehovist  redac- 
tion with  Genesis  ii.  24  and  iv.  19,(*)  as  well  as  Deu- 
teronomy.C^)  But,  notwithstanding  this  tolerance, 
it  LS  certain  that  a  plurality  of  wives  never  became  an 
universal  custom  among  the  mass  of  Israelites,  who 
always  remained  essentially  monogamic,(^)  and  that 

(1)  DU  Oenetit,  2d  Ed.,  p.  64  [cf.  8d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann, 
p.  113.    Tr.]. 

(*)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  four  wives  of  Ya'aqob,  that 
one  among  the  patriarchs  whose  polygamy  is  most  pronounced, 
give  us  the  precise  number  of  legitimate  wives  allowed  by  the 
Laws  of  Manu  (ix.  145),  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  Moham- 
med in  the  Qoran  (iv.  3). 

(')  This  is  also  the  case  in  Deuteron.  xvii.  17. 

(*)  Exod.  xxi.  10;  Levit.  xviii.  18. 

(»)  xxi.  15-17. 

(•)  See  Munk,  Palestine,  p.  202. 
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this  immoral  institution  aroused  at  all  epochs  con- 
scientious scruples.  Thus  in  Deuteronomy,(^)  the 
majority  of  the  regulations  touching  the  relations  of 
man  and  wife  presuppose  a  single  marriage,  as  a  type 
of  the  moral  and  l^al  rule. 

It  is  also  very  evidently  the  intention  to  condemn, 
in  attributing  to  it  the  same  accursed  origin,  the  san- 
guinary custom  of  personal  vengeance,  which  is  the 
scourge  of  the  primitive  social  condition,  and,  as 
Ewald  has  justly  remarkod,(^  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Law ; — it  is  that  he  may 
stigmatize  this  usage  with  his  condemnation  that 
the  Jehovist  writer  has  inserted  in  his  text  the  song 
of  Lemek,(')  the  sole  vestige  of  the  existence  of 
popular  poetry  dating  back  to  an  extreme  anti- 
quity, which  must  have  existed  among  the  Terab- 
ites  even  prior  to  their  migration  toward  Pales- 
tine.(*)  It  was  from  this  song  that  the  words  of  the 
curse  of  Qain  were  taken  (verse   16,  chap.  iv.).(*) 

(1)  XX.  7;  xxiv.  5;  xxv.  5  and  11. 

('-')  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  857.  [N.  2. 
8d.  E»l.,  I.,  p.  382,  N.  8.     Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  267,  N.  8.     Tr.] 

{»)  Genesis  iv.  28  and  24. 

(*)  A  likeness  may  be  perceived  between  this  fragment  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  popular  Cbaldaoan  songs,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Cunmf.  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  16.  One  of  these 
latter  says:  "Oh,  that  I  may  accomplish  my  vengeance,  and 
render  back  to  whomsoever  has  given  me!"  {luskun  iqqimu — 
luttir  va  —  mannu  inandin.)  [1.  5S-55,  b.  Tr.]  Another  says: 
"As  solid  as  an  old  kiln  (which  has  been  hardened  by  fire), 
resist  thine  enemies"  (Kima  tinuri — labiri — ana  nukkurika  mari^), 
[1.  10-18,  rf.     Tr.] 

(*)  Ewald,  Jahrbiicher  der  hiblischen  Wissenschafl,  vol.  VI.,  p.  16 ; 
Bleek,  Einleitung  m  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  264  [Ist  Ed.,  1860 ;  4th 
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Ewald(^)  was  perfectly  right  in  characterizing  it  as 
the  oldest  fragment  contained  in  the  Bible,  and 
I  am  willing  to  regard  it  as  the  very  oldest 
literary  legacy  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  any  Semitic  people  whatsoever.  It 
breathes  so  decided  a  tone  of  primitive  ferocity  that 
one  would  naturally  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  wild 
man,  a  savage  of  the  stone  age,  dancing  around  the 
corpse  of  his  victim,  while  brandishing  his  silex- 
wood  bludgeon,  or  the  jaw  bone  of  the  cave-bear, 
from  which  he  has  learned  to  fashion  for  his  use 
a  terrible  weapon.(*)  Aben-Ezra,  Calvin,  Drusius, 
Herder,  Rosenmiiller,  Delitzsch  and  Knobel  under- 
stand it  as  a  song  of  menace,  instead  of  a  song  of 
triumph,  translating  thus :  "  I  shall  kill  a  man,"  etc. 
In  spite  of  the  authority  of  its  upholders,  this  trans- 
lation does  not  strike  me  as  correct ;  with  the  Septua- 
gint,  St.  Jerome,  and  the  majority  of  modern  inter- 
preters, it  seems  evident  to  me  that  in  this  song 
Lemek  relates  past  deeds,  and  that  the  true  meaning 
is  that  which  has  been  indicated  by  the  illustrious 
De  Sacy : (^  "I  have  slain  a  man  because  he  wounded 

Ed.,  by  WeUhausen,  1878.  p.  77;  Eng.  Trans  ,  1869,  I.,  p.  288. 
Te.]  ;  Tucli,  Kommmtar  iiber  die  Genesis,  p.  120  [2d  Ed.,  by  Ar- 
nold and  Merx,  p.  94.     Tr.]  ;  Schrader,  Studien,  p.  128. 

(1)  Oachichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  357.  [N.  2. 
3d  Ed.,  I.,  p.  382,  N.  8;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  267,  N.  8.     Tiu] 

(*)  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  Knobel  when  he  fancies 
that  ho  sees  in  this  spirit  of  savage  revenge  a  trait  which  specially 
characterizes  the  Chinese  and  the  nations  of  Mongolian  extraction 
{Die  OenesU,  2d  Ed.,  p.  66). 

(•)  M6m,  de  I*  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  L.,  p.  870. 
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me,  aud  a  child  because  he  bruised  me/'Q  But  the 
curious  part  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  should  have  been  able  to  find  an  expression 
of  remorse  or  penitence  in  this  little  poem.(^  The 
song  of  Lemek  has  also  given  reins  to  the  bizarre 
imagination  of  the  Rabbins.  St.  Jerome(^)  relates 
that  in  his  day  there  existed  a  tradition  among  the 
Jews,  accepted,  too,  by  certain  of  the  Christians,  to 
the  effect  that  Lemek  had  killed  Qain  by  accident.(*) 
The  celebrated  Raschi  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
incident,  witli  many  other  connecting  circumstanc»es. 

(1)  We  wiU  merely  recall  the  way  In  which  the  Targuroim  have 
changed  the  text  in  translating :  **l  have  not  killed  a  man/' 
and  the  interrogative  rendering  of  the  sentence  in  Saadiah*8 
Arabic  yersion :  *'  Have  I  killed  a  man?" 

(')  St  John  Chrysostom  sees  in  Lamek  a  penitent  criminal, 
publicly  confessing  his  misdeed  for  the  relief  of  his  conscience 
(HomiL  XX.  in  Genes.) ^  and  the  obtaining  of  pardon  (Ilomil,  in 
Psalm.  vL).  St.  Basil  (Epist.  cclx.  6)  interprets  his  words  as  sig- 
nifying the  perpetration  of  two  murders,  and  the  consequent 
•calling  down  upon  him  of  a  punishment  far  more  terrible  than 
Qain's,  since  he  had  sinned  with  more  knowledge.  He  states  the 
signification  of  the  last  verse  to  be,  that  as  the  guilt  of  Ad&m, 
after  accumulating  for  seven  generations,  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  Flood,  so  seventy-seven  generations  after  his  own  time  (comp. 
Luke  iii.  23-38)  He  would  appear  Who  should  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

The  explanation  given  by  Lightfoot  (Decas.  Chorogr.  Marc. 
Praem.^  J  iv. )  should  be  relegated  to  the  catalogue  of  curiosities, 
he  supposing  that  Lemek  expresses  remorse  for  having  by  his 
example  of  polygamy  brought  upon  the  earth  a  greater  destruc- 
tion and  ii\jury  than  Qatn. 

(*)  Epist  xzvi.  ad  Damasum, 

{*)  Luther  admits  this,  adding,  however,  that  Lemek  slew 
Qain  purposely.  [In  Predigt.  Ub.  I  Buck  Mosis,  on  iv.  23.  Dif- 
ferently in  Auslegung  of  same.     Tb.] 

13 
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According  to  him,  the  occasion  of  the  little  poem  waa 
the  refusal  of  Lemek's  wives  to  enter  into  a  partner- 
ship with  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  double 
murder,  the  victims  of  which  had  been  persons  of  no 
less  importance  than  his  ancestor  Qaln  and  his  son 
Tdbal-Qaln.  Lemek,  he  says,  was  blind,  and  could 
not  go  about  unless  conducted  by  his  son,  who  on  one 
occasion  fancied  that  he  saw  a  wild  beast  creepipg 
about  under  cover;  he  directed  his  father's  arrow 
that  way,  and  the  shot  struck  Qain,  wounding  him 
mortally.  When  he  found  what  he  had  done,  Lemek, 
in  the  agitation  of  his  first  pa^ion,  turned  upon 
Tdbal-Qaln  and  slew  him.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
struck  a  man  and  a  child.(') 

Such  fancies,  with  which  the  ancient  Bible  text  is 
embellished,  are  not  worth  dwelling  upon  ;  they  only 
serve  to  show  to  what  extent  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  even 
the  greatest  of  them,  had  lost  the  true  meaning  of 
portions  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Sacred  Books. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  is  that  I^eraek  appears  in' 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Grenesis  as  the  prototype  of 
savage  revenge,  as  well  as  of  polygamy.  In  his 
person,  the  race  of  Qaln,  begun  in  murder,  comes  to 
an  end  in  murder  more  ferocious  still.  Condemna- 
tion of  revenge  and  polygamy  is  the  moral  lesson  of 
the  text,  and  it  is  in  this  lesson  that  the  Christian, 
who  certainly  could  not  acknowledge  the  savage  song 

(1)  It  is  strange  that  Goldziher  did  not  caU  this  legend  to  his 
aid  when  trying  to  prove,  without  any  such  indication  in  the 
text,  that  it  was  his  own  son  whom  Lemek,  as  a  personification  of 
the  Sun,  must  have  slain  {Dtr  Mythos  bet  den  Hebrmem,  p.  160 
[Eng.  Trans.,  1877,  p.  129.     Tr.]). 
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of  LernekO  as  words  of  revelation,  recognizes  the 
inspiration  which  guided  the  sacred  writer  when  he 
introduced  into  liis  book  this  old  heroic  and  partly 
mythical  tradition.  Some  of  the  modern  exegetes, 
as  Hess,  Herder,  Kosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Delitzsch, 
Knobel,  seem  to  have  reason  on  their  side  in  endea- 
voring to  trace  a  connection  between  the  song  of 
Lemek  and  the  manufacture  of  metallic  weapons, 
attributed  to  his  son  TClbal.  In  the  terrible  menace 
contained  in  the  last  verse  of  this  song  we  have  the 
expression  of  haughty  confidence,  which  the  posses- 
sion of  these  new  instruments  of  warfare  gives  to  the 
Qalnite.  Qatn  had  been  put  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
peril  to  which  his  murder  exposed  him  by  the  ex- 
tension to  him  of  a  divine  protection;  Lemek  is 
sufficient  unto  himself  to  defend  and  shield  himself, 
armed  as  he  is.  The  man  who  might  have  under- 
taken to  raise  his  hand  against  Qaih  would  only 
have  been  exposed  to  a  sevenfold  vengeance;  Lemek, 
thanks  to  the  instruments  of  death  which  he  wields, 
will  be  enabled  to  revenge  himself  seventy  and  seven 
times,  for  his  power  is  now  increased  more  than 
tenfold. 

It  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  three  sons  of  Lemek, 
who,  in  the  Qainite  genealogy,  correspond  to  the  three 
sons  of  N6ah  in  that  of  the  Shethites,  for  they  are 
also  chiefi),  fathers  of  races,  as  distinctly  stated  in  the 

(1)  It  is  etideni  that  if  some  Fathers  of  the  Church  haye  tor- 
turcHl  the  text  that  they  might  discoTer  therein  a  Lemek  repentant 
for  his  murders,  it  was  that  they  might  explain  away  the  idea 
that  so  atrocious  a  proclamation  of  the  principle  of  persona] 
rarmge  should  have  been  revealed  and  inspired  flpom  on  high. 
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text.  They  are  at  the  same  time  inventors  of  the 
useful  arta  of  life.  It  is  to  the  race  of  Qain  tliat  the 
Bible  ascribes  the  invention  of  arts  and  industries. 
"  The  sons  of  the  world  are  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light/' (*)  is  a  domina»ting  idea  of  the  whole 
Bible,  and  recurs  in  the  Grospel.  Material  civil- 
ization already  advanced,  the  refinements  of  life, 
the  wealth  of  inventive  creation  in  all  its  branches, 
but  associated  with  impiety,  luxury  and  cruelty,  the 
melancholy  heritage  of  the  crime  of  their  first  an- 
cestor, such  are  the  characteristics  which  the  Sacred 
Book  attributes  to  the  descendants  of  Qain,  as 
contrasted  with  the  pure  and  simple  life  of  the 
sons  of  Sh^th,  in  whose  history  no  facts  are  noted, 
save  that  at  such  a  time  "  they  began  to  invoke  by 
the  name  of  Yahveh"(^  (Jehovist  source),  and  the 
piety  of  Han6k,  who  "walked  with  God,"  and  at 
the  end  of  365  years  "was  not,  for  Elohim 
had  taken  hira"(')  (Elohist  source).  Those  arts, 
subsequently  hallowed  by  being  piously  applied 
to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal,  were  primarily 
invented  for  an  utterly  worldly  and  altogether  ma- 
terial use  by  the  gifted  and  ingenious  race  of  the 
Accursed. 

The  three  names  of  the  sons  of  Lemek,  YAb&l, 
Ytib^l  and  Ttibal,  are  derived  from  the  one  root, 
ydbal.  Their  formation  offers  us  the  first  example 
of  a  mode  of  procedure  dear  to  the  Semite  heart, 
in  the  invention  of  names  for  allegorical  personages, 
and  the  building  up  of  those  Th6led6th,  which  are 

(»)  Luke  xvi.  8.        (»)  Genetiia  iv.  26.        (*)  Genesis  t.  24. 
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their  most  customary  methods  of  representing  the 
principal  phases  of  primitive  history.(^) 

We  find  this  system  most  fully  developed  in  the 
legendary  genealogies  of  the  Arabs.  In  them  Qa!n 
18  called  Qabil,  in  order  to  give  him  a  name  in 
assonance  with  that  of  Habil ;  in  them  we  have  the 
brother  pairs  of  Shiddid  and  ShaddAd,  the  two  sons 
of  'Ad ;  M^lik  and  Milken,  the  two  sons  of  Kindn.i  ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  two  angels  of  death  are 
called  Munkar  and  Nekir,  etc.(^)  The  prophet  Ye- 
hezqfil  resorts  to  the  same  system  when  he  personifies 
(in  his  twenty-third  chapter)  the  cities  of  Shomr6n 
and  Yerushalatm  by  the  two  sisters  Oholah  and 
Oholibah.  Renan(^)  was  correct  in  recognizing  the 
system,  as  employed  in  the  combination  of  the  mythic 
Th6led6th  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  Philo  of  Byblos 
borrowed  from  the  book  of  Sanchoniathon.  Traces 
of  it  are  found  elsewhere,  though  not  so  abundantly, 
among  nearly  all  nations,  and  especially  among  the 
ancient  Hindus.(*) 

In  addition  to  the  three  brothers  thus  denominated 

(')  PrimitiTe  history,  expressed  by  myths  among  the  Aryans, 
18  everywhere  among  the  Semitic  nations  expressed  by  tables  or 
patriarchal  genealogies.  See  on  this  snbject  the  ingenious  views 
of  Baron  d' Eckstein:  Journal  Anattgut^  Ao(!kt-Septembre,  1855, 
p.  212  ct  scq. ;  Revue  ArcyologiqWy  first  series,  vol.  XII  ,  p.  698 
et  seq. 

(^)  See  on  this  subject  the  excellent  observations,  especially 
rich  in  facts,  made  by  Goldziher  (Der  Mt/thot  bei  den  Hebrxem^ 
p.  282  et  seq.)  [Eng.  Trans.,  1877,  p.  847  et  seq.     Tb.]. 

(•)  M^m  de  V Acad  det  Inscrip,,  new  series,  Tol.  XXIII.,  2d 
Part,  p.  2fil 

{*)  E.  Buruouf,  Inlrod.  d  I  HiHoire  de  Bouddkume,  Ist  Ed., 
p.  860. 
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by  different  derivations  from  the  same  root,  the  frag- 
ment drawn  by  Oenems  from  the  ancient  Jehovist 
'iocument  adds  a  sister,  Na'amdh,  who  completes 
the  list  of  the  children  of  Lemek,  but  whose  name 
simply  is  given,  without  anything  further  being  told. 
The  Jewish  tradition  of  a  later  time  has  at  this 
point  been  inclined  to  fill  up  a  void  in  the  Bible,  and 
attribute  to  Na'am^h  a  character  analogous  to  her 
brothers';  thus  the  Targum  of  Pseudo- Jonathan 
calls  her  "the  mistress  of  mourners  and  singers." 
As  an  aid  to  the  serious  study  of  tlie  Bible  narrative, 
its  sources  and  its  character,  this  tradition  has  no 
more  value  than  the  ingenious,  but  unfounded,  spec- 
ulations of  those  modern  commentators  who  find  in 
the  name  of  Na'amdh,  "the  charming,'*  an  expression 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  dress  and  feminine 
coquetry  in  the  Qatnite  civilization. 

In  their  essential  character  of  inventors  of  the  ma- 
terial arts,  the  three  sons  of  Lemek  find  altogether 
worthy  parallels  in  the  mythic  genealogies  of  Phoe- 
nicia, as  made  known  to  us  through  the  fragments 
of  Sanchoniathon.  In  the  first  of  the  cosmogonic 
pieces  under  his  name,(*)  the  first  two  human  beings, 
Protogonos  and  Ai'on  (Addm  and  Hdv^th),  begat 
Grenos  and  Genea  (Q^n  and  Qendth),  from  whom 
descended  three  brothers,  called  Light,  Fire  and 
Flame,  because  "they  found  out  how  to  produce 
fire  by  rubbing  together  two  bits  of  wood,  and 
then  taught  the  use  of  this  element."(*)     In  another 

(1)  P.  14  et  seq.,  ed.  OrelU.  See  first  appendix  at  the  close  of 
this  Tolume,  II.  ^. 

^>)  In  general,  the  fictitious  names  giTen  to  InTentors  by  the 
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fragment,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
dwell  upon,(^)  we  find,  following  close  upon  each 
other,  at  the  b^inning  of  all  things,  the  brother 
pairs  of  Autochthon  and  Technites  (Ad&m  and  Q^n), 
inventors  of  brickmaking ;  Agros  and  Agrotes  (Sadd 
and  ^M),  fathers  of  agriculturists  and  hunters ;  fol- 
lowed by  Amynos  and  Magos,  "who  taught  people 
to  live  in  villages  and  to  raise  flocks."(')  I  said 
above  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  original  forms  of  these  last 
two  names^  in  which  we  can  only  guess  at  an  asso- 
nance analogous  to  that  existing  between  Y4bdl, 
YtibAl,  and  Tdbal.  But  the  expression  xci/juK: 
xat  Ttoifjiua^y  which  the  Greek  text  uses  in  reference 
to  the  invention  of  Amynos  and  Magos,  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  terms  dhel  umiqneh,  employed  in 
the  Bible,  when  speaking  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
descendants  of  Y4bal.(')  In  the  same  way,  Lemek, 
by  the  signification  of  his  name  and  by  the  savage 
character  which  he  displays  in  the  legend  that  por- 
trays him,  is  a  veritable  synonym  of  Agrotes ;  and 
the  qualifying  term  AUiaij  given  to  Agros  and 
Agrotes  in  the  Greek  of  the  Phoenician  History, 
marvellously  accords  with  the  physiognomy  of  the 

ancient  legends  were  directly  suggested  by  the  object  of  tbe 
invention  itself.  See  numerous  examples  in  Pliny,  ffist.  Nat.y 
VII.,  67;  corap.  Maury  [Qy.,  Delatre?  Tr.],  in  the  Athinmum 
fran^aiSf  1854,  p.  96 ;  Mistoire  des  Religions  de  la  Grlce,  Tol.  I.,  p. 
231  et  seq. 

(»)  P.  160  et  seq. 

(*)  P.  20  et  seq/,  ed.  Orelli.  See  first  appendix  at  the  end  of 
this  Tolume,  II.  F, 

(«)  OtnetiB  iv.  20. 
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Qalnite  race  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  whether  \ve 
take  AXrjTm  as  a  simple  Hellenic  transcription  of  thn 
Semitic  JiYtw,  "the  strong,  the  powerful  ones,"  or 
accept  it  in  its  Greek  signification,  "the  wanderers/' 
since  this  is  the  fate  of  Qatn  and  his  race,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  condemnation  which  was  im- 
posed upon  him  after  his  crime,(^)  and  is  besides  the 
meaning  of  'Irad,  the  name  of  his  grandson ;  only 
the  genealogy  in  Sanchoniathon  does  not  end  with 
Amynos  and  Magos,  as  does  that  of  the  Qatnites  in 
tlie  Bible  with  the  three  sons  of  Lemek.  These  two 
personages  are  followed  by  Mis6r  and  Sydyk,  "the 
unfettered  and  the  just,''  as  translated  by  Sanchonia- 
thon, but  more  correctly  "the  right  and  the  just" 
(Mish6r  and  ^duq),  "who  discovered  the  use  of 
salt/'O  Of  ^I^s^r  was  bom  Taautos  (Tatit),  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  letters ;  and  of  Sydyk,  the  Cabiri 
or  Corybautes,  the  fathers  of  navigation.^     At  this 

(»)   Genen$  iv.  14. 

(')  In  the  Greek  version  of  Philo  of  Byblos,  there  certainly 
must  be  one  of  those  misconceptions  of  which  it  is  fUU  and  which 
produce  the  most  singular  combinations. 

(*)  It  was  this  text  which  Movers  (Die  Pharnzier^  vol.  I.,  pp. 
651-655)  took  as  his  starting  point  when  he  proceeded  to  build  up 
a  complete  system,  according  to  which  Sydyk  must  have  been  the 
Hephaistos  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Cnbiri  his  sons,  demiurges 
working  under  him,  represented  upon  the  monuments  with  ham- 
mer in  hand,  like  the  gods  of  the  smithy.  All  this  lacks  accu- 
racy, and  cannot  be  seriously  justified  either  by  means  of 
literary  or  artistic  proof;  being  in  truth  merely  fanciful, 
resulting  from  a  preconceived  idea  (see  Fr.  Lenormant,  in 
Daremberg  &  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquit^n^  vol.  I.,  p.  772  et 
seq.).  The  real  Hephaistos  of  the  Phownicians  is  quite  different 
fh)m  (^iidiiq  ;  he  is  mentioned  a  little  earlier  in  the  Sanchoniathon 
fragments  (p.  IS,  ed.  Orelli ;  see  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  thia 
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point  the  genealogy  assumes  a  decidedly  more  mythi- 
cal coloring  than  at  first ;  the  personages  ceasing  to 
be  haman  heroes,  as  in  former  generations,  and 
coming  out  distinctly  as  gods.(^)  In  fact,  Damasius 
speaks  of  ^^duq  also  as  a  god,  father  of  the  eight 
Kabirlm,  who  are  represented  upon  a  bronze  coin  of 
Berytus,  bearing  the  head  of  tlie  Emperor  Helioga- 
balus,(^)  with  a  vessel  near  them,  in  the  character  of 
protectors  of  navigation.  We  are  justified,  however, 
in  taking  account  here  of  this  almost  inextiicable 
amalgamation  of  purely  divine  personifications  and 
representatives  of  the  primordial  ages  of  humanity, 
which  we  find  in  all  the  heroic  traditions  of  pagan 
peoples,  and  from  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the 

Tolume,  IT.  F),  This  is  Chusor,  Hushdr,  known  also  to  Damas- 
cius  (De  prim,  princip. ,  125,  p.  385,  ed.  Kopp;  see  first  appendix 
at  the  end  of  this  volume,  II.  B),  who  calls  him  Chusoros 
Anoigeus,  Hftshor-Ptah.  Sanchoniathon  adds  that  he  was  also 
called  Zeus-Meilichios,  which  is  to  say  Malak,  "the  workman," 
and  it  is  in  this  character,  regarded  as  eponym  and  protecting 
deity  of  the  city,  that  his  head,  with  the  attributes  of  the  classic 
Vulcan,  figures  upon  the  obverse  of  the  coins  of  Malaka  in  Spain 
(Gesenius,  Monum,  phcenic,  pi.  41,  No.  xix. ;  Judas,  Elude  dSmon- 
strative  de  la  langue  phSnicierme^  pi.  ii.,  No.  22;  L.  Muller,  Numia^ 
maiique  de  Vancienne  Afrique^  vol.  III.,  p.  159;  Alois  Heiss,  Mon- 
naiet  antiquet  de  V  Espagne^  pi.  xlv.),  whose  name  signifies  *'the 
ofiSce,  the  workshop"  (Schroeder,  Die  pkomizische  Sprache^  p.  172 
[N.  9]). 

(')  Ap,  Phot,  Biblioth.,  242,  p.  352,  ed.  Bekker;  comp.  San- 
choniathon, pp.  82  and  88,  ed.  Orelli. 

(*)  Eckhel,  Doetr,  num.  vet.y  vol.  III.,  p.  359;  ^lionnet,  Dc- 
scrip,  de  M^d.  Antiques^  vol.  V.,  p.  347,  No.  87 ;  Dictionnaire  df<i 
Antiquit4s,  Daremberg  &  Saglio,  vol,  I.,  p.  773,  fig.  918.  In  fact, 
the  saying  was  that  the  sovereignty  of  Berytus  was  given  to  the 
Kabirlm  :  Sanchoniathon,  p.  38,  ed.  Orelli ;  sco  the  first  appendix 
at  the  end  of  this  voaime,  II.  G. 
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Bible  alone  have  been  able  to  free  their  recitals.  At 
least  it  may  be  granted  remarkable  that  the  qualifi- 
cation^ Uh  gaddtq,  *'ju8t  man,"  is  precisely  the  epithet 
given  to  N6ah  in  Genesis.(^)  This  seems  to  afford 
some  ground  for  the  supposition  that  in  the  heroic 
I^ends  of  Kena^an  a  certain  assimilation  was  estab- 
lished between  "  the  Just  One,"  the  parent  of  a  new 
human  race,  and  the  god  ^uduq  or  ^kduq,and  between 
the  sons  of  this  Just  One  and  the  Kabirim,  something 
like  the  similarity  we  have  already  traced  in  some  re- 
spects between  the  three  sons  of  the  first  man  and  the 
Cabiri,  or  the  Corybantes  of  Asia  Minor  and  Samo- 
thracia.  Among  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans  there 
did  not  exist  two  parallel  lines  of  primitive  heroes,  the 
one  criminal,  the  other  righteous,  the  one  accursed,  the 
other  blessed;  there  was  but  one,  and  in  this  fact 
may  be  found  the  true  application  of  the  idea  that 
some  rationalistic  critics  have  been  mistakenly  looking 
for  in  the  Jehovist  document  of  the  Bible,  where  it 
could  not  exist,  to  the  effect  that  N6ab  was  descended 
from  Qain, — to  use  here  the  Hebrew  names  which 
alone  we  are  absolutely  certain  of  as  to  meaning. 
The  originality  of  the  Biblical  narrative  lies  precisely 
in  this  distinction  between  these  two  antagonistic 
lines  of  the  representatives  of  antediluvian  humanity, 
a  distinction  proceeding  necessarily  from  that  moral 
reprobation,  so  energetic  and  lofty  in  the  tone  of  its 
teaching,  with  which  the  crime  of  fratricide  was  de- 
nounced ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  it  can  be 
granted  that  the  two  tables  of  Qainites  and  Sh^thites 

(M   vi.  0;   Tii.  7. 
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were  formed  by  a  systematic  duplicating  of  a  single 
primitive  list,  which  may  have  been  common  to  the 
Terahites  and  to  other  people  of  the  same  race,  the 
names  on  this  primitive  table  being  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  modified  in  either  line  in  such  manner  as 
to  present  in  Hebrew  a  meaning  in  accordance  with 
the  characteristics  attributed  severally  to  the  children 
of  Qain  and  of  8h^th. 

Some  modem  ex^etes  have  deliberately  made 
Yabal,  Ydbal  and  Tdbal  stand  for  a  triad  of  divi- 
nities, adored  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  in  a 
remote  antiquity.  Such  is  the  system  of  Hasse(*)  and 
of  Buttmann,(*)  which  rests  upon  the  onomastic  simi- 
larities of  a  highly  fantastic  philology,  as,  for  instance, 
Yabal= Apollo,  T(lbal-Qain=Volcanus=Telchin,(^) 

(1)  EfUdeckunffen,  vol.  II.,  p.  37  et  seq. 

(«)  Mythologw,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  163-170. 

(*)  We  have  a  right  to  be  suprised  that  auch  etymology  could 
have  been  reyiyed  in  our  day,  and  indeed  in  an  aggravated  form, 
by  George  Smith  (Chaldean  Account  of  Oenesis^  pp.  56  and  296) 
[not  in  Rev.  Ed.,  Sayce,  pp.  60,  816.  Tr.],  whose  philology,  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  of  early  education,  by  no  means  rose  to 
the  height  of  his  acute  genius.  The  old  god  Fire  of  the  Acca- 
dians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  hymns  of  the  collection 
on  Magio  (on  this  god  see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahrvage- 
kutut  der  Chaldmer,  pp.  191-195)  [CAaW.  Magic,  pp.  185-189.  Tr.], 
was  called  GibU  in  thQ  language  of  this  people  (Fr.  Delitzsch,  Q. 
Smitkkt  Ohaldmsche  Genemy  p.  270),  and  this  name  is  generally 
written  hH-gi^  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  reversal  in  the  order  of  charac- 
ters in  writing,  of  which  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  examples 
(Fr.  Lenormant,  La  langue  primitive  de  la  Chald^e,  p.  421).  The 
sign  which  represents  the  syllable  giy  phonetically,  possesses  also 
the  ideographic  value  of  '*  reed,"  the  Assyrian  name  of  which  was 
qanu.  Starting  from  this  last  &ct,  Smith  has  imagined  for  the 
name  of  the  god  Fire  the  reading  Bilkan,  which  is,  as  already 
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in  the  same  way  that  Yahveh=Jovis.  Such  fancies 
need  not  be  discussed.  "Who  knows," says  Renan,(') 
with  more  reserve,  "  if  Ytibdl  and  T(ibal-Qain,  who 
appear  as  inventors  of  music  and  of  metallurgy,  be 
not  ancient  divinities,  one  of  whom  carried  an  axe,  the 
other  a  musical  instrument,  transformed  by  the  Euhe- 
raerism  natural  to  the  Semites  into  patriarchs  and  in- 
ventors?" Finally,  Goldziher  considers  that  the  name 
of  Yabal  is  identical  with  that  of  H4bel,(') — which, 
philologically  speaking,  would  be  a  difficult  point  to 
concede  to  him ;  —and  this  name  gives  him  the  signi- 
fication of  the  rainy  sky ;  Ydb^l  forms  with  Ttibal  a 
duality  which  repeats  that  of  H^bel  and  QalUjO  per- 
sonifying as  well  the  alternations  of  day  and  ni::ht, 
whence  the  too  ingenious  mythologist  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  although  the  text  hints  at  nothing  of 
the  sort,  it  was  his  son  Yablll(^)  whom  Lemek  slew  in 
the  original  myth,  he  being  the  sun  and  Ydb^l  the 
night  ;(^  furthermore,  supposing  that  in  the  same 
myth  there  was  an  enmity  between  Ydb^l  and  Tdbal, 
like  tliat  between  the  two  first-born  sons  of  Adam. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  name  of  the  sister  of  the  three 

demonstrated  by  Fricdrich  Delitzsch,  a  simple  impossibility  and  a 
genuine  linguistic  monstrosity ;  and  he  believed  thai  he  had 
found  in  this  name  Bilkan  the  common  origin  of  Tiibal-Qain,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Vulcan  on  the  other. 

(*)  MSm.  de  V Acad,  des  Inseript.,  new  scries,  vol.  XXIII.,  2d 
Part,  p.  i263. 

(')  Der  Mytho8  bet  den  Hebraemy  p.  130  et  scq.  [Eng.  Trans., 
1877,  p.  Ill  elseq.     Tr.] 

(»)  P.  151.     [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  130.     Tr.] 

(*)  And  not  TObal,  which  at  least  would  have  had  in  its  favor 
the  Rabbinical  tradition  lately  referred  to  by  us. 

(»)  P.  150.     [Eng.  Trans.,  p.  129.     Tr.] 
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fions  of  Lemek,  Na'emdh  or  Na'aoiah,  was  also  that 
of  a  Fhoenician  goddess,(*)  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Nemanoun,(^)  or  Astronome  ('Ashtar-No'emA),  after- 
wards changed  into  Astronoe(^)  and  Astynome.C*) 
The  Rabbins  see  a  Venus(*)  in  the  Biblical  Na'a- 
mdh,  a  demon  of  the  night  and  of  nocturnal  im- 
purity.(*)  They  say  that  this  sister  of  Ttibal-Qain, 
whom  some  among  them  called  the  wife  of 
N6ah,(^)  was  one  of  the   four  spouses(^   of  Sam- 

(1)  Movers,  Die  PkoenizieTf  vol.  I.,  p.  686  et  seq. ;  Fr.  Lenor- 
tnant,  Oaatette  ArcMologique,  1878,  p.  167. 

(«)  Plutarch,  Dt  Is,  et  Osir.,  16. 

{«)  Damasc.  ap  Phot.  Bibliotk.,  242 ;  p.  852,  ed.  Bekker. 

(*)  Jul.  African,  ap  Cedren.,  vol.  I.,  p.  28;  Ckron,  Pcuehal,, 
vol.  I.,  p.  66. 

(*)  Fftbricius,  Ood.  Pseudepigraph.  Veter,  Testy  vol.  I.,  p.  274 
et  seq. 

(•)  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthumy  vol.  II.,  p.  428. 

(t)  Bereschith  rabbah,  sect.  23. 

(8)  These  four  wives  of  Sammael  are,  according  to  the  Para- 
sehah  BereschSth  (fol.  16,  col.  4),  Lillth,  Na'amah,  Igereth  and 
Malj^alath ;  according  to  the  Touf  haareg  (fol.  10,  col.  3),  Lilith, 
on  this  occasion  identical  with  Havah,  Na'amah,  Ebhen  Mash- 
kith  and  Igereth,  daughter  of  Ma^alath.  In  the  Yalqout  hudasch 
(fol.  108,  col.  8)  and  the  GaMnte  (fol.  7,  col.  1)  there  are  but  two 
Qeliphoth  or  female  demons,  Mahalath  and  Lilith.  Lilith  is  the 
female  demon  of  night,  well  known  to  the  prophets  of  Israel  (Is. 
xxxiv.  14),  the  Suecubus,  who  holds,  with  her  male  fellow,  the 
Lil  or  Incubus f  an  important  place  in  CThaldaic  demonology  (Fr. 
Lenormant,  Die  Ma^e  und  Wahrsagekunsi  der  Chaldseery  p.  40  [  Chal- 
dxan  MagtCf  Londo  i,  1877,  p.  88.  Tr.])  ;  she  became  the  nucleus 
of  an  immensely  long  rabbinical  legend,  according  to  which  she 
makes  her  way  to  Adam  and  unites  herself  with  him  (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon  Talmudicumy  p.  1140 ;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum^ 
vol.  II.,  p.  413  et  seq. ;  Genesius,  Commentar  Uber  den  Jesaia,  vol. 
XL,  p.  916  et  seq.).  Mahalath  b  the  daughter  of  Tishmael,  wife 
of  'Es^v,  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxviii.  9.     As  for  Igereth,  she  is 
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mael,(^)  the  demon  of  the  planet  Mars,  or,  as  he  was 
otherwise  called,  Shomr6n,(^)and  mother  of  the  demon 
of  vohiptuousness,  A8hmedai',(^)  and  of  many  other  de- 
mons.(*)  Finally,  they  add  that  she  dwelt  at  Tyre, 
where  the  sacred  island  is  called  Asteria,  the  abode  of 
Astronome  or  Astynome,  according  to  the  Chronicon 
Pu8chale.{^)  It  is  known  that  the  Rabbins  identified 
the  demon  Sammael  with  '£84v,(*  j  brother  of  Ya*aq6b, 

said  to  be,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  daughter  of  Ma|;ialath 
(Eisenmenger,  vol.  II.,  p.  417). 

(')  On  the  demon  Sammael,  irho  is  an  ancient  divinity  of  the 
planet  Mars,  see  Selden,  De  diU  SyrU^  syntagm.  II.,  6,  p.  282; 
Buxtorf,  Lexic,  Talmud.,  p.  1495 ;  Movers,  Die  Phcemiier,  vol.  I., 
p.  224;  Finzi,  Ricercke  per  lo  studio  deW antichitd,  assira,  p.  681. 
He  is  made  likewise  a  demon  of  death,  completing  thus  his 
identity  with  a  form  of  Chaldeo-Assyrian  Nergal  (on  the  char- 
acter of  Nergal  as  god  of  death  and  the  original  signification  of 
his  name,  see  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  O.  Smithes  Chaldteische  Oeneiia,  pp. 
274-276).  His  name  may  possibly  be  one  with  that  of  the  god 
Shamela,  one  of  the  co-regents  of  Asshur,  in  the  city  to  which 
this  great  Assyrian  god  gave  his  name  ( Cuneif.  Iruerip,  of  Weil, 
Anut  voL  III.,  pi.  66,  obv.,  1.  1,  e).  This  ShameU  is,  in  fact, 
manifestly  identical  with  the  Shem&l,  chief  of  the  genii,  who  occu- 
pied the  front  rank  in  the  pagan  worship  of  TJauran,  even  poste- 
riorly to  Islamism  (Mohammed  ben  Ishl^  en-Nedim,  in  Chwolsohn, 
Die  Ssabier  und  der  Seabimus,  vol.  II.,  pp.  24,  26,  29,  80,  85),  and 
whom  Chwolsohn  correctly  compares  with  SammaSl  (Ibid,,  vol.  II., 
pp.  217-228).  This  name  seems  to  characterise  the  god  as  him  of 
the  left  side,  that  is  to  say  of  the  North. 

(*)  Eisenmenger,  vol.  II.,  p.  416. 

(5)  Ihid,  (*)  Parasehah  BereAchUh,  fol.  15. 

(»)  Movers,  Die  Phamizier,  vol.  I.,  p.  637. 

(•)  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktea  Judenthum^  vol.  I.,  pp.  624,  647 
and  825 ;  Movers,  Die  Phcmiziery  vol.  I.,  p.  397 ;  Fr.  Lenormant, 
Eesai  ie  Commentaire  dee  FragmenU  de  BiroMy  p.  128. 

Some  assimilate  the  four  female  demons,  wives  of  Samraaelf 
with  the  four  wives  of  *£s&v :  Eisenmenger,  vol.  II.,  p.  416. 
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whom  they  go  so  far  as  to  call  "a  strange  god.'Y) 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  at  a  certain 
epoch  an  analogous  assimilation  had  been  made  be- 
tween Tdbal  and  the  same  demon,  and  this  would 
explain  the  transformation  of  Tftbal  in  the  hands  of 
Jo8ephus,(*)  when  from  the  smith  of  the  Bible  he 
becomes  a  warlike  and  armed  hero.  With  Tftbal 
regarded  in  this  light,  the  two  children  of  Lemek 
and  9ill^h  resemble  such  another  pair  as  Sammael 
and  Na'emah,  Nergal  and  Ishtar,  Melqarth  and  'Ash- 
tarth,  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  But  is  all  this  actually 
conformable  to  the  primitive  shape  of  the  tradition 
preserved  in  Grenesis  ?  I  have  my  strong  doubts  on 
the  subject,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more  likely 
a  product  of  that  excessive  syncretism  which  seemed 
to  take  strong  hold  on  Jewish  doctors  after  a  certain 
period,  and  was  suggested  by  the  artificial  resemblance 
between  the  names  of  Na*amA,h,  daughter  of  Lemek, 
and  the  goddess  Na'am4h  or  No^emA. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  names,  Y^b&l, 
Yiibftl  and  Tdbal,  lend  themselves  to  a  comparison 
of  the  same  nature  that  Na'amAh  suggests  with  the 
known  appellation  of  any  god  of  Semitic  polythe- 
ism.(*)     These  names  continue  to  be  absolutely  iso- 

(')   TalqotU  rouberi  gadolj  fol.  62,  col.  2. 

(«)  Antiq.  Jud.,  I.,  2,  2. 

(')  A  Mauritanian  god  Juba  (Minuc.  Felix,  Octavian.^  p.  851,  ed. 
Herald. :  Lactant.,  Divin.  liutit.y  I.,  16 ;  Isidor.  Hispal.,  Oriff.y  tHI., 
11),  whose  name  Movers  {Die  Phcmizier^  vol.  I.,  p.  687  et  seq.) 
and  Schroeder  (/>«>  Phoeniziscke  Spracke,  p.  99)  restore  as  Yftba*al, 
is  Indeed  cited.  But  this  name  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Tiibal  of  Genesis.  On  the  contrary,  Christian  authors  who  mention 
the  god  Juba,  quote  him  as  being  one  of  the  most  positive  examples 
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lated,  peculiar  to  the  Biblical  text,  by  whose  authors 
they  appear  to  have  been  artificially  composed,  as 
Knobel  has  correctly  remarked  ;(*)  no  mythological 
correspondents  are  found  for  them  among  any  of  the 
Euphratic  or  Syro -Arabic  nations,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  four  names  of  Patriarchs  of  the 
Sh^thite  line,  in  whom  Evvald(^)  fancies  that  he 
has  discovered  the  four  gods  of  ancient  Hebrew 
paganism.  Out  of  Mahalal^l  he  makes  a  sort  of 
Apollo;   he   transforms  Yered  into  a  god   of  the 


of  deified  man,  and  say  that  he  was  King  Juba,  the  oontemporary 
of  Augustus.  Lactantius  eyen  compares  his  apotheosis  with  that 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Tertullian  certifies  to  the  custom  among 
the  Moors  of  adoring  even  their  living  kings  as  gods  {Apolog.  24). 
8t.  Cyprian  (De  idol,  vanity  2)  does  the  same,  and  both  were  com- 
petent witnesses.  This  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Libyan  nations, 
and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (op  Stob.  Florileg.y  cxxiii.  12 ;  Nicol. 
Damasc,  Fragm.  141,  in  C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Historic,  Grsec.,  vol. 
III.,  p.  463)  mentions  a  curiously  barbarous  form  among  the 
Panebes.  He  says :  **  On  the  death  of  their  kings  they  bury  their 
bodies,  first  cutting  off  the  head,  which  they  enframe  in  gold  and 
offer  worship  to  it  in  a  temple"  (comp.  what  Herodotus  says  of 
the  customs  of  the  Issedoncs  in  Asiatic  Scythia,  IV.,  26). 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  comparing  this  Juba  as 
Movers  does  (Dfe  Phomizier^  vol.  I.,  p.  636)  with  lolaos  of  Car- 
thage (Polyb.,  VII.,  9.  2;  see  Maury  in  Guigniaut,  Religion*  de 
V AntiquiU,  vol.  IT.,  p.  1040),  son  of  Hercules-Melqarth  and  Certha 
(Apollodor.,  II.,  7,  8),  and  for  seeing  in  lolaos  a  Yftb&*al.  Indeed 
the  true  indigenous  form  of  this  name  of  the  divine  son  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Triad  was  Y61,  **  the  first  bom,"  and  we  have  this  in 
ttie  Punic  inscriptions  (Fr.  Lenormaut,  Gazette  Arehiologiquet 
1876,  p.  127). 

(1)  Die  Genesis,  2d  Ed.,  p.  65.  [3d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p.  114. 
Tr.] 

(8)  Gesckichte  dee  Volkes  Israels,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  856  et  seq. 
[8d  Ed  ,  I.,  pp.  881,  883;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  pp.  265-267.     Tr.] 
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waters,  Han6k  into  the  sun  of  the  «ew  year,  and 
Metht^helah  into  Mars.  As  a  general  thing,  sueh 
a  creation  of  gods  should  not  be  accepted  without 
due  consideration,  since  it  is  sure  to  be  a  result 
of  the  exegetical  imagination,  more  or  less  plau- 
sible, inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  evolved,  ex- 
cept by  an  entirely  subjective  operation  of  the 
mind,  out  of  names  susceptible  of  an  utterly  different 
interpretation,  and  without  even  the  beginning  of  a 
proof  to  justify  the  hypotheses.  Moreover,  if  Y4b4l, 
YdbAl  and  Tdbal  had  originally  been  names  of 
deities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  cu- 
riously stripped  of  any  such  character  on  being 
received  into  the  genealogy  of  Grenesis.  The  Biblical 
text  presents  them  as  simple  men,  and  persists  in  thus 
defining  them.  Nothing  of  supernatural  is  in  their 
origin  or  character ;  they  are  human  beings,  mortals ; 
they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  chosen  and  blessed 
race.  The  manifest  intention  of  the  writer  of  the 
Jehovist  document,  and  of  the  final  compiler,  who 
adopted  this  fragment  of  his,  is  to  present  as  ordi- 
nary men,  and  nothing  more,  those  inventors  of  the 
arts  of  whom  the  neighboring  nations,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  made  gods  and 
demigods,  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
warned  against  the  tendency  to  pay  them  di^^ne 
honors.  The  inspired  writer  recognizes  in  this  ten- 
dency one  of  the  most  insidious  allurements  to  poly- 
theistic practices,  and  accordingly  reacts  energetically 
against  it.  Hence  the  coloring  under  which  he  pre- 
sents the  ancient  national  traditions. 

Ewald   presents  a  second    theory   in    connection 
14 
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\vith  the  sous  of  Lemek.(^)  He  sees  in  them  the 
representatives  and  ancestral  types  of  castes  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Brahmanic  India,  Ydb^l  represent- 
ing the  Vai9yas,  YtiMl  the  Brahmans  and  TAbal  tlie 
Kchatriyas.  The  illustrious  Semitic  scholar  of  Got- 
tingen  at  least  need  not  have  gone  so  far  in  search  of 
his  points  of  comparison,  and  would  have  rendered 
his  theory  a  little  less  improbable  by  citing  those 
castes,  traces  of  whicli  may  be  discerned  at  Babylon,(^) 
or  those  whose  existence  and  organization  among  the 
Sabseans  of  Southern  Arabia  have  been  most  accu- 


(I)  OtnchichU  des  Volka  Israel,  2(1  TA.,  vol.  I.,  p.  364.  [3d  Ed., 
I.,  p.  390 ;  Eng.  Traiw.,  I.,  pp.  272,  273.    Tb.] 

(»)  Diodonis  of  Sicily  (11. ,  29)  attributes  this  close  and  rigorous 
caste  characteristic  to  the  Chaldeans,  considered  simply  as  a  sacer- 
dotal corporation.  Taking  all  classic  testimony  into  consideration, 
Oppert  (article  BabylomoM,  in  the  8d  ed.  of  Encyelop4die  du  xix. 
Siiele)  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  rule  of  caste  existed 
in  Babylon  in  all  its  rigor,  while  George  Rawlinson  (The  Five 
Oreat  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  IVth  monarchy, 
chapter  vi.  [4th  Ed.,  vol.  III.,  p.  13.  Tr.])  thinks  it  rather 
a  question  of  class  than  of  caste.  The  enumeration  contained 
in  the  difficult  passage  in  Cnneif,  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia^  vol. 
in.,  pi.  41,  col.  1,  1.  31-33,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
formula  which  mentions  the  divers  castes  of  the  nation.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  exact  to  say,  as  has  been  done  (Oppert  and  M^nant, 
Documents  juridiques  de  V Assyrie  et  de  la  ChaldSe^  p.  75^,  that 
there  exists  in  the  cuneiform  writing  a  sign  expressing  the 
idea  of  "caste."  The  terms  before  which  the  ideogram  in  ques- 
tion is  prefixed,  by  way  of  determinative,  in  the  table  of  Citneif. 
Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  II.,  pi.  81,  No.  5,  have  too  restricted  a 
signification  to  be  regarded  as  names  of  castes ;  they  are  names  of 
professions.  In  reality,  there  are  three  determinatives  in  the 
writing,  all  three  being  used  in  the  list  which  we  have  just  cited, 
one  giving  the  general  idea  of  "  man,*'  one  the  titles  of  functions, 
the  third  the  titles  of  professions. 
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rately  described  to  us  by  classic  writers.(^)  But  this 
institution,  which  may  with  good  reason  be  consid- 
ered as  essentially  Kushite,  (^)  never  existed  in  its 
vigor  among  the  nations  that  are,  properly  speaking, 
Semitic,  particularly  the  Hebrews.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  possible  to  allow  it  a  place  among  the  ancient 
records  collected  in  Genesis.  Moreover,  in  the  defi- 
nitions given  of  their  occupations  and  inventions  by 
the  Biblical  text,  the  three  sons  of  Lemek  do  not 
represent  three  diflFerent  modes  of  life ;  there  are  but 
two,  that  of  the  children  of  ^Ad4h  and  that  of  the  sou 
of  gill^h.  As  Knobel  has  justly  remarked,(^  Y^bal 
and  Yiib4l  form  a  closely  united  group ;  the  inven- 
tion of  music  is  r^arded  by  the  sacred  author  as 
connected  with  the  pastoral  life,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as,  among  the  Greeks,  Pan,  the  pastoral  deity 
par  excellence,  is  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx ;  Hermes, 
who  created  the  ljTe,is  Criophoros,  "ram-bearer,^' like 
a  herdsman;  Nomios,  or  "shepherd;"  Epimelios,  or 

(1)  Strab.,  XVI.,  p.  782. 

(«)  See  d' Eckstein,  in  the  Atketueum  franqaia  of  April  22, 1854  ; 
Renan,  Histoire  des  lanffues  SimitiqueSy  Ist  Ed.,  p.  300  [4th  Ed.,  p. 
818.  Tb.]  ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Manuel  cThistoire  ancienne  df  t  Orient ^ 
8d  Ed.,  Tol.  m.,  p.  293.  The  Aryans  of  India  who  adopted  the 
rule  of  caste  undoubtedly  borrowed  it  from  the  populations  of 
Kushite  blood,  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  basins  of  the  Indus 
and  Ganges,  and  whom  they  subjected  to  their  authority.  The 
same  institution  appears  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Narikas  (not 
Aryans),  on  the  Malabar  coast,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been 
Kiisliites,  and  whose  constitution  oifers  some  strikinjif  analogies 
with  that  of  the  Sabseans,  as  pointed  out  by  Lassen  (Indiscke  Alter- 
ihumskunde,  vol.  II.,  p.  580  [2d  Ed.,  1874,  p.  584  et  seq.    Ta  ]). 

(8)  Die  Genesis,  2d  Ed.,  p.  65.  [3d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p.  118. 
Te.] 
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"he  who  watches  over  the  sheep ;'*(*)  and  Apollo 
himself,  the  god  whose  principal  attribute  is  the  lyre, 
reckons  among  his  surnames  Nomios,  Carneios  and 
a  whole  series  of  analogues,  showing  him  to  be  a 
shepherd-god,  the  part  which  he  played  on  earth  in 
the  service  of  Admetus.(')  Moreover,  without  wan- 
dering off  into  comparisons  with  the  mythology  of 
the  people  of  other  races,  the  alliance  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  with  the  pastoral  life,  in  tlie  customs  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  attested  by  the  history  of 
David,  who,  in  his  youth,  unites  the  two  qualities 
of  shepherd  and  skilled  player  on  the  kinn6r. 

There  is  still  a  last  theory,  which  views  in  the  sons 
of  Lemek  ethnic  personifications,  or  at  least  types  of 
the  great  human  families,  as  are  the  sons  of  N6ah. 
This  is  Knobel's  theory ,(')  and  though  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  scholar  when  he  makes  out  the  Qalnites  to 
be  the  Chinese  and  Mongolian  nations,  since  the  geo- 
graphical horizon  of  the  traditions  in  Genesis  does 
not  include  them,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  at 
bottom  his  way  of  regarding  the  subject  is  the  correct 
one.  Ethnic  personifications  stand  foremost  in  the 
Biblical  narratives  of  the  beginning  of  things,  and 
this  is  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
people  among  whom  these  narratives  grew  up.  Baron 
d'Eckstein  remarks  admirably(*)  in  this  connection : 

(»)  See  Prellcr,  Griechisehe  MytholoffUy  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  807 
et  seq. 

(*)  Preller,  same  work,  vol.  I.,  p   207  et  seq. 

(*)  Die  OenetUy  2d  Ed.,  p.  58  et  seq.  [See,  on  the  other  hand, 
8d  Ed.,  by  DiUmann,  p.  99  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(*)  QuetUofu  relatives  auz  AniiqmUi  detPetipUa  SSmitiques  (Paris, 
I860),  p.  61. 
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"  Instead  of  gods,  the  Semites  place  men  at  the  head 
of  tlieir  genealogies,  here  we  do  not  meet  with 
heroesi  sons  of  gods  or  demigods,  ofishoots  of  the 
One  Grod  in  so  many  divine  manifestations :  here  are 
Shepherd-Patriarchs,  leaders  of  pastoral  tribes,  and 
this  pure  Semitic  type  is  used  to  describe  all  the  out- 
lying human  kind.  The  patriarchs  of  this  character 
should  always  be  taken  collectively,  as  standing  for 
their  actual  family,  the  collateral  branches  of  their 
kindred,  or  even  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  including  ser- 
vants and  slaves.  They  figure  in  a  double  sense,  as  a 
simple  unit  and  as  a  collective  unit ;  this  genealogical 
method  is  fixed  among  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs.*' 

I  feel  with  Fre8nel,(^)  that  it  would  be  suggestive 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  shepherd  descend- 
ants of  the  sons  of  ^AdAh  in  Genesis  iv.  20  and  21 
and  the  impious  and  more  than  half  mythical  people 
of  'Ad,  supposed  in  the  Arab  traditions  to  be  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Yemen.  (*)  Destroyed  by  a  divine 
chastisement,  recalling  that  of  the  cities  of  Pentapolis 
in  Grenesis  xix.,  the  people  of  'Ad  are  represented  in 
the  legend  as  a  nation  of  giants,  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  mentioned  in  Genesis  vi.  4.  Exactly  on 
the  same  principle,  the  ancestors  of  Amynos  and 
Magos,  in  the  Phoenician  cosmogonies,  whose  analogy 

(1)  Journal  Asiatique,  Aoiit,  1838,  p.  220. 

(^)  Hamza,  Annal,  ed.  Gottwaldt,  pp.  123  and  128 ;  Kaiwlni, 
voL  II.,  p.  43;  Aboulfeda,  Hist,  anteiilam,  ed.  Fleischer,  pp.  16, 
18,  20  and  178 ;  D'Herl>elot,  Bibhothhque  Orientale,  words  Ad  and 
H<md;  Pooocke,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  85  et  seq.  ;  Caussin  de  Per- 
ceyal,  Euai  tttr  rkittoire  de$  Arabei,  yoI.  I.,  p.  11  et  seq. ;  Fr.  Le* 
lUHnnaiit,  Manuel  ifhittoire  aneienne  de  V  Orient,  8d  Ed.,  Tol.  IIL, 
p.  266  et  seq. 
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with  the  sons  of  Lemek  we  have  proved  beyond 
question,  are  represented  as  Titans,(')  and  the  sons 
of  Light,  Fire  and  Flame,  the  discoverers  of  fire, 
offspring  of  Genos  and  Genea  (Q6n  and  Q^nath), 
as  giants  whose  names  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
mountains.(*) 

Most  certain  of  all,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  com- 
parison, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  absolute 
identification  which  Tuch,^)  Baron  d'Eckstein,(*) 
Renan,(*)  and  W.  A.  Wright,  (*)  establish  between 
"Tiibal  the  smith,  forger  of  every  instrument  of 
iron  and  of  brass,"  and  the  people  of  Tribal,  who 
sold  at  Tyre  "  slaves,  and  utensils  of  brass,  in  ex- 
change for  its  merchandise/^^  It  is  true  that  the 
people  of  Tfibal,  in  other  words  the  Tibarites,  and  the 
Chalybes,(^)  celebrated  for  their  work  in  metals  far 
back  in  remote  antiquity,  are  mentioned  in  Genesis 
X.  2,  among^  the  sons  of  Y&pheth.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  time  that  Genesis  gives  us  the  same  ethnic 
name  in  two  distinct  genealogies,  to  explain  the 
various  race  strata  which  have  succeeded  one  an- 

(1)  Sanchoniath.,  p.  22,  ed.  Orelli. 

(>)  Sanchoniath. ,  p.  16,  ed.  OrellL 

(')  Kommentar  uber  die  Oenefis,  p.  118  et  geq.  [2d  Ed.,  by 
^old  and  Men,  p.  98.    Tr.] 

(*)  Alhenxum  fran^ais,  19  Aoftt,  1864,  p.  776. 

(')  Bitioire  des  langwt  Simiiiquety  Ist  Ed.,  p.  460.  [4th  Ed., 
p.  487.    Tr.] 

(•)  In  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BibU,  Tol.  III.,  p.  1674  [Am. 
Ed.,  1871,  lY.,  p.  3827.  Tr.]  ;  see  also  Fr.  Lenormant,  Lea  pre- 
mi^ret  eiviliaationSf  vol.  I.,  p.  188. 

(T)  Ezek.  xxvii  13. 

(»)  Knobel,  IHe  Voelkerta/el  der  Oenesia,  p.  109  et  seq. ;  Fp.  Le- 
normant, Lfs  premieres  eiviliscUiorUf  vol.  I.,  p.  122  et  seq. 
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other  in  the  formation  of  the  samq  people ;  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  SheM,  of  the  blood  of  Ham,(^) 
and  ShebA,  son  of  Y^t4n,  in  the  descent  of  Sh6m.(^) 
Moreover,  the  genealogy  of  die  Qainites  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  ethnographic  table  in 
chapter  x.  do  not  proceed  from  the  same  source ;  the 
one  being  taken  from  the  Jehovist,  the  other  from 
the  Elohist,  document.  Hence  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  divergence  may  have  existed  in  these  two 
documents  r^arding  the  origin  assigned  to  TAbal. 

Here,  however,  we  can  only  indicate  this  hypo- 
thesis briefly,  but  will  trace  it  out  more  in  detail 
in  the  twelfth  chapter.  In  that  we  shall  study 
the  question  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  universality 
of  the  Flood,  as  understood  by  tlie  authors  of  the 
documents  drawn  upon  in  compiling  Genesis,  and 
likewise  the  view  of  its  final  editor,  and  we  believe 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  on  solid  grounds  that 
there  are  two  great  families  of  nations,  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  they  came  fre- 
quently into  contact,  who  were  ahvays  sj'stematically 
excluded  from  the  descent  of  the  three  sons  of  N6ah, 
like  the  negroes,  known  also  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  because  in  their  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Qatn. 
These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  ancient  layer 
of  the  population  of  Palestine,  anterior  to  the 
'  Kena'anites,  of  whom  the  Ben^-Yisrael  found  some 
remains,  always  described  in  the  Bible  narrative 
under  legendary  colors,  most  frequently  as  giants — 
Emim,    RephMm,   Zamzummim,   Zfizim,  ^An^im^ 

(1)  Genesis  z.  7.  (*)  Genesis  x.  2S. 
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and,  as  I  think,  the  people  of  ^Amil^.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  metallurgie  nations,  of  a 
very  ancient  civilization,  speaking  agglutinative 
idioms,  like  the  Accadians,  the  Elamites  and  the 
Proto-Medes,  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  give 
the  more  or  less  exact  name  of  Turanians  of  Western 
Asia.(*)  These  two  great  national  branches,  these 
two  ethnic  families,  are  the  ones  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  represented  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  by 
the  division  of  the  children  of  Lemek  into  the  sons 
of  ^Adah  and  ^iH^h,  the  bright  one  and  the  dark  one, 
a  maternal  distinction,  which  seems  to  imply  that  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  races. 

If  this  theory  were  accepted,  it  would  follow  that 
the  ethnic  name  of  Tribal,  traced  back  to  the  root 
ydhalj  in  order  to  give  it  a  Hebrew  meaning,  must 
have  been  the  type  upon  which  the  names  of  the  two 
remaining  sons  of  Lemek  were  artificially  formed, 
they  being  in  like  manner  drawn  from  the  same  root 
ydbal,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  appellation  of  the 
shepherd  Y&bdl  expressed  the  abundant  fruitfulness 
of  the  flocks,  while  that  of  the  musician  Ytibftl  rep- 
resented the  joyous  sound  {yiibil)  of  the  instruments 
of  music  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented. 

In  any  case,  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  the 
observations  which  the  antediluvian  genealogies  of 
the  Jehovist  document,  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Gtenesis,  suggest  to  us  by  the  details  which  Aey 
record  in  regard  to  the  personages  mentioned  therein, 

(^)  See  Fr.  Lenormant,  Lea  premiire$  emlisatioiUy  toI.  I.,  p. 
182  et  seq. 
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justify  Philippe  Berger's^  well-expressed  statement. 
According  to  this  scholar,  the  Th6led6th  of  Jehovist 
origin  present  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  of  the 
beginnings  under  a  much  more  ancient  form  than  do 
those  of  Elohist  origin.  Herein  they  retain  a  more 
strictly  legendary  character,  not  having  been  so  rigor- 
ously despoiled  of  every  trace  of  mythical  suggestion^ 
everything  outeide  of  the  record  of  a  dry  and  exact 
human  genealogy.  This  is  the  very  conclusion  which 
we  have  ourselves  reached,  and  in  which  we  shall  be 
donfirmed  as  our  studies  progress. 

(>)  Artiele  Oinialogiet,  in  the  Protettant  EneydopidU  de  9eimee$ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TEN  ANTEDILUVIAN  PATBIARCH8. 

After  having  examined  the  facts  ascribed  to  the 
antediluvian  period  by  the  Jehovist  document,  and 
studied  the  two  genealogical  tables  of  Sh^thites  and 
Qalnites  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  it  remains  to  us 
to  investigate  the  principle  on  which  the  list  of  patri- 
archs, from  generation  to  generation,  beginning  with 
Sh6th  and  ending  with  N6ah,  was  constructed.  With 
this  new  part  of  our  research,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  an  imposing  array  of  concordant  tes- 
timony, gathered  in  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  common  ground  of  the  ancient  narratives  touch- 
ing the  primal  days  of  man  among  all  the  great  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  old  world.  The  agreement  as  to 
the  number  of  antediluvian  patriarchs  with  the  Bible 
statement  in  the  traditions  of  nations  most  diverse 
one  from  another,  is  manifested  in  a  striking  way. 
They  are  ten  in  the  story  of  CSrenesis,  and  with  a 
strange  persistence  this  number  ten  is  reproduced  in 
the  legends  of  a  very  great  number  of  nations,  when 
dealing  with  their  primitive  ancestors,  yet  shrouded 
in  the  mist  of  fable.  To  whatever  epoch  they  trace 
back  these  ancestors,  whether  before  or  after  the 
218 
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deluge,  whether  the  mythic  or  historic  side  predomi- 
nate in  their  physiognomy,  they  invariably  oflFer  this 
sacramental  number  t6n.(^) 

The  names  of  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  men- 
tioned in  the  Chaldaic  tradition  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  through  the  fragments  of  Berossus,(*)  but  un- 
fortunately in  a  form  much  altered  by  successive 
copyists  of  the  text  We  will  give  the  table  of  their 
designations  parallel  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
patriarchs  in  Gene8i8.(^ 

(>)  Ewald,  Oeschiehte  des  VoVcm  Itrael,  2d  Ed.,Tol.  I.,  p.  851. 
[3d  Ed.,  I.,  p.  875  et  seq. ;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  262  et  seq.    Te.] 

(»)  Fragments  9,  10,  11,  of  my  edition. 

(')  I  have  judged  it  expedient  t<>  furnish  a  commentary  upon 
this  table  in  some  rather  extended  notes,  which  break  in  upon  the 
continuity  of  the  text  during  several  pages.  The  various  details 
contained  in  these  notes  seemed  to  me  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  introduce  them  in  any  other  way 
in  the  natural  course  of  the  chapter. 
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/NTEDILUVIAN   PATBIAEOHS 

ANTEDILUVIAN   KINGS 

OF  TUB   BIBLE. 

OF  THE   CUALDAIO    TRADITIOH. 

FacU  relat- 
ed in  regard 
to  them. 

NAMES. 

Facts  re- 

Names, 

\In  the  Prag- 
'    menu  of 
Beroume. 

CorreeUd 

/orms,(i) 

Origi- 
nal 
forms. 

lated  in 

regard  to 

them. 

1.  Ad&m 

1.  Aloros. 

Ad6rofl. 

Adiu- 

1st  divine 

(man). 

ru. 

revela- 
tion.(«) 

2.  Sh6th 

2.  Alapa- 

2d  divine 

(founda- 

ros. 

revela- 

tion}.(») 
B.  En68h 

tion. 

Men  then 

8.  Almelon 

(man). 

began      to 
invoke  by 
the     name 

or 
Amillaros. 

1.  Qgn&n 

ofYahveh. 

4.  Amme- 

Uam- 

3d  divine 

(creature). 

non. 

manu. 

revela- 
tion. 

5.  Mahalal'&l 

6.  Amega. 

4thdivine 

(Praise  of 

laros  or 

revela- 

God).(*) 

Megala- 
ro8.(*) 

tion. 

«.  Yered 

6.  Daonos 

Surnam- 

(de8cent.)(«) 

or 
Da68.(T) 

ed'^shep- 
herd.'* 
6th  divine 
revelat'n. 

7.  Handk 

He  walks 

7.  Edoran- 

6th  and 

(initia- 

in  the  ways 

1      chos  or 

last  di- 

tor).(8) 

of  the  Eter- 

Evedores- 

vine  rev- 

nal, and  is  '        chos. 

elation. 

translated 

8.  Methftshe- 

to  heaven. 

8.  Amem- 

lah  (man 

phsinos. 

>      with  the 

dart).(») 

9.   Lemek 

9.  Otiartes 

Obartes. 

Ubar- 

(strong 

or 

atutu. 

young 

Ardates. 

man).(W) 

10.  N6ah  (con 

In  his  time 

10.  Xisu- 

Hasis- 

In  his 

eolation)  (") 

the  Del- 

thros or 

atra. 

time  the 

uge. 

Sisithros. 

Deluge. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 
(*)  We  can  correct  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  names, 
being  those  whose  original  forms  have  been  so  far  discoTered  in 
the  cuneiform  documents. 

(*)  These  successive  divine  rerelations  are  recorded  in  the 
Chaldaio  legend  as  made  by  the  gods  to  the  creatures,  half  man, 
half  fish,  who  came  out  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea.  In  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  come,  and  the  reigns  in 
which  they  occurred,  see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Esscd  de  CommerUaire  det 
Fragmentt  de  BSrose^  pp.  242-251,  and  especially  the  second  ap- 
pendix at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 

(»)  This  interpretation  is  philologically  the  most  probable  in 
Hebrew,  and  is  not  at  variance  with  the  allusive  etymology  given 
in  Genesis  iv.  26. 

A  whole  series  of  legends,  some  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
Joseph  us  {Antiq.judy  I.,  2,  3),  have  grouped  themselves  about  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Sheth.  They  make  him  the  inventor  of 
letters  and  science  (Fabricius,  Codex  pneud epigraph.  Veterit  Testa^ 
menh\  I.,  p.  146),  a  tradition  accepted  by  the  mediaoval  Greeks 
(Johann.  Antioch,  frag.  2  in  C.  Miiller,  Fragm,  historic,  grxc.y  vol. 
rV.,  p.  540;  Mich.  Glycas,  Annal.,  p  121,  edit,  of  Paris;  Tzetz  , 
Chiliad.,  v.,  26),  and  a  rabbinical  tradition  locates  his  grave  at 
Arbela  (Schindler,  Pentaglot.y  col.  144).  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
{Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  new  series,  vol.  I.,  Ist  Part,  p.  195  ; 
comp.  Fr.  Lenormant,  Essai  de  Commentaire  des  Fragments  de 
Birose,  pp.  270-275)  has  proved  that  all  these  fables  are  the 
result  of  an  assimilation  made  by  certain  sectaries  of  the  first 
Christian  centuries  between  the  patriarch  called  the  son  of  Adam 
in  the  Bible  and  one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  religions  of 
Semitic  Asia. 

The  Assyrian  documents  in  fact  mention  a  god  Shita,  the  seat 
of  whose  worship  was  the  city  of  Bit-Adar  ( Cuneif.  Inscr.  of  West. 
Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  66,  rev.,  1.  81,  e),  near  Arbail  or  Arbela.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  monuments  introduce  us  to  Set  or 
Sutekh  (a  stronger  and  longer  form),  as  the  grent  deity  of  the 
Khetas  at  the  north  of  Syria,  and  also  of  the  Asiatic  shepherds, 
who  at  a  certain  epoch  invaded  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  ruled 
over  Egypt.  As  a  Syrian  god.  Set  is  clearly  assimilated  with 
Ba'al,  but,  over  and  above  this,  he  had  been  from  time  immomo- 
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rial  the  national  god  of  the  half-SemHio  populations  of  the  Delta., 
and  later  became  the  adversary  of  Osiris  in  Egyptian  mythology : 
De  Roug^,  in  M(moire9  de  V  AcadSmie  dea  InscriptiorUy  new  series, 
vol.  XXV.,  2d  Part,  p.  232  et  seq.  See  also  the  works  of  Pleyte 
on  La  Religion  des  Prf-IsnUliUt^  and  of  Ed.  Meyer,  on  Set-Typhon; 
finally,  H.  G.  Tomkins,  Studies  on  the  Timet  of  Abraham^  pp.  145- 
151. 

In  the  form  under  which  it  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphic  text,  the 
name  of  Set  is  purely  Egyptian,  with  a  significance  in  that  lan- 
guage. I  will  here  give  the  answer  of  ray  learned  friend  G.  Mas- 
pero  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  myself  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  for  this  name  a  meaning  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Biblical  ShSth.  *'  The  determinative  of  '  stone'  is  accounted 
for  by  the  variations  of  the  name  of  the  god  Set ;  it  is  in  the  way 
of  a  play  on  words.  The  form  ST  is  the  phonetic  character  for 
the  designation  of  <  the  foreign  country,'  *  the  mountain,'  as 
well  as  for  the  name  of  the  god  Set.  The  expression  of  this  god's 
name  by  means  of  two  phonetic  signs,  ST,  and  the  determinative 
of  stone,  is  a  most  natural  orthography,  as  Set  was  the  god  of 
foreign  lands  and  of  the  desert,  this  method  of  writing  his  name 
recalling  his  origin  and  his  attributes.  The  hypothesis  of  a  com- 
parison with  Sheth  might  be  barely  possible.  ST  might  be  derived 
ftom  ft*,  '  to  place,  to  rear.*  But  I  entertain  grammatical 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  factor  of  tu  gives 
us  the  pronunciation  stu  stou^  which  might  strictly  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  form  Sutkhu,  pronounced  Stukhn  (?),  but  not 
to  ST.  The  modern  form  of  the  name  is  2v^,  -S^^^ ;  my  unpub- 
lished researches  on  vocalization  have  led  me  to  the  original  vocali- 
zation SStif  for  the  old  form,  diflFering  ftrom  the  royal  name  Sitip, 
which  signifies  '  the  Setian,'  in  the  position  of  the  accent  which 
in  StU  is  placed  on  St,  and  in  Sitip  on  y ;  whence  the  weakening 
of  the  vowel  in  Si  and  the  probable  pronunciation  SUi,  Sete^ 
'Z^Btioi^y  or  rather  ^tOuaic*'^ 

Admitting  these  learned  and  valuable  observations,  there  remains 
for  the  name  of  Seth  the  possibility  of  a  fact  analogous  to  that  which 
we  are  able  to  prove  conclusively  in  regard  to  the  name  of  Hathor. 
She  likewise  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  national  divinity  of 
the  half-Semitic  populations  of  the  Delta,  especially  of  the  *Anu 
(De  Boug^,  MSm.  de  TAcad.  de*  Inscrip,,  new  series,  vol.  XXV.,  2d 
Part,  p.  230  et  seq.),  the  *Anamim  of  Genesis  (x.,  13),  and  there 
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are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  the  name  was  primitiyelj  identical 
with  that  of  the  Syrian  'Ashthar  or  'Athar  ( Fr.  Lenormant,  Letlres 
AtsyrioloffiqtAes^  vol.  II.,  p.  58  et  seq.).  By  leaving  it  almost  pre- 
cisely iU  original  sound,  a  pure  Egyptian  name  has  been  made  of 
it,  Ha-t-*Hor,  "the  habitation  of  Horus,"  a  signification  confirmed 
by  the  sy mbolico-syllabio  orthography  always  employed  in  writing. 
This  interpretation  is  not  borrowed  from  the  signification  of  ^Ash- 
thar  or  <Athar  among  the  Semites,  but  from  the  mythological 
character  attributed  to  Hathor  in  the  Egyptian  religion.  Since 
Set  appears  of  undoubted  Semitic  origin,  as  adored  by  the 
Khetas,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  his  name  was  trans- 
formed by  an  analogous  play  of  words,  which  made  it  Egyptian, 
when  the  god  himself  was  admitted  within  the  cycle  of  the  pan- 
theon on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  meaning  and  ety- 
mology, which  are  undoubted  in  the  case  of  Set's  name,  need  not 
then  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  fact  of  its  original 
outgrowth  ft>om  a  Semitic  appellation  with  perhaps  a  different 
meaning.  Emmanuel  de  Roug^  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  he 
compares  Set  with  Shaddai,  **  the  all-powerful,"  or  with  the  word 
tihady  of  which  this  last  appellation  is  the  plural  of  excellence 
(MSnu  de  PAcad,  des  Inacrip.,  new  series,  vol.  XXV.,  2d  Part,  p. 
23S).  The  etymology  here  seems  to  me  a  little  forced,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  Semitic  prototype  for  Set,  I  think  that  after 
the  Assyrian  deity  Shita  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  Sh6th. 
Set  is,  in  fact,  to  Sheth  as  Astart  is  to  the  Phoenician  'Ashtharth, 
a  transcription  adopted  for  this  name  by  the  Egyptians  when  they 
wished  to  represent  it  as  that  of  a  strange  god. 

The  Jewish  authors  from  whom  Suidas  has  quoted  (in  his  Lexi- 
con, article  2^),  say  that  Sh^th  was  deified  by  the  earliest  man, 
owing  to  his  inventions,  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  understand  by 
the  expression  benS  Elohtm,  "the  children  of  God,"  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  a  designation  for  the  descendants  of  this  deified 
patriarch. 

In  this  way  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  really  divine  attri- 
butes given  to  the  person  of  the  patriarch  Sheth  by  the  gnostic 
sect  called  Sethites,  with  far  more  paganism  than  Christianity 
underlying  its  doctrines,  which  sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  "The 
theology  of  the  Sethites,"  says  Renan  {M^.  de  VAead.  det  Ituer,, 
new  series,  vol.  XXIV.,  Ist  Part,  p.  166),  appears  to  have  been  a 
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genuine  Babylonian  doctrine,  with  irhich  it  was  attempted 
to  mingle  a  Biblical  teaching."  See  the  explanation  of  their 
cosmogony  in  the  book  of  the  Philosophumenat  y.,  19,  p.  188 
et  seq.,  ed.  Miller;  p.  198  et  seq.,  ed.  Duncker  and  Schnd- 
dewin.  These  sectaries  professed  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
ShSth ;  they  said  thai  the  great  diyine  Virtue  was  incarnate  in 
him ;  that  his  soul  had  afterward  passed  into  Christ,  and  that  he 
made  but  one  with  the  Redeemer  (S.  Irenssus,  Adv,  hmre*,^  I.,  80 ; 
S.  Epiphan.,  Adv,  hmrea,,  I.,  3,  230 ;  Theodoret,  H«ret.  fab,,  XIV., 
p.  806 ;  8ee  Tillemont,  Mimoires  tur  fhistoire  tccUsiastiquef  Tol.  II., 
p.  818).  In  this  way  they  restored,  under  a  Biblical  and  half- 
Christian  garb,  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Shita  or  Set.  The  book 
of  Nabatstan  Agriculture,  the  first  version  of  which  in  the  Aramsoan 
tongue,  Renan  is,  we  think,  correct  in  assigning  to  the  period 
between  the  third  and  seventh  centuries  A.  D.,  again  refers  to  the 
Sethites  (see  Renan,  Mim.  cii.,  p.  165  et  seq.).  Ishita,  son  of 
Adami,  is  therein  spoken  of  as  a  religious  legislator  and  the 
founder  of  astrology  and  astrolatry.  According  to  this  book,  he 
bad  followers  called  Ishitites;  an  organized  sect  sprang  fh>m 
him,  owning  a  sort  of  supreme  pontiff  (Chwolsohn,  Ueber  die  Ueber* 
resle  der  AUbabylonisehen  Liter atur  in  Arabischen  Uebersetzungen,  p. 
27).  Quite  recent  traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence  of  the 
Sethites  (Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  I. ,  p.  689  ei 
seq.).  **  All  the  fables  which  the  Musselmans  associate  with  Sheth 
(see  D'Herbelot,  BibUothique  OrientaU,  article  Scheith),  regarding 
him  as  the  prophet  of  that  human  age  which  they  called  the  age  of 
ShHh,  have  doubtless  the  same  origin,"  says  Renan  again.  Ibn- 
AbiO^eibiah  expressly  attributes  to  the  Sabseans  or  Mendaites 
the  opinion  that  <*  ShSth  taught  medicine,  and  had  inherited  a 
knowledge  of  it  from  Adam"  (Journal  Anatique,  Mars-Avril, 
1854,  p.  268). 

(*)  MahalarSl  may  be  "praise  of  God,"  or  "splendor  of  God," 
a?  it  is  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  acceptations  of  the  root 
HtitaL  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  month 
Ulul.  to  which  Mahalal'fil  would  correspond  in  the  calendar  syst«m, 
which  we  will  presently  explain,  seems  to  be  derived  from  this 
root  too.  The  form  eldl,  with  an  initial  aleph  instead  of  he,  given 
by  the  Aramaeans  and  Jews  to  this  month's  name  wuen  adopting 
the  Assyrian  nomenclnture,  is  susceptible  of  no  reasonable  or  pro- 
bable etymology.     But  among  these  nations  the  appellations  of 
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tho  months  all  have  the  character  of  a  foreign  nomenclature,  with 
nu  signification  in  their  own  languages. 

MahalaVel's  parallel  in  the  Qainite  genealogy  is  called  Mehii- 
iadl,  "struck  by  God."  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  evil  meaning  for  a  favorable  signification  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  accursed  race. 

(5)  George  Smith  {Traiuaci.  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology, 
vol.  III.,  p.  363)  proposes  to  correct  Amegalaros  to  Amelargalos, 
and  to  recognixe  in  it,  used  as  a  proper  name,  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant officer  in  the  Babylonian  priesthood,  being  the  one  who, 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  Nisan,  at  the  time  of  the  periodic  rising  of 
the  Euphrates,  recited  in  honor  of  the  god  Bel  those  liturgio 
prayers  the  text  of  which  we  have  in  tho  Caneif.  Intcrip.  of  West, 
Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  46  and  47.  The  learned  English  Assyriologist 
read  the  title  of  this  priest  Amil-urugal^  a  hybrid  combination  of 
tlie  Assyrian  amUu  or  arnlu  and  the  Accadian  kuru-yal.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  combinations,  monstrous  as  they  may  be  in 
philology,  do  occur  sometimes;  we  have  plain  instances  of  them, 
like  the  title  Rabiak^  formed  out  of  the  Semitic  rab(k,  '<  great," 
and  the  Accadian  iak,  "chief,  captain,"  the  reading  of  which  is 
certified  to  by  a  Biblical  transcription  (2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Is. 
xxxvi.  2),  and  the  name  of  the  god  Papsukal,  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  from  the  Accadian  pap  and  the  Semitic  iukalf  the  pho- 
netic expression  of  which  we  have  in  the  gloss  of  Caneif.  Inscrip. 
of  West.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  68,  1.  04,  d-e. 

These  two  hybrid  terms  couU  only  h3.ve  been  found,  the  one  in 
Assyrian,  the  other  in  Accadian,  in  consequence  of  the  Accadian 
iak  having  become  naturalized  in  Semitic-Assyrian,  and  recip- 
rocally the  Semitic  ivkal  in  Accadian  under  the  form  sukal. 
But  such  terms  should  not  be  accepted,  unless  they  can  be 
very  clearly  proved,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  sacerdotal 
title  which  Smith  attempts  to  read  AmiUurugal.  On  the  contrary, 
e  ^'erything  about  it  indicates  that  the  initial  sign  of  the  orthogra- 
phy of  this  title,  the  sign  "  man,"  is,  as  usual,  an  aphonous  deter- 
minative prefix.  Thus  regarding  it,  we  get  the  Accadian  title 
hunt-gal,  corresponding  with  the  Assyrian  nofiru  rabd,  "great 
observer,"  answering  very  well  to  the  character  of  the  person- 
age in  question,  attentively  considering  the  progress  of  the 
periodic  inundation  of  the  river,  on  which  depends  the  fertility 
of  the   country.      But  if   this   be  the  case,   the   assinulation 

15 
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with   the  Ajnegalaros  or  Megalaros  of  Bcrossus  yanishes  like  % 
mist. 

(•)  The  signification  "Descent"  is  the  only  one  given  for  the 
name  Yered,  in  the  Hebrew  acceptation  of  the  root  whence  it  is 
derived.  The  Assyrian  acceptation  of  the  same  root  would  give 
"  Service,'*  and  this  meaning  might  appear  preferable.  In  fact, 
we  shall  see  in  chapter  viii.  that  the  Chaldee  tradition  combines 
under  the  name  of  ^asisatra  all  that  the  Bible  relates  concerning 
Hanok  and  Noab,  the  only  two  patriarchs  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  "they  walked  with  God"  (of  Handk,  Genesis  v.  22 ;  of  Noah, 
Genesis  vL  9).  Now,  the  father  of  Qasisatra  is  called  Ubara- 
tutu,  which  means  "servant  of  the  god  Tutu,'*  who  is  described 
as  "parent  of  the  gods,  he  who  renews  the  gods"  (Cuneiform 
Tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  marked  K,  2107),  and  as  "he 
who  prophesies  in  the  presence  of  the  king*'  (Cuneif.  Inscrt'p, 
of  West.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  63,  No.  2,  1.  15).  This  appellation 
belongs  to  the  ante-Semitic  language  of  Chaldea,  called  Accadian, 
and  the  Assyrian-Semitic  translation  of  it  would  be  Arad-Tutu. 
Now,  while  the  extracts  from  Bcrossus  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
speak  of  the  father  of  that  righteous  man  who  was  saved  iVom 
the  Flood  as  Obartes,  which  is  derived  from  Ubara-tutu,  the 
extracts  made  by  Abydenus  from  the  same  writer  call  him  Ar- 
dates,  which  comes  from  Arad-Tutu;  and  the  first  element  in 
this  last  form,  belonging  to  the  Semitic- Assyrian  idiom,  is  the  very 
one  which  enters  into  the  name  of  Yered.  Furthermore,  among 
the  Chaldeo- Assyrians,  the  month  of  the  year,  corresponding  to 
the  father  of  Hasisatra  in  the  calendar  system,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently,  is  dedicated  "to  the  god  Papsukal,  servant  of 
the  great  gods."  Now,  there  always  exists  a  relationship  between 
the  nature  of  the  god  assigned  to  the  month  and  the  character  of 
the  antediluvian  patriarch  whose  myth  was  connected  with  the 
same  month.  Thus  we  may  safely  conclude  that  just  here  there 
occurred  a  misplacement  of  person  and  name  between  the  Biblical 
and  Chaldaio  traditions,  and  that  the  ninth  patriarch  among  the 
Chaldadans  is  the  real  correspondent  to  the  sixth  of  Genesis. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  change  of  position,  we  must  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  Yered' 8  name  stands  in  the  Shethite  genealogy  in 
the  fourth  place  fVom  Enosh,  the  double  of  Adam ;  that  his  coun- 
terpart, *Ir&d,  is  the  fourth  direct  from  Ad&m  in  the  line  of  Qa!n, 
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and  that  consequently,  if  primitively  there  was  a  single  genealogy, 
anterior  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  criminal 
and  the  favored  one,  this  was  tiie  table  naturally  most  resem- 
bling the  Chaldaic,  and  that  Yered  undoubtedly  stood  for  the 
fourth  generation  therein,  in  which  case  he  would  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  fifth  month  in  the  calendar  system  which  con- 
*nected  the  patriarchs  and  antediluvian  kings  with  the  months  of 
the  year  and  the  celestial  mazz&WAh,  Now,  this  fifth  month,  Ab, 
is,  as  we  have  just  t-een  (p.  147,  note  1),  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion known  as  **of  the  Barrel-Cylinder  of  Sargon"  (1.  51  of  the  copy 
published  in  the  Cune'f.  Inscr.  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  I.,  pi.  8G  ;  1.  61 
of  the  copy  published  by  Oppert,  Inserip,  de  Dour'Sarkayan^  p.  18), 
as  '*the  month  of  the  descent  (arad)  of  the  god  Fire,  dissipating 
the  damp  mists."  Thus  we  should  get  the  key  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Yered,  having  the  meaning  of  '* descent.'*  It  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  "  month  of  Fire,"  as 
well  as  with  the  fiery  lion  which  presides  at  that  time  in  the 
Zodiac,  and  most  strikingly  of  all  with  the  name  of  the  fourth 
antediluvian  king  in  the  Chaldaic  list,  TT&nimanu,  <'the  burn- 
ing, the  fiery." 

It  is  evident  that  this  question,  as  it  now  stands,  must  be  left  in 
uncertainty. 

(^)  Unfortunately  we  have  no  record  to  aid  us  in  restoring  the 
original  form  of  the  name  given  us  in  the  fragments  of  Berossus 
in  a  Uellenized  form  as  Daonos  or  Dads,  nor  to  furnish  us  with 
any  clue  as  to  the  reason  of  the  personage  being  specially  de- 
scribed as  a  '*  shepherd."  Might  it  chance  t^  be  a  translation  of 
his  name,  which  in  that  event  should  be  corrected  to  Raos,  from 
the  Assyrian  rieauf  I  dare  not  say.  Equally  an  open  problem^ 
to  which  no  solution  can  yet  be  offered,  is  the  question  of  a  possi- 
ble connection  between  this  heroic  personage  and  the  god  who  is 
called  Shar-tuli-elli,  "the  king  of  the  pure  tumulus,"  the  month  cor- 
responding to  Dadnos  or  Dads  in  the  construction  of  the  calendar 
being  **the  month  of  the  pure  tumulus,"  in  Accadian  did  kH,  in 
Assyrian  tttlu  ellu.  In  any  case,  the  usual  Semitic  name  for  this 
icventh  month  of  the  year  corresponds  manifestly  with  this  sym- 
bolic appellation,  for  tahituv  is  manifestly  related  to  eiretUf  *'  sanc- 
tuary, temple,"  and  derived  flrom  the  same  root  by  another  mode 
of  construction. 

(*)  As  many  legends  clustered  about  the  name  of  Qandk  as 
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about  that  of  Sheth,  in  the  latter  days  of  Judaism.  They  were  in 
part  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  this  patriarch's  appellation^ 
"the  initiator,"  and  by  the  tradition  of  his  prophetio  sanctity, 
grounded  upon  the  words  of  Genesis  regarding  him.  He  was 
represented  as  the  inventor  of  letters,  of  arithmetic  and  of  astro- 
logy (Eupolem.  ap  Euseb.,  Prctparat,  evangel,  ix.  17).  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  uncanonical  Jewish  Apocalypses,  that  which 
rocounts  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  angels,  bears  his  name  (A.  Dill- 
mann,  Da$  Buck  Henoch,  Leipzig,  1853 ;  Ewald,  Ueber  dea  Ethio* 
piscken  Bucket  Henoch  EnUUhung,  Goettingen,  1856;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  JudUche  Apokalyptik,  Jena,  1857).  The  Jewish  authors  quoted 
by  Suidas  (in  his  article  Tlrfi)  say  that  Han6k  was  deified  like 
Sheth.  In  the  Qor&n  and  in  the  Mussulman  tradition  he  receives 
the  name  of  Idris,  and  is  represented  as  a  type  of  knowledge  and 
prophecy  (see  D'Herbelot,  BibUotKtque  Orient^le,  article  EdrU), 
Idris  in  Arabic  means  **the  learned,"  but  one  is  justified  in  won- 
dering if  this  designation  be  not  an  altered  fragment  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  appellation  Grecized  by  Berossus  into  Evedoreschos 
or  Eddreschos;  Mohammed  may  have  changed  it  into  a  form 
which  had  a  meaning  in  his  language. 

We  shall  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  person  and  name  of 
Hanok. 

(•)  Farther  on  we  shall  recur  to  this  name  also.  The  corre- 
spondent of  Meth{UhelAh  in  the  Qiinite  genealogy  is  called  Me- 
thush&el,  **  the  man  of  God."  It  is  singular  that  in  this  instance 
the  name  expressing  piety  and  divine  emanation  should  occur  in 
the  wicked  race. 

(**)  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Genesius.  Ewald  and  Delltzsch 
suggest  the  meaning  <<  wild  man,  devastator,"  in  connection  with 
the  bloody  story  told  of  Lemek  and  the  line  of  Qatn.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  name  is  very  obscure.  We  have  previously  spoken 
of  this. 

(")  This  meaning  is  clearly  indicated  in  Genesis  y,,  29;  it  per- 
fectly agrees  with  Noah's  part  in  history,  and  satisfies  all  the 
exigencies  of  philology ;  therefore  there  is  no  object  in  abandon- 
ing it  to  seek  an  explanation  for  the  name  in  **  Renewer,"  with 
Ewald  [Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  860  [3d 
Ed.,  I.,  p.  885;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  269.  Tb.]),  a  purely  coiyec- 
tural  idea. 
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An  Ass;a*ian  tradition,  preserved  by  AbydeniLS,(^) 
places  at  the  beginnings  of  the  nation,  anteriorly  to 
the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  ten  generations  of  he- 
roes, eponyms  of  as  many  successive  cities.(')  The 
same  Abydenus — one  of  those  Greek  polygraphers 
who,  during  the  i>eriod  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  popularize  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  nations  among  their  compa- 
triots— appears  to  have  previously  recorded  the  Ar- 
menian tradition  of  a  succossion  of  ten  ancestral 
heroes,  preceding  Aram,  who  finally  organized  the 
nation  which  took  his  name,  the  tradition  being  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Mar-Abas  Katina  and  the 
writers  of  the  school  of  E  Jossa,(^)  and  on  their  autho- 
rity by  Moses  of  Khorene,(*)  the  national  historian 
of  Armenia.     The  Greek  Cephalion,  contemporary 

(»)  Euseb.,  Chron.  Armen.  [I.,  12],  p.  36,  ed.  Mii ;  Mos.  Kho- 
ren.,  I.,  4. 

f«)  See  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  IJjende  de  S^miramis,  p.  16  et  seq. 

(')  In  regard  to  the  personality  of  Mar-Abas  Katina,  see  Qua* 
trembre,  Journal  des  SaranLif  1850,  p.  865;  Renan,  ILsloire  dc$ 
languet  tfmitique^,  1st  Ed.,  p.  244  [4th  Ed.,  p.  202]  ;  M^moires  de 
VAcad,  det  Irucrip.^  new  scries,  vol.  XXIIL,  2d  Part,  p.  827; 
Spiegel,  Er&msche  Altertkumakunde^  vol.  I.,  p.  497  et  seq. 

(*)  I.,  4. — In  this  place  the  list  assumes  a  form  which  is  of  a 
nature  to  make  one  doubt  its  antiquity,  for  the  first  four  names 
are  taken  from  Genesis.  But  this  is  the  result  of  a  factitious 
assimilation,  by  which  the  Armenians  converted  to  Christianity 
sought  to  reconcile  tlieir  national  heroes  with  Biblical  characters. 
By  comparing  what  is  said  a  little  farther  on  by  the  same  Moses 
of  Khorene  (I.,  8),  the  list  may  be  restored  with  certainty  to  its 
original,  native  form:  1.  YapeJo-ithe ;  2.  Merot;  8.  Si  rath ;  4. 
Thaglath ;  6.  Ilayg ;  6.  Armenag ;  7.  Aramayis ;  8.  Amasiay ; 
9.  Kelam;  10.   Harmay. 
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of  Hadrian,  appears  also  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  tradition. (^) 

The  sacred  boolcs  of  the  Iranians,  attributed  to 
Zarathustra,  reckon  at  the  beginnings  of  man's  his- 
tory nine  heroes  of  an  absolutely  mythical  character, 
who  succeed  Gaydmaretan,  the  typical  man.  About 
these  heroes  are  clustered  all  the  traditions  of  the  first 
ages,  until  they  begin  to  assume  a  more  natural  and 
almost  semi-historic  character.(^  Thus  we  have  the 
Paradh&tas  of  antique  tradition,  who  became  the  ten 
Peshdadian  kings  of  the  later  Iranian  legend,(^)  and 
were  embalmed  in  an  epopee  by  Firdtlsi,  the  first 
terrestrial  monarclis,  *^  the  men  of  the  ancient  law," 
who  were  fed  on  "  the  pure  beverage  of  haoma,  and 
who  preserved  their  holiness." 

In  the  cosmogonic  legends  of  the  Hindus  we  meet 
with  the  nine  Brahm&dikas,  who  with  Brahma,  their 
author,  make  ten,  and  are  called  the  ten  Pitris  or 
"fathers."n 

The  Chinese  reckon  ten  emperors  sharing  in  the 
divine  nature  between  Foo-hi  and  the  sovereign  with 
whom  the  historic  age  is  inaugurated,  Hoang-ti,  whose 
advent  ushers  in  Ki,  the  tenth  of  those  periods  which 

(1)  Mos.  Khor.,  I.,  4. 

(*)  Spiegel,  AvMta^  vol.  III.,  pp.  Ivi-lxii;  C.  de  Harlez,  Avesta, 
vol.  ILL,  pp.  2-5. 

(3)  All  the  legends  relating  to  these  fabulous  kings  are  collected 
by  Spiegel,  ErQniscke  AUcrthumskundc^  vol.  I  ,  pp.  608-580. 

(*)  On  the  repetition  of  the  number  ten  in  the  Hindu  tables  for 
the  filiation  and  genealogy  of  the  first  ancestors,  see  Laws  of  Manu, 
I.,  84  et  seq. ;  Vishnu-Purdna,  p.  49  et  seq.  [Wilson,  Ist  Ed.,  1840 ; 
•d.  Trubner,  1864-77,  vol.  I.,  p.  100  et  seq.  Tr.]  ;  BhQgavaia- 
Parana,  XXL,  12,  21  et  seq.  ;  20,  9  et  seq. ;  IX.,  1,  12  et  seq. 
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followed  each  other  after  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
beginning  of  "  human  sovereignty "  upon  the  earth, 
Jin-hoang.(*)  Finally,  not  to  multiply  instances  be- 
yond measure,  the  Grermans  and  Scandinavians  be- 
lieved in  the  ten  ancestors  of  Wodan  or  Odin,  as  did 
the  Arabs  in  the  ten  mythical  kings  of  'Ad,  the  pri- 
mal people  of  their  peninsula,  whose  name  signifies 

"ancient'X^ 

In  Egypt  the  first  ages  of  the  existence  of  man  are 
marked  by  the  reigns  of  the  gods  upon  earth,  Ma- 
netho's  fragments  relating  to  these  first  epochs  have 
come  down  to  us  in  such  a  changed  condition  that  it 
is  difficult  to  settle  with  certainty  exactly  how  far 
this  author  accepted  the  belief  in  divine  reigns.  But 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  historic  papyrus  of 
Turin,  as  we  have  them,  containing  a  list  of  Egyptian 
dynasties  traced  in  hieratic  writing,  seem  to  indicate 
clearly  that  the  editor  of  this  canon  recorded  ten 
kings,  who  governed  men  at  the  beginning  of  things.(^ 

This  constant  repetition  among  so  many  difierent 
nations  of  the  number  ten  is  remarkable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  so  much  the  more  so  that  the  number  in 
question  is  a  round  one  and  systematically  chosen.(*) 

(')  Pauthier,  Chine,  rfmnU  de  Vhistoire  et  de  la  civiUsation,  pp. 
22-26. 

(*)  We  referred  above  [p.  213]  to  the  people  of  'Ad,  and  wo 
shall  speak  of  them  again  in  chapter  zii. 

(')  Lepsius,  Auswahl  der  vnchtignten  Urkunden  des  ^gyptischen 
AUerthums,  pi.  lii. ;  ChampoUion-Figeac,  NouveUe  revue  enet/clop^' 
rfj^tf,  June,  1846,  p.  226  et  seq.  (after  his  brother's  papers); 
Bunsen,  jEgyptens  Stelle  in  der  WeJtgtschichte^  vol.  I.,  p.  84  et  aeq. 
[Eng.  Trans.,  London,  1848-67,  I.,  p.  63  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(*)  Ewald,  Oeschichie  des  Volkee  Itrael,  2d  Ed.,  voL  I.,  p.  84  eft 
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We  have  the  proof  of  this  when  in  Grenesis(')  we  see 
this  same  number  ten  repeated  in  the  case  of  the 
postdiluvian  generations  from  Sh6m  to  Abraham,  or 
rather,  since  the  record  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  here  includes  one  name  more  than  the  Hebrew, 
seems  more  correctly  to  represent  the  ancient  text,  for 
the  generations  from  Sh^m  to  Terah,  father  of  three 
sons,  heads  of  races,(')  who  in  this  resembled  N6ah 
the  tenth  patriarch  from  Adtoi.(^)  And  it  would 
seem  that,  in  the  book  in  which  Berossus  explains  the 
Chaldaic  traditions,  the  first  ten  generations  after  the 
deluge  form  a  cycle,  doubtless  an  entirely  mythical 
epoch  still,  an  appendage  to  the  ten  antediluvian 
reigas.(*)  However,  we  might  seek  in  vain  to  con- 
nect the  selection  of  this  number  ten  with  any  one  of 
the  refined  speculations  in  regard  to  the  mysterious 
value  of  numbers  among  the  philosophical  religions 
of  paganism,  for  the  tradition  of  the  ten  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs  did  not  take  root  during  this  later  and 
already  advanced  stage  of  human  development.  We 
trace  it  back  much  farther,  to  a  really  primitive 
epoch,  when  the  ancestors  of  all  the  races  among 
whom  we  have  found  it  still  lived  contiguous  to  one 

seq.  and  351  [3d  Ed.,  I.,  p.  39  et  seq.  and  875;  Eng.  Trans.,  I., 
p.  24  et  seq.  and  262.     Tr.]. 

(^)  Chapter  xi. 

(")  Abram,  Nabor  and  Haran. 

(')  It  maj  b©  well  to  add  that  in  the  Thdledoth,  or  Biblical 
genealogies,  David  is  separated  from  TehAdah  by  ten  generations. 
We  have  always  the  same  round  number. 

(*)  Beros.  ap  Joseph,  Ant.  Jud.^  I.,  7,  2;  Euseb.,  Ptseparat. 
evangel.,  IX.,  16;  Bcroai  Ohalchsorum  historim  qutt  tupersunt,  ed. 
Richter,  p.  57. 
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another,  intimately  enough  associated  to  account  for 
this  community  of  tradition,  not  being  yet  scattered 
abroad  to  any  great  extent.  At  this  epoch  in  the 
progressive  march  of  acquirement,  ten  was  the  highest 
number  which  had  been  reached,  consequently  the 
indeterminate  number,  and  the  one  which  was  used 
to  express  ^'  many'^  and  convey  the  general  idea  of 
plurality.  At  this  stage  the  primitive  quinary  nume- 
ration, suggested  by  the  fingers  on  the  hand,  had 
passed  on  to  the  decimal  numeration,  based  on  the 
digital  calculation  of  the  two  hand8,(^)  which  has,  in 
the  case  of  most  nations,  continued  to  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  most  complete  and  thoroughly  per- 
fected computations,  which  have  reached  to  the  point 
of  recognizing  no  limit  to  infinite  multiplication  or 
infinite  division.  Now  it  is  necessary  te  remark  that 
the  undisputed  affinities  of  the  names  of  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  numbers  may  be  traced  exactly  to  ten,(^) 
and  equally,  if  there  be  a  relationship  between  the 
same  names  in  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  tongues,  it  is 
likewise  restricted  within  this  limit. (^) 

(')  Pott,  Die  quinsere  und  vigemmale  Zsehlmethode  bet  Voelktm 
oiler  Welttheile,  HaUe,  1847 ;  A.  Pictet,  Les  origines  indo-europ^ennet, 
▼ol.  II.,  pp.  664-578;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primiiwe  Culture,  yol.  I.,  pp. 
218-246. 

(2)  This  relationship  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  most  oon- 
*  vincing  manner  by  Lepsius,  Ueber  den  Urtprung  und  die  Venoandt- 
tekaft  der  Zaklwcerier  in  der  Indo-Germanischcn^  Semitiscken  und 
Koptischen  Spraehen.  Berlin,  1886.  See  also  Th.  Benfey,  Ueber 
dan  Verhmltniss  der  JEgyptischen  Sprache  zum  Semitischen  Sprach- 
ttamnif  Leipzig,  1844. 

(')  Lepsius  sustains  the  aflRrmative,  as  well  as  Ewald  and  De- 
litzsch ;  but  it  has  been  oombatted  by  the  more  recent  labors  of 
€K>ldstucker,  with  whom  Sayce  agrees. 
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It  may  be  seen  to  what  a  vastly  remote  antiquity 
in  the  primitive  past  of  the  human  race  we  are  carried 
back  by  the  Biblical  tradition  of  the  patriarchs  before 
the  Flood,  compared  with  the  parallel  traditions 
which  are  incontestably  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

Now,  the  genealogy  of  the  Qalnites  offers  as  seven 
names  from  Ad&m  to  Lemek,  father  of  the  three 
heads  of  races  like  N6ah,  and  we  have  proved  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  the  genealogy  of  the  descent 
from  Ad^m  through  Sh^th  shows  manifest  traces 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  which  has  carried  the 
seven  names  parallel  to  those  on  the  Qainite  line  up 
to  ten.(^)  In  the  same  way,  the  Paradhdtas  of  the 
Iranian  tradition  are  seven,  starting  from  Yima,  who 
was  originally  the  first  man ;  they  became  ten  only 
after  Gray6maretan  was  placed  before  Yima  by  a 
double  process  analogous  to  that  presented  in  the 
Biblical  genealogy  in  the  case  of  Addm  and  En6sh ; 
Yima  then  becomes  only  the  fourth  hero  instead  of 
the  first  maUj  and  before  him  are  reckoned  Gay6ma- 
retan,    Haoshyangha    and    Takhma-u-rupa.  (^     In 

(1)  To  make  up  for  this — as  has  long  since  been  remarked — 
the  addition  of  the  three  sons  of  Lemek  fills  the  list  of  ten  names, 
as  far  as  the  Deluge,  on  the  Qainite  side,  as  with  the  Shlthites, 
only  that  these  ten  names  spread  over  eight  generations  in  the 
line  of  Qain. 

(*)  Later  the  ten  Paradhata^  were  no  longer  regarded  as  form, 
ing  a  succession  of  only  ten  generations.  The  enormous  period  of 
the  reign  attributed  to  Yima  (to  whom  the  JImA/,  XVIL,  80,  gives 
1000  years),  and  the  dominion  of  Azhi  Dahaka,  the  representative 
of  the  evil  principle,  were  divided  into  a  series  of  generations  of 
the  legitimate  line,  which  did  not  wield  the  sceptre,  in  such  wise 
that  Thrsetaona  becomes  the  ninth   in  the  descent  from  Yima 
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Egypt,  though  the  system  of  the  editor  of  the  Turin 
papyrus  accepts  ten  divine  kings,  the  most  generally 
accepted  number  in  the  great  sacerdotal  centres  like 
Thebes  and  Memphis  was  but  S2ven,(*)  and  this  it 
appears  was  the  view  taken  by  Manetho.(') 

In  the  Chaldaic  tradition  tlie  record  of  the  six  suc- 

(Spiegel,  ErdnUche  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  I.,  p.  538).  Thrcetaona, 
in  his  turn,  was  supposed  to  hare  reigned  500  years,  and  the 
Yesht^  XIII.,  131,  makes  his  successor,  Manustchithra,  his  fifth 
descendant,  and  the  ciphers  are  continually  added  to  until  at  last 
Manustohithra  is  found  in  the  twelfth  degree  of  filiation  from 
Thrsetaona  (Spiegel,  Ibid.^  vol.  I.,  p.  549).  This  system,  which 
seems  to  have  been  already  inaugurated  in  Bundehfsh  (chapter 
zxxiv.),  and  which  was  adopted  by  chroniclers  in  verse  and  prose 
in  mcditeval  Iran,  counts  ten  generations  from  Yima  to  Thnetoona, 
as  the  Bible  does  ten  from  Adam  to  Noah,  twelve  from  Arya,  son 
of  Thrsetaona,  to  Manustchithra,  as  the  Bible  in  the  Septuagint 
version  from  Sh^m  to  Abraham,  and  lastly,  thirteen  after  Manus- 
tchithra until  the  mission  of  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster),  as  the  Bible 
from  Yiyhaq  to  D&vid.  The  parallelism  is  too  striking  to  be 
fortuitous  (see  Windischmann,  Zoroastruche  Studien,  p.  162;  Spie- 
gel, ErAnische  Alterthunukunde^  vol.  I.,  p.  507).  But  in  this  place 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  supposing  that  the  Zoroastrian  doctors  in 
the  time  of  the  Sassanides  calculated  according  to  the  Biblical 
genealogy,  which  certainly  was  not  unknown  to  them. 

(>)  See  the  table  of  the  system  of  Thebes  and  of  that  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Brugsch,  HUtoire  d' tlgypit^  2d  Ed.,  p.  20.  [History  of 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  London,  1879,  I.,  pp.  27,  28.  Tr.]~ 
The  list  of  Thebes  contains  but  six  names,  because  it  cuts  off  fVom 
the  number  of  legitimate  sovereigns  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  Set, 
who  was  regarded  as  an  usurper  and  enemy. 

(«)  C  MuUer,  Fragm.  historic.  Gr«c.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  526,  530  and 
583.  The  list  copied  by  Georgius  Syncellus  [CAron.,  p.  19],  which 
follows  the  Memphite  system,  contains  fifteen  names,  among  them 
six  gods  and  nine  demigods;  but  Ilorus  is  wrongly  reckoned 
among  the  demigods,  for  he  is  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
gods,  hence  the  correct  restoration  would  make  out  seven  gods  and 
eight  demigods  among  the  fifteen  names. 
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cessive  divine  revelations  before  the  Flood  deserves  se- 
rious attention  on  our  part,  for  this  number  and  the  way 
in  which  it  arose  is  calculated  to  make  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  primitively  there  was  reckoned  one  revelation 
for  each  reign  or  generation  until  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch during  whose  existence  the  cataclysm  occurred. (*) 
All  these  facts  are  so  many  indications  of  the 
fact  already  noticed  by  Ewald,(*)  viz.,  that  the 
figures  ten  and  seven  have  been  used  alternately,  as 
di»scribing  in  round  numbers  the  antediluvian  ances- 
tors. The  Hindus  also  sometimes  substitute  the 
number  seven  for  ten  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  we  find  them  accepting  in  the  begin- 
ning of  things  seven  Maharshis  or  "  great  ancestral 
saints," (^)  and  seven  Pradj^patis,  "  masters  of  the 
creatures "  or  primordial  fathers.(^)     Of  these  two 

(>)  Perhaps  we  should  here  interpose  the  observation,  already 
recorded  above  (p.  226,  note  6),  that  the  Chaldsean  tradition  gath- 
ered together  under  the  heading  of  the  tenth  king,  Hasisatra,  the 
occurrences  which  in  Genesis  are  divided  up  between  the  seventh 
patriarch,  Hanok,  and  the  tenth,  Noah,  and  this  seems  another 
indication  that  the  last  individual  before  the  Deluge  may  have 
been  originally  the  seventh.  When  the  list  was  extended  from 
seven  names  to  ten,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  Chaldaeans 
carried  on  the  whole  story  to  the  tenth  place,  while  the  Hebrewfi, 
on  the  other  hand,  divided  the  story  in  two  parts,  leaving  one 
connected  with  the  seventh  name,  and  associating  the  otlier,  that 
rela!ing  to  the  cataclysm,  with  the  tenth. 

(»)  Oesckichte  df3  Volket  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  860.  [3d  Ed., 
I.,  p.  375;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  262.     Tr.] 

(•)  Mahdbh&rata,  MaUyop&khy&nam,  30;  T7«Anw-/^rdiia,  p.  23 
et  seq.  [AVilson's.  Ed.  1840.  Ed.  Trubner,  1864-77,  I.,  p.  49  et 
seq.  Tr.],  and  Wilson's  Notes,  p.  49  et  seq.  [Ed.  Triibner,  I., 
100  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(*)  Multiplying  this  figure  seven  by  that  of  the  three  ages  of  the 
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numbers,  between  which  tradition  has  wavered,  the 
Chaldeo-Babylonian  influence  has  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  cause  that  of  ten  to  predominate  defini- 
tively. They  had  in  fact  a  special  association  with 
it,  in  consequence  of  a  calendar  system  which  must 
arrest  our  attention  for  a  moment,  and  with  the  more 
reason  since  it  was  not  without  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  names  attributed  to  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  in  the  Biblical  geneal(^\ 

According  to  the  fragments  of  Berossus,  the  Chal- 
dsean  theory  allowed  a  total  duration  for  the  ten  ante- 
diluvian reigns  of  120  sars  or  periods  of  3600  years, 
that  is,  432,000  year8.(*)  The  tenth  of  this  d,uration 
is  48,200  years,  or  12  sars,  a  period  which  for  the 
Chaldreans  constituted  a  celestial  revolution,  and 
was  a  true  cosmogonic  day,(^)  for  each  sar  included 
60  sosses  of  60  years,^)  just  as  the  day  was  divided 

world,  we  reckon  up  to  twenty-one  Prac^japatis  (Mah&bh&rata, 
I..  33). 

(^)  Fragments  9,  10  and  11  of  my  edition. 

(«)  There  are  serious  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Chaldeo- 
Babylonians  Talued  at  thia  figure  the  cycle  of  the  precession  of 
the  Equinoxes,  of  which  it  is  simply  impossible  that  they  had  not 
formed  some  idea,  after  their  long-continued  astronomic  obserra- 
tions  (Oppert,  HUtoire  des  empires  de  Chaldfe  et  d'Astyrie^  p.  34 ; 
Fr.  Lenormant,  Eitai  de  Commcntaire  desfragmenU  comnogoniquee  de 
Borate,  p.  215). 

(^)  The  system  of  Chaldaio  numeration  was  sexagesimal,  follow- 
ing a  scale  of  1,  60,  600  and  8G00.  The  three  superior  orders  of 
units  were  caUed  soss  (GO),  ner  (600),  and  sar  (3G00) ;  the  last 
two  of  these  names  are  unmistakably  Accadian,  nieir^  or  n«r,  and 
iar ;  it  still  remains  doubti\il  whether  the  first,  iuhiy  is  of  Semitic 
or  non-Semitic  origin, — if  "  sixty'*  in  Accadian  was  hii  or  wi.  In 
any  case,  this  numeral  scale  was  inyariably  reproduced  in  all  the 
orders  of  measurement  (J.  Brandis,  D<u  Mum-Mase-und  Oeteieht^ 
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into  12  hoiirs,(^)  each  of  60  minutes,  and  each  minute 
comprising  60  seconcls.(*)  By  allowing  only  12  hours 
to  the  nycthcraerls,  instead  of  24,  like  ourselves,  the 
Chaldeo-Babylonians  calculated  the  division  of  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  upon  the  division  of  its 
annual  revolution  and  that  of  tfie  Zodiac.(^)  Conse- 
quently, each  of  the  sars  of  the  period  of  43,200  years 
corresponded  to  a  sign  and  to  a  month  of  the  year,  as 
well  as  to  an  hour  of  the  day.  But  this  period  was 
itself  multiplied  by  12,  thus  a  more  extended  sidereal 

wcsen  in  Vorderasien  bis  auf  Alexander  den  Groaaen^  pp.  1—40 ;  Fr. 
Lenormant,  La  langue  primitive  de  la  Chald^Cy  pp.  151-154;  Oppert, 
L'etalon  des  mesurei  assyrienne^y  fixi  par  lea  textea  cunetformeSy  Paris, 
1875  ;  Lepsius,  Die  Bubyloniaeh'Aasyriaehen  Lxngenmaaae  nach  der 
Ttifel  von  Senkcreh^  in  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademiey  for 
1877;  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Sar^  Ner  und  Soaa^  in  Zeitachr,  jEgypl. 
Sprache  und  Alterthutnakunde,  1878  [Ileft  II.]). 

Q)  Ideler,  JTandbuch  der  Chronologies  vol.  I.,  p.  86  et  seq.  The 
testimony  of  classic  authors  on  this  subject  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  texts.  The  Babylonians, 
and  subsequently  the  Assyrians,  knew  of  none  other  save  the 
double  hours  or  **  Babylonian  hours,"  as  the  Greek  astronomers 
called  them ;  they  named  them  kaabu.  We  have  direct  proof  of 
this  in  the  tables  of  observation  of  the  equinoxes  {Cuneif.  Inacrip. 
of  West.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  61,  Nos.  1  and  2),  where  it  says :  "The 
day  and  the  night  were  equal,  six  hours  of  day,  six  hours  of 
night" — yuTnu  u  muki  iitqulu  VI  kaabu  yumu  VI  kasbu  muii.  These 
tablets  prove,  as  may  be  seen,  that  the  twelve  Babylonian  hours 
were  reckoned  from  one  sun  to  the  other,  just  as  Censorinus  says 
{De  die  natal f2Z). 

(')  Lepsius,  Chronologie  der  uEgypter,  p.  128  et  seq. ;  J.  Bran- 
dis,  Das  Munz-Maaa-und  Oemchtswesen  in  Vorderasieny  p.  19. 

(•'»)  Letronne  has  already  observed  (in  the  Journal  dea  Savants^ 
1839  [Oct.,  p.  585.  Tr.])  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Chal- 
doean  astronomers  for  the  division  of  the  circumference  of  the 
heavens  (Diod.  Sic,  II.,  80),  necessarily  led  to  the  division  of  the 
diurnal  revolution  into  twelve  instead  of  twenty-four  hours. 
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revolution  being  obtained,  amounting  to  144  sars,  or 
518,400  years.  Movers^^)  long  since  realized  that 
the  fact  of  the  duration  of  the  ten  antediluvian  reigns 
being  equivalent  to  the  ten  periods  of  12  sars  estab- 
lished a  relation  between  each  reign  and  one  of  these 
periods,  months  or  hours  of  the  great  celestial  revolu- 
tion; that  thus  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of  Chaldea 
had  been  referred  to  those  solar  mansions  of  the  Zo- 
diac,(^  the  3Ia2zdl6th,  worshipiMxl  by  the  Hebrews, 

{})  Die  Phcenizier,  vol.  I.,  p.  165;  also  Fr.  Lenormant,  Euai  de 
Chmmentaire  des  fragment*  de  BSrose^  p.  238. 

(*)  According  to  Diodonis  Siculus  (II.,  80;  see  third  appendix 
at  the  end  of  this  volume),  the  Chaldsnns  counted  on  the  zodiacal 
band,  divided  into  twelve  signs,  thirty-[8ix]  stars,  which  thoy 
called  the  "gods  in  council."  Under  the  cupremacy  of  the 
twelve  "master  gods,**  presiding  over  the  signs,  one-half  of  these 
"gods  in  council"  were  charged  with  the  observation  of  the 
points  in  space  above  the  earth,  and  the  other  half  with  those 
below.  Diodorus  adds  that  "  every  ten  days  one  of  the  *  gods  in 
council'  is  sent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  region,  as  messenger 
of  the  stars,  while  another  quits  his  station  below  the  earth  in 
order  to  ascend  above  it,  and  this  periodic  displacement,  inva- 
riably recurring,  will  go  on  to  all  eternity."  This  is  a  religious 
expression  of  the  astronomic  fact  resulting  fVom  the  proper  move- 
ment of  the  sun,  since  in  reality,  every  ten  days,  the  third  part 
of  a  sign,  or  the  l-86th  of  the  Zodiac,  rises  in  the  evening  above 
the  horizon,  while  a  third  descends  below  it. 

The  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  is  here  confirmed  by  the 
cosmogonic  fragment  (Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Aasyrische  Lesestucke, 
2d  Ed.,  p.  78,  6, 1.  1-4  ;  see  the  first  appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  /,  c,  iv.),  where  it  is  said  of  the  god  Anu  determining 
the  motions  of  the  heavens :  "  He  made  excellent  the  mansions, 
(twelve)  in  number,  for  the  great  gods; — he  assigned  stars  to 
them,  (and)  he  fixed  the  LUmasi  (astronomical  expression,  of  a 
very  doubtful  meaning,  designating  perhaps  the  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear,  for  there  are  seven  of  these  stars).  He  defined  the  year 
tjkd  determined  its  limits ; — for  each  of  the  twelve  months  he  fixed 
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fallen  from  the  faith,  during  the  period  of  Assyrian 
influence,  together  with  the  sun,  the  moon  and  all 
the  heavenly  host,(*)  and  designated  even  among  the 
Chaldseaus  by  figures,  the  use  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks.^) 

three  stars" — yuhahhm  manzazi  [ian«lr//]  ina  menuti  Hani  rahuti — 
kakkabi  yutarhunu  [ra]  LUmasi  f/ttiziz — yuaddi  iatta  eli[ia\  mi^ata 
yuma^^ir — ianesrit  ar^i  ialiati  kakkabi  ina  menuti  yusz.'z. 

The  decanal  system  must,  moreover,  have  originated  with  a 
people  who  reckoned  800  days  in  their  year. 

(')  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

(')  The  question  of  the  Chaldoean  origin  of  the  Zodiac  has  been 
specially  studied,  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  classic  antiquity, 
by  Idelcr  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  for  1838,  by 
Letronne  in  the  Jour,  des  SavanU,  1839  [Aug  -Nov.].  and  by  Guig- 
niaut  in  his  note  3d  of  book  iv.  of  Creuzer's  Symbolique:  Religiont 
de  FantiquiU,  vol.  II.,  p.  896  et  seq.  That  the  Chaldacans  invented 
the  division  of  the  zodiacal  circle  into  twelve  equal  parts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  masters  of  the  science,  for  the  fact  is  distinctly  attested 
by  the  ancients  (Diod.  Sic,  II.,  30 ;  Sext.  Empiric,  Adv.  Astrolog.^ 
p.  342).  But  they  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
figures  and  names  connected  with  these  dodecatemories.  Ideler 
and  Guigniaut  hold  that  the  zodiacal  signs  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
came  to  them  from  Babylon,  while  Letronne  believes  them  to  be 
of  pure  Greek  invention.  For  all  the  talent  and  subtle  ingenuity 
of  criticism  employed  by  him  in  defence  of  this  theory,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless false,  and  the  direct  study  of  Chaldeo-Assyrian  monu- 
ments brings  numerous  and  decisive  proofs  to  bear  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  of  Ideler  and  Guigniaut  (see  Fr.  Lenormant,  EsfcU  de 
Oommeniaire  des  fragmtnii  de  Bfrose^  pp.  229-231 ;  Lea  premieres 
civilisations^  vol.  II.,  pp.  67-73 ;  Sayce,  Transact,  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology,  vol.  III.,  pp.  161-164). 

To  begin  with,  we  have  on  this  question  a  document  so  clear 
that  it  alone  would  suffice  in  proof;  it  is  the  fragment  of  a  celes- 
tial planisphere,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  whereon  may 
be  read:  "Month  of  ara|}shamna,  star  of  the  scorpion"  [araj] 
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araf^mna  kakkab  aqrabi  (Fox  Talbot,  Tran$act.  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Arehseohgy,  vol.  IV.,  p.  260). 

Not  less  positive  is  the  astronomical  document  ( Cuneif.  Inserip. 
of  West,  Atia,  vol.  III.-,  pi.  53,  2, 1.  26  and  28),  which  makes  "the 
star  of  the  goat**  preside  over  the  month  of  tabit,  and  **  the  star 
of  the  fish  (or  fishes)  of  £a"  over  the  month  of  add&r  (this  last 
being  also  found  in  Cuneif.  Inserip.  of  West  Asia^  vol.  III.,  pi.  63, 
2, 1. 13).  At  the  same  time  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  sym- 
bolic name  of  the  month  which  corresponds  with  the  sign  of  Virgo 
associates  it  with  the  goddess  Ishtar,  to  whom  it  was  also  conse- 
crated ;  Uiis  suggests  the  idea  that  the  Zodiacal  Virgin  was  this 
goddess,  who  had  little  of  the  virgin  about  her,  and  other  indica- 
tions seem  to  show  that  she  was  represented  in  the  solar  mansion 
of  ulul  under  her  form  of  <<  Archeress  of  the  gods" — qoHtU  ilani 
(Smith,  History  of  Assurbantpal,  p.  122,  1.  44). 

On  another  hand,  whoever  has  studied  the  representations  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinders  knows  that,  in  general, 
side  by  side  with  the  religious  subjects  engraved  upon  them  and 
forming  their  most  prominent  decorations,  the  background  of  the 
stones  is  covered  with  symbols  of  smaller  dimension,  all  of  a  side- 
real and  astronomical  nature;  the  sun  with  its  rays,  the  lunar 
crescent,  the  five  planetary  globes,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear,  the  Cross  which  represents  the  four  cardinal  points,  the 
great  Celestial  Serpent.  Joined  to  these  symbols,  whose  nature  and 
intention  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  are  two  religious  em- 
blems of  a  very  lofty  and  very  comprehensive  nature,  the  symbol 
of  the  supreme,  divine  power,  which  represents  Anu  or  Asshur, 
and  the  image  of  the  icrr2c,  the  miple^eih  of  the  Bible  (1  Kings  xv. ' 
13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16) ;  besides  these,  a  certain  number  of  figures, 
which  are  all,  without  exception,  those  of  lodiacal  signs  and 
present  an  almost  complete  series,  as  found  upon  the  dififerent 
monuments. 

1.  The  Ram  or  the  ibex:  L^jard,  Oulte  de  Mithra,  pi.  xvi.,  No.  1 ; 
xvii..  No.  6;  xxvii..  No.  1;  xxix.,  No.  6;  lii..  No.  6:  liv  A, 
No.  12, 

2.  The  Bull:  Culliraore,  Oriental  Cylinders,  Nos.  91,  92,  106; 
Lajard,  pi.  xii..  No.  17;  xxvi.,  No.  6;  xxvii.,  No.  1 ;  xxviiL,  No. 
4;  xxxii.,  No.  7;  liii..  No.  3;  Ivi.,  No.  8. 

3.  The  TwinSj  represented  by  two  small  virile  Jiyures,  placed  one 
tq}on  another:   Lajard,  pi.   xxxix.  6.     As  we  said  above,  these 

16 
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Classic  antiquity  assures  us,  moreover,  that  the  zodi- 
acal Aquarius  is  noue  other  than  Deucalion-Xisu- 
thros,  the  I^asisatra  of  the  cuneiform  documents,  the 
righteous  man  saved  from  the  flood  by  the  protection 
of  the  gods.(^) 

figures  are  more  frequently  inverted,  feet  to  feet :  CuIUmore,  Noe. 
65,  75  and  94 ;  L^jard,  pi.  xxvi..  Nos.  1  and  8  ;  xxvii.,  No.  5 ;  Ut 
A,  No.  6. 

4.  The  Ckmeer^  figured  like  a  crah  or  a  lobster:  Lajard,  pi.  liii., 
No.  8 ;  Ixii.,  No.  4. 

5.  The  Lion:  Lajard,  pi.  xxxTiii.,  No.  4;  lii.,  No.  6;  liii.,  No. 
8 ;  Ivi.,  No.  8.  It  is  more  usual  still  to  find  the  lion  devouring  the 
bull,  instead  of  the  simple  figure  of  the  animal :  Cullimore,  No.  94 ; 
Lajard,  pi.  xxvi..  No.  1 ;  xxviii..  No.  2 ;  xxxiii..  No.  5  ;  liii..  No.  6. 

8.  The  Scorpion:  Lajard,  pi.  xxvii..  No.  10;  xxxi.,  No.  2; 
xxxvii.,  No.  6 ;  liii.,  Nos.  8  and  4 ;  ixii.,  No.  4. 

9.  The  Archer,  represented  in  two  examples  by  an  archer  draw- 
ing  a  bow:  Ligard,  pi.  xiii..  No.  8;  liv  A,  No.  12.  In  other 
examples  expressed  by  the  arrow:  Lizard,  pi.  xxix.,  No.  2. 

10.  The  She-Goat:  Cullimore,  No.  107;  L^ard,  pi.  xxviii.,  No. 
6;  xxxiv..  No.  2;  xxxv..  No.  3;  liii.,  No.  6.  Very  frequently 
the  hinder  part  of  the  goat's  body  terminates  in  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
as  in  the  figure  adopted  by  the  Greeks:  Cullimore,  Nos.  29,  81, 
82,  93;  Lajard,  pi.  xvi..  No.  8;  liv  A,  No.  1 ;  liv  B,  No.  7. 

11.  The  Water  Ccmrier,  represented  once  by  the  god  Ramman, 
crowned  with  the  tiara, pouring  out  water:  Lajard,  pi.  xxxv..  No.  4  ; 
oftener  by  a  vase  whence  water  flows  out:  Cullimore,  Nos.  130  and 
181 ;  Lajard,  pi.  xxxv..  No.  8 ;  pi.  liv  B,  No.  7. 

12.  One  or  two  Fishes:  Cullimore,  Nos.  19,  28,  88,  106,  118, 
129,  154 ;  Lajard,  pi.  xvi.,  No.  5;  xvii.,  No.  6 ;  xxvii.,  Nos.  2  and 
5;  xxviii.,  No.  6;  xxix.,  Nos.  2  and  7;  xxxi..  No.  5;  xxxii.,No. 
5;  xxxv.,  Nos.  8  and  7;  1.,  No.  2. 

Nothing  is  lacking  in  the  seiies  but  the  figure  of  tlio  Virgin, 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  distinguish,  and  which  per- 
haps would  closely  resemble  the  Archer,  since  Ishtar  in  this  sign 
is  "  the  Archeress ;" — and  the  sign  which  is  known  to  us  as  the 
«*  Balance."     To  this  we  will  recur  presently. 

{})  Ampel.,  Lib.  Memor.,  2. 
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We  find  this  view  confirmed  by  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  calendar,(^)  as 
well  as  by  the  symbolic  designations  of  its  months, 
which  are  connected  with  the  cosmogonic  -myths, 
told  in  the  way  of  episodes,  or  reproduced  by  analo- 
gous myths  in  the  great  heroic  epic  of  the  city  of 
Uruk,(^  the  protagonist  of  which  is  a  solar  personifi- 
cation, and  its  twelve  songs  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,(*)  added  to  which  we  now  possess  in  its 

(1)  See  table  1,  fourth  appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

(')  This  epopee  is  that  known  to  scholars  under  the  designation 
of  *'  Epopee  of  Izdkubar  or  Oisdhubar,^^  transcribing  purely  and 
simply  according  to  their  phonetic  value  the  characters  composing 
the  ideographic  orthography  of  the  name  of  its  hero,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  knowing  the  true  reading  of  the  name,  to  which  we 
shall  revert  in  chapter  zii.  All  the  f^menU,  so  flur  as  known, 
of  this  epopee  are  collected  in  George  Smith's  Chaldxan  Account 
of  OenesiSf  chapters  xi.-xvi.  The  translation  of  the  lamented 
English  Assyriologist  demands  a  serious  revision,  which  would 
improve  it  upon  many  points  of  detail ;  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
already  very  satisfactory. 

(•)  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Athenmum,  7th  December,  1872 ;  Fr. 
Lenormant,  Les  premieres  civilitatiom^  vol.  II.,  pp.  67-81 ;  Sayce, 
Babylonian  LUeraturCy  p.  27  ct  seq. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  tablets,  in  other 
words,  of  each  of  the  cantos  of  the  epic,  in  the  mutilated  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  will  fUrnish  the  proof 
of  this  affirmation. 

Tablet  /.—Wanting. 

Tablet  II, — The  beginning  is  destroyed.  In  what  follows  this 
hiatus,  Izdkubar  sees  in  a  dream  the  stars  fall  from  the  sky.  He 
sends  for  the  Seer  ]^-bani,  half  man  and  half  bull,  to  interpret 
his  dream. 

Tablet  III. — ^Ea-bani,  beguiled  by  Sharo^at  and  Harimat  (grace 
and  persuasion  personified),  decides  to  go  to  Uruk,  to  the  court  of 
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hdhubar.  Festivities  to  welcome  him.  Friendship  oemented  be- 
tweon  the  two  heroes. 

Tablet  IV, — hdhubar ^  following  the  advice  of  fia-bani,  sets  out 
to  attack  the  tyrant  Humbaba  in  the  cedar  forest.  Exploits  of 
the  two  heroes  on  the  journey. 

Tablet  F.— Defeat  and  death  of  Qumbaba. 

Tablet  VI. — Ishtar  proposes  herself  in  marriage  to  hdhubar  ;  he 
rejects  her,  while  reproaching  her  with  her  profligacy.  Ishtar, 
enraged,  persuades  her  father  Anu  to  create  a  terrible  bull,  which 
ravages  Uruk.  hdhubar  slays  the  monster  with  the  help  of  ^ 
bani. 

Tablet  F//.  — ^bani  consults  trees  for  an  oracle,  hdhubar 
tBkWs  sick,  and  has  frightful  dreams.  He  seeks  an  interpretation 
of  them  from  £a-bani,  whose  divining  power  forsakes  him,  so  that 
he  cannot  explain  them      Death  of  £a-bani. 

Tablet  F///.— Lament-ation  of  hdhubar  over  the  death  of  fia- 
bani.  Ill,  and  alarmed  by  his  visions,  he  decides  to  go  and  seek 
for  healing  and  the  secret  of  life  from  Hasisatra.  Journey  of  the 
hero.  He  meets  the  two  man-scorpions,  who  guard  the  rising 
and  sotting  sun.  Visit  to  the  garden  of  the  wonderrul  fruit-trees, 
guarded  by  the  nymphs  Siduri  and  Shabit. 

Tablet  IX. — Dialogue  with  the  two  nymphs,  asking  permission 
to  leave  the  garden  and  carry*  away  some  fruit,  hdhubar  meets 
the  boatman  Ur-bansh^  (or  Ur-Bel).  He  continues  his  journey 
by  water  with  the  boatman ;  they  end  by  sailing  upon  the  *<  waters 
of  death." 

Tablet  X. — hdhubar  reaches  the  country  of  the  river-mouths, 
beyond  the  *<  waters  of  death,"  where  dwells  gasisatra,  now  im- 
mortal.    He  questions  him. 

Tablet  XI — Hasisatra  answers  him  by  telling  the  story  of  the 
Deluge.  Purification  and  healing  of  hdhubar.  His  return  to 
Uruk. 

TahUt  XII. — Lament  of  hdhubar  at  the  tomb  of  fia-bani.  Mar- 
duk,  at  the  command  of  fia,  recalls  the  shade  of  the  seer  from  the 
<<land  without  return,"  and  causes  it  to  rise  to  the  celestial  abodes, 
amid  the  gods. 

Thus  in  this  epic  the  man-bull  comes  upon  the  stage  during  the 
**  month  of  the  propitious  bull,"  the  mouth  oVer  which  ttA  pre- 
sides, who  is  the  creator  of  this  marvellous  being,  as  indicated  by 
his  name  itoelf.     hdhubar  appears  in  the  character  of  a  true 
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Hercules  (on  the  relationship  of  this  hero  with  the  Greek  Her- 
cules and  the  Tyrian  Melqarth,  see  Sajee,  Babylonian  Literature, 
p.  27  et  seq. ;  C.  W.  Mansell,  OazeiU  archiolo^que,  1879,  p.  116 
ft  seq.),  during  the  month  which  is  placed  under  the  rule  of  Adar, 
the  Ghaldeo- Assyrian  Hercules,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  victorj 
of  the  hero  over  the  lion,  which  corresponds  to  the  Nemeean, 
ought  to  be  celebrated  in  this  canto  of  the  poem.  Izdhubar  triumphs 
OTer  IJumbaba  during  the  *' month  of  Fire;"  Humbaba's  name 
reminding  one  of  the  Combaboe  of  Uierapolis,  type  of  the  qedeah 
(Lucian,  De  dea  Syr,,  17-27),  whose  mythologic  character  resem- 
bles Geryon.  Elsewhere  we  have  shown  (Die  Magie  und  Wahr- 
Mogekuntt  der  Chaldater,  p.  196  [Chald,  Magic,  pp.  188,  189.  Tb.]) 
that  the  hero  of  Uruk  is  only  a  form  of  the  god  Fire  ;  his  yictory 
over  a  representative  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  humidity,  is 
nothing  but  a  variation  of  the  **  descent  of  the  god  Fire,  dissipa* 
ting  the  damp  mists,"  which  takes  place  during  the  month  Ab,  just 
as  the  Lion  discomfitting  the  Bull,  the  zodiacal  sign  for  this  month, 
is  another  symbolic  expression  of  the  same  thing  (Fr.  Lenormant, 
Le9  premHret  eiviUaationa,  vol.  II.,  p.  74).  Ishtar  demands  Izdhubar 
in  marriage  during  the  **  month  of  the  message  of  Ishtar."  The 
triumph  of  the  hero  over  the  monster  raised  up  against  him  in 
consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  despised  goddess,  is  the  last  effort 
of  his  unbroken  strength.  He  falls  ill  and  is  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  his  friend,  the  man-bull,  in  the  month  which  follows  the 
autumnal  equinox, when  the  sun  begins  to  decline.  Entering  then 
upon  his  journey  westward,  he  meets  two  man-scorpions  under  the 
sign  of  the  Scorpion ;  he  sails  in  Ur-b&nsha's  bark,  and  reaches 
the  ''waters  of  death"  at  the  winter  solstice,  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  over  which  Nergal,  the  god  of  death,  presides.  During 
the  **  month  of  the  Cavern,"  he  penetrates  the  hidden  retreat  whi- 
ther the  gods  have  carried  Hasisatra,  who  tells  him  the  story  of 
the  Deluge  in  the  eleventh  canto,  the  eleventh  month  having  the 
sign  of  the  Water-oarrier.  In  the  same  canto,  Izdhubar  is  cured  of 
his  sickness,  and  returns  to  Uruk,  because  in  this  month  (ShabatxE 
January-February)  the  sun  recommences  its  ascending  course. 
And  finally  the  description  of  the  deceased  on  his  bier,  in  the  valu- 
able monument  published  by  Clermont-Ganneau  (in  the  Revue 
archSologique  [vol.  XXXVIII.,  1879.  pi.  xxv.,  opp.  p.  887 ;  see 
also  p.  844  et  seq.  T». ] ),  watched  over  by  "  the  two  fishes  of  fia,' ' 
who  guard  his  destiny  in  the  other  life,  and  protect  him  until  the 
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integrity  the  list  of  the  gods  who  presided  over  tha 
twelve  inonths,(^)  and  who  had  been  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  the  myth  connected  with 
each  month.  With  all  this  help  we  begin  now  to 
comprehend  part  of  the  essential  features  of  the  cyclic 
construction  by  which  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
had  been  made  to  assimilate  with  the  twelve  parts 
(of  43,200  years  each)  of  the  great  period  of  318,400 
years,  and  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  transformed 
into  representatives  of  ten  of  the  solar  mansions. 

Conformably  to  the  indications  of  classic  literature, 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  year  (Shabat= January- 
February)  is  "the  month  of  the  malediction  of 
rain,"(^)  the  month  during  which  the  story  of  the 
deluge  is  told  in  the  epic  of  Uruk,  and  over  which 
presides  the  god  Ramraan,  "the  inundator."  If, 
then,  the  theory  of  Movers  be  correct,  the  creation  of 
man  and  the  first  antediluvian  reign  must  have  been 
connected  with  the  second  month  of  the  year  and  the 
sign  of  the  bull;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  shown  that 
the  second  month  (Air==April-May)  is  dedicated  to 
the  god  £a,  under  the  special  title  of  "  Lord  of  the 
human  species"  {bd  tenis^i).  The  first  month  (Ni- 
san=March- April)  is  "the  month  of  the  altar  of  the 

resurrection,  indicates  that  the  poem  places  the  apotheosis  of  £a- 
bani's  shade,  passing  from  the  subterranean  regions  to  the  hearen 
of  the  gods,  in  the  month  of  the  Constellation  of  the  two  fishes  of 
1^.  All  these  coincidences,  so  regular  in  their  sequence,  could 
not  be  simplj  fortuitous. 

(1)  G,  Smith,  History  of  Assurbampalj  p.  325  et  seq. ;  C^ndf, 
Jnscrtp.  oj  West,  Asia^  vol.  IV.,  pi.  83,  col.  iv. 

(')  Or  "of  the  malediction,  and  of  the  rain.*' 
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demiui^/'(^)  and  two  gods  preside  over  it,  Anu,  the 
primordial  god,  analogous  to  the  Greek  Uranos,  and 
Bel,  to  whom  is  attributed  in  a  8i)ecial  manner  the 
formation  of  the  organized  universe.  This  month, 
therefore,  is  that  of  the  Creation,(^)  or  rather  the  end 
of  the  period  of  Creation,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Cosmic 

(*)  In  Accadian  itu  bara  20^ jar.  The  last  word,  zaggar^  is  given 
as  an  epithet  of  the  god  Bel  (Ouneif.  Inscrip.  of  West  Afia^  vol.  II., 
pi.  47,  1.  48,  o-d;  oomp.  pi.  85,  L  65,  e-d). 

(')  Maorobius  tells  us  that  according  to  the  Chaldee  astrologers 
(In  Somn.  Scipionitt  I.,  21,  24),  at  the  very  day  and  hour  when 
the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  began,  the  sign  of  Aries  was  in 
the  South,  the  Moon  in  Cancer,  the  Sun  in  Leo,  Mercury  in  Virgo, 
Venus  in  Libra,  Mars  in  Scorpio,  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  and  Sa- 
turn in  Caprioomus.  Hence  originated  the  system  which  played 
80  large  a  part  in  the  casting  of  horoscopes  (see  Genesius,  Oom- 
merUar  uber  den  Jetaia^  vol.  III.,  p.  833  et  seq.),  and  according  to 
which  the  Zodiac  is  divided  into  two  halves,  solar  and  lunar,  con- 
taining the  houses  of  the  planets,  two  for  each  planet,  after  the 
following  order : 

LUNAR   SERIES. 


12.  Cancer  ....  Moon. 
11.  Gemini  .  .  .  Mercury. 
10.  Taurus  ....   Venus. 

9.  Aries Mars. 

8.  Pisces  ....  Jupiter. 

7.  Aquarius  .    .    .  Saturn. 


SOLAR  SERIES. 

1.  Leo Sun. 

2.  Virgo  ....   Mercury. 

8.  Libra Venus. 

4.  Scorpio Mars. 

6.  Sagittarius  .  .  Jupiter. 
6.  Caprioomus  .  .  Saturn. 
(Porphyr., /)<?  aritr.  NympK,  22;    Macrob.,  In  Somn,  jSietjp.,  I., 

21,  25.) 

It  is  this  system  that  the  coins  of  Antioch  in  Syria  indicate 
stamped  with  the  sidereal  Ram,  and  above  it  the  bust  of  Mars, 
whose  planet  has  its  lunar  domicile  in  this  sign  (Eckhel,  Doet. 
num.  vet.,  vol.  III.,  p.  284). 

Manilius  {Astronom.y  IV.,  v.  749)  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the 
Bam  of  the  Zodiac  was  the  object  of  a  cult  all  over  Syria  as  in 
Persia,  where  it  was  honored  as  being  the  sign  under  which  the 
world  was  bom. 
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Week,(^)  which  includes  the  duration  of  the  creative 

(^)  The  Chaldeo-Babylonians  most  certainly  did  not  knojv  or 
use  the  planetary  week,  to  which  classic  writers  attribute  an 
Egyptian  origin  (Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii.,  17  and  18;  comp.  Aul.  Gel., 
Noet.  ctUic.f  III.,  10,  whose  authority  is  Varro*s  book  Hebdomadef 
vel  De  imaginibus)^  and  of  which,  besides,  no  mention  is  found 
until  a  very  recent  epoch — the  first  century  B.  C.  (see  De  Witte, 
Gazette  archdotogique^  1877,  pp.  52-64).  The  allusions  supposed 
to  be  made  to  it  in  the  cuneiform  documents  (Candf,  Inscrip.  of 
West,  AsiOf  vol.  III.,  pi.  57,  6,  1.  57-61)  have  manifestly  another 
meaning.  The  ChaldaBans  and  Assyrians  had  instead  a  hebdomadal 
series  of  days  of  a  special  character.  They  divided  the  month 
into  four  equal  parts,  each  composed  of  seven  days,  from  the  first 
to  the  7th,  from  the  8th  to  the  14th,  fh>m  the  15th  to  the  2l8t, 
from  the  22d  to  the  28th.  The  month  containing  regularly 
thirty  days,  the  last  two  days  were  excluded  from  the  series  of 
four  hebdomads,  which  began  again  on  Ihe  first  of  the  following 
month,  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  (see  the  hemerologies,  published  in 
Cnneif.  Inscrtp.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  82  and  88,  translated 
by  Sayce,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.*  VII.,  pp.  159-168).  The 
days  of  rest  are  the  Seventh,  the  Fourteenth,  the  Twenty-first, 
and  the  Twenty-eighth,  when  '*  the  shepherd  of  men  must  not  eat 
meat,  must  not  change  the  garments  of  his  body ;  when  white 
robes  are  not  worn,  when  sacrifice  is  not  offered ;  when  the  king 
must  not  go  out  in  a  chariot,  and  must  not  exercise  justice  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  his  power ;  when  the  general  must  not  give 
any  commands  for  the  stationing  of  his  troops;  finally,  when 
medicines  are  not  to  be  taken."  All  these  prohibitions  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  days  in  question  are  days  of  ill  omen,  like  the 
19th  of  the  month,  to  which  they  equally  apply.  Thus  they  are 
seen  to  have  no  connection  with  the  Jewish  Hebdomad,  George 
Smith  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  (Hiatory  of  Asaurbanipal, 
p.  828),  which  is  no  more  lunar  than  planetary,  and  which  takes 
no  account  of  the  days  of  the  month,  but  forms  an  uninterrupted 
sequence  of  seven  and  seven;  the  seventh  day  being  always  a  sab- 
bath, not  a  day  of  ill  omen,  but  a  day  of  religious  rest  and  cele- 
bration. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  Assyrians,  if  not  the 
Babylonians,  made  use  of  this  arrangement  of  the  week  without 
giving  it  a  planetary  character  any  more  than   the   Jews  did, 
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vork,  and  before  which  should  be  reckoned  six  days 
of  the  gods  or  six  epochs  of  43,200  years,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  tradition  brought  away  by 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  and  set  forth 
in  the  Talmudic  treatise,  Rdah  hdshandh,  to  the 
effect  that  the  creation  began  with  the  autumnal 
equinox.(^)     On  the.  same  principle  that  makes  the 

making  it  parallel  with  the  lunar  hebdomads,  which  divided  the 
month  regularly,  and  that  they  recognized  the  sabbaths.  This 
last  fact  may  be  positively  inferred  from  the  passage  of  a 
fragment  of  a  lexicon  of  Assyrian  synonyms,  wherein  yum  nwj 
Ubbi,  "day  of  repose  of  the  heart,  day  of  joy,"  is  translated 
Mobattuvy  "sabbath"  {Cuncif,  Inscn'p.  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  H.,  pi. 
32, 1.  16,  a-b).  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  the  sacred  character 
of  the  number  7,  whence  proceeds  the  division  of  the  week,  dates 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity  among  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians, 
and  is  greatly  anterior  to  the  application  of  the  hebdomadal  con- 
ception to  the  group  of  the  five  planets,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  (see  Schrader,  in  the  Theolo^ische  Studien  und 
KriUken,  1874,  p.  843  et  seq. ;  and  in  the  Jakrbucher  far  protest- 
antitche  Theologiey  voL  I.,  p.  124). 

(1)  The  exactitude  of  this  restoration  is  attested  by  several 
witnesses  from  classic  antiquity.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (XL,  81),  fol- 
lowing Berossus,  says  that  the  Babylonians  carried  back  their 
astronomical  observations  478,000  years,  or  as  far  as  humanity 
itself.  And,  in  truth,  the  Chronology  of  Berossus,  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  extracts  fh)m  his  book,  reckoned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  mortal  reign  to  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  the  Persians,  472,928  years,  thus  divided : 

Antediluvian  period 432,000  years. 

Postdiluvian  period : 

Reigns  of  Evechdos  and  Chomasbelos     .    .       6,100      " 

First  Chaldaean  dynasty 84,080      •* 

Later  dynasties 1,758      '* 

CSoero  (De  Dhinat.j  I.,  19)  and  Pliny  (IlisU  Nat.,  VII.,  67)  substi- 
tute for  this  number  of  478,000  the  fuller  one  of  480,000.  The 
second  writer  adds  that,  according  to  Epigenes  of  Byzantium, 
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the  estimate  should  be  much  higher,  720,000  years  (Simplicius, 
in  Brandis,  SchoL  in  Aristot.^  p.  475,  coL  2,  doubles  even  this 
number,  making  it  1,440,000  years) ;  72  myriads  of  years  is 
the  translation  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  expression  of  200 
sars  of  8,600  years  each.  Now,  if  we  add  to  the  120  sars  of  ante- 
diluyian  times  10  sars,  5  ners  and  3  sosses,  which  we  gather  from 
Berossus  to  be  the  length  of  the  first  80  reigns  after  the  deluge, 
and  72  sars  for  the  first  six  cosmic  days  of  creation,  it  follows 
that  during  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Chal- 
dtoan  priesthood  must  hare  held  that  the  world  was  then 
approaching  the  middle  of  the  204th  sar,  which  had  gone  by 
since  creation  first  began  to  develop  in  the  womb  of  chaos.  Those 
who  laid  no  stress  on  an  exact  chronological  precision,  simply 
aiming  at  giving  a  statement  in  round  numbers,  would  naturally 
reckon  200  sars  or  480,000  years  already  passed. 

I  agree  with  Oppert  (La  Gtronologie  de  la  Oen^se,  p.  12)  that 
the  5,100  years  of  EvSchoos  and  Chomasbelos  should  be  added  to 
the  34,086  years  attributed  to  the  kings  of  the  first  Chaldsdan 
epoch,  although  the  expression  in  the  extract  from  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  given  in  the  Chronicon  of  Euseblus,  seems  rather  to 
indicate,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian,  that  they  ought  to 
be  deducted.  It  appears  to  me,  in  fact,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fundamental  traditions  of  Chaldaic  com- 
putation, the  length  of  the  postdiluvian  period  must  have  been 
longer  than  10  sars,  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  being  as  follows : 
As  I  said  above  (p.  282),  and  as  I  will  prove  more  in  detail  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  in  Berossus'  work  the  first  ten  generations 
after  the  deluge  constituted  a  cyclic  and  absolutely  mythical  pe- 
riod, consequently  an  epoch  during  which  the  reigns  were  still  of 
enormous  length,  though  of  far  shorter  duration  than  those  before 
the  deluge — as  may  be  perceived  by  the  ciphers  given  for  the  first 
two, — and  an  epoch  whose  total  figure  must  have  formed  an  exact 
number  of  ners  or  sars.  This  conceded,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  duration  of  the  first  ten  postdiluvian  reigns  reckoned  alto- 
gether up  to  10  sars,  on  the  model  of  the  ten  antediluvian  reigns 
reckoning  10  periods  of  10  sars  each.  These  10  sars  or  86,000 
years  would  usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  historic  or  semi-historic 
periods,  which  by  this  arrangement  would  be  found  to  begin  3,180 
years  before  the  coming  in  of  the  Elamite  dynasty  (called  the 
Median  by  Berossus),  which  conquered  Babylonia  and  Chaldtea 
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second  month  and  second  sign  of  the  Zodiax)  corre- 

2,28C  B.  C.  This  would  fix  the  startdng-point  of  history,  properly 
BO  called,  in  the  Lower  Bosm  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  about 
5,466  years  before  our  era.  From  that  time  to  the  Elamite  con- 
quest 76  reigns  would  be  reckoned  in  8,180  years,  which  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  about  42  years  to  a  reign.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  transition  from  the  enormously  long  and  fkbuluus  reigns 
to  those  of  a  normal  duration,  and  authentically  historical,  was 
not  altogether  sudden.  There  must  necessarily  have  been,  after 
the  10th  sar  posterior  to  the  Deluge,  an  intermediary  and  semi- 
historio  epoch,  during  which  might  be  traced,  as  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Genesis,  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life,  from  » 
duration  of  several  tliousand  years  down  to  that  tigure  of  116 
years  which  Berossua,  following  Chaldaic  doctrines,  accepts  as 
the  term  of  the  longest  possible  life  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world  (Censorin  ,  De  die  natal. t  17:  comp.  Pliny,  lUtl.  Nat.^ 
VII.,  50). 

As  for  the  Assyrians,  they  had  cyclic  computations  of  the  same 
order,  peculiar  to  themselves  and  differing  from  those  of  the 
Chaldeo-Babylonians.  Unfortunately,  we  know  next  to  nothing 
about  them.  We  only  have  the  record  of  King  Sharru-Kinu, 
the  conqueror  of  Samaria,  in  the  inscription  of  the  Bulls  of  Khor- 
sabad  (Oppcrt,  Trucrfpt.  de  Dour-Sarkayariy  p.  6, 1  57-69),  and  in 
that  of  the  Cylinders  (Cuneif  Inscrip.  of  West  Asia,  vol.  I.,  pL  86, 
1.  85;  Oppert,  Inseript.  de  Dottr-Sarhayan^i^  16  [I.  45]) :  '*  There 
have  been  in  all  850  preceding  kings,  who  exercised  dominion 
over  Assyria  before  mo,  and  derived  their  royal  authority  from 
Bel,**  CCCL  ina  menuti  malki  labirxUi  sa  eUamua  belut  AHur 
ebu  u  va  iUanapparu  balat  BeL  According  to  authentic  history, 
there  were  60  reigns  in  about  ten  centuries  from  Bel-pashqi,  the 
first  who  bore  the  title  of  King  in  Assyria,  to  Sharru-Kinu.  The 
anterior  epoch,  that  of  the  pontiffs  of  Asshur,  did  not  last  longer 
than  four  or  five  centuries,  consequently  could  only  be  reckoned 
as  inclading  25  or  80  reigns.  Therefore,  of  the  360  kings  men- 
tioned by  the  founder  of  Khorsabad,  at  least  260  are  fabulous. 
Unfortunately  he  does  not  inform  us  what  length  of  time  they  are 
supposed  to  fill.  Nevertheless,  the  figure  850  is  most  noteworthy, 
with  its  undoubted  cyclic  coloring,  which  connects  it  with  the 
eombinations  of  series  of  round  and  astronomic  numbers 
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spond  to  the  first  king  or  the  first  man,  the  third 
sign  is  that  of  the  Twins,  and  this  is  the  sign  of  the 
third  month  (Sivan==May-June),  which,  as  we  think, 
we  have  proved  to  correspond  with  the  legend  of  the 
fratricide  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  town,  fixed 
in  the  Bible  for  the  second  generation  of  men.  The 
fifth  month  of  the  year  is  the  "  month  of  fire,"  the 
fifth  sign  that  of  the  Lion,  which  personifies  the  fiery 
principle,  and  the  fourth  of  the  antediluvian  kings 
is  called  Ammen6n  in  Berossus,  ^ammanu  in  the  in- 
digenous documents,  "the  burning, the  fiery/'  Aft;er 
stating  these  facts,  could  the  following  be  regarded 
as  simply  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  coincidence? 
The  ninth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  Sagittarius,  the 
protector  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  Chaldeo-Baby- 
lonian  year  is  Nergal,  the  armed  and  warlike  god  par 
exceUoice;  the  Semitic  name  for  this  month  (Novem- 
ber-December) is  Kisiliv,  evidently  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  constellation  of  -Kcstf,  or  "  the  strong, 
arrogant  man,*'  which  is  several  times  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible.(^)     In  accordance  with  the  cyclic  system, 

(1)  Amos  v.,  8 .  Job  ix.  9  and  xxxviii.  31 ;  haiah  (xiii.  10) 
uses  the  expression  'Uhe  kesils"  to  designate  the  great  constel- 
lations of  the  heavens. 

Most  of  the  rabbinical  commentators  and  authors  of  the  ancient 
versions  have  interpreted  Ketil  to  mean  Orion.  But  our  observa- 
tion on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  month  KisUiv  ought  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  word  means  the  constellation  of  this  month, 
"which  is  the  Archer ;  and  this  rendering  agrees  very  well  with 
the  manner  in  which  Ke^tl  is  always  opposed  to  KimCih^  the  vernal 
group  of  the  Pleiades,  denoting  it  as  a  catasterism  of  the  end  of 
the  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter. 

In  a  communication  which  I  owe  to  the  obliging  friendliness  of 
Mr.  Saycc,  it  is  stated  that  a  fragment  of  a  celestial  planisphere 
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which  we  are  reconstructing,  the  ninth  month  and 
ninth  sign  should  correspond  with  the  eighth  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  who,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Genesis,  receives  the  name  of  Methdshelah,  "the 
man  armed  with  the  arrow,  the  archer." 

The  critics  have  been  impressed — and  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise — by  the  exact  number  of  365  years 
assigned  to  the  life  of  Han6k,  who,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  is  translated  to  heaven.(*)  Starting  with  the 
idea  that  this  figure  refers  to  the  days  of  the  solar 
year,  Ewald(*)  is  determined  to  prove  9an6k  to  be 
an  ancient  deity  of  the  renewal  of  the  year.  A  part 
of  the  opinion  of  this  illustrious  exegete,  however, 
should  be  treated  with  considerable  reserve  on  this 
point  With  the  Hebrews  the  year  was  exclusively 
lunar,  and  reckoned  354  days ;  the  Chaldeo-Babylo- 
nians  assigned  to  it  360  days,(^)  without  the  five  sup- 
plementary days,  which  the  Egyptians  added  to  the 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days.(*)     The  number  365, 

among  the  recent  Assyrian  acquisitions  of  the  British  Museum, 
settles  the  fact  that  the  Chaldeo-Assyrians  called  Orion  Dumuzi 
or  Tammuz. 

(I)  Genesis  v.,  28  and  24. 

(')  Oeachichte  des  Volkes  Israel^  2d  Ed.,  yd.  I.,  p.  855  et  seq. 
[8d  Ed.,  I.,  p.  880  et  seq. ;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  265  et  seq.   Tr.] 

(•)  **  Twelre  months  in  the  year,  6  sosses  of  its  days,  the  num- 
ber is  mentioned,'*  ianeirit  arki  sa  iatti  iJ^it  saliati  luH  yutmia 
tiunat  izzakaru  (Cuneif.  Inscrip,  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  III.,  pi.  52,  3, 
rev.,  1.  37). 

(*)  Besides  the  plain  text  which  we  have  just  quoted,  we  have 
other  proofs  for  the  determination  of  this  number  of  3G0  days  in 
the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  year : 

1^  There  is  not  a  single  month  for  which  we  cannot  find  the 
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which  coincides  with  that  of  the  days  of  the  year,  in 

date  for  every  day  to  the  30th,  inclusive,  in  the  historic  inscrip- 
tions, though  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  81st  day. 

2®  There  is  no  reference  anywhere  to  supplementary  days, 
either  in  the  dates  of  the  inscriptions  and  contracts,  or  in  the 
astrological  or  astronomical  documents. 

8**  We  have  two  records  of  observations  of  the  Vernal  Equinox 
(Cuneif,  Irucrip.  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  61,  Nos.  1  and  2j, 
found  together,  traced  by  the  same  hand,  and  evidently  made 
almost  at  the  same  time ;  the  day  of  the  Equinox  is  fixed  in  the 
one  instance  on  the  6th  of  Nisan,  in  the  other  on  the  15th,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  a  mean  error  of  five  days  between 
the  civil  and  the  true  year,  with  which  the  equinox  should  have 
occurred  regularly  upon  the  1st  Nisan. 

4°  The  astrological  tablets  which  give  the  augural  signification 
of  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  acknowledge  that  they  may 
occur  on  any  day  of  the  month  ( Cuneif.  Inaerip.  of  West,  AsiOf  vol. 
III.,  pi.  50,  1,  and  pi.  60),  which  proves  that  the  year  was  not  a 
lunar  one.  I  was  far  too  hasty  (in  my  Esacti  de  Commentaire  dea 
fraymenta  de  Beroae,  p.  200  et  seq. )  in  concluding  in  fiivor  of  a 
lunar  year  of  354  days,  offering  alternately  full  and  incomplete 
months,  since  we  have  two  mentions  of  lunar  eclipses,  one  on 
the  14th  Nisan  ( Cxinef,  Inacr.  of  Weat.  Aaia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  89,  6, 1.  43 
[ff-h]),  the  other  on  the  15th  of  a  month  which  is  not  named  {Cu- 
neif. Inacrip.  of  Weat.  Aaia^  vol.  III.,  pi.  51,  7),  and  a  report  made 
to  the  king,  unluckily  without  date  ( Cuneif.  Inacrip.  of  Weat,  Aaia, 
vol.  III.,  pi.  51,  0),  in  which  the  astrologer  speaks  of  having 
observed  the  heavens  from  the  27th  to  the  80th  of  the  month  Sivan, 
expecting  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  which  did  not  occur,  but  that  he 
determined  the  new  moon  on  the  1st  of  Ddz. 

Thus  we  at  once  do  away  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  Chaldeo- 
Babylonian  lunar  year,  which  was  sustained  by  Fr^ret  (Mem,  de 
V  Aead.  dea  Inacr.,  vol.  XVI.,  p.  205  et  seq.)  and  by  Ideler  (Hand- 
buck  der  Chronolofjiey  vol  I.,  p.  205  et  seq.),  and  the  hypothesis 
which  Letronne  defends  in  the  Journal  dea  Savanta^  for  1839  [see 
especially  p.  690  et  seq.,  p.  651  et  seq.  Tr.],  according  to  which 
the  Chaldseans  had  adopted  a  year  of  865  days,  corrected  by  an 
intercalation  of  a  day  every  four  years,  making  a  calendar  whrch 
would  have  served  as  a  model  for  those  of  Denys  and  Geminus. 
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an  Egyptian  or  Egypto-Hebraic  tradition,  assumes 
quite  a  different  aspect,  when  the  tradition  is  essen- 
tially Hebraio-Chaldflean.  Besides,  in  order  that 
Han6k  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  in  the  calendar  system  of  Genesis,  which  makes 
the  year  start  afresh  with  the  autunmal  equinox, 
Ad&m  must  correspond  with  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  and 
not  with  that  of  the  Bull ;  consequently,  Aquarius 
would  no  longer  be  associated  with  the  Deluge.(^) 
Thus  it  is  not  with  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
that  the  life  of  Han6k  coincides,  but  with  the  days 
of  the  astronomical  revolutions  of  the  sun,  which  the 
Chaldfieans  reckoned  at  first  as  365  days,  but  later, 
their  knowledge  of  the  sidereal  motions  having  ad- 
vanced, as  364  J  days,(^  and  with  which  they  harmon- 
ized their  civil  year  of  360  days,  the  only  one 
they  ever  employed,  by  means  of  a  cycle  of  inter- 
calation. (^)      However,   it    is    impossible    to    over- 

(1)  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  last  objection  could 
be  oyercomo  by  placing  Hanok  before  Yered,  just  as  the  Qainite 
Han6k  precedes  'Irtld. 

(')  Ideler,  Ueber  die  Siemhunde  der  Ckaldseer,  in  the  Abhand. 
htngen  der  Berliner  AkadcmiCy  for  1814,  Hist. -Phil.  Classe,  p.  217 ; 
Eandbuch  der  ChronoL,  vol.  I.,  p.  207. 

Some  have  erroneously  supposed  (Oppert,  Comjnentaire  de  la 
grande  Irucripiion  de  Khorsabad,  p.  176 ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Bssai  de 
Oommentaire  des  fragTnents  de  BSrose^  p.  191  et  seq.)  that  in  the 
cuneiform  texts  the  ideographic  expression,  MU.  AN,  NA^  '*year 
of  heaven,"  designated  the  solar  tropic  year,  as  distinguished 
ftrom  the  civil  year.  This  expression  is  a  simple  synonym  of  MU 
^iattu^  and  indicates  nothing  more  than  the  common  year. 

(•)  We  know  positively  that  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians  added  at 
IVequent  intervals  a  thirteenth  month  of  thirty  days  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  analogous  to  the  veadar  of  the  Jews,  and  called  maqru  ia 
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addariy  "incident  to  addar"  (Norris,  Asayrian  Dictionary^  p.  50; 
Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Assyrtsche  LeseM'dckc,  2d  Ed.,  p.  70,  No.  3).  At 
first  it  was  believed  that  this  frequent  intsrcalation  had  for  its 
object  the  correction  of  the  inexactitudes  of  the  lunar  year,  and 
should  be  referred  to  an  eight-year  cycle  analogous  to  that 
which  Cleostratus  of  Tenodos  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
(Ilincks,  Tramaciiona  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  XXIV.,  p. 
21  et  seq. ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Essai  sur  un  document  mathSmatiqiie 
Chaldieny  p.  84 ;  Essai  de  Commentaire  des  fra^gmenU  cotmoyoniquet 
de  BSrosty  p.  212).  But  this  idea  is  no  longer  tenable.  On  the 
contrary,  now  that  we  know  the  Chaldaean  year  to  have  been  8G0 
days  long,  we  are  perfectly  aware  /hat  the  intercalation  of  the 
maqru  sa  addari  became  necessary  every  six  years  to  bring  it  into 
agreement  with  the  solar  revolution,  which  reckoned  866.  As 
Sayce  has  correctly  perceived  ( Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archxology^  vol.  III.,  p.  1  GO),  we  have  here  the  key  to  the 
Chalda9an  cycle  of  12  years,  to  which  Censorinus  refers  (De  die 
natal.,  18).  If  the  computation  of  12  years,  with  two  intercalary 
months,  was  preferred  to  six  with  a  single  month,  it  must  have  been 
because  the  character  of  a  celestial  apocatastasis  was  attributed  to 
it,  for  Censorinus  says  that,  subsequently  to  its  renewal,  atmo- 
spheric changes,  abundant  harvests,  famines  and  sicknesses,  recur- 
red in  the  same  order.  Now,  every  twelfth  year  had  an  essentially 
apocatAstatic  character,  since  not  only  did  it  bring  the  solar  year 
into  accord  with  the  civil  year,  but  one  of  Jupiter's  revolutions 
was  then  completed  (12  years  in  length),  and  also  the  sixth  revo- 
lution of  Mars  (2  years),  from  the  bcj^nning  of  the  cycle.  But 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  it  was  evident  that  the  revolution  of 
the  Sun  should  be  reckoned  at  305}  instead  of  3Go  days ;  that 
consequently  the  intercalation  of  a  new  month  of  80  days  became 
indispensable  at  the  end  of  120  years  or  two  sosses,  and  that  like- 
wise each  120th  year  was  marked  by  an  apocatastasis  even  more 
important  than  that  of  the  ]2th  year,  since  Saturn  then  returned 
to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens  after  four  revolutions  (of  30  years 
each),  Jupiter  after  10,  and  Mars  after  60.  Hence  the  periodic 
return  of  years  when  not  one  only,  but  two  months  were  inter- 
calated, the  maqru  sa  addari,  after  addar,  and,  after  ulul,  an  ululu 
sinii,  "second  ulul"  (as  in  the  table  of  the  motions  of  Venus  in 
Caneif.  Inscrip,  of  We%t.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  63),  which  we  posi- 
tively know  to  have  been  of  30  days,  since  we  possess  a  hemer- 
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ology  of  it  (Cimeif.  Itucrip,  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  82  and  33). 
But  orer  aod  above  all  this  there  came,  at  intervals  far  apart,  years 
like  that  of  which  we  find  the  astrological  prognostications  in  Cu- 
neif.  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  III.,  pi.  66,  6,  when  three  months 
were  intercalated,  a  nisannu  ianft,  "second  nisan/'  an  ululu  «aiii2, 
"  second  ulul,' '  and  a  maqru  ia  addari.  This  year  of  1 5  months,  with 
its  triple  intercalation,  cannot  be  understood  without  admitting  a 
superior  cycle,  the  multiple  of  those  of  12  and  12D  years,  in  which, 
at  the  last  twelve-year  of  the  last  cycle  of  120  years,  the  inter- 
calation of  the  sixth  year  was  systematically  omitted,  in  order  to 
introduce  three  supplementary  months  together  into  the  12th 
year,  for  some  religious  and  astronomical  reason,  which  we  are 
unable  to  explain ;  so,  instead  of  an  exact  knowledge,  such  as 
we  have  in  regard  to  the  periods  of  12  and  120  years,  we 
must  here  rest  satisfied  with  a  hypothesis,  though  I  hold  that 
there  are  serious  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  great  cycle  consti- 
tuted a  ner  of  600  years,  embracing  five  periods  of  120  years  and 
fifty  of  12  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  all  these  periods  of 
a-itronomic  intercalation  must  necessarily  have  conformed  to  the 
preexistent  notion  of  the  system  of  numeration  by  sosses,  ners, 
and  sars.  Now,  we  know  positively  that  the  cycle  of  600  years, 
the  ner,  was  looked  upon  as  a  "great"  apocatastatic  "year"  (Jo- 
sep.,  Antiq.  Jud.f  I.,  3,  9),  for  not  only  did  the  600th  year  bring 
about  an  accordance  between  the  civil  and  the  tropic  year  of  365} 
days,  the  end  of  the  20th  revolution  of  Saturn  since  the  beginning 
of  the  ner,  the  50th  of  Jupiter  and  the  800th  of  Mars,  but  it  was 
almost  exactly  coterminous  with  7421  lunations  (Bailly,  Histoire 
de  V  Astronomie  ancienney  p.  66  et  seq. ;  Bunsen,  ^^gyptens  Stelle 
in  der  WelUgeschichie,  vol.  IV.,  p.  312  [Eng.  Trans.,  III.,  p.  447  et 
seq.     Tb.]). 

In  the  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  for  the  year  of  (Jil-Ishtar,  788 
B.  C.  (or  834  according  to  the  system  peculiar  to  Oppert),  we  find 
a  mention  of  a  cycle  karru  (Cuneif  InscHp.  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  II., 
pi.  62,  1.  30,  d;  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestiicke,  2d  Ed., 
p.  93,  1.  30 ;  Oppert,  La  Chronologie  Biblique  fixfe  par  les  Eclipses 
des  inscriptions  cuneif ormes,  p.  18  ;  G  Smith,  The  Assyrian  Eponym 
Canon,  pp.  44  and  62).  The  cycle  here  mentioned  is  certainly  not 
that  of  12  years,  nor  the  soss  of  60  years,  as  Ilaigh  supposed  (see 
George  Smith's  answer,  The  Assyrian  Eponymn  Canon,  p.  73 K  Iq 
fact,  60  years  before,  we  fall  upon  the  eleventh  year  of  Shf^ln^anut- 

17 
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look  the  fact  that  all  the  figures  relating  to  the  life 
of  Han6k  bear  the  traces  of  a  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  betrays  ideas  of  symbolism ; 
for  he  was  bom  when  his  father  Yered  was  162  years 
old  (9x6x3);  he  becomes  the  father  of  Methiishelah 
at  65  years  of  age  (7+6x5),  and  he  lives  300  years 
longer,  until  the  time  when  "he  is  transported  to 
heaven,  having  pleased  God,  while  the  angels  of 
heaven  fall  to  earth  in  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gression."(*)     He  is,  moreover,  the  seventh  of  the 

ashir  II.,  the  eponymate  of  Ishid-Raraan,  and  this  king,  who  care- 
fully records  all  the  events  of  each  year  of  his  reign,  mention- 
ing, for  instance,  the  cyclic  festival  celebrated  by  him  when  he 
began  the  second  eponymate,  after  having  completed  a  half  soss  on 
the  throne,  makes  no  such  statement  at  this  date.  Equally  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  recommencing  the  cycle  in  728,  the  epo- 
nymate of  Dur-Asshur,  nor  in  668,  eponymate  of  Mar-la-arme  and 
year  of  the  accession  of  Asshur-bani-abal,  any  more  than  in  714 
eponymate  of  Ishtar-duri,  which  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  soss  inaugurated  after  the  year  of  ^il-Ishtar  in  Oppert's  chro- 
nological system  (the  commencement  of  the  first  would  fall  within 
the  interruption  of  the  Canon  which  this  scholar  supposes  to  have 
occurred  between  Asshur-nirari  and  Tuklati-ababashar  II.).  The 
possibility  that  the  intercalary  period  of  120  years  may  be  the  one 
in  question  is  thus  done  away  with,  as  well  as  the  hypothesis  of 
the  soss,  and  consequently  the  shortest  period  under  consideration 
in  this  case  must  be  600  years,  the  "great  year'*  of  Josephus. 
We  may  add  that  the  beginning  of  a  ner  at  the  eponymate  of  ^il- 
Ishtar  would  imply  a  chronological  system,  only  differing  by  122 
years  from  that  which  we  believe  may  bo  restored  from  Berossus, 
if  we  place  this  eponymate  in  788,  as  seems  the  most  probable, 
and  by  146,  if  we  remove  it  to  834,  with  Oppert,  for,  in  the  first 
case,  by  going  back  8  ners,  we  find  ourselves  at  5588  B.  C.  (instead 
of  5466).  for  the  beginning  of  the  period  posterior  to  the  first  10 
Bars  after  the  deluge,  while  in  the  second  case  the  date  is  5634 
B,  C. 

(»)  St.  Iren.,  Adv.  httret.,  IV.,  16,  2, 
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patriarchs  from  AdAm,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  dwells  upon  this  peculiarity, 
referring  to  a  passage  in  the  Apocalyptic  and  Apoc- 
ryphal book,  which  bears  the  name  of  Han6k,(^) 
shows  that  the  Jewish  tradition  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  a  symbolic  interpretation  to  this  circumstance.(^) 
In  the  Chaldaic  tradition,  the  reign  of  the  seventh 
antediluvian  king,  who  corresponded  in  order  with 
Handk,  is  marked  by  the  last  of  the  divine  revela- 
tions,(^)  and  among  the  divine  protectors  of  the 
months,  the  deity  of  the  eighth  month,  the  month 
associated  with  the  seventh  of  these  primordial  mon- 
archs,  is  "  llarduk,  herald  of  the  gods,''  while  the 
month  itself  is  called  that  "of  the  opening  of  the 
foundation/'  Now,  if  the  name  Han6k  character- 
ized this  patriarch  as  the  "  Initiator,"  the  "  Intro- 
ducer" par  excellence,  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  life ;  he  is  a  type  of  right- 
eousness, of  purity  of  life,  and  prophetic  sanctity. 
Hence  originate  all  the  legends  which  Judaism  has 
grouped  about  his  name;(^)  hence  the  coloring  of  the 
local  traditions  of  Iconion  in  Lycaonia,  where  he  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Annacos,  and  represented 
as  a  prophet.(')     Hanijk,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was 

(1)  Ck>mpare  Jud.  Epiat.,  14  and  15,  with  Henoch,  I.,  9;  St. 
Jerome,  Oaial.  scr.'ptor,  ecclcs,,  s.  t.  ;  In  Tit.,  I.,  p.  708  [De  Viru 
Illuatr.  888.     Tr.]. 

(«)  Comp.  S.  Augustine,  Oontr,  Faust.,  XII.,  14. 

C)  Beros.,  Frajm,  9,  10  and  11  of  my  edition ;  see  the  second 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. 

(♦)  See  above,  p.  227,  note  8. 
•(*)  Steph.  Byi.,  v.  ^IkSviov;  Suid.,  v.  NavwaKd^, 
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deified  like  Sh^th,(^)  thus  happens,  in  the  essential 
features  of  his  physiognomy,  to  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Babylonian  Marduk,  "  the  herald 
of  the  gods/'  the  special  revealer,  the  common  medi- 
ator between  £a,  master  of  supreme  wisdom,  and 
men,(*)  he  whose  planet  (Jupiter)  watches  over  the 
maintenance  of  justice  in  the  world,  and  in  that  char- 
acter receives  the  appellation  ^kdeq  from  the  Jews ; 
finally,  "he  who  walks  before  £a/'(*)  just  as  Han6k 
"walked  with  Grod."(*)  But  Marduk  was  originally 
a  solar  personification,  and  has  always  retained  some- 
thing of  that  character  ;(^  his  name  is  simply  a  Se- 
mitic corruption  of  the  Accadian  Amar-utuki,  signify- 
ing "  sun-brilliance  ;'\*)  the  solar  number  of  365  years 
is  thus  specially  appropriate  to  him,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  when  the  Hebrews  first 
attributed  this  length  of  life  to  Handk,  they  borrowed 
it  from  a  foreign  computation,  where  it  was  founded 

0)  Suid.,  V.  J.ifi. 

(■-')  On  the  analogy  between  Marduk  or  the  Accadian  Silig-mulu- 
khi,  who  is  identified  with  him,  and  the  archangel  ^raoslia,  "  the 
saint  and  the  strong  one/'  in  the  most  ancient  texts  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion,  and  especially  with  Mithra,  as  he  was  represented 
after  the  times  of  the  Achsamenides,  see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie 
und  Wahrsagekunti  der  Chaldster^  p.  201.  [Chald.  Magic^  p.  195. 
Tr.] 

(3)  <<  I  am  he  who  walks  before  1^/'  a  hymn  makes  him  pay ; 
.  .  .  **  I  am  the  oldest  son  of  £a,  his  messenger,"  alik  maf^ri  ia 
£a  anaku —  .  .  .  ablu  riitt  ia  £a  abal  iipriiu  anaku  ( Cuneif.  In* 
scrip,  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  80,  3,  rev.,  1.  42-45). 

(*)  The  expression  **  walk  before  God"  ia  used  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  synonymous  with  "walking  with  God"  (Genes,  xvii.  1). 

(*)  Fr.  Lenormant,  Let  dieux  de  Babylone  et  de  V  Auyrie,  p.  26. 

(')  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  langue  primitive  de  la  Chald^e,  p.  869.  % 
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upon  the  assimilation  of  the  seventh  patriarch  to  the 
protecting  divinity  of  Babylon. 

We  should  now  state  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
Marduk  is  a  god  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  on 
the  earth,  and  in  Babylon,  where  his  tomb  was 
shown  ;(*)  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  last  of  the 
personifications  of  the  Sun,  found  in  the  cycle  of 
the  gods  assigned  to  the  months.  And  the  succession 
of  these  personifications  of  the  Sun  in  the  course  of 
the  calendar  is  essentially  significant;  it  expresses  the 
principal  phasGs  of  its  revolution,  its  alternations  of 
waxing  and  waning.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  month 
of  D(iz,  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  he  was 
"Adar  the  warrior,"  or  "the  Sun  of  the  South,  the 
Sun  of  Noon,"  who,  like  Adar-Malik,  corresponds 
to  the  Moloch  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine ;  the  impla- 
cable Summer  Sun,  who,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
the  intensity  of  his  flame  reaches  its  culminating 
point,  devours  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  who 
can  be  appeased  only  by  human  victims;  he  it  is 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  DAz,  slays  Du- 
muzi  (Tammuz- Adonis),  the  young  and  gracious  Sun 
of  the  Spring.(*)  Three  months  later,  in  Tashrit,  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  he  becomes  Shamash,  "the 
supreme  and  equitable  judge  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"the  director," '"the  law  which  enforces  the  obo- 

(»)  W.  Baudi«9in,  in  the  Hieologische  lA^aturzeitung  (Schilror), 
1876,  p.  75;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahraagekumt  der 
Chaldaer,  p.  139  [Chald.  Magic,  p.  132.     Tr.]. 

(*)  Td  iap  vrrd  tov  B^pov^  hvaipelrai  (Laurent.  Lyd.,  De  mens.^ 
iy.,  44,  p.  212,  ed.  Roether). 
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dience  of  the  lands  ;"(^)  the  Sun  of  the  Equinoxes 
dividing  equally  the  day  and  the  night,  exercising 
his  power  with  justice  and  moderation.  Marduk 
succeeds  him  in  the  month  of  Arah-shamna,  already 
ruled  by  the  hostile  power  of  the  sign  Scorpio,  the 
month  during  which  each  day  beholds  the  energy  of 
the  luminous  orb  diminish,  and  makes  it  descend 
one  step  toward  its  annual  decline.  Marduk,  adver- 
sary of  the  demons,  is  thus  the  Sun,  still  combat- 
ting the  advance  of  the  principle  of  darkness  and 
winter,  but  at  last  succumbing  in  the  struggle. 
He  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  eighth  month 
(October-November),  as  being  the  one  of  the  solar 
gods  represented  by  Mythology  as  suffering  periodic 
death(')  each  day  at  the  evening  hour,  when,  like 
the  Greek  Hercules,  he  ascends  the  sunset  pyre,(*) 
and  each  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^vinter 
season.  Nergal,  too,  the  god  of  death,  whose  name 
in  Accadian  meant  originally  "the  ruler  of  the 
tomb,"  ne-'Urugal,[^)  is  the  god  who  takes  his  place, 
succeeding   to   his   rule    in    the   month   of  Kisilivj 

(*)  Kittuv  qairit  uzni  ka  mat&ti  {Cuneif.  Intcrip.  of  West,  Asia, 
vol.  IV.,  pi.  28.  1,  1.  28), 

(')  Fr.  Lenormant,  Lm  dieux  de  Babylone  et  de  rAssyrie,  p.  25; 
Die  Magie  und  Wahrmgekuiui  der  Chaldaer,  p..  139  [Chald.  Magic^ 
p.  132.     Tr.]. 

(*)  The  ascension  of  llanSk  into  heaven  has  already  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Hercules,  who  ascended  into  the  celestial  abodes 
from  the  pyre  of  Mount  (Eta  (Ruperti  in  Henke'a  Magazine  vol.  VI., 
p.  194  et  seq.). 

(*)  Fried.  Delitzsch,  in  G.  Smith's  Ohaldmische  Oenetii^  p.  276 
et  seq. — See  the  titles  of  this  god  in  Cuneif,  Intcrip,  of  West.  Atia, 
vol.  III.,  pi.  67, 1.  69-77,  c-d. 
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"month  of  the  thick  clouds;"  Accadian,  Uu  gan- 
gannayf^)  the  month  ending  with  the  winter  solstice, 
this  being  the  very  epoch  of  the  annual  death  of  the 
Sun.(^     This  sequence  of  events,   this  continuous 

{})  In  order  to  satisfy  oneself  as  to  the  signification  of  this 
symbolical  Accadian  name  of  ttie  month  of  Kisilir,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  Cune'f.  Truer,  of  West.  Asia^  vol.  III.,  pi.  67, 
1.  43  and  44,  e-d,  where,  among  the  titles  of  the  god  B4imman,  we 
read: 

Accad.  ana  ffan^  Assjr.  ia  upe  "(god)  of  the  light  clouds ;" 

Accad.  ana  ffangan^sz  Asa  jr.  ia  urpiti  "(god)  of  the  thick 
clouds." 

(*)  The  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  day  of  the  periodic  death  of 
the  Sun,  is  immediately  followed  by  his  resurrection,  and  his 
setting  forth  on  his  ascendant  course.  This  explains,  in  the 
Dionysiao  worship  of  Phocts,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the 
nocturnal  ceremony  performed  by  the  Hoaioi  at  the  tomb  of  the 
god  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  orgiastic  festival  when  the 
women  on  the  mountains  awakened  with  their  cries  Licnites,  or 
the  new-born  Dionysos,  asleep  in  the  mystic  winnowing  fan,  which 
serves  him  for  cradle  (Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Oair.,  35).  The  sym- 
bolical Accadian  name  of  the  month  which  immediately  follows 
the  winter  solstice,  Tebit,  itu  abba  uddu,  **  the  month  of  the  cave 
(or  adyton)  of  the  (Sun)  rising,*'  undoubtedly  contained  an  allu- 
sion to  this.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  it  is  enough  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  to  recall  the  rites  of  the  festival  in  honor 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  young  Sun,  as  celebrated  by  the  Sarraceni, 
according  to  St.  Epiphanius  {ap.  Schol.  Gregor  Bodley.,  p.  48 ; 
comp.  Lobeck,  Aglaopham.^  p.  1227),  when  at  midnight  they  en- 
tered the  subterranean  sanctuary,  whence  the  priest  presently 
came  forth  crying :  "  The  virgin  hath  brought  forth  ;  the  light  is 
about  to  begin  to  grow  again."  This  ceremony  took  place  each  year 
on  the  2  >th  December,  the  day  of  the  NattilU  Solis  Tnuictif  in  the 
oriental  worship  of  the  Sun,  engrafted  at  Rome  in  the  third  cen- 
tury (Preller,  Romische  Mythologie,  1st  Ed.,  p.  756),  the  day  of  the 
festival  of  the  "Awakening  of  Melqarth,"  iyepaic  'H/>aif^ovf, 
at  Tyre  (Joseph.,  Antiq.  Jud,^  VIII.,  6,  8 ;  oomp.  Oontr.  Apion., 
I.,  18),  the  day  likewise  for  celebrating  the  great  Persian  fes- 
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tivftl  of  M libra  ([{aininer,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrb'dcher  der  Literatur^ 
1818,  I.,  p.  107;  see  especially  Wind Isch man n's  dissertation, 
Mithra^  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythenyeschichte  de*  Orient^  I^eipzig,  1857), 
when  he  was  born  of  a  stone  in  tbe  depths  of  a  dark  grotto  (S. 
Justin.,  Contr.  Tryphon.^  70;  comp.  Kabul,  a/^.  Porphyr.,  De  Antr. 
Nf/mpk.f  6).  We  know  that  it  was  felt  to  be  expedient  to  uproot 
the'je  essentially  popular  festivals  by  substituting  for  them  a  fes- 
tival applicable  to  tbe  new  religion,  and  therefore  the  heads  ot 
the  Church  in  the  We^t  fixed  upon  the  2jth  day  of  December,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  exact  anniversary  being  unknown  (see  the 
notes  of  P.  Petavius  on  the  works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  p.  87). 
The  Christ  was  to  them,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  new  Sun,  iS*)* 
novu^f  whose  material  birth  the  pagans  celebrated  on  the  day 
when  its  orb  recommenced  its  heavenly  ascension  (see  Creuzer- 
Quigniaut,  Religions  de  f  antiquity y  vol.  I.,  p.  354). 

The  sign  corresponding  to  the  month  of  the  new  birth  of  the 
Sun  in  the  depths  of  its  cave  has  Capricorn  for  its  zodiacal  sign, 
which,  as  we  observed  above,  is  represented  on  the  Assyrian 
cylinders  under  the  figure  of  a  she-goat  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
This  zodiacal  monster,  so  say  the  classic  writers,  is  ^gipan,  son 
of  Pan,  and  of  iEga,  the  goat-nurse  of  Jupiter  (Ilygin.,  PoeL  As- 
tron.,  II.,  28),  or  Pan  himself,  son  of  iEgipdn  and  of  Mgg  (Env- 
tosthen.y  Catasieriim,,  27 ;  Theo.  ad  Arat.,  Phanomen.^  t.  283), 
who  assumed  this  hybrid  shape  when  the  gods  took  the  appear- 
ances of  animals  in  order  to  escape  from  Typhon  (Hygin.,  Fab., 
196 ;  Poet.  Astron.,  II.,  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Germanic.  Caes.,  p.  60,  ed. 
Buhle;  comp.  Ch.  Lenormant,  NouvelU  galerie  rngthologique,  p.  82). 
But  according  to  others  it  is  the  goat  herself  that  nourished  Ju- 
piter (Schol.  ad  Germanic,  1.  c  ),  which  agrees  with  the  engraved 
stones  that  represent  iE^a  as  a  woman  holding  a  trident  and  a 
dolphin,  seated  upon  a  goat  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  with  Pan  close 
beside  her  (Impronte  gemmarie  delV Imtituto  ArcheologicOj  cent,  IV., 
Nos.  11  and  12),  and  with  the  arrangement  of  the  rustic  calendar 
in  the  Farnese  collection,  which  places  the  sign  Capricorn  under 
the  empire  of  a  goddess,  .luno.  This  authorizes  us  in  comparing 
the  zodiacal  goat  with  the  animal  of  the  same  species,  which,  in 
innumerable  myths  of  oriental  origin,  figures  as  nurse  to  the 
young  solar  god  in  the  grotto  where  he  is  concealed  in  infancy. 
It  Is  iEga  or  Amalthea  in  the  Cretan  fable  of  the  infancy  of  Zeua 
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(Preller,  On'ech.  MythoK,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  102  et  eeq.),  which  is 
quite  permeated  with  the  Phoenician  element ;  it  is  the  goat  Amal- 
thea,  which  in  the  Libyan  fable  nourishes  Dionysos  Amraonius 
(see  the  bas-relief  in  the  Mitsee  Napol/on,  vol.  II.,  pi.  xxix. ; 
Miiller-Wieseler,  Denkmaler  der  alien  Kumt,  vol.  II.,  pi.  xxxv., 
No.  411),  who  WB8  one  of  the  forms  of  the  divine  son  in  the 
Carthaginian  Triad  (J.  Derenbourg,  Comptea-Rendut  de  V  Acculdmit 
des  InscriptionSy  1874,  pp.  231-2136;  Philippe  Berger,  Gizette  archS' 
ologiqucj  1876,  p.  124;  Journal  Asiatiqne^  Aoftt-Scptembre,  1876, 
p.  264:  Fr.  Lenormant,  Gazelle  arcJieologiquet  1878,  p.  167),  the 
goat  which,  on  the  priestly  bead-band  of  silver,  discovered  near 
Batnah  (Gazelle  archeolojique^  lS7^t  pl«  xxi.),  figures  amon^  the 
most  important  symbols  of  Tanith,  divine  mother  in  this  Triad, 
80  that  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (III.,  73  ;  comp.  60)  conceives  the 
pair  Ba^aUIJammon  and  Tanith  to  be  Ammon  and  Amalthea, 
parents  of  the  Libyan  Dionysos.  And  although  a  male  M^ipan 
13  most  apt  to  appear  in  the  Greek  Zodiac  instead  of  this 
nursing  goat,  the  clue  for  such  a  substitution  is  furnished  us  by 
the  Phrygian  legend  of  Attys,  in  which  the  young  solar  god  is  fed 
with  the  milk  of  a  he-goat  (Pausan.,  VII.,  17,  6;  Arnob.  Adv. 
gent.,  v.,  6)  instead  of  the  milk  of  a  she-goat  (see  Fr.  Lenormant, 
Monographie  de  la  Vote  S>tcr^e  t^leimnienney  vol.  I.,  p.  368). 

Now  the  skin  of  the  she-goat  which  nourished  Zeus  became  the 
Mps  of  the  god  (Eratosthen.,  Cilaslerism.,  13;  Hygin.,  Poet.  Ae- 
iron,,  II.,  13;  Serv.  ac?  Virg.  jEneid.,  VIII  ,  v.  854),  the  Mg\s  on 
which  fish-scales  frequently  replace  the  goat-hair  (Ch.  Lenormant, 
Nouo,  gal,  Mylhol.,  p.  31),  the  symbol  of  tempests  (Ch.  Lenormant, 
Nouv,  gal.  MglhoL,  p.  30;  Gerhard,  Griech.  Mylhol.,  §  202,  1; 
Preller,  Griech.  Mylhol,,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  94;  Welcker,  Griech, 
GoUterlehrey  vol.  I.,  p.  167),  and  when  the  fish's  tail  gives  the 
goat  a  direct  connection  with  the  damp  element,  the  signification 
becomes  still  more  marked.  The  infant  god  nourished  by  the 
she-goat  in  a  cave  is  thus  the  new  Sun,  born  again  after  the 
winter  solstice,  increasing  gradually  in  strength,  hidden  by  the 
fogs  and  storms  of  the  •*  month  of  thick  clouds."  And  in  fact  all 
the  prognostications  of  the  astrologic  tablets  in  cuneiform  writing 
agree  in  demonstrating  to  us  that  in  Chaldea,  where  these  concep- 
tions had  their  origin,  the  month  of  Tebit  was  particularly  cloudy 
and  tempestuous. 

To  the  tempests  of  the  Zodiacal  Goat  succeed  the  diluvian  rains 
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retrogression,  is  reflected  in  the  construction  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of  the  line 
of  Sh^th,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
skeletonized  condition  in  which  it  has  come  down 
to  us.  But  the  signification  undergoes  a  complete 
change.  What  was  an  expression  of  the  phases  of 
the  solar  revolution  in  the  cycle  of  the  gods  of 
the  months  among  the  Ohaldseans,  what  in  their  tra- 
dition of  antediluvian  history  was  a  fatalistic  and 
almost  wholly  physical  evolution  of  the  existence  of 
the  world,  becomes  a  purely  moral  decadence  of  the 
whole  human  race,  which  "corrupts  its  way'*  by  sin, 
ceases  to  listen  to  the  divine  precept8,*and  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  errors  committed  of  its  free  will,  excites 

of  the  sign  of  the  Water-Carrier,  in  the  month  of  Shabai,  placed 
under  the  auspices  of  Ramman,  the  inundat«r,  raf^iqu^  **he  who 
makes  the  rain  to  fall,"  muiaznin  tunnuv  ( Cuneif  Intcrip,  of  West. 
AsiOf  vol.  I.,  pi.  65,  col.  4, 1. 67).  Ramman  himself  was  originally 
a  solar  god,  the  Sun,  represented  as  causing  and  producing  rain 
(Fr.  Lenormant,  Z^es  dieux  de  Btibylone  ei  de  I  Aasyrie,  p.  26;  Die 
Magie  und  Wahrsagekumt  der  ChaldtttTy  p.  140  [Chald.  Magie^ 
p.  182.  There  called  "Bin."  Tb.]);  he  Is  called  "the  Sun 
of  the  South  at  the  height  of  his  course"  {Cuneif.  Inserip. 
of  West.  Asia,  toI.  II.,  pi.  67,  1.  76,  c-d),  and  among  the 
secondary  personage?  who  form  his  cortege  we  find  Nip^u- 
shamshi,  "sun-rise,'*  and  Nuru-shamshi,  *' sun-light,"  besides 
Barqu,  "the  lightning,*'  Ish-birqi,  "the  fire  of  the  thunder," 
and  Taramft,  "  the  muttering  of  the  thunder*'  (Cuneif  Inscrip.  of 
West.  Asia,  vol.  HI.,  pi.  66.  obT.,  1.  17-20,  b).  The  rains  of 
Shabat,  which  renew  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  fi^m  which 
the  young  Sun  emerges  with  increased  strength,  become  a  symbol 
of  the  cosmogonio  deluge,  which  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  restored  perverted  humanity ;  in  the  heroic  epopee  of  Uruk 
they  are  represented  by  the  waters  into  which  Izdhubar  (?),  the 
fiery  and  solar  hero,  plunges,  in  order  to  be  healed  of  his  leprosy, 
and  recover  his  health,  his  brilliancy,  and  his  power. 
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the  anger  of  God,  drawing  upon  itself  the  terrible 
punishment  of  the  Deluge.  The  evolution  passes 
into  the  spiritual  order  and  becomes  an  occasion 
of  the  most  sublime  teaching.  The  symbolical 
dress  remains  the  same,  but  instead  of  embodying, 
as  among  the  Chaldseans,  naturalistic  myths,  it  be- 
comes the  figurative  garb  of  truths  of  the  moral 
order,  disengaged  from  all  gross  intermixture  with 
the  physical  order.  The  inspired  writers  here,  as  in 
all  the  first  part  of  GoiesiSy  have  given  the  first 
example  of  the  precept  which  was  subsequently  for- 
mulated by  St.  Basil :  they  have  taken  the  golden 
vessels  of  the  Gentiles  to  use  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  God. 

Thus  Han6k,  like  that  Marduk  some  features  of 
whose  physiognomy  he  has  retained,  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  Sun,  still  struggling  against  the  progress  of 
the  power  of  winter,  and  finally  succumbing  in  the 
strife,  he  appears  as  a  righteous  man,  who,  alone  of 
his  generation,  "walked  with  God,"  whose  piety  and 
sanctity  contrast  with  the  corruption  that  already  pre- 
vails among  his  contemporaries,  even  of  the  chosen 
line.  Moreover,  he  remains  on  the  earth  a  shorter 
time  than  any  other  one  of  the  Sh^thite  patriarchs, 
for  God  translates  him  out  of  a  world  unworthy  of 
him.(*)  After  his  disappearance,  corruption  reigns 
undisputed  on  the  earth,  and  hastens  the  visitation  of 
divine  vengeance.  And  the  signification  of  the  last 
two  names  in  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Sh^th,  before  righteousness  and  piety  again  appear  in 
N6at,  the  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Han6k, 

(1)    WUdonif  iv.,  10;  comp.  Sirack  xliv.  16;  Hcbr.  xi.  6. 
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Methfishelah  and  Lemek,  express  only  ideas  of  vio- 
lence analogous  to  those  suggested  by  the  names 
of  the  descendants  of  Qatn.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
in  the  accursed  race  the  "  man  of  God  "  (Methtisha^l) 
appears  as  the  fellow  to  "the  man  with  the  ar- 
row*' (Methtlshelah),  or  "the  murdering  man,"(*) 
recorded  in  the  line  of  the  blessed  son.  This  last 
contrast  seems  to  trench  upon  the  respective  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  portions  of  the  genealogies,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  Sh6thites  having  become  so 
perverted  as  to  have  sunk  morally  below  the  Qalnites 
tJiemselves.(^ 

I  will  not  farther  extend  these  observations,  which 
have  already  occupied  too  much  space.  Our  knowl- 
edge is  still  too  imperfect  to  allow  of  a  complete 
restoration  of  a  very  complex  calendrical  fabric, 
which  undoubtedly  may  be  traced  back  to  an  ancient 
date,(')  but  which,  far  from  being  primitive,  bears, 

(1)  Philo  (De  posterit.  Caini,  12  and  18,  pp.  231,  288,  ed.  Man- 
gey)  explains  Methiishelah,  e^mroffro^  Oavdrov^  finding  in  his 
first  element  mavcM  or  m^M,  "death,"  instead  of  mathy  "man." 

(')  The  name  of  MethOshael  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  a  lin* 
guistic  point  of  view,  since  it  is  absolutely  Assyrian  in  form, 
mutu-aa-ili;  far  more  Assyrian  than  Hebrew.  Fritx  Hommel 
{Zwd  Jagdinsckriften  A»urbambaUy  p.  22)  docs  not  doubt  that  it 
is  borrowed  from  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  and  remarks  with 
justioe  that  the  exact  preservation  of  the  Assyrian  sibilant 
in  the  Hebrew  ranks  this  adaptation  grammatically  in  the  class  oi 
such  as  were  made  during  what  he  calls  die  altbc^yloniiche  Periodey 
about  2000  B.  C. 

(»)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  determines  with  certainty 
the  terminus  pott  quern  of  the  possible  existence  of  all  this  calendri- 
cal construction,  which  is  2450  B.  C,  the  date  when  the  entrance 
of  the  Sun  into  the  first  point  of  the  sign  of  the  Ram  began  to 
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coincide  with  the  yernal  equinox  (Sayce,  Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Bib. 
Archmology,  vol.  III.,  p.  237).  In  fact,  tbe  observation  of  the  star 
Alpha  of  the  Ram,  called  in  Accadian  Dil-kar,  *♦  who  announces 
the  light,*'  and  in  ABsyrian  Titfl,  astronomically  determined  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  rih  iatti  {Cuneif,  Inserip.  of  West.  Asia^  vol. 
III.,  pi.  52,  8,  rev.,  1.  89).  And  the  signs  of  the  Chaldaean  Zo- 
diac could  not  have  "been  named  as  they  were,  before  this  event, 
since  those  of  Leo  and  Aquarius  at  least  owe  their  appellations  to 
the  climatic  conditions,  the  first  in  July  and  August,  the  second 
in  December  and  January,  that  of  Aries  being  due,  to  the  fact 
that  the  march  of  the  year  began  with  him.  He  is,  as  the  saying 
was  in  Accadian,  the  lu^lim  (the  expression  passed  into  the  form 
lulimu  in  the  Semitic-Assyrian),  meaning  the  *' Leader- Ram''  of 
the  flock  of  stars  in  the  zodiacal  belt,  just  as  Saturn,  among  the 
planets  which  are  represented  as  sheep  in  continual  motion  (in 
Accadian  lu-bad,  in  Assyrian  bibbu)^  is  the  lu-limy  the  ''Leader- 
Ram"  {Cuneif.  Inserip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  48,  I.  52,  a), 
as  being  the  loftiest  of  all  (in  Accadian  sak-uif  in  Assyrian 
kaivanu,  Cuneif.  Inserip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  32, 1.  25,  e-f), 
the  nearest  to  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  also  leading  all 
the  rest  in  importance  for  the  augur  (Diod.  Sic,  II.,  30).  The 
imagination  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians,  as  of  the  Western  Asiatic 
peoples  in  general,  saw  in  the  stars  a  vast  flock  scattered  over  the 
celestial  spaces,  and  each  orb  which  appeared  to  lead  the  course 
of  a  cluster  of  other  stars  was  a  lu-Um,  a  •*  Leader- Ram,"  or 
chief,  for  this  expression,  appertaining  to  pastoral  life,  finally 
became  a  poetic  way  of  designating  a  chief  or  a  king  ( Cuneif.  In- 
serip. of  West.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  31,  1.  41,  e^). 

The  period  about  the  second  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era  marks  a  decisive  epoch  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  his- 
tory  of  Chaldoea  and  Babylonia.  Then  it  was  that,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sharru-Kinu  I.,  a  king  who  came  from  Agadhd  in 
Northern  Babylonia,  and  of  his  son,  Naram-Shin,  was  formed  the 
collection  of  classic,  religious,  liturgical,  astronomical,  augural,  and 
other  books,  which  served  henceforth  as  a  basis  of  sacerdotal  cul- 
ture. Then  it  was  that  that  vast  and  learned  system,  at  once 
religious  and  philosophical,  was  definitively  established,  gathering 
under  a  great  hierarchy  all  the  divinities  and  all  the  faiths,  at 
first  peculiar  to  each  one  of  the  various  elements  which  had  gone 
to  make  up  the  population  of  the  Lower  Baain  of  the  Euphrates 
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on  the  contrary,  the  stamp  of  the  refinement  of  a 
long  sacerdotal  culture,  to  which  it  would  even 
appear  that  several  deposits  of  legends  artificially 
combined   had  contributed.(^)     It  suffices  to  have 

and  Tigris,  a  system  which  ancieotly  made  the  glory  or  Babylon, 
and  has  been  compared  to  the  Brahmanism  of  India  (Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahrtagekunst  der  Chaldxer^  p.  132  et  seq. ; 
845  et  seq.  [CkaldtMn  Mngte,  p.  126  et  seq. ,  827  et  seq.  Te.]). 
Like  Brahmanism,  that  sacerdotal  and  religious  reform  in 
Babylonia  was  essentially  syncretistic,  and  henceforth  Baby- 
lon became  the  classic  ground  of  the  spirit  of  syncretism, 
which  twenty  centuries  later  was  destined  on  this  yery 
ground  to  attain  the  proportions  of  a  Teritablo  intellectual 
disease,  after  new  alluvia  of  Jewish,  Hellenistic,  and,  finally, 
Christian  ideas  had  been  deposited  upon  the  ancient  indigenous 
bottom.  It  will  doubtless  occasion  some  astonishment  t4?find  this 
spirit  traced  back  to  so  remote  a  period  among  the  Chaldeo-Baby- 
lonians,  for  a  tendency  to  syncretism  is  a  mark  of  old  age  and  of 
decay,  which  only  crops  forth  at  a  late  stage  in  the  march  of  the 
intellectual  and  religious  development  of  nations.  But  the  con- 
ception of  a  later  age  is  essentially  relative,  and  cannot  be  used 
alone  to  determine  an  epoch.  Twenty  centnries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Chaldea,  like  Egypt,  was  a  land  which  reckoned  the 
anterior  duration  of  its  culture  by  thousands  of  years,  with  its 
eclipses  and  renewals,  having  pushed  its  speculations  to  a  singu- 
larly advanced  stage  of  refinement,  and  given  incontestable  evi- 
dences of  old  age  It  bordered  upon  the  epoch  when  it  was  ready 
to  lie  immoveable  for  centuries  in  the  mould  of  the  past,  after  the 
fashion  of  China 

(1)  So  far  it  seems  evident  that  the  symbolic  Accadian  nomen- 
clature of  the  months  and  the  choice  of  their  protecting  deities 
roust  have  preceded  the  nomenclature  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  served  as  its  point  of  departure.  As  to  the  Semitic  no- 
menclature of  the  months,  which  we  find  to  be  common  to  tbe 
Assyro-Babylonians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Jews  of  the  last  epoch, 
we  cannot  so  far  positively  determine  its  existence  by  cuneiform 
texts  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century  before  our  era. 
Sayce  (Trant,  of  the  Society  of  Bibl  Arehmology^  vol.  III.,  p.  287  et 
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settled  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  determined 
several  points,  which  enable  a  partial  apprehension 
of  their  essential  economy. 

What  was  of  consequence  to  us  was  to  show  that 
the  Chaldseans  had  placed  the  ten  antediluvian  pa- 
triarchs in  ten  of  the  solar  mansions,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  fact  exercised  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  formation  of  the  list  of  patriarchs  in 
the  Hebrew  tradition,  as  collected  and  received,  pri- 
marily by  the  writer  of  the  Elohist  document,  later 
by  the  final  editor  of  Grenesis. 

An  undoubted  Chaldeo-Babylonian  influence  cAr- 

seq.)  has  produced  arguments  of  some  value  to  establish  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  been  invented,  not  by  the  Babylonians  or 
Assyrians  but  more  probably  by  the  Aramasans,  perhaps  by  the 
people  of  Harran,  which  appears  in  the  cuneiform  documents  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  centres  of  astrological  culture  (Cuneif, 
Inscrip.  of  Went.  AHa,  vol.  III.,  pi.  67,  1.  28,  a-b;  see  Sayce, 
Trant  of  the  Soc,  of  Bibl.  Arckteology,  vol.  ill.,  p.  168).  The 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  this  point  has,  however,  been 
overlooked  by  the  learned  Oxford  Assyriologist.  It  is  derived 
fW>m  the  name  of  the  month  Tebet,  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
xodiacal  she  goat,  which  has  this  signification  in  the  Aramaic 
idiom  only.  It  is  at  least  quite  certain  that  in  Assyria,  parallel 
to  the  customary  names  of  the  months,  and  as  occasional  syno- 
nyms, some  traces  of  an  entirely  different  nomenclature  can  be 
found  of  a  more  decidedly  Assyrian  type,  in  which  Sivan  was 
called  KuzaUu  and  Tebet  tamf^  (Fried  Delitzsch,  Astgriache  Lt- 
aeatUcket  2d  Ed.,  p.  70).  The  earliest  known  Assyrian  inscription 
on  which  a  king's  name  may  be  read,  that  of  Ramman-nirari,  son 
of  Pudilu,  who  reigned  during  the  second  haif  of  the  fourteenth 
century  B.  C.  {Cuneif,  Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  44  and 
45),  contains  an  appellation  of  this  feries,  not  identified  so  far, 
for  the  date  is  that  of  the  month  of  Muf^ur  ildni,  **  gift  of  the  gods." 
See  for  further  details  the  fourth  appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
present  volume. 
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ried  this  cyclic  and  calenJric  conception  into  the 
Mazdeisra  of  Iran,  there  creating  a  fabric  of  the  same 
nature,  but  simpler  and  with  less  pretentious  num- 
bers, which  we  find  expounded  in  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  Bandehesh.(^)  The  twelve  millen- 
niums, which  included  the  existence  of  the  world, 
ending  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  each  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs.  The  creation 
took  place  in  the  Ram,  and  the  first  three  signs  cor- 
respond with  the  first  cosmic  age  of  3000  years,  which 
was  reckoned  from  the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the 
formation  of  man.  This  event  transpired  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  millennium  of  Cancer,  that  is  to  say 
under  the  sign  corresponding,  in  the  Biblical  geneal- 
ogy, to  En6sh,  the  second  primordial  typical  man,  the 
repetition  of  Ad^m,  the  same  sign  under  whose  au- 
spices is  placed  in  the  Chaldeean  calendar  the  month 
of  the  "gift  of  the  seed,"  m  kulga,  meaning  the  seed 
or  germ  of  animated  l>eings,  for  such  in  Accadian  is 
the  special  meaning  of  the  word  kul,  the  designation 
of  the  seed  of  vegetable  matter  being  he.  The  domin- 
ation of  the  three  signs,  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  ex- 
tends over  the  3000  years,  which  Gray6maretan  and 
the  typical  Bull  passed  on  the  earth,  shielded  from  the 
powers  of  evil.  The  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  the 
ibrces  of  Angr6mainyus  marks  the  opening  of  the  mil- 
lennium of  the  sign  of  Libra,  which  was  formerly  that 
of  the  claws  of  the  Scorpion,  and  still  more  anciently 
that  of  the  first  Scorpion.(^)     The  Spirit  of  evil  in- 

(1)  See  Spiegel,  Erdnisehe  Alterthumakunde,  toI.  I.,  pp.  602-507. 
(')  It  is  known  that  at  the  time  of  Eudoxius,  of  Aratos,  and 
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etigates  the  Scorpion,  which  strikes  the  typical  Bull 
dead,  and  thirty  years  after  succeeds  in  slaying  Grayd- 
maretan ;  the  Ohaldflean  Epos  of  the  City  of  Uruk 
represents  its  hero,  in  the  canto  corresponding  to  this 
sign,(*)  as  attacked  by  the  sickness  which  compelled 
him  to  seek  recovery  at  the  hands  of  IJasisatra,  in  that 
place  whither  the  gods  had  transported  him  to  live 
forever,  and  at  the  same  time  as  losing  his  friend  and 
counsellor,  £a-bani,  the  man-bull,  struck  down  by  the 

eTen  when  Hipparchus  wrote  his  Greek  commentary  on  that  poet, 
the  Qreek  Zodiac  did  not  as  yet  include  the  sign  of  Libra ;  the 
constellation  of  the  Scorpion,  which  occupies  41°  in  the  heayens, 
was  reckoned  as  two  signs,  one  formed  by  the  body  of  the  animal, 
the  other  by  its  elaws,  the  latter  filling  the  place  subsequently 
occupied  by  Libra  (Letronne,  Sur  Vorigine  du  Zodiaque  grec,  p. 
20,  extrait  du  Journal  des  Savants  de  1839  [see  that  Joumaly  Sept., 
1839,  p.  538.  Tr.]  ).  This  was  likewise  the  case  among  the 
ChaldsBans,  and  positive  texts  speak  of  the  Scorpion  as  presiding 
over  the  eighth  month  (Fox  Talbot  in  7Van«.  of  the  Soe.  of  Bibl, 
Archeology ^  Yol.  IV.,  p.  260),  and  as  a  double  sign  (Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  Lm  premieres  civilisations,  toI.  IL,  p.  68),  a  statement  con- 
firmed by  the  cylinders,  whereon  we  find  two  Scorpions,  and  not 
one  alone,  figured  at  the  same  time  as  zodiacal  emblems  (Lajard, 
Culte  de  Mithra^  pi.  liii.,  No.  8,  and  Ixii.,  No.  4).  This  agrees 
with  the  mythologio  conception  of  the  two  roan-scorpions  who 
guard  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  (G.  Smith,  Ckaldtean  Account  of 
Genesis,  p.  248  [Revised  Ed.,  p.  259.  Tb.]  ),  an  arrangement 
which  must  necessarily  have  resulted  in  placing  one  of  the  two 
at  the  equinoctial  point  of  the  Ecliptic. 

(1)  It  seems  to  me  incontestable  that  the  fVagments  of  the  tab- 
lets or  songs  of  the  Epopee  of  Uruk,  reckoned  by  George  Smith 
"  {Chaldaan  Account  of  Genesis ^  chap,  xv.)  as  the  yiiith  and  ixth, 
should  belong  to  cantos  vii.  and  viii.,  and  that  the  lamented 
English  Assyriologist  made  up  his  xth  Tablet  of  fragments,  which 
in  the  original  belonged  to  two  different  tablets  or  cantos,  the 
ixth  and  xth.  We  used  this  restoration  in  our  analysis  of  the 
poem  (p.  248,  note  4)  above. 

18 
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poisoned  prick  of  a  gad-fly  (tUbukku).  In  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Bundehesh  the  remainder  of  the  millen- 
nium, thus  initiated,  is  filled  by  the  birth  of  Mashya 
and  Mashyftna,  by  theur  first  descendants  and  the 
reign  of  Yima,  formerly  being  given  up  entirely  to 
Yima,(*)  while  he  was  still  regarded  as  the  first  man. 
The  millennium  of  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  is  occu- 
pied with  the  reign  of  Azhi-Dah^ka,  terrestrial  per- 
sonification of  the  evil  principle.  That  of  Sagittarius 
opens  with  the  defeat  of  this  tyrant  by  Thraetaona,  the 
armed  and  fighting  hero,  and  ends  with  the  prophetic 
mission  of  Zarathustra.  The  last  three  millenniums 
of  Capricornas,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces  comprise  the 
yet  unfinished  period  of  time  posterior  to  the  Re- 
vealer  of  the  Law,  so  that  for  a  Chaldsean  of  the  age 
of  Nabu-kudurri-ugur  (Nebuchadnezzar),  or  a  cotem- 
porary  of  the  Seleucides  like  Berossus,  the  duration 
of  the  mythical  post-diluvian  ages,  and  of  the  authen- 
tically historic  times  following,  had  not  yet  exhausted 
the  period  of  43,200  years  corresponding  to  the  last 
month  of  the  year  and  to  the  last  sign  of  the  Zodiac. 
We  have  determined  the  cyclic  character  and  the 
origin  of  the  sum  total  assigned  to  the  age  of  the 
human  race  anterior  to  the  deluge  by  Chaldee  tra 
dition.  This  total  number  does  not  offer  itself  to  us 
in  ten  equal  parts ;  in  the  detailed  figures  which  give 
the  duration  of  each  reign,  the  reigns  are  unequal. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that,  although  an  exact 
mathematical  relation  between  the  two  orders  of  num- 
bers be  lacking,  a  certain  connection  may  be  proved 

(»)  Teskt.  XVII.,  30. 
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between  tlie  iaequality  of  the  reigns  and  the  ine- 
quality of  the  space  occupied  in  the  heavens  by  the 
constellations  which  have  given  their  names  to  the 
corresponding  solar  mansions.  The  longest  reigns 
coincide  with  the  largest  constellations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Taurus  .   .  35°  in  measurement — Adoros  ...  10  ear?  reign. 
Leo    ...  86°  **  •— Ammenon     .  12    "        «* 

Virgo    .    .  48°  "  —Amegalaros  .  18    **        " 

Scorpio     .  41°  "  — Edoreachos   .  18    *•        ** 

Aquarius  .  89°  **  — Xisuthros     .18    "        ** 

On  the  other  hand,  Capricorn  us,  which  only  occu- 
pies 23°,  corresponds  with  the  reign,  eight  sars  long, 
of  Obartes;  Sagittarius — 27° — with  the  10  sars  long 
reign  of  Amempsinos.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the 
following  figures  seem  to  controvert  this  general 
rule: 

Gemini     .  24°  in  measurement — Alaparos   .    .    3  sars  reign. 
Cancer .   .  19°  "  — -AmiUaros      .  18    **        " 

But  here  we  may  imagine  an  inversion  of  numbers 
between  the  two  reigns,  or  a  faulty  division  made  by 
some  recorders  at  second  hand  in  the  sura  total  of 
16  sars  for  the  two  reigns  together,  a  number  which 
accords  well  enough  with  the  proportion  of  the  other 
numbers  on  the  list. 

We  are  lacking  in  too  many  of  the  necessary  ele- 
ments for  the  ex^ct  solution  of  the  problem  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  any  but  approximate  re8ults.(^) 

(})  There  is  a  really  serious  objection  to  the  coiyecture  stated 
aboTOy  and  we  have  no  desire  to  weaken  its  force,  namely,  that  in 
the  astronomic  and  astrologic  tablets,  so  far  known  to  us,  isolated 
stars  are  always  referred  to,  several  hundreds  of  these  being  men- 
tioned, each  one  designated  by  an  individual  name ;  but  there 
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has  noTer  yet  been  discoyered  the  vestige  of  a  mention  of  a  con- 
stellation fonned  of  several  stars.  Likewise,  in  collating  that 
which  we  read  in  the  indigenous  documents,  and  what  has  been 
preserved  by  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (II.,  80),  on  the  subject  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chaldees  divided  the  zodiacal  belt,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  reference  to  a  chief  star,  giving  its  name  to 
each  sign,  and  to  three  others,  chosen  to  act  as  its  attendants  (see 
the  third  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  A).  But  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  a  fully  developed  catasterism  was  made 
to  correspond  with  each  sign,  constructed  like  those  which,  in 
Greek  astronomy,  are  designated  by  the  same  names  as  the  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  forming,  in  the  series  of  antediluvian 
kings,  groups  of  seasons,  to  which  should  be  added  the  figures  of 
the  reigns  after  the  following  manner,  and  by  admitting  besides 
an  interchange  of  numbers  between  Alaparos  and  Amillaros,  a 
construction  would  be  obtained  which  in  certain  respects  is 
remarkable : 

Adfiros,  \     oj. 

Alaparos,  /     ^"^  ^"• 

SUMMER    80LSTICB. 

Amillaros,  ^ 

Ammenon,  V     83  sars. 

Amegalaros,         J 

AUTUMNAL    EQUINOX. 

Da6nos,  1 

Eddreschos,  >     88  sars. 

Amempsinos,        J 

'winter  solstice. 

Once  established  thus,  this  construction  seems  the  reflex  of 
a  theory  of  the  inequality,  or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  of  the 
anomaly  of  the  Sun,  which  makes  the  length  of  the  different 
seasons  unequal,  a  still  more  imperfect  theory  than  that  of  Eu- 
doxius  (with  which  we  are  acquainted  through  a  papyrus  in  the 
Louvre:  Notices  et  extraiU  des  mantuerits,  vol.  XVIII.,  2d  Part,  p. 
74  et  seq.),  but  resembling  it  in  a  common  error,  the  exaggeration 
of  the  interval  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter 
solstice,  considered  as  the  longest  season  of  the  year,  Hipparohus, 
on  the  contrary,  subsequently  discovering  it  to  be  the  shortest. 
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It  18  probable,  in  fact  it  seems  certain,  that  the 
Biblical  numbers  for  the  antediluvian  period  must 
have  possessed  a  cyclic  character  equally  with  those 
accepted  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  those  which  we  find 
in  the  Mazdean  cosmogony.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  accept  with  any  show  of  reason  a  chronologic 
revelation  of  divine  origin,  specially  the  revelation  of 
a  chronology  the  true  text  of  which  is  unknown  to 
us,  which  comes  handed  down  to  us  in  a  singularly 
corrupted  state,  with  variations  which  pass  far  be- 
yond all  ordinary  limits  in  similar  cases.  The  figures 
in  Genesis  must  consequently  be  considered  from  a 
purely  human  standpoint,  like  those  of  any  other 
book,  weighed  in  the  same  balance  of  criticism. 
And,  moreover,  however  remarkable  may  have  been 
the  memory  of  the  ancients,  during  those  ages  when 
they  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  art  of  writing,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  they  could  have  preserved 
so  exact  a  record  of  the  age  of  the  first  men(^),  at  an 
epoch  too  when  human  speech  did  not  even  possess  a 
terminology  to  express  so  considerable  a  lapse  of 
time. 

We  are  thus  forcibly  impelled  to  refuse  all  historic 
character  to  the  figures  of  longevity  ascribed  by  the 

(1)  Knobel  (Die  Oenem,  2d  Ed.,  p.  69  [8d  £4.,  by  Dillmann, 
p.  120.  Tb.]  )  has  entirely  reAited  those  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  cut  down  to  proportions  humanly  probable  the 
liTes  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  by  supposing  that  the  term 
zhAn&hy  "year,"  applies  to  periods  which  differ  from  and  are 
much  shorter  than  the  year  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  year  of  860  days  of  the  Babylonians,  used 
in  the  Elohist  narrative  of  the  Deluge  (compare  Oenuit  vii.  1] 
and  24  with  viii.  4  and  5). 
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Bible  to  the  antediluvian  patriarcns,  and  simply  to 
r^ard  them  as  cyclic  numbers.  But,  as  Noeldeke(*) 
has  judiciously  remarked,  these  numbers  are  at  the 
present  writing  so  uncertain  that  the  really  scientific 
study  of  them  is  almost  impossible.  We  do  not  pos- 
sess a  single  really  ancient  manuscript,  or  one  belong- 
ing to  a  family  unconnected  with  the  three  versions  of 
the  canonical  Hebrew  text,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Samaritan  text.  And  these  three  versions  differ  very 
materially  the  one  from  the  other,  and  in  these  di- 
vergences St.  Augu8tine(^  does  not  hesitate  to  recog- 
nize, as  science  has  been  compelled  to  do  to-day,  the 
trace  of  artificial  and  systematic  alterations.  These 
alterations,  as  every  one  is  agreed  in  admitting,  the 
rigorously  orthodox,  no  less  than  the  rationalistic 
thinker,(*)  were  the  result  of  the  scruples  aroused  by 
the  relatively  enormous  figures  of  the  original  text, 
which,  however,  never  appears  to  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  accept  the  vast  periods  of  the  Chaldseans. 
Perhaps  these  primitive  figures  may  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  those  which  Genesis^  as  we  possess  it, 
has  recorded  as  being  the  total  duration  of  the  life  of 
each  of  the  patriarchs,  a  point  upon  which  the  three 

(1)  Vntertuchmgen  2uw  Kritik  det  Alten  TestamenU^  p.  110. 

(»)  De  Ov,  Dei,  XT.,  18,  1. 

(S)  It  18  needless  to  say  that  I  refer  here  only  to  scholars, 
among  whom  the  Church,  bj  the  grace  of  God,  claims  a  goodly 
number.  The  number  of  narrow  and  half  enlightened  minds, 
who  consider  themseWes  compelled  to  defend  as  a  dogma  the 
system  of  4004  years  fW>m  the  Creation  to  the  Christian  era,  is 
eontinually  on  the  decrease. 
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versions  are  almost  exactly  agreed,(0  a  proof  that 
there  has  been  much  less  remodeling  done  here  than 
elsewhere.  By  adding  these  together  we  obtain  a 
total  of  8575  years  according,  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
8551  according  to  the  Septuagint,  which  differs  by 
very  little  (65  years  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew 
figures)  from  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  of 
years  adopted  by  the  Chaldseans,  or  144  sosses  or 
cycles  of  60  year8.(^ 

(1)  See  these  figures : 

Hebrew,        S^tuagint.        Samaritan, 

Ad&m 980  930  980 

ShSth 912  912  912 

Enosh 905  905  906 

QSn&n 910  910  910 

Mahalar^l  ......   895  895  895 

Yered 962  962  847 

Qanok 865  865  865 

Methiishelah 969  969  720 

Lemek  .    .   '. 777  768  653 

N6a||i,  to  the  Deluge  .   .   600  600  600 

The  agreement  is  complete  between  the  three  versions  until  we 
eome  to  Mabalal^el.  It  continues  to  the  end  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Septuagint,  save  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  life  of  Lemek. 
The  Samaritans  systematically  curtailed  the  existences  of  Yered, 
Methftshela]^  and  Lemek  so  as  to  make  them  come  to  an  end 
oontemporaneously  in  their  chronological  system,  immediately 
before  the  Deluge. 

(')  It  18  quite  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  this  figure  of 
8640  years,  or  144  sosses,  gires  another  cyclic  number  in  the 
peculiar  system  of  Chaldeo-Babylonian  numeration,  12  periods  of 
12  sosses  of  60  years  each,  or  the  60t.h  part  of  the  totality  of  the 
grand  revolution  of  518,400  years,  the  result  of  12  periods  of  12 
sars  of  60  sossee  each.  If  this  figure  were  that  given  primitively 
in  the  Bible,  a  cycle  must  have  been  regarded  as  entirely  com- 
pleted betw^n  the  creation  of  man  and  the  Deluge,  while  the 
system  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Chaldsdans  regarded  the 
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If,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  admit  (an  hypothe- 
sis (^)  first  suggested  by  Ernest  von  Bunsen),  these 
figures  of  the  total  duration  of  the  life  of  the  first 
patriarchs,  which  appear  to  have  been  but  little 
altered,  and  between  which  the  agreement  is  most  com- 
plete, give  by  their  addition  the  primitive  number  of 
Genesis  for  the  period  of  the  antediluvian  age,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  attribute  the  construction  of  the  gene- 
alogy, as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  to  an  early  work  of 
curtailment.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  age  at 
which  each  one  of  the  patriarchs  had  the  son  born  to 
him  in  whom  the  line  was  carried  on ;  after  that  we 
have  the  total  length  of  his  life,  of  which  the  smaller 
part  is  thus  reckoned  in  the  succession  of  time. 
Thus  Addm  becomes  the  father  of  Sh^th  at  the  age  of 
130  years,  and  lives  800  years  after  that ;  Sh^th  begets 
En6sh  at  105  years  of  age,  and  lives  thereafter  815 
years;  En6sh  begets  Q^n^n  at  90,  and  lives  thereafter 
815  years;  the  three  generations  of  Addm,  Shfith, 
and  En6sh  count  only  for  325  years  instead  of  2747, 

same  phase  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  having  only  included 
6-6th  of  a  cycle  of  the  order  immediately  superior.  On  one  hand 
we  have  60X12X12,  on  the  other  60'' X 12X10.  Otherwise  we 
have  not,  so  far,  any  certain  record  of  the  antiquity  of  the  figures 
preserved  by  Berossus,  as  known  in  Chaldea ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  with  the  Chald»ans,  as  among  the  Hindus,  the  cyclic 
numbers  were  gradually  added  to  as  time  went  on ;  that  in  the 
construction  which  we  think  we  have  restored  with  positive 
accuracy,  the  use  of  a  period  of  8640  years  may  have  preceded 
that  of  the  period  60  times  greater  than  518,400  years,  becomes  a 
historic  possibility.  If  this  was  the  case.  Genesis  must  have  pre- 
served for  us  the  traces  of  a  form  of  ChaldsBan  calculation  more 
ancient  than  that  which  Berossus  put  into  the  Greek  during  the 
time  of  the  Seleucides. 

(»)  The  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  London,  1874. 
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and  so  on.  As  Philippe  Berger  has  justly  ob- 
served,(*)  "One  would  suppose  that  the  Israelite,  by 
systematically  abridging  the  length  of  the  patriarchal 
succession,  designedly  cut  short  those  endless  geneal- 
ogies which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  cosmo- 
gonies like  those  of  Berossus  and  Sanchoniathon, 
thus  combatting  the  polytheism  of  which  they  were 
the  constant  source.  We  still  find  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  this  struggle  against  genealogies 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  inheritor  in  this  con- 
nection of  the  prophetic  tradition,  and  the  adversary 
of  gnosticism.**  We  may  be  not  far  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  about  the  epoch  of  the  Captivity,  when 
the  Hebrews  had  become  familiar  with  those  fabu- 
lous periods  born  of  the  speculative  imagination  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  they  grew  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
the  figures  in  their  own  books,  desiring  to  react 
against  the  possible  danger  of  an  analogous  attraction, 
and  hastened  to  curtail  their  primitive  chronology  in 
order  that  it  might  not  stretch  out  indefinitely,  like 
that  of  the  Gentiles. 

However  that  may  be,  the  divergence  between  the 
three  versions  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Samaritan 
Genesis  becomes  absolute,  when  it  comes  to  the  par- 
tial figures  reckoning  the  existence  of  each  patriarch 
up  to  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  and  to  the  general 
figure  of  their  total  result.  The  most  ancient  system  of 
the  three  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  that  preserved  in 
the  Hebrew  text(*)     It  reckons  1656  years  from  the 

{})  Article  OinecUogies  in  the  Protestant  Encyclopidie  des  tdences 
riligieuaes, 

(')  On  this  point  see  Raschka,  Die  Chronoloffie  der  Bibd  im 
Einklange  mU  der  Zeitrechnung  der  Egypter  und  AseyrieTf  a.  2-10. 
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creation  of  Adfim  to  the  Deluge.  Oppert,  in  an 
exceedingly  ingenious,  I  might  almost  say  too  inge- 
nious work,(*)  has  perforce  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  figure  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Chaldaean 
tradition,  as  given  by  Berossus,  and  that  it  was 
managed  by  making  one  week  stand  for  five  years  of 
the  Chaldeo-Babylonians.  In  fact,  says  the  eminent 
Assyriologist,  "  the  two  numbers  432,000  and  1 656, 
divisible  by  72,  are  as  6000  to  23  But  23  years 
are  8400  days,  or  1200  weeks.^  Thus  6000  years 
were  equivalent  to  1200  weeks;  thus  a  lustrum,  five 
years,  60  months  (or  one  soss  of  months),  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  Biblical  week."  This  concordance  is  of  the 
most  seductive  character,  yet  on  reflection  a  doubt 
suggests  itself  to  the  mind.  These  calculations  of 
weeks  take,  in  fact,  for  their  basis  the  tropic  year 
of  365J  days,(^)  and  they  would  cease  to  be  exact  if 
the  lunar  year  of  354  days  were  employed,  the  only 
year  of  which  a  trace  is  found  in  the  Biblical  books, 
or  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  year  of  360.  The  first- 
named  would  give  for  23  years  8142  days  or  1163 
weeks,(*)  and  for  1656  years  83,746  weeks  ;(*)  the 

(1)  Af¥MU9  de  philosophie  ehriUetme^  1877,  p.  287  et  seq. ;  La 
Chronologie  d4  la  Oen^,  Paris,  1878. 

(>)  Exactly  8400.57  days  or  1200.08  weeks  with  the  true  astro- 
nomic  year,  8400.76  days  or  1200.10  weeks  with  the  tropic  year 
of  865^  days,  the  only  year  with  which  the  ancients  had  become 
fomiliar. 

(3)  The  absolutely  exact  figure  for  1656  years  would  be  86,407 
weeks  and  5  days.  But  in  a  calculation  of  this  kind  it  would  bt 
perfectly  natural  to  reduce  it  io  the  round  number  86,400. 

(*)  Exactly  1163  weeks  and  one  day. 

(*)  Exactly  88,746  weeks  and  two  days. 
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second  for  23  years  8280  days  or  1182  weeks,(')  and 
for  1656  years  85,165  week8.('j 

But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the 
reduction  of  the  antediluvian  age  to  1656  years  by 
means  of  the  process,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
proved  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis^  though  leav- 
ing the  total  figures  of  the  patriarchal  lives  unmo- 
dified, has  brought  about  an  aocumulatiou  of  the 
most  curious  improbabilities.  Addm,  in  consequence, 
dies  only  122  years  before  the  birth  of  N6«Ji,  and 
Sh^th  10  years  previous  to  the  same  event,  and 
when  N6ah  himself  dies,  Abrfihdm  is  already  58 
years  old.(*)  The  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, called  the  Septuagint,  desired  to  find  some 
remedy  for  the  improbability  of  a  chronology  which 
many  by  that  time  had  b^un  to  accept  literally. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  they  had  recourse  to  a 
remodeling  of  the  Hebrew  figures,  so  evident  and  so 
systematic  that  St.  Augustine  said,  even  in  his  time, 
neo  casum  redolet  sed  industriamy  and  he  questioned  its 
good  faith(*)  while  attributing  the  act  to  a  more  recent 
interpolater,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
translators  and  for  the  legend  which  represented  them 
as  miraculously  inspired.(*)     As  the  great  Bishop  of 

(1)  Exactly  1182  weeks  and  six  days. 

(>)  Exactly  86,165  weeks  and  five  days. 

(<)  As  to  ShSm,  the  figures  of  the  Hebrew  text  make  him  die  in 
the  time  of  Ya'aqdb,  thirty -five  years  after  the  death  of  Abrah&m. 

(*)  De  civil.  Dei,  xv.,  13,  1^. 

(*)  Nam  Scptuaginta  trUerpretea^  laudabiliter  ceUbratos  viroa,  non 
potuiise  mentiri.  ,  .  .  Credihilitu  ergo  quit  dixerit,  cum  primum 
4$  biblioiheea  PtoUmaei  deteribi  ita  coepenmtf  tunc  aliquid  tale  fitri 
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Hippo  has  perceived,  the  process  here  employed 
consists  essentially  in  the  addition  of  100  years  to  all 
the  numbers  given  in  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  exists 
ence  of  each  patriarch  up  to  the  birth  of  his  first  son, 
save  in  the  case  of  Methtlshelah,  whose  age  was  cut 
short  by  the  figure  of  20  years,  and  of  Lemek,  to 
whose  years  but  six  were  added.  In  this  wise  they 
reached  the  number  of  2242  years  (^)  for  the  total 
duration  of  the  antediluvian  epoch,  which  may  be 
reasonably  considered  as  the  result  of  a  premeditated 
idea.     In  fact,  as  Abb6  Vigouroux  (*)  was  the  first  to 

potuiise  in  eodice  uno^  teilicet  primiitu  inde  descriptor  unde  jam  latius 
emanarety  ubipotuit  quidem  accidere  etiam  geriptoris  error, 

(*)  If  the  Seventy  sought  to  avoid  certain  improbable  state- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  figures,  they  fell,  in  their  turn,  into  a  much 
stranger  impossibility.  According  to  their  numbers,  Methft- 
shelah  must  have  survived  the  date  of  the  Deluge  by  fourteen 
years,  from  which  it  is  not,  however,  stated  that  he  escaped.  Hence 
the  correction  to  be  seen  in  certain  manuscripts,  of  which  St. 
Augustine  speaks  {De  civit.  Dei^  xv.,  18,  8;  cf.  Quaeet.  in  Hep- 
tateuch., I.,  2),  which  was  adopted  by  Julius  AfHcanus  and  by 
St.  Epiphanius  {Adv,  hmres.,  I.,  4),  which  restores  to  Methiishelab 
the  Hebrew  figure  187  years,  instead  of  167,  giving  thus  a  total  of 
2262.  The  Jewish  chronologer  Demetrius,  who  wrote  under 
Ptolemy  Philopater  (Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.,  I.,  21),  accepted 
almost  the  same  result,  2264  years  (Euseb.,  Prapar,  evangel,,  IX., 
21,  sub  fin.) ;  but  we  no  longer  possess  his  detailed  figures.  Fla- 
vins Josephus,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  has  adopted  the  numbers 
of  the  Septuagint  as  far  as  Yered  in  combination  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  text  for  Handk,  Methiishelah  and  Lemek,  obtaining  thus 
a  total  of  2156  years,  almost  the  same  aa  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Stromat.,  I.,  21,  23),  who  gives  the  figure  of  2148  years,  without, 
however,  stating  the  manner  of  its  division  among  the  different 
patriarchs. 

(')  La  Bible  et  les  dScouvertes  modemes  en  Palestine,  en  Sgypte  el 
en  Assyrie,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  212  et  seq. 
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perceive,  the  clue  to  the  sum  total  of  the  antedilu- 
vian period  is  furnished  by  a  passage  of  Suidas  :(^) 
"  120  sars,  following  the  reckoning  of  the  Chalde- 
ans, make  2222  (correct  2220)  years,  for  the  sar  con- 
tains 222  (correct  223)  lunar  mouths,  equivalent  to  18 
years  and  six  months."  The  period  to  which  the  sar 
is  here  assimilated  is  undoubtedly  the  cycle  of  the 
return  of  the  lunar  eclipses,  223  lunar  synodic  mouths 
being  equivalent  to  18  tropic  years  of  365  J  days,  plus 
11  days  7  hours  and  43  minutes,  a  cycle  the  discovery 
of  which  is  unanimously  attributed  by  antiquity  to 
the  Chaldseans  ;(^)  and  the  form  in  which  the  statement 
appears  is  quite  as  evidently  of  Jewish  origin,  for  it  is 
only  by  using  the  Jewish  year  of  354  days  that  the  cycle 
in  question  is  found  to  correspond  with  18  years,  213 
days  (+19  hours  and  43  minutes),  or  in  round  num- 
bers with  18  J  years.  Multiplied  by  120,  the  num- 
ber of  sars  accepted  by  Chaldsaan  tradition,  which 
Berossus  made  familiar,  this  round  number  would 
give  2220  years;  but  should  the  exact  duration  of 
the  cycle  of  223  synodic  months  be  multiplied,  a  total 
of  2232  lunar  years  of  354  days  (4 170  days  and  14 
hours)  is  obtained.  The  idea  of  substituting  for  the 
sars  of  3600  years  an  erudite  astronomic  period, 
known  to  be  of  Chaldean  origin,  shows  an  amount  of 
subtlety  which  bears  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the 
Alexandrian  mind.  It  is  true  that  there  always  re- 
mains the  diflference  of  ten  or  twenty  years  between 

(')  At  the  word  adpou 

(2)  Ptolem.,  Almagest,  FV.  [cap.  2],  p.  215,  ed.  Halma ;  Gemin.. 
Elem.  Astron,,  16,  p.  62,  ed.  Petav. ;  Pliny,  ffi«t.  Nat.,  II.,  10; 
see  Ideler,  Hajidbttch  der  Ckronologie,  vol.  I.,  p.  206. 
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the  result  of  this  multiplication  by  120  of  the  cycle 
of  the  return  of  the  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  total  figure 
given  by  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  antediluvian 
period,  according  to  the  more  or  less  precise  definition 
of  the  number  to  be  multiplied.  It  is  just  here  that 
we  recognize  that  industria,  that  astxdiay  with  which 
St.  Augustine  reproaches  the  authors  of  the  figures 
of  the  Greek  version.  The  addition  of  20  or  of  10 
years  constitutes  about  the  slight  alteration  in  number 
which  was  required  in  the  work  of  dressing  up 
the  computations,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  so 
ordinary  an  expression,  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
adoption  from  a  Grentile  source,  namely,  Chaldee 
tradition.  We  may  well  say  with  the  great  doctor 
of  the  African  Church,  astutiics  fcLctum  est  ut  ilia 
occuUaretur  industria.{^)  A  sentence  of  Flavins  Jo- 
sephus  shows,  moreover,  how  much  stress  the  Jews 
of  his  day  laid  upon  the  idea  of  a  connection  between 
the  enormously  long  lives  ascribed  to  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs  and  the  cyclic  and  astronomic  periods. 
"  It  was  not  only,"  he  says,  "  because  of  their  virtue 
that  God  permitted  them  to  live  so  long,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  astrology  and  geometry,  of  which  they 
were  the  inventors,  for  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  establish  an  exact  prognostication  if  they  had 
not  lived  at  least  600  years,  the  term  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  great  year."(^) 

If  the  numbers  of  the  Septuagint  version  offer  us 
a  systematic  prolongation  of  those  of  the  Hebrew 

(1)  St  Augustine,  De  civil,  Dei,  XV.,  18,  8. 
(«)  Aniiq.  Jud.,  I.,  3,  9. 
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text,  the  numbers  of  the  Samaritan  edition,  on  the 
contrary,  all  show  a  curtailment.  From  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome  the  best  Samaritan  manuscripts  gave  ex- 
actly the  same  figures  as  the  Hebrew  version  ;(*)  but 
those  which  finally  preponderated  in  the  Samaritan 
Bible  existed  already  in  other  manuscripts,  from 
which  Eusebius  cites  them.(')  They  cut  off  100 
years  from  the  life  of  Yered  before  the  birth  of  his 
son  Han6k,  120  years  from  Methtishelah's  exist- 
ence,(^)  and  129  from  Lemek^s.  Owing  to  these 
suppressions,  the  total  duration  of  the  antediluvian 
period  is  1307  years.  Her^  again  the  origin  of  the 
artificial  chronological  combination,  by  means  of 
which  the  curtailment  was  effected,  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent; but  the  generating  element  is  no  longer  drawn 
from  foreign  sources.  It  is  absolutely  Jewish,  and 
is  the  cycle  of  the  Sabbatical  years.  In  fact,  accept- 
ing the  figure  of  1307  years  as  the  correct  one  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  the  birth  of  Arphakshad, 
that  son  of  Sh^m  from  whom  the  Hebre\v8  were 
descended,  two  years  after  the  Deluge,(*)  falls  pre- 
cisely within  the  187th  Jubilee  year  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  man.  Furthermore,  since  the  Sa- 
maritan version  reckons  1017  years  from  the  Deluge 
to  the  calling  of  AbrlQi^m,(*)  this  last  event  coincides 

(')  St  Jerome,  Quaest.  in  Oenet.j  5,  26. 

(2)  Ckron,  Armen.,  I.,  16,  11. 

(')  Or  just  100  years  of  the  number  attributed  to  him  by  the 
t^ptuagint. 

(*)  Genesis  xl.  10. 

(*)  942  years  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  se« 
Raschka,  Die  Chronologic  der  Bibel^  p.  11  et  seq. 
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with  the  145th  Sabbatic  year  after  the  birth  of 
Arphakshad,  the  332d  from  the  creation  of  Ad^m. 
The  Jews  likewise,  in  fixing  the  coraputation  of  the 
Era  of  the  World,  which  they  adopted  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  selected  the  figures  of  the  Samaritan 
text  for  the  period  before  the  Deluge  in  preference 
to  those  contained  in  their  own  Biblical  text.(*) 

It  may  be  perceived  that  the  cyclic  computations, 
on  which  were  based  those  alterations  in  consequence 
of  which  the  figures  of  the  Septuagint  version  and  of 
the  Samaritan  rendering  were  derived  from  the  older 
figures  of  the  Hebrew  text,  had  in  view  the  total 
duration  of  the  antediluvian  age.  As  far  as  the  de- 
tails are  concerned,  the  additions  or  retrenchments  ip. 
the  numbers  of  this  or  that  patriarch  were  undoubt- 
edly made  after  a  purely  arbitrary  fashion,  as  to 
which  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  it  was  equally  the  case  in  the  first  work 
of  abridgement  of  the  original  numbers  in  tlie  "  Book 
of  the  Grenerations  of  Adflm,"  whence  were  taken  the 
figures  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  as  we  possess 
them. 

There  must  have  been,  moreover,  certain  artificial 
combinations  of  numbers,  the  purj)ose  of  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  decipher,  but  the  existence  of 
which  is  manifestly  implied  by  the  figures  connected 
with  Han6k;.  At  this  point,  however,  we  stumble 
against  an  absolutely  unknown  matter.  So  far  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subtle  speculations, 
altogether  strange   and   complex,  on   the   value   of 

(1)  Raschka,  p.  833. 
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numbers,  which  were  so  widely  developed  among  the 
Chaldeo-Babylonians,  and  had  irradiated  over  the 
larger  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Babylonian  focus, 
and  which  at  a  later  date  were  carried  to  Rome  by 
the  astrological  ChaMcd,  direct,  though  degenerate, 
disciples  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Chaldsaan 
priesthood,  at  the  period  when  Horace(')  dissuaded 
Leuconoe  from  consulting  Babylonian  numbers,  nee 
bribylonios  tentaris  numeros.  Among  the  very  numer- 
ous cuneiform  documents  which  Rassam  collected  for 
the  British  Museum,  as  fruits  of  his  last  mission  to 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  there  are  several  tablets  entirely 
filled  with  numbers  of  this  description,  with  indica- 
tions of  the  meaning  connected  with  them.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  when  they  are  published  and 
have  become  the  objects  of  scientific  study,  a  corner 
at  least  of  the  veil  which  still  enshrouds  this  side  of 
the  culture  of  ancient  Asia  may  be  lifted.  However, 
we  have  so  far  no  possible  reason  for  imagining  any 
combinations  based  upon  Chaldsean  figures  as  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  fragments  of  Berossus,  except  in 
the  artificial  reductions  of  the  ancient  sum  total  of 
the  Sh^thite  genealogy ;  and  even  then  it  is  only  in 
the  total  substituted  by  the  Septuagint  for  the  total  of 
the  Hebrew  text  that  there  may  be  seen  unquestion- 
ably a  systematic  curtailing  of  the  figures  accepted 
by  the  Chaldseans  as  their  antediluvian  period,  a 
curtailing  obtained  without  altering  the  numeral  fac- 
tors in  the  multiplication,  but  by  substituting  as  imit 
of  time  a  notably  shorter  measure.     In  the  matter  of 

(1)    Orf.,I.,ll,Y.  2. 

19 
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the  ancient  number,  which  I  think  may  be  discovered 
by  adding  the  full  figures  of  the  lives  of  the  ten 
patriarchs,  and  also  as  regards  the  establishing  of 
these  partial  numbers,  the  critics  are  obliged  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  two  hypotheses:  either  the  numeral 
speculations  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  or  personally 
to  the  sacred  writers,  called  by  Noeldeke(*)  ''an  exact 
chronology  which  rests  no  more  upon  historic  than 
mythic  tradition,  but  I'esults  in  reality  from  the 
computations  of  the  narrator;"  or  else  an  external 
idea,  borrowed  from  some  one  beside  the  Chaldeo- 
Babylonians,  possibly  some  neighbor  nation  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  365  years  of  the  life  of  Han6k  do 
not  appear  in  any  form  in  Chaldsean  tradition ;  never- 
theless, it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  record 
came  from  a  nation  which  assimilated  the  seventh 
antediluvian  patriarch  with  a  solar  personification. 
The  primitive  Th6ledAth  of  the  Phcenicians,  of  which 
we  have  received  only  an  imperfect  notion  through 
the  mutilated  fragments  which  have  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Sanchoniathon — fragments  in 
which  we  have,  however,  been  able  to  trace  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  the  genealogies  of  Genesis  and 
with  the  Chaldaean  tradition — likewise  ascribe  to  the 
first  ancestors  of  men  lives  of  prodigious  length,  and 
use  cyclic  numbers  to  measure  the  duration  of  the 
primordial  ages.  Josephus(*)  testifies  to  the  fact, 
calling  to  witness  those  Greek  writers  who  had 
specially  treated  the  antiquities  of  Phoenicia.  He 
says,  after  attempting  to  prove  the  necessity  for  the 

(i)  Krititehe  OtschiehU  det  Altm  Tatamenti,  p.  11. 
(«)  Antiq.  Jud.,  I.,  3,  9. 
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first  men  having  lived  longer  than  the  "great  year^* 
of  600  years,  "I  have  the  testimony  of  all  those 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wrote  on 
antiquities.  For  Manetho,  who  composed  the  annals 
of  Egypt;  Berossus^  who  collected  the  Chaldsean 
traditions ;  MOchos,  Hestiaios^  and  also  Hieronymus 
the  I^yptian,  the  authors  of  Phcenician  histories,  are 
fully  in  accord  with  what  I  say."  Unfortunately  it 
did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  Josephus  to  explain  the 
primitive  Phoenician  chronology  as  given  by  the 
writers  to  whon^  he  refers.  It  merely  appears  from 
what  he  says  that  the  numbers  for  the  dynasties 
of  the  gods,  the  demigods  and  the  heroes  were  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  of  Berossus  and  Manetho. 
For  here  also  we  find  a  series  of  enormous  cyclic 
figures,  unrolling  their  periods  before  the  usher- 
ing in  of  historic  times,  properly  so  called.  These 
figures  of  the  mythic  Egyptian  chronology  are 
but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  so  far,  too  imperfectly 
in  fact  to  warrant  us  in  making  any  satisfactory  state- 
ment as  to  the  principle  of  their  construction  ;(^)  those 
of  Manetho  even  having  come  down  to  us  in  an 
uncertain  and  greatly  altered  condition ;  those  of  the 
Turin  papyrus  are  destroyed  ;  the  only  ones  on  which 
we  can  reckon  with  any  confidence  are  those  which 

(1)  In  his  book,  eniitlod  Manetho  und  die  Hundeetemperiode 
(BerliD,  1845),  Boeokh  has  constructed  some  ingenious  theories, 
though  resting  upon  too  insecure  a  base,  to  explain  cyclicaUy 
Manetho' s  numbers.  The  labors  of  Bunsen  {.^Effypiens  Stelle  m 
der  WeUgeschiehU,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1845-1857  [Eng.  Trans., 
London,  1848-1867.  Tr.]  ),  and  Lepsius  (Chrotwlogie  der  JEgypUr^ 
Berlin,  1849),  haye  added  some  fkrther  elements  to  the  question, 
but  are  flir  from  furnishing  a  certain  solution  to  it. 
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were  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Edfu,(*) 
during  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  await  some  new  discovery^  such  as  a  rojal 
canon  similar  to  that  of  Turin,  but  in  good  condition, 
l)efore  we  can  venture  to  undertake  a  serious  investiga- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  cyclic  periods  with  which 
the  annals  of  E^pt  were  made  to  b^in.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  even  glance  at  this  very 
obscure  question  any  further.  The  principle  of 
mythical  Egyptian  chronology  was  certainly  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Chald^Ban  chronology  ;(^ 
and  it  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  numbers 
of  the  Bible,  no  more  indeed  than  the  even  more 
immense  cyclic  periods  of  the  Hindus.  Especially 
will  we  not  venture  to  embark  upon  the  impossible, 
even  puerile,  attempt  which  has  b^uiled  some  mod- 
ern scholars,  and  before  this  led  Panadorus  into  such 
curious  theories,  to  bring  down  these  mythic  chrono- 
logies to  proportions  within  the  range  of  probability, 
trying  to  find  history  in  them,  or  at  the  least  trace 
back  to  a  common  starting  point  the  mythic  chrono- 
logies of  I^ypt  and  Chaldsaa. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  we  have  quoted, 
Josephus  adds :  ^^  Hesiod,  Hecatseus,  Hellanicos, 
Acousilaos,  as  well  as  Ephorus  and  Nicolas  (of  Da- 
mascus), every  one,  relate  that  the  men  of  antiquity 

{})  Ed.  Naville,  TexUa  relati/t  au  Mythe  tTHorus^  reeueilUa  dana 
le  temple  d' Edfou,  Geneva,  1870. 

(')  The  cyclic  computations  of  the  Chalda»ans  are  based  upon 
the  scale  of  Bosses,  ners  and  sars,  of  60,  600  and  3600  years ; 
those  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  Sothiac  period  of  1460  years.  This 
last  was  never  known  or  used  in  Chaldeea. 
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lived  1000  years."  The  mention  of  Hesiod  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  what  he  says  in  \Vork8  and  Days 
(v.  129, 130),  about  the  men  of  the  silver  age  remain- 
ing for  100  years  with  their  mothers  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood. Besides  this,  the  theory  accepted  by  Hesiod, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  our  second 
chapter,  concerning  the  four  ages  of  the  world  de- 
teriorating as  one  succeeded  the  other,  would  neces- 
sarily suggest  the  idea  of  a  shortening  of  human  life 
with  each  age,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  Laws  of 
Manu(^),  wherein  this  decrease  is  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  4,  3,  2,  1.  The  other  references  to  the 
archeologists  of  Greece  apply  to  works  which  no 
longer  exist ;  Eusebius(^  and  Syncellus(*)  also  refer 
to  them.  They  evidently  treat  of  narratives(*)  like 
those  of  the  Arcaditos,  who,  according  to  Ephorus,(*) 
made  some  of  their  ancient  mythic  kings,  whom  they 
called  TTftoifiXTji^oe^  "  before  the  moon,"  or  rather 
"anterior  to  the  reckoning  of  the  lunations,"  live  300 
years.  Hellanicos,  after  this  manner,  related  how 
those  Epseans  who  had  been  forced  by  the  tyranny 
of  Salmonseus  to  emigrate  from  Elis  and  to  settle  in 
^tolia,  lived  200  years  during  several  generations  in 
the  heroic  ages.(*)  Damastes  of  Sigaeum  added  that 
one  of  them  had  even  attained  to  300  years.(^  Pliny(*) 

0)  I.,  68-^6. 

(«)  Prtepar.  evangel.^  IX.,  13,  p.  416. 
(•)   Chronograph.,  p.  48. 

(^)  See  Sturz,  HeUanici  Lesbii  fragmentaf  p.  153  et  seq. 
(*)  Ap  Censorin.,  De  die  nat.y  17. 

(•)  Valer.  Maxim.,  VIII.,  13,  ext,  6;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  VII., 
48,49. 

(»)  Ap  Valer.  Maxim.,  /.  c.  («)  Hi»t.  Nat.,  I.  c. 
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and  Valerius  Maximu8(*)  have  collected  a  certain  num- 
ber of  analogous  examples  from  all  quarters.  They 
do  not  all  belong  to  Greece,  and  they  prove  that  the 
Illyrians,  for  instance,  on  the  authority  of  Cornelius 
Alexander,  counted  as  their  ancestor  Dathon  or  Dan- 
don,  who  lived  500  years  without  growing  old,  and  that 
the  Thynians,  according  to  the  Periplvs  of  Xenophou 
of  Lampsacus,  headed  their  royal  lists  with  a  prince 
who  lived  600  years,  a  period  eclipsed  by  the  800  years 
of  his  son'd  existence.  All  these  are  so  many  witnesses 
to  the  belief,  common  to  all  nations,  in  an  extreme 
longevity  among  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the  human 
race.  But  this  belief  did  not  take,  and  never  appears 
to  have  assumed  among  the  Greeks,  a  professedly 
exact  chronological  form  of  cyclic  numbers  design- 
edly linked  together.  It  is  well  to  remark,  in  this 
regard,  that  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who  had 
access  to  the  same  Hellenic  authors  as  Josephus,  do 
not  appear  to  have  found  any  reference  to  those  lives 
of  1000  years  of  which  the  historian  of  the  Jews 
speaks. 

(1)  VIII.,  13,  crt. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THB    CHILDREN   OF    GOD    AND   THE    DAUGHTERS 
OF    MEN. 

The  course  of  our  studies  leads  us  now  to  attempt 
the  examination  of  that  passage  which  is  truly  the 
Orux  irUerpretum  of  the  first  part  of  Grenesis.  This 
fragment,  which,  judging  from  its  style  and  the 
character  of  its  redaction,  undoubtedly  emauates  from 
the  Jehovist  source,  has  a  foreign  air,  and  one  quite 
peculiar  to  itself.  Its  mythic  coloring  is  decidedly 
more  pronounced  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Without  referring  to  the  formidable  gram- 
matical difficulties  which  render  doubtful  the  ex- 
planation of  some  sentences,  where  the  translations 
most  generally  adopted  are  not  always  the  best,(^) 
the  strange  nature  of  the  facts  which  one  is  obliged 
to  accept  if  the  story  be  taken  literally,  as  an  actual 
revealed  history,  has  led  many  commentators  to  tor- 
,tare  the  text,  and  deprive  it  of  its  natural  meaning, 

(1)  The  best  discussion  of  the  grammatical  difficulties  is  con- 
tained in  Schrader's  Ueher  Sinn  und  Ztuammenhang  det  Stuckes  von 
den  Soshnen  Oottei,  in  Siuditn  zur  Kritik  und  Erklserung  der  Bib- 
lUchen  Urgesckickte  (Zurich,  1863),  pp.  61-113.  I  usually  adopt 
the  same  interpretations  as  this  scholar,  and  his  exhaustive  phi- 
lolofpcal  study  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  some  of 
these  points  of  detail. 
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in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  which  that 
would  involve.  Hence  there  is  no  traditional  inter- 
pretation for  this  paasage,  the  constancy  and  unani> 
mity  of  which  would  have  any  weight  with  the  stu- 
dent of  to-day.  Tradition  has  never  succeeded  in 
taking  a  fixed  stand  here;  the  predominant  interpre- 
tation has  varied  with  different  epochs,  and  three 
principal  systems,  sustained  by  authorities  of  equal 
weight,  but  absolutely  divergent  among  themselves, 
are  set  forth  by  Jewish  and  Christian  doctors.  For 
this  reason  criticism  grapples  with  the  expressions 
of  the  text  untrammeled  by  any  limitations  and  free 
to  discuss  their  meanings. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  concerns  the  true 
meaning  \)f  the  two  expressions,  ben^  hddohtm  and 
bendth  hddddm^  "the  sons  of  God"  and  the  "daugh- 
ters of  man,"  as  designating  those  two  classes  of  in- 
dividuals, a  union  between  whom  is  represented  by 
the  text  as  impious  and  unacceptable  to  God,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  factors  in  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  humanity,  the  result  of  which  is  to  draw 
down  upon  it  the  punishment  of  the  Deluge. 

The  Targumim,  that  of  Onqel6s,  as  well  as  that  of 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Greek  version  of  Symmachus, 
the  Samaritan  version,  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Saadiah,  as  well  as  that  known  by  the  name  of  Arabs 
Erpmii,  understand  ben^  hddohtm^  in  Geneaia  vi.  2 
and  4,  as  signifying  "the  children  of  the  princes,  the 
great  ones,"  who  would  be  degraded  by  contracting 
marriage  with  maidens  of  an  inferior  rank,  to 
whom  they  applied  the  term  bendth  hddddm.  This 
interpretation  is  held  by  Aben-Ezra  and  Raschi,  and 
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owing  to  the  reputation  of  these  doctors  it  has  become 
general  since  mediseval  times  in  the  circles  of  what 
might  be  known  as  orthodox  Judaism.(*)  It  has  been 
adopted  by  only  a  very  few  Christian  theologians  of 
modern  times,  Molina  among  Catholics,  Jean  Mercier, 
Varenius,  Selden  and  Conrad  Vorst  among  Protest- 
ants. Quite  recently  it  has  been  taken  up  again 
by  Schiller  0  and  by  Keil.(^  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  exegetes,  rationalistic  or  orthodox,  of 
every  communion,  reject  it;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  inad- 
missible from  the  philological,  as  well  as  from  the 
common-sense,  point  of  view,  for  simple  marriages 
of  unequal  conditions  would  certainly  never  be  char- 
acterized by  the  condemnation  which  the  sacred  book 
visits  upon  the  unions  between  "  the  sons  of  God  *' 
and  the  "daughters  of  men,"  and  still  less  could  they 
be  described  as  giving  birth  to  an  extraordinary  pro- 
geny. It  is  useless  to  try  and  justify  such  an  idea 
by  referring  to  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6  : 

"  I  said :  Ye  are  gods,  ye  are  all  the  children  of 
the  Most  High." 

This  passage  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 

(1)  On  the  principal  ancient  authorities  in  fkyor  of  this  opinion 
see  Keil,  Uebtr  Genes,  VI.,  1-4,  in  ZeiUchrifl  fur  die  lutherUche 
Theologie  und  Kircke^  Rudelbach  and  Guericke,  1856;  Delitzsch, 
OommerUar  uher  den  Genens,  8d.  Ed.,  p.  231.  [See  also  4th  Ed., 
1872,  pp.  190.  191.     Te.] 

(*)  Werke,  vol.  X.,  p.  401.  [Kleine  prosaische  SchrifUn^  Cstes 
Buch,  **  Etwas  uber  die  erste  MenschengeeeUschafty^  etc.     Tb.] 

(«)  In  Rudelbach  and  Guericke's  Zeitschrifl,  1855,  p.  241. 
Afterwards  he  abandoned  this  opinion,  Genesit  and  Exodus^  p.  80 
«t  seq.  [2d  Ed.,  1866,  p.  86  et  seq.;  Eng.  Trans.,  1864,  p.  127  et 
•oq.    Te.]. 
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Genms;  here  bent  ^didn  is  a  predicate,  which  may 
even  be  r^arded  as  implying  a  comparison  with  the 
angels,  just  as  the  Targumim  understood  it;  it  is  not 
the  proper  appellation  of  a  special  class  of  creatures 
like  our  bent  hdelohim.  At  first  sight,  one  is  attracted 
by  the  resemblance  to  Psalm  xlix.  3  [Heb.],  where 
the  opposition  of  ben6  dddm  to  bent  ish  certainly 
refers  to  the  mass  of  common  people  and  to  the 
higher  classes.(^)  But  thia  is  really  nothing  more 
than  an  application  of  that  opposition,  so  frequent  in 
the  Bible,(*)  of  the  two  terms  that  serve  to  denote 
the  idea  of  ''man,"  dddm  and  iah,  employed  with 
the  same  delicate  shade  of  meaning  as  the  Greek 
ivdpoiTto^  and  du^p,{^)  According  to  this,  dddm  is 
the  most  generic  name  for  man ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  as  opposed  to  elohiMy  dddm  only  designates  hu- 
manity in  its  most  general  and  extended  accepta- 
tion, and  not  a  special  class  of  men.  The  dualism  of 
the  bent  hdelohim  and  the  bent  hddddm  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  that  of  the  bent  dddm  and  the 
bent  ishy  and  they  cannot  in  any  wise  be  assimilated. 
This  interpretation  should  iiierefore  be  absolutely 
discarded,  and  even  more  decidedly  the  new  and 
altogether  fantastic  form,  under  which  Hitter  and 
Schumann  have  tried  to  reproduce  it,  which  under- 
stands by  "sons  of  God,"  men  having  extraordinary 
intellectual  gifts  "in  the  image  of  God." 

(1)  Cf.  Prov.  viii.  4. 

(*)  Is.  ii.  9;  v.,  3;  cf.  Psalm  Ixxzii.  7;  Is.  xxix.  21.— On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  other  places  where  Ad^m  and  Uh  are 
used  as  synonyms  in  poetic  parallelism :  Job.  xxxy.  8 ;  Is.  xxxi. 
8;  Hi.  14;   Mic.  ▼.,  6;  Psalm  Ixii.  11 ;  2  Kings  vii.  10. 

(sj  See  Genesius,  Thetaur.,  toI.  I.,  p.  24. 
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Of  all  the  systems  put  forth  in  explanation  of  the 
difficult  problem  which  we  are  investigating,  the  only 
one  having  the  merit  of  representing  the  most  ancient 
tradition,  the  tradition  inherited  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians from  Judaism,  would  certainly  be  that  which 
accepts  for  the  befrt^  hdelohim  the  signification  of 
"angels." 

In  some  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  we  find  in  Genesis  vi.  2  and  4,  dyj'shn 
Tou  0BOU,  instead  of  oloi  roD  ^eoD,(^)  and  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  undoubtedly  the  original  text  of 
the  Alexandrian  translators.  Besides  this,  all  the 
most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  St  Justin, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Tertul- 
lian,  St.  Cyprian  and  Lactantius,  as  well  as,  sub- 
sequently, St.  Ambrose  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  the  Greek,  and  therein  finding  this 
expression,  regard  with  wonder  the  circumstance  re- 
lated in  Grenesis  of^  the  culpable  unions  between  the 
angels  descended  upon  earth  and  the  daughters  of 
men.  This  is  also  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
Philo,(*)  Josephus,(')  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
JvbiUeSyi^)  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  Theodotion.(*)  It  is  developed  under  the 
form  of  a  complete  and  highly  poetic  narrative  in  the 

(I)  St.  Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei,  XV.,  28. 

(>)  DegiganLy  2,  p.  858,  ed.  Mangey. 

(»)  Antiq,  Jud.,  I.,  8,  1. 

(*)  Liber  Jubilaorum  mtMopice,  ed.  BiUmann  (Kiel,  1869),  VII., 
p.  81.  See  the  translation  given  by  Dillmann  in  Ewald's  Jakr- 
bucker,  vol.  II.,  p.  248. 

(^)  St.  Jerome  says  that  if  Theodotion  had  written  viol  tov  deoif, 
it  would  be  deot  irUelligeru  angeloi  tive  sanctos. 
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Book  of  Enoch,(*)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
non-canonical  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings.  Accord- 
ing to  this  book,  the  angels  to  whom  God  had  com- 
mitted the  guardianship  of  the  Ekirth,  the  Egregor8(^ 
or  Vigilants,  allowing  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  beauty  of  the  women,  fell  with  them  into  the  sin 
of  fornication,  which  forever  shut  them  out  from  hea- 
ven, begetting  a  race  of  giants  3000  cubits  in  height, 
as  well  as  numerous  demons.(*)  This  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  Egregors  is  accepted,  and  related  with  further 
detail  by  Tertullian,(*)  Commodian(*)  and  Lactan- 
tius.(*)  And  this  is  not  all;  at  least  one  positive 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  to  the  Christian 

(>)  Liber  ffenochi  mlkiopicef  ed.  Dillmann  (Leipzig,  1851), 
trauslation  by  the  same  {Das  Buck  Henoch^  Leipzig,  1853),  VI., 
VIL,  XIL,  4;  XV.,  2  et  seq. 

(*)  This  is  a  term  employed  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus  as  a 
translation  of  the  Aramaic  *tr  of  Daniel  (iv.  13  et  seq  ),  applied 
sometimes  to  good  guardian  angels  (especially  to  the  archangels 
in  the  Syriac  Liturgy),  sometimes  to  evil  angels  and  demons  (Cas- 
tel.,  Lexic.  Syriac^  p.  649;  Scaliger,  Ad,  Euseh,  Chron.y  p.  403; 
Genesius,  Theaaur.,  vol.  II.,  p.  1006). 

(')  In  the  later  Jewish  Hagadah  this  tradition  gires  rise  to  a 
number  of  episodic  histories,  like  that  of  the  fall  of  the  angels, 
Shamchozai  and  'AzazSl,  published  by  Jellinek  in  his  Midrasch 
abehir  The  Beresekith  rahbah  (on  Oene»,  vi.  2)  reckons  'Azazel 
as  among  the  worst  of  the  angels  corrupted  by  association  with 
women,  and  degenerated  to  demons.  It  makes  him  the  inventor 
of  excessive  finery  in  attire  and  of  rouge,  and  associates  him  with 
that  *AzazM  who  is  mentioned  in  Leviticus  zvi.  8.  See  again 
Bochart,  Eierozoicony  1.  II.,  c.  liv.,  vol.  I.,  p.  652  et  seq.,  London 
edition,  1663;  Sennert, />/t«erto/io  hUtorico-pkUologiea  de  gigantibug 
(Wittenberg,  1663),  chap.  iii. 

(♦)  De  adt./emin.,  L,  2;  II..  10. 

(^)  Inttrtict.y  III.,  CuUut  dafmonum, 

(•)  Div.  irutit.f  II.,  14;   Testam.  patriarch.,  5. 
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ia  support  of  a  like  understanding  of  the  text  of 
Gfenesis.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  which  rests  upon 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  clearly  borrows  from  it  in 
verses  14  and  16^  speaks  of  this  sin  of  the  angels,  and 
compares  their  fornication  with  the  crime  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (v.  6  and  7),  and  it  is  probable  that 
St.  Peter  alludes  to  the  same  story  in  his  second 
epistle.(*) 

But  subsequently  the  Christian  doctors  were  seized 
with  scruples  in  regard  to  the  consequences  which 
might  follow  upon  the  interpretation  hitherto  accept- 
ed in  the  matter  of  the  "sons  of  God.^*  It  was 
supposed  to  contradict  the  words  of  Christ,  which 
deny  sex  to  the  angels.  (*)  Dating  from  the  fourth 
century,  this  view  was  generally  condemned.  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (*)  declares  it  absurd  to  the 
last  degree,  dro;r<iraroy;  Theodoret(*)  thinks  that  any 
one  who  holds  to  such  an  opinion  must  have  lost  his 
senses.  Philaster  calls  it  heretical,(*)  and  St  John 
Chrysostom  blasphemous.^)  Such  severe  language 
in  reference  to  an  opinion  which  had  been  accepted 
by  all  the  fathers  of  the  first  centuries  is  a  little 

(1)  II.,  4.  Taken  by  itself,  the  verse  might  be  uDdeMtood  to 
refer,  as  is  often  supposed,  to  the  primitive  fall  of  the  rebel  angels, 
which  is  clearly  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  But  the  whole  con- 
text is  rather  of  a  nature  to  suggest  an  allusion  to  Chnetis  vi.  1-4 ; 
for  tiie  verse  in  question  is  immediately  followed  (v.  6)  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  deluge,  which  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the 
crime  of  the  angels ;  then  comes  (v.  6)  the  same  comparison  with 
the  sin  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  in  St.  Jude. 

(S)  MaUh.  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25;  Luke  xx.  84-86. 

(•)  Oontr.  Julian.,  9.  (*)  Quaent.  in  Oenet.,  47. 

(S)  D€  haeres.,  108  [ed.  Migne ;  80,  ed.  Galland.     Tk.]. 

(<)  HomU.  xzH.  in  Otnu, 
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surprising,  and  shows  how  much  Christian  opinion 
had  changed  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Genesis* 

The  most  generally  accepted  interpretation,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  century,  supposes  the  "  sons  of 
God"  to  be  the  descendants  of  Sh6th,  upon  whom 
this  title  was  bestowed  as  belonging  to  the  chosen 
race,  which  until  that  period  was  faithful  to  a  worship 
of  truth,  and  the  "daughters  of  man"  to  be  the 
women  of  the  line  of  Qain.  This  view  aj>pears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  romance  of  the  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine RecognitioneSj  associated  with  a  complete  Ebio- 
nite  system  wherein  the  opposition  of  the  sons  of 
God  to  the  daughters  of  man  is  the  prototype  of  the 
antagonism  between  Peter  and  Paul.  The  first 
orthodox  writer  who  seems  to  have  accepted  it  is 
Julius  Africanus,  in  his  Chronicony{^)  written  during 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  But  subse- 
quently it  became  the  interpretation  which  counted 
for  its  adherents  among  the  Orientals,  St.  Ephrem, 
and  the  author  of  the  Christian  Book  of  Adam;{*) 
in  the  Greek  Church,  Theodoret,(*)  St.  Cyril,(*)  St 
John  Chrysostom  ;(*)  in  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Au- 

(1)  See  his  text  in  Routh,  Reliquia,  vol.  II.,  p.  127. 

(')  Translated  by  Dillmann  in  Ewald'e  Jahrhucher^  toI.  V.,  pp. 
1-144.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Adam  even  makes  a  polemic 
against  the  partisans  of  the  opinion  that  the  beni  h&elohtm  were 
angels  (p.  100). 

The  whole  of  the  romance  which  oriental  Christians  finally  wove 
about  this  tradition  is  giren  in  Abu-l-Fara^j  {HUtor,  dynwt,^  pp. 
7  and  8,  ed.  Pooocke).  Of.  again  Suidas,  t.  Z^  and  fuaiyafuai; 
Cedren.,  ffittor,  compend,^  p.  18. 

(•)  Quaett.  in  Omet,,  47.  (*)  Cbntr,  Julian.,  9. 

(*)  Humil,  xzH,  in  Oenes, 
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gtistiue,(*)  and  St.  Jerome.  All  these  are  very  great 
authorities,  and  it  is  not  really  surprising  that  the 
Catholic  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  have 
generally  followed  them,  while  at  the  same  time 
Moses  Maimonides  among  the  Jews(^)  adopted  the 
same  interpretation.  The  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Calvin, (*)  ranged 
their  opinions  on  the  same  side.  And  even  in  our 
own  days  it  has  found  conscientious  defenders,  able 
and  most  learned,  in  Havernick,(*)  Ebrard,(*)  Hengs- 
tenberg,(*)  Kahnis,^  Bunsen,(®)  and  specially  Keil,('j 
who  carries  on  a  most  lively  polemic  on  this  subject 
against  his  colleague  Kurtz.('®) 

Nevertheless,  this  understanding  of  the  text  seems 

(1)  De  ewit.  Dei,  xv.  23.  (»)  Mori  nebouchtm,  i.  14. 

(')  Calvin  even  says :  Vettu  iUud  commentum  de  angelorum  concu- 
bitu  cum  mulieribus  sua  absurditaU  abunde  re/ellitur,  ae  mirum  est 
dodos  viros  tarn  erassis  et  prodigiosis  delirns  fuisse  oUm  fasematos. 

(4)  Eirddtung  ins  AUe  Testament,  vol.  I.,  2d  Part,  p.  216. 

(»)  ChristUehe  Dogmattk,  vol.  I.,  p.  286. 

(•)  Die  Scehne  Oottes  und  die  Toechter  der  Menschen  in  the  Evaiu 
geUsche  Kirehenzeitung,  1858,  Nos.  29  and  85<87;  Beitrage  iw 
3nleitung  in  das  AUe  Testament,  vol.  II.,  p.  828  et  seq. 

(T)  Luther,  Dogmatik,  vol.  I.,  p.  246. 

(8)  Bibelwerk,  2d  Part,  p.  18;  Bibelurkunden,  vol.  I.,  p.  63. 

(•)  Die  Ehen  der  Kinder  Oottes  mit  den  Toecktem  der  Menschen  in 
Rudelbaoh  and  Guericke*s  Zeitsehrift  far  die  lutherisehe  Theologie 
und  Kirche,  1855,  pp.  220-256 ;  Der  Fall  der  Engel  (Jud.  6  and  2 
Pet.  ii.  4),  in  the  same  review,  1856,  pp.  21-87. 

('*)  The  writings  of  Kurtz  on  this  question  are :  Die  Ehen  der 
Soehne  Oottes  mit  den  Tcechtem  der  Menschen,  Berlin,  1857;  Die 
Soehne  Oottes  in  1  Mos.  VI.,  1-4,  und  die  siindigenden  Engel  in  2 
Pet.  iu  4-5  undJude  6,  7,  Mitau,  1858. 

See  also  Engelhardt,  Die  Ehen  der  Kinder  Oottes  mit  den  Tcechtem 
der  Menschen,  in  Rudelbaoh  and  Guerioke's  Zeitsehrift,  1856,  pp. 
401-412. 
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lo  me  out  of  accord  with  its  own  expressions,  and 
the  intrinsic  philological  reasons  brought  to  bear 
against  it  by  tlie  most  able  Hebraists  of  our  cen- 
tury are  to  my  mind  most  convincing.  Doubtless, 
Schrader  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,(*)  my 
ideas  on  this  point  being  absolutely  at  variance 
with  his,  the  opposition  of  the  accursed  and  blessed 
lives  among  the  descendants  of  Ad^m,  the  respec- 
tive families  of  Qaln  and  Sh6th,  is  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  Biblical  conception  of  antediluvian  times,  as 
1  think  I  have  proved  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
This  opposition  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  a  type  of  that  existing  between  Yisrael  and 
the  profane  peoples  surrounding  it.  One  of  the 
points  which  is  most  insisted  upon  in  the  Th6r4h 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  absolute  race-purity  of 
the  chosen  people,  the  prevention  of  marriages  with 
unbelieving  strangers,  a  constant  soiu^ce  of  physical 
and  moral  corruption.  In  the  system  of  ideas  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Bible,  it  would  have  been 
natural  enough  to  represent  the  conjugal  alliance 
between  the  Sh^thites  and  the  Qainites  as  being  no 
less  displeasmg  to  God  than  the  union  between  the 
sons  of  Yisrael  and  the  daughters  of  the  heathen 
nations,  as  having  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  irre- 
medial  corruption  of  the  hitherto  blessed  race.  And 
in  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  verses  1-4  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  while  treating  of  a 
general   perversion  of  humanity,  lay  special  stress 

(^)  StucUm  zw  Kritik  und  Erklterung  der  bibliscken  VrffesehiefUe, 
p.  66. 
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upon  that  epoch  when  a  corruption  as  fatal  as  that 
of  the  accursed  race  attacked  the  descendants  of  the 
righteous  son,  who,  though  doubtless  subjected 
equally  with  the  other  to  the  bondage  of  sin  by  the 
fault  of  the  first  Father  of  humanity,  had  preserved  a 
greater  degree  of  purity  for  several  generations,  and 
alone  had  "  begun  to  invoke  by  the  name  of  Yah- 
veh."(')  In  this  way  the  story  told  in  these  verses 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  causes  which  bring  on  the 
reprobation  of  the  whole  human  race,  except  the 
righteous  N6ah,  drawing  down  upon  it  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  anger  of  heaven. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  how  an  interpretation*  ^ 
which  accords  so  well  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Pentateuch  might  have  been  adopted,  especially  by 
those  who  laid  no  particular  stress  upon  analysing 
the  letter  of  the  text,  word  for  word,  in  its  Hebrew 
version.  But  with  this  last  view  of  it  the  interpre- 
tation of  bert^  hddohim  and  bendth  hddddm,  as  sons 
of  Sh^th  and  daughters  of  Qatn,  becomes  untenable. 
The  defenders  of  it  have,  in  order  to  justify  it,  called 
to  their  aid  some  poetic  passages  in  which  the 
righteous,  and  especially  Yisrael,  are  represented 
metaphorically  as  the  children  of  God.  It  is  in  this 
wise  that  Psalm  Ixxiii.  15,  invoking  Grod,  reads: 

"If  I  said:  1  will  speak  as  they  (the  wicked) 
behold,  I  would  betray  the  race  of  Thy  children.^' 

And  Deuteronomy  xiv.  1  and  2 : 

"  Ye  are  the  children  of  Yahveh,  your  God ;  ye 
must  not  cut  yourselves,  and  ye   must  not  shave 

(M  Genesu  It.  26. 
20 
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yourselves  between  the  eyes  in  honor  of  a  dead 
man.(') 

"For  thou  art  a  holy  people  for  Yahveh,  thy 
Grod ;  and  Yahveh,  thy  God,  hath  chosen  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  be  a  people  belonging  to  Him  above 
all  the  peoples  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  MOsheh,  Deuteronomy 
xxxii.  4  and  5 : 

"  He  is  the  rock  :  His  work  is  irreproachable^ 

for  all  His  ways  are  righteous; 

a  faithful  God,  and  without  iniquity^ 

He  is  just  and  upright. 

"That  which  has  corrupted  before  Him  tlioee  who 
are  no  longer  His  children, 

is  their  own  unworthiness, 

a  false  and  perverse  race." 

And  a  little  further  on  (v.  19) : 

"Yahveh  saw  it,  and  was  provoked,  angered 
against  his  sons  and  his  daughters." 

Finally,  Psalm  Ixxx.  [Heb.]  16  thus  addresses 
Yahveh;  in  speaking  of  Yisrael : 

"  Protect  that  which  Thy  right  hand  hath  planted, 
and  the  son  whom  Thou  hast  chosen  for  Thyself." 

But  these  passages,  and  some  others  which  might 
be  cited  in  addition,  all  belong  to  a  very  much  later 
epoch  than  the  revision  of  tlie  Jehovist  document  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  even  of  Genesis,  and  the  style 
is  absolutely  different.  The  metaphors  of  lyric 
poetry  are  very  far  removed  from  an  appellation  of 
an  exact  and  sj^ecific  character,  such  as  the  beni 
hdelohim  of  our  text,  above  all  from  such  an  appel- 

(1)  AlludiDg  to  the  pagan  rites  of  mourning  for  Tammuz-Adonis. 
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lation  used  in  prose.  In  the  style  of  simple  historic 
prose,  this  expression  never  would  have  been  employed 
to  designate  the  sons  of  Sh^th,  the  righteous  men, 
or  even  Yisrael.  If  the  sacred  writer  had  desired 
to  refer  in  this  instance  to  the  Sh^thites  or  the 
Qalnites,  there  were  means  of  indicating  them  more 
clearly  and  with  a  certainty  which  would  have  left 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  would  have  been  strenu- 
ous in  condemnation  of  mixed  marriages,  taking 
the  simplest  and  clearest  of  all  methods,  that  of 
naming  them  directly.  It  will  become  manifest  to 
whomsoever  reads  this  text  attentively  and  apart 
from  all  prejudice,  tliat  in  the  words  ben^  hdelohlm 
reference  is  had  to  strange  beings,  superior  to  the 
race  of  man.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  expression  bendth  hddddm  in  verses  2  and  4  from 
the  use  of  hddddm  in  verse  1,  and  dddm  in  verse  3, 
where  this  word  inoontestably  refers  to  mankind  in 
its  broadest  acceptation.  The  bendth  hddddm  are  the 
daughters  of  the  men,  hddddm^  **  who  had  begun  to 
multiply  upon  the  earth."  And  with  this  dddm^  as 
it  goes  on  to  state,  the  Spirit  of  God  ceased  to 
prevail,  "because  he  is  flesh."  The  man,  dddm, 
thus  does  not  here  represent  a  previously  corrupted 
race,  as  that  of  the  Q^tnites  would  have  been,  but  a 
race  which  so  far  had  been  rather  pure  than  other- 
wise, in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  prevailed  before 
the  element  of  corruption  was  brought  into  it  by 
the  illicit  unions  with  the  ben^  hdelohim,  fallen  by 
reason  of  the  carnal  desire  engendered  in  them  by 
the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  men,  and  by  these 
very  unions. 
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All  this  has  been  perfectly  apprehended  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  little  book 
entitled  The  Oenesis  of  the  Earth  and  Man,(^)  who 
herein  throws  out  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
adamite  theory,  started  by  him  afresh,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  ability,  but  which,  for  all  his  efforts, 
remains  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  To  his  thinking,  the 
bendth  hddddm  are  the  daughters  of  Adamite  human- 
ity, and  this  humanity  becomes  corrupted  by  the 
union  with  the  ben^  hdelohhn,  whom  he  regards  as 
representatives  of  Preadamite  humanity.(^)  And  in 
order  that  this  view  of  the  unhallowed  union  of  two 
races  of  men  may  fit  in  with  the  expressions  of  verse 
3,  more  exactly  than  is  permitted  by  that  interpreta- 
tion which  regards  the  Shfithites  as  the  ben^  hdelohim, 
he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  last  constitute 
the  wicked  and  impious  race.  Recurring  to  an 
interpretation  which  had  already  been  adopted  in 
Aquila's  Greek  version,^)  he  translates  these  words, 
not  "  the  sons  of  God,'^  but  "  the  sons  of  the  gods ;" 
that  is,  the  servants,  the  worshippers  of  false  gods.(*) 


(')  The  authorship  of  this  book  may,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  R. 
Stuart  Poole,  who  appears  merely  as  its  editor  upon  the  title-page. 

(»)  2d  Ed.  (London,  1860),  pp.  75-84. 

(^)  Aquila  translated  benS  hdelohtm  by  ol  rralSeg  rCtv  OeCtv, 

(*)  On  the  use  of  ben,  "  son,"  in  the  sense  of  '*  servant,"  see  2 
Kings  xvi.  7.  Hence  such  metAphoric  expressions  as  ben  m&veih^ 
•'devoted  to  death,"  already  under  its  dominion  (1  Sam.  xx.  81 ; 
2  Sam,  xii.  6;  Psalm  Ixxix.  11;  cii.  21),  ben  hakkHth^  ''con- 
demned to  flagellation"  (Deuteron,  xxv.  2).  This  style  of  ex- 
pression has  passed  into  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament:  vld^ 
yeiwjfc  (Matth.  xxiii.  15),  vib^  t^  aKoXeiac  (John  xvii.  12). 
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I  doubt  if  any  other  philologist  would  consent  to 
follow  him  on  this  ground,(^)  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  if  elohim  be  here  understood  as  a 
noun  of  multitude^  instead  of  being  recc^nized  as  the 
name  of  God  in  the  plural  of  exoellenoe  and  majesty, 
the  only  acceptable  translation  of  ben^  hdeloMm  would 
be  that  of  the  Targumim,  **  ihe  sons  of  the  mighty 
ones,"  for  the  expression  in  the  plural,  elohim^  is 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  in  speaking  of 
kings  (^)  or  of  judge8,(^)  not,  as  has  often  been  said, 
because  of  sny  supposed  divine  attributes  in  them, 
but  owing  to  the  etymological  and  primitive  sense 
of  the  word  eldahf  which  means  a  great,  powerful, 
redoubtable  being.(*)  This  brings  us  back  to  what 
might  be  called  the  current  interpretation  among  the 
Jews,  which  was  refuted  above.  I  have  not  referred 
to  what  the  anonymous  English  scholar  has  written 
on  the  subject  which  we  are  now  studying  in  order  to 
commend  his  personal  system,  which  is  less  tenable 
than  any  other,  to  my  thinking ;  but  simply  because 
he  has,  perhaps  more  effectually  than  any  one  else, 
made  clear  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  ex- 
pressions of  verse  3  with  the  explanation  which  has 
been  most  prevalent  in  the  Christian  world  since  the 
fourth  century. 

The  opinions  of  those  who  see  in  the  narrative 

(1)  Still  lens  could  we  follow  Paulus  and  Dgen  in  their  suppo- 
sition that  benS  hdelohtm  referred  to  the  Qainites  wisely  boasting 
of  a  divine  origin. 

(«)  Ptalm  Ixxxii.  1  and  6.       (»)  Exod.  xxi.  6 ;  xxii.  7  and  8. 

(*)  This  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  Michel  Nicolas,  6tude$ 
critique*  tur  la  BibUf  p.  115. 
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of  Genesis  vi.  1-4  the  union  of  two  human  races, 
whether  Sh^thites  and  Qalnites,  or  Preadamites  and 
Adamites,  seemed  hitely  to  have  been  unexpectedly 
reinforced  by  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  documents. 
At  least  they  have  undertaken  to  point  out  something 
analogous  in  them.  "Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has 
already  proved/'(^)  writes  George  Smith,^)  "  that  the 
Babylonians  recognized  two  principal  races  of  men : 
the  adamu  or  black  race,  the  sarku  or  white  race, 
corresponding  probably  with  the  two  races  mentioned 
in  Genesis  under  the  names  of  sons  of  Ad&m  and 
sons  of  Gt)d.  It  appears  incidentally,  in  our  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions,  that  it  was  the  race  of  Ad&m, 
or  black  race,  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
through  sin ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  indicate  to  us 
the  position  of  the  other  race  in  the  Babylonian 
system  of  the  beginning  of  things.  Genesis  informs 
us  that,  when  the  world  became  corrupt,  the  sons 
of  God  contracted  marriages  with  the  daughters  of 
Ad^Un,  and  that  thus  the  evil  which  had  begun  with 
the  Adamites,  was  propagated."  If  this  had  been 
quite  correct,  the  hypothesis  of  the  Preadamites 
would  have  found  a  singularly  powerful  support. 
But  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  phantasmagoria,  an 
illusion,  the  emptiness  of  which  has  been  already  ex- 
posed by  Friedrich  Delitz8ch.(^   It  will  be  necessary 

Q)  Report  of  the  Fortieth  Meeting  of  the  British  Aesoeiation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Liverpool^  p.  174  [?] ;  Joumed  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Anniutl  Report,  1869,  pp.  xxiii.-xxiv. 

(»)  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  86.  [See  Rev.  Ed.,  by 
Sayce,  p.  83.     Tr.] 

(>)  Smith's  Ohaldseische  Genesis,  pp.  801-804. 
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to  linger  over  its  demonstration,  even  to  the  extent 
of  imposing  the  fatigue  of  a  little  Assyrian  and  Ac- 
cadian  philology  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader,  in 
order  to  dissipate  an  error  which  might  be  seriously- 
prejudicial,  and  to  prevent  it  from  taking  root.  For  if 
once  a  scientific  idea  which  is  inexact  is  spread  abroad 
in  the  name  of  accepted  authorities,  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  stamp  it  out,  and  it  is  likely  to 
reappear  from  time  to  time  long  after  it  has  been 
refuted. 

The  fancied  distinction  of  two  human  races, 
Adamite  and  non-Adamite,  black  and  white,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  held  by  the  Babylonians,  is  a 
view  which  rests  solely  upon  one  passage  of  the 
cuneiform  Syllabaries  of  the  Palace  Library  of 
Nineveh,  as  follows : 


iarku* 


logad  p — i  ^y 

adama     ►  ■  ■  i  <t^  adamatu.{^) 

Conformably  to  the  invariable  principle  of  con- 
struction of  the  three-column  Syllabaries  of  the  first 
class,(^)  we  have  the  ideograms  to  be  explained  in 
the  central  column;  in  the  preceding  column  their 
reading  in  the  Accadian  or  Sumerian,  and  in  the  fol- 
^  lowing  column  their  reading  in  Semitic- Assyrian, 
which  for  us,  as  for  the  Assyrians  of  the  time  of 
Asshur-bani-abal,  explains  the  writing  of  the  other 
two  columns.     The  passage  which  we  have  just  cited 

(1)  Syllab.  A,  Nos.  223-225. 

(*)  See    Fr.    Lenormant,   Let    SyUabairet    euniiformes^   idiHon 
critique^  p.  S  et  seq. 
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contains,  to  begin  with,  a  first  sign,  the  ideographic 
value  of  which  was  expressed  in  Accadian  by  the  word 
UB,  in  Assyrian  by  ddmw,  ^' blood,"  the  Hebrew 
ddm.  This  signification  is  distinctly  corroborated  by 
bilingual  documents,  with  the  primitive  Accadian  text 
accompanied  by  an  interlinear  Assyrian  translation, 
in  which  the  ideogram  in  question,  representing  the 
word  us,  is  employed  in  Accadian  to  express  "  the 
blood,"  and  translated  by  the  Semitic  ddmii,{^)  This 
is  followed  by  two  ideographic  compounds,  wherein 
the  same  sign  is  successively  combined  with  the  two 
characters  which  express  the  idea  of  "  white"  and  of 
"  black."  In  the  first  case,  the  words  corresponding 
with  the  signification  of  the  compound,  are  in  Ac- 
cadian lugud  and  in  Assyrian  iarku;  in  the  second, 
adama  in  Accadian,  and  adamatu  in  Assyrian.  But 
the  ideographic  compounds  and  words  used  to  read 
them  by,  do  not  in  any  wise  designate  "  a  race  of 
white  men"  and  "  a  race  of  black  men;"  they  are  ex- 
pressions for  *'  white  blood"  and  "  black  blood,"  or,  in 
other  words,  "  pus"  and  "  blood."(*)  Adamatu  is  an 
Assyrian  synonym  for  ddmu,  parallel  to  the  Phcenician 
edom,Qa  ddmu  is  to  the  Hebrew  ddm,  and  the  Accadian 
adama  is  nothing  more  than  this  word,  borrowed  by 
the  non-Semitic  idiom  of  Chaldsea.  The  expression 
ddmu  u  aarku  is  common  in  Assyrian  texts,  and  that, 

(1)  See,  for  instance,  Cuneif.  Inscrip.  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi. 
2,  col.  4, 1.  81-32 :  us  kaka'  mesrsaAn'/  dami^  *<  eaters  of  blood." 
And  in  the  1.  23  of  the  same  document,  without  the  Assyrian 
version,  sabi  inkaka'  mes  .  .  .  .  ns  nagnag'  mes,  *'  they 
devouring  the  body,  drinking  the  blood."  Cf.  Fr.  Lenormant, 
titudea  cun£if,y  II.,  p.  23  et  seq. 

(•)  Fr.  Lenormant,  £tttdes  cunSiformes,  II.,  p.  24. 
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too,  in  examples  where  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
make  it  mean  anything  but  "  blood  and  pus/'  *'  blood 
and  sanies,"  as,  for  instance,  in  that  form  of  maledic- 
tion of  which  we  have  three  different  copies,  in  compar- 
ing which  the  exchange  of  ideographic  and  phonetic 
orthography  may  be  proved :  "  That  Gula,  the  great 
mother,  the  great  lady,  the  spouse  of  the  Sun  of  the 
South  (variant,  *of  Adar'),  may  cause  to  flow  in  his 
body  an  incurable  poison,  and  that  he  may  emit 
blood  and  pus  like  water !"(^)  "During  seventeen 
days,"  says  the  king,  Asshur-afe-idin,  in  a  historic 
text,  in  which  he  narrates  his  expedition  into  Arabia- 
PetraBa,^)  "from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Mdkan,  and 
leaving  Mlkan  over  an  extent  of  20(?)  itinerary(^ 
kasbu,  I  deecended.(*)  This  land  was  bristling  as  it 
were  with  stones  and  rocks.  I  spread  (')  the  blood 
and  the  sanies  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Dalat."(*^)   This  is  widely  removed  from  the  supposed 

(')  Quia  ummu  gaUatu  beliu  rabitu  ^irat  Samii  mti  (rar.  Adari) 
simma  la  azza  ina  zumriiu  liiabliv  va  d&ma  u  larka  ki  rtU  lirmug 
(var.  Urtammug)y  Cuneif.  fnterip,  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  I.,  pi.  70,  col. 
4,  1.  5-8;  vol.  III.,  pi.  41,  col.  2,  1.  29-31 ;  vol.  III.,  pi.  43,  col. 
4,  L  15-18.     Cf.  Fr.  Lenormant,  Etudes  cuniif,^  II.,  p.  50  et  seq. 

(2)  Traruaet,  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archstology,  vol.  IV.,  p.  95 
et  seq. 

(»)  The  kaabu  qaqqar  is  a  measure  of  21,600  cubits  or  of  11 
kilometers,  840  metres,  in  Oppert's  metrologio  syst-em,  and  22 
kitom.  680  metres  in  Lepsius'. 

(^)  It  is  a  technical  expression,  meaning:  ''  I  marched  toward 
the  South." 

(*)  Literally,  *'  I  cut  in  pieces." 

(•)  EM  a  yume  u  nbitti  iitu  mi^ir  [Mti^ur  ctdi]  Makannu  uUu 
Mdkan  mtiihti  [eira^a]  kasbu  qaqqar  ardi,  qaqqaru  huatu  kima  abni 
kinta  pbri  tzquUa^  d&mu  u  iarku  nakiri  aqgi  ana  al  DdUa, 
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allusion  to  the  two  primordial  races  corresponding 
to  the  "  sons  of  Grod"  and  "  the  sons  of  man." 

It  is  not  less  inexact  to  say  that  the  fragments  of 
the  oosmogonic  tables  attribute  the  first  sin,  in  a  spe- 
cial way,  to  a  certain  race  of  men  designated  as  Adamic 
or  black.  In  reality,  in  a  fragment  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  in  chapter  i.,(^)  and  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tradition  of  the  Fall,(*)  in  the 
remains  of  an  invocation  to  the  god  £a,  wherein, 
among  other  merits,  he  is  celebrated  as  creator  of 
men,(*)  the  substantive  admu,  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  dddm,  is  once  used  to  signify  "the  man" 
(rev.,  1.  16),  and  "men,"  meaning  the  race,  are  once 
designated  by  the  expression  amelutu,  "humanity" 
(obv.,  1.  15),  and  again  by  that  of  galmat  qaqqadi 
(obv.,  1.  18).  This  is  very  evidently  the  place  where 
Greorge  Smith  imagined  that  a  particular  black  race 
was  spoken  of,  for  the  expression  signifies  literally 
"blackness  of  heads,"  or  "black  heads."  But  the 
lamented  English  Assyriologist  should  not  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  this  metaphorical  expression  ^al- 
mat  qaqqadi,  which  must  originally  have  been  confined 
to  poetry,  came  to  be  one  of  those  most  frequently  re- 
produced in  Assyrian  texts  of  every  description,  even 
in  historic  inscriptions ;  that  its  meaning  is  perfectly 
plain,  and  that  instead  of  characterizing  a  special  race, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  ways  of  speaking  of  hu- 

(I)  P.  66. 

(s)  This  is  the  text  to  which  Oeorge  Smith  alludes;  he  was 
utterly  mistaken  as  to  its  meaning. 

(')  Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Bihl  Archaology,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  8  and  4, 
at  page  863 ;  Fried.  Delitzsoh,  Assyritche  Lesestucke,  2d  £d.,  pp 
80  and  81. 
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manity  in  geiieral.(*)  Friedrich  Delitzsch(^)  explained 
the  origin  of  it  very  happily,  showing  that  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  color  of  the  skin, 
but  was  suggested  by  the  idea,  which  appears  also  in 
the  Bible,  of  black  hair  regarded  as  a  sign  of  manly 
strength  and  of  youth.(')  It  is  true  that  Smith 
thought  he  had  found  an  instance  in  which  fcUmat 
qaqqadi  seemed  to  specialize  a  single  race,  as  distin^ 
guished  from  sarku,  supposed  to  designate  men  who 
were  white.  This  was  in  a  hymn  to  Marduk,  which 
really  contained  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  reading  given  below  :(*) 

'^  Thine  are  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 

thine  are  together  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 

thine  is  the  charm  of  life, 

thine  is  the  philter  of  life, 

thine  is  the  brilliant  enclosure  of  the  bed  of  the 
Ocean! 

The  whole  multitude  of  black-headed  men,  all 
living  beings,  designated  by  a  name,  who  exist  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  ' 

the  four  regions  in  their  totality, 

the  archangels  of  the  l^ions  of  the  heaven  and  of 
the  earth, 

(})  See  Oppert,  Expidition  en  MStopotamie,  toL  II.,  p.  288; 
Fried.  Delitzsoh,  O.  Smith'^  ChcUdmitehe  Oenetis,  pp.  801-804;  Fr. 
Lenormant,  tHudet  eunSiformeSt  pp.  78-80. 

{»)  G.  Smith's  Chaldmuehe  Oenuis,  p.  804. 

(*)  See  Franz  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Ecclesiattes,  XI.,  10 
(p.  887).     [Eng.  Trans.,  1877,  p.  401.    Tr.] 

(*)  Cfuneif.  Inserip.  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  29,  1,  obv.,  I.  25- 
45;  Fr.  Lenormant,  6tude9  accadiennee,  rol.  III.,  p.  117;  c£ 
Friedr.  Delitx-sch,  O.  SmiiKs  ChcUdmisehe  Genesis,  p.  802  et  seq. 
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all  as  many  as  they  be, 

(glorify)  thee  !'Y) 

It  is  the  two  ideograms  which  express  the  idea 
of  the  "  brilliant  enclosure/'  rukusu  ellu  (of  the  bed 
of  the  Ocean),  which  Smith  looked  upon  as  represent- 
ing phonetically  the  word  iarkuy  without  taking  the 
r^t  of  the  verse  into  consideration  at  all,  besides 
attributing  a  value  to  the  second  sign  which  it  never 
possesses  as  a  simple  phonetic.  Far  from  signifying 
race  in  a  special  sense,  galmat  qaqqadl  in  this  text 
evidently  means  "  mankind,"  since  "  all  living 
beings"  are  subsequently  mentioned. 

We  shall  thus  have  to  abandon  the  search  among 
the  Chaldeo-Babylonians,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
traditions  are  at  present  known,  for  an  original 
distinction  between  two  races  of  Adamites  and  Pre- 
adamites,  one  dark  and  one  fair,  one  guilty  and  one 
holy  and  blessed,  something  analogous  to  the  Hindu 
idea  in  the  Astika-^arva  of  the  Mahdhhdraiay  the 
antagonism  of  the  descendants  of  the  two  daughters 
of  BrahmA, .  Kadr<i  and  VinatA,  an  ethnographic 
myth,  investigated  by  Baron  Eckstein,  with  a  bold- 
ness of  criticism  amounting  sometimes  to  temerity, 
though  always  keen  and  sometimes  singularly  per- 
spicacious.(^)    I  do  not  mention  the  opposition  of  the 

(1)  Scrnie  u  irgitiv  kuwu  —  ema  iame  u  irgitiv  kuwu  —  Hpat  ba- 
latu  kuwu  —  imat  balatu  kuwu  —  rukusu  ellu  gO^  apsi  kuwu,  — 
amelutuv  nisi  galmat  qaqqadi  —  iiknat  napisH  mala  iuma  nahA  ina 
nUltti  baid — kiprat  irbiiti  mala  baid  —  Igiffi  ia  kisiai  iame  u  ir^v — 
mala  ba\hi]  —  ....  kaid, 

(*)  De  quelques  Ugendes  brahmaniques  qui  se  rapporient  au  berceau 
de  Vesphce  humaine,  in  toL  VI.  of  the  5th  series  of  the  Journal 
9tiatiqu$  (1855). 
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Suras  or  D^vas  and  of  the  Asuras,  which  Nork(*) 
compares  to  the  "sons  of  God"  and  "the  sons  of 
man "  in  Genesis^  for  these  are  purely  mythological 
beings^  g^>ds,  and  not  representatives  of  mortal  races. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  we  find  no  light  thrown 
upon  the  fundamental  problem  of  Genesis  vi.  1-4, 
either  from  the  cuneiform  documents  or  from  any 
other  external  source.  Nothing  can  determine  the 
sense  but  the  study  of  the  text  itself,  and  the 
comparison  of  it  with  other  passages  of  the  Bible, 
where  the  same  expressions  may  be  met  with.  Now, 
it  happens  that  the  very  two  designations  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  many  different  theories,  are  not 
unusual  terms  in  Biblical  language.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  two  expressions  are  of  frequent  recur- 
rence in  the  prose  as  well  as  poetry  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  a  perfectly  certain  and  well-defined  meaning, 
and  a  peremptory  reason  would  have  to  be  adduced, 
and  it  does  not  happen  to  exist,  in  order  to  fasten 
upon  them,  as  they  stand  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesisj  a  different  signification  from  the  accustomed 
one. 

In  truth,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this 
point,  accepted  in  all  the  versions  and  by  all  com- 
mentators, that  ben^  hdelohim  in  Job  i.  6  and  ii.  1, 
beni  elohim  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  and  ben6  ^tm  in 
Psalm  xxix.  1  and  Ixxxix.  7,  is  applied  to  angels. 
It  is  the  same  with  bar  ddhin  in  the  Aramaic  of 
Daniel  iii.  25.     As  to  ben^  hMclduiyi^)  with  the  arti- 

(0  Brammanwntis  und  RabbanmntUf  p.  204  et  seq. 
(«)  1  San^.  xxvi.  19;  1  Kinffa  viii.  39;  Pmlm  cxlv.  12;  Ecclea. 
i.  13;  ii.  Sand  S;  iii.  10  and  IS;  viii.  11. 
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cle,  or  ben^  6ddm(^)  without  the  article,  "the  sons  of 
man,"  and  not  "  the  sons  of  Ad4m,"(^  this  is  one  of 
the  most  ordinary  phrases  of  the  Bible  to  express 
"men,"  just  as  "man"  in  the  singular  is  ben  hddddm 
or  ben  dddrnji^)  and  this  mode  of  speech  passes  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,(*) 
where  6  olb^  too  dpOpdnou  becomes  the  term  ap- 
propriated to  the  designation  of  Christ  from  the 
standpoint  of  His  human  nature.(*) 

To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of 
modern  exegetes,  and  specially  all  those  who  evince 
the  most  profound  philological  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  have  been  justified  in  agreeing  to  recognize 
the  fact  that,  as  employed  in  this  language,  the  terms 
ben^  lidelohira  and  bendth  hddddm  can  signify  only 

(')  Deuteron,  xxxii.  8;  Psalms  xi.  4;  xii.  2  and  9;  xir.  2; 
xxi.  11,  and  many  other  places. 

(*)  (Jesenius,  Thetaur.f  vol.  I.,  p.  25. 

(«)  Num,  xxiii.  19;  Psalm  viii.  5;  Ixxx.  18;  cxlvi.  3;  Job  xvL 
21 ;  XXV.  6 ;  xxxv.  8 ;  Is.  Ivi.  2 ;  Jerem,  xlix.  18 ;  li  43 ;  Ezek, 
ii.  1  and  8;  iii.  1,  3,  4  and  10;  iv.  16;  viii.  5,  6  and  8;  xi.  2; 
xii.  3;  xiii.  17;  xxi.  11,  19,  24  and  38. 

(*)  Schleusner,  Lexic,  in  Nov.  Testament^  4th  Ed.,  vol.  II.,  p. 
1189. 

(s)  Poussines  (Poasinus),  SpidUgium  eoangeUcum^  {  32 ;  Grotius 
ad  Matth.  viii.,  20 ;  Chr.  Cellarius,  De  sensu  appellationis  vld^  tov 
&v6p6iToVf  Program,  xxi.,  p.  129;  J.  Guillard,  Specimen  questi' 
onum  in  Novum  Instrumentum  de  filio  hominis^  Leyden,  1684;  I.  H. 
Messerschmidt,  Oommentatio  phUologicn  de  sacra  formxda  et  dicHone 
6  vlb^  TOV  &vdp6iroVf  Wittemberg,  1739;  G.  Less,  Programma  de 
filio  hominis,  Gottingen,  1776 ;  G.  W.  Rullmann,  Programm.  iiber 
die  Benennung  Jesu  des  Afenschen  Sohn,  Rintein,  1785;  Versueh 
iiber  die  Stellcn  im  N.  T.  die  vom  Sohne  Gottes  und  vom  Sohne  des 
Menschen  Jesus  reden,  in  the  Magazin  fur  Religion,  Philosophie  und 
Ezegese  (Henke's),  vol.  I.,  pp.  129-208. 
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angels  and  daughters  of  the  earth.  Schneckenbur- 
ger,  de  Wette,  Arnaud,  Stier,  Dietlein,  and  Huther, 
in  oommenting  on  Genma  vi.  1-4,  have  thus  under- 
stood it,  and  this  meaning  has  also  been  adopted  and 
defended  with  irrefragable  arguments  by  the  follow- 
ing named  more  recent  writers,  Ewald,(^)  Hupfeld,(*) 
Tueh,0  Bcehmer,0  Delitzsch,^  Kurtz,(^  Drechs- 
ler,f )  Baumgarten,(*)  Von  Hofmann,(»)  Twesten,(^'0 
Nitz8ch,(")  and  Eberhard  Schrader.(**)  We  have  also 
thought  best  to  follow  it  in  our  translation. 

The  usual,  we  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
invariable,  meaning  of  the  principal  expressions  of 
the  text  would  thus  lead  us  to  that  interpretation  of 
the  narrative  accepted  by  the  Seventy,  Philo,  Jose- 

(1)  Jahrbucher  der  biblUchen  WUseTuchafi,  vol.  VIL,  p.  20. 

(*)  I>ie  Quellen  der  Oenuis  und  die  Art  ihrer  Zueammauetzung, 
pp.  98,  130,  220;  Die  heutige  theosophiacke  oder  mythologitche  Theo- 
logie  und  SckriflerkUerurhg,  p.  22  et  ssq. 

(*)  Kommentar  uber  die  Oenesie,  p.  154  [2d  Ed.,  by  Arnold  and 
Merx,  p.  121.    Tb.]. 

(*)  Dae  erete  Buck  der  Thora^  p.  142  et  seq. 

(S)  Oommentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  8d  Ed.,  p.  230  et  seq.  [4th  Ed., 
pp.  190-194.    Tb.] 

(<)  Besides  the  special  dissertations  cited  abore,  p.  808,  note  10: 
OeseMchte  des  Alien  Bundes,  toI.  I.,  p.  76.  [Eng.  Trans.,  1869,  I., 
p.  96  et  seq.     Tb.] 

(^)  Einheit  der  Oenesis,  p.  91  et  seq. 

(*)  Theologisches  Oommentar  z,  Pentateuch,  on  Genesis  vi.  1-4. 

(•)  Weissagung  und  ErfUllung,  vol.  I.,  p.  86  et  seq.;  Sehr\ft' 
beweis,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  424  et  seq. 

(»0)  Dogmatik,  vol.  II.,  Ist  Part,  p.  882. 

(")  System  der  chrifiU.  Lehre,  6th  Ed.  (1844),  p.  286.  [Eng. 
Trans.,  1849,  p.  288.    Tb.] 

(")  Sludien  zur  Kritik  und  Erklterung  der  biblischen  Vrgeschichte, 
p.  69. 
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phus,  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  up  to  the 
fourth  century,  the  undoubted  reference  being  to  the 
guilty  loves  of  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
whose  beauty  beguiled  them,  and  to  whom  "they 
came  in.'^  And  of  these  loves,  condemned  by  Grod, 
was  born  a  race  of  heroes,  men  superior  in  strength 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  touch  here  upon  the  theological  question 
raised  by  St.  Augustine,(*)  who  does  not  decide  upon 
its  solution,  and  debated  by  St  Thomas  Aquinas,(*) 
who  takes  the  affirmative  side,  as  to  whether  purely 
spiritual  beings  like  angels,  or  demons,  could  possibly 
have  assumed  such  a  corporeal  shape  as  to  have 
entered  into  carnal  and  fecund  relations  with  women. 
A  problem  of  this  nature  does  not  enter  within  the 
scope  of  our  investigation,  which  is  solely  historical 
and  critical,  any  more  than  does  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  the  incubi  and  succubse,  in  whom  St 
Augustine  firmly  believes  (^)  and  ■  mediaeval  faith 
never  for  an   instant   wavered.(*)     The  only  thing 

(I)  De  civit.  Dei,  iU.  6 ;  xv.  22  and  23. 

(*)  Summa^  Part  1,  quaest.  61,  art.  3. 

(»)  De  civit.  Dei,  xv.  23. 

(♦)  The  doctrine  of  the  medieeval  theologians  on  this  point  is 
completely  expounded  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Formicarium  teu 
dialogua  ad  vitam  christianam  exemplo  conditionum  formless  incitativus 
of  the  famous  Dominican  Jean  Nyder  (Paris,  1519,  in  4to;  Douai, 
U)02,  in  8to),  chap.  ix.  and  x.  This  fifth  book  is  reproduced  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Malleiia  maleficarum  of  Jacob 
Sprenger,  edition  of  Lyons,  1()20,  and  the  part  relating  to  the 
incubi  and  succuboe  may  be  found  on  pages  517-526. 

Heidegger  (Hislor,  tacr.  Patriarch. ,  toI.  I.,  p.  289  [ed.  Ultraj, 
1688] ),  while  admitting  that  in  Oenesis  vi.  1-4  we  have  the  union  of 
the  sons  of  Sh^th  with  the  daughters  of  Qain,  believes  absolutely 
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which  concerDs  us  is  the  fact  that  this  last  doctrine 
existed  in  that  intellectual  centre  in  the  bosom  of 
which  the  sacred  books  were  composed,  and  the  Bible 
itself  contains  more  than  a  suggestion  of  it  During 
all  the  first  half  of  this  century,  it  was  a  regular 
scientific  fashion  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  angels 
and  demons  among  the  Hebrews  was  borrowed  from 
Zoroastrianism  during  the  period  of  the  Captivity, 
and  to  make  its  development  an  indication  of  the  late 
date  of  the  books  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  But  the 
aspect  of  the  question  is  now  completely  changed, 
and  this  theory  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  since  we 
have  become  familiar  with  the  extent,  the  richness 
and  the  importance  of  the  dualistic  demonology, 
partly  of  the  favorable  and  protecting  kind,  partly 
wicked  and  inimical,  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians. 
It  contains  a  whole  hierarchy  of  angels  and  demons, 
much  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  that  of  the 
2iend-Avesta,  for  it  comprises,  on  the  side  of  light 

in  the  incubi,  and  accepts  the  possibility  of  a  race  bom  of  the 
oonneotion  between  demons  and  women.  As  a  general  thing, 
during  mediaeval  times  and  even  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  reason  of  the  aversion  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
beni  kdelohtm  as  angels,  was  not  the  impossibility  that  spiritual 
beings  should  make  themselves  tangible,  and  in  consequence  have 
a  physical  copulation ;  but  rather  the  repugnance  to  admit  that 
80  gross  a  pleasure  could  have  induced  beings  so  perfect  as  the 
angels  of  God  to  commit  sin  (this  is  St.  Augustine's  chief  line  of 
reasoning).  Over  and  above  this,  the  words  of  Christ  are  called 
to  witness  that  angels  are  sexless,  even  if  it  be  otherwise  with 
demons  with  violent  carnal  passions.  It  seems  that  the  theory 
was  held  at  that  time,  though  we  find  it  nowhere  distinctly  stated, 
that  a  sexual  condition  was  a  result  of  the  primordial  fall  of  the 
rebellious  spirits,  when  they  passed  from  the  state  of  angels  to 
that  of  demons. 

21 
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and  good  alone^  ^^  three  hcmdred  heavenly  spirits  and 
six  hundred  earthly  spirits^(^)  divided  into  classes,  as 
are  the  evil  spirits  on  their  8ide."(^  And  this  demon- 
ology  is  certainly  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Zoroas- 
trianism,  over  which  it  exerted  a  strong  influence ;  it 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  most  ancient  epochs  of 
Chaldfiean  civilization,  long  centuries  before  that 
migration  which  led  the  Terahites  forth  fi-om  this 
country.  There  are  even  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  spiritualistic 
religion,  which  may  have  been  primitively  the  reli- 
gion of  the  non-Semitic  nations  of  Shumer  and 
Accad,  and  perhaps  held  sway  in  the  Lower  Basin 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  prior  to  the  age 
when  the  Semitic  Pantheism  of  Babylon  began  to 
predominate.(^) 

However  this  may  be,  the  belief  in  incubi  and 
succubae,  the  male  and  female  demons  of  nocturnal 
impurity,  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  demon- 
ological  ideas  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians.  The 
incubus  and  suoeuba  are  called  in  Accadian  UUal  and 
kiel-lillal,  "the  one  which  fetters"  and  "the  concu- 

(1)  O.  Smith,  North  British  Review,  January,  1870,  p.  309  [Am. 
Ed.,  p.  163.  Tr.]  ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Die  Magie  und  Wahrtagekuntt 
der  Chaldaer,  p.  131.     [Chald,  Magic,  p.  122.     Tr.] 

(')  Od  this  hierarchy  of  evil  demons,  see  Fr.  Lenormant,  Magie 
und  Wahrsagekunat  der  Chaldmer,  pp.  23-41  [Chald,  Magic,  pp. 
2^-38.     Tr.]. 

(>)  This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  the  ftmrth  chapter  of 
my  book  on  La  magie  chei  Us  Chaldiens  (Paris,  1874),  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged  in  the  German  translation  :  Die  Magie 
Mnd  Wahrsagekunst  der  Chaldseer,  Jena,  1878  [and  in  Chaldmtm 
Magie,  London,  1877.     Tr.]. 
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biiie(*)  which  fetters ; "  in  Assyrian-Semitic,  lUA  and 
lUUuv,  the  male  and  the  female  *^  nocturnal  demon /'(^ 
There  is  still  a  second  variety  of  female  succubus, 
whose  Accadian  name  Idd-uddorharra  seems  to  imply 
that  a  union  with  her  might  prove  fertile,(^)  called  in 
Accadian  ardat-lili,  "the  servant/'  or  rather  "the 
concubine  of  night.''  In  all  the  enumerations  of 
demons  which  we  find  in  the  formula  of  deprecatory 
conjurations,  these  three  fantastic  beings  are  named 
together  ;(*)  and  one  of  the  tables  of  prognostics  sug- 
gested by  monstrous  births,  says  that  in  a  certain 
given  case  "  the  Lilit  will  not  make  her  appearance 
before  men."(*) 

Yesha'y&hu  admits  the  existence  of  the  Lilith, 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Babylonians, 
and  called  by  the  same  name.  He  says  in  his  pro- 
phecy against  Ed6m :  (•) 

{})  The  Accadian  term  hid  seems  to  express  etymologically  the 
idea  of  pueUa  pathica :  Fr.  Lenormant,  Etudes  cunSiformett  11., 
p.  84. 

(')  Fr.  Lenormant,  Magie  und  Wahrtagekunstt  p.  40. 

O  KieUudda-karra  is  a  composite  expression,  giving  us,  first, 
the  word  kielt  which  was  just  now  referred  to ;  second,  udda,  **  to 
go  forth/*  and  derivatively  *'  to  go  forth  in  birth,"  employed  as 
substantive  to  describe  a  **  child,  offspring*'  (Assyrian-Semitic 
iUdtu),  and  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  compound  verb 
Motudda  (uatu-^idda),  <'to  be  brought  forth,  to  be  bom;*'  third, 
karra,  participle  of  the  verb  k/rr^  "  to  arrange,  to  dispose"  (Assy- 
rian, ediru)t  "to  take,  to  receive"  (Assyrian,  ekimu), 

(*)  See  among  others  Catieif,  Tnserip,  of  West,  Atia^  vol.  II.,  pi. 
17, 1.  63,  o-d;  vol.  IV.,  pi.  16, 1, 1.  10-20 ;  pi.  29, 1,  rev.,  1.  29-30. 

(*)  Cuneif,  Ifuerip,  of  West,  Atia,  voL  III.,  pL  65,  obv.,  1.  23 ; 
kUi  pantBunu  la  tabn, 

(•)  1$,  xxxiT.  18  and  14. 
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"  The  thorns  will  grow  in  its  palaces, 

brambles  and  thistles  in  its  fortresses. 

It  will  be  the  dwelling  of  jackals, 

the  den  of  ostriches. 

The  cats  of  the  desert  will  meet  the  wild  dogs 
there, 

and  the  Se^ir  will  call  thither  his  companion ; 

there  Lilith  will  have  her  dwelling, 

and  will  find  her  place  of  rest" 

Among  the  rabbins  of  the  degenerate  age  of  Ju- 
daism, Lilith  appears  as  a  vampire,  a  sort  of  Lamia 
or  unclean  thing,  carrying  off  little  children  in  order 
to  put  them  to  death  ;(^)  and  is  also  associated  with 
the  gluM  of  Arab  superstition.  "We  do  not  find  her 
retaining  her  early  character  of  succuba,  except  in 
those  l^nds  in  which  she  is  spoken  of  as  united  to 
Adam,  thus  becoming  the  mother  of  numerous  de- 
mons,(')  in  which  connection  it  is  said  that  the  man 

(^)  Buxtorf,  Lexie,  rabbin.  ^  p.  1140;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes 
JuderUhum^  Yol.  II.,  p.  418  et  seq. ;  Gesenius,  Commentar  iiber  dm 
Jesaia,  vol.  II.,  pp.  916-920 ;  A.  LeTy,  in  Zeitachrift  d,  detUaeh.  Mor- 
genl,  OeselUehaftt  toI.  IX.,  p.  484  et  seq. 

It  is  even  made  the  sovereign  of  the  demons  {Zohar^  I.,  fol.  170 
etseq. ;  887),  the  feminine  representatiTe  of  all  evil  {SehabbatK, 
fol.  151),  and  finally,  by  a  series  of  the  most  bixarre  combinations, 
it  comes  to  be  identified  in  certain  legends  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheb&  (Bacher,  lAUth  Konigin  von  Smargadt  in  Frankel  &  Graetz's 
ZeUschri/l,  1870,  p.  187  et  seq.). 

(')  Eisenmenger,  toI.  I.,  pp.  165  and  461 ;  toI.  II.,  p.  418  et 
seq.— Among  the  sons  of  Lilith  are  mentioned  Hormiz  and  Hor- 
min,  that  is,  Ormuzd  (Ahuramazda)  and  Ahriman  (Angromainyus) 
of  the  Parsees:  A.  Leyy,  Zeitachrift  dea  deutach.  MorgenL  Oeaellack., 
▼ol.  IX.,  p.  485;  Rapoport,  Erech  MilUn.f  p.  247;  Griinbaum, 
Zeitaehr.  d.  detUch,  MorgerU.  OeaeUa,,  vol.  XVI.,  p.  398. 
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who  sleeps  alone  in  a  house  falls  into  the  power  of 
the  Lilith/^)  or  that  any  man  might  have  the  same 
thing  happen  to  him  with  her  that  happened  to 
Adam.(')  The  book  of  Enoch  reckons  Lilith  among 
the  angelsy  fallen  in  consequence  of  their  terrestrial 
loves.(')  Among  the  Sabseans  or  Mendaites,  the  angel 
Sarniel  is  said  to  remove  from  the  couches  of  women 
in  child-bed  the  Leliotos,  who  would  kill  their  new- 
born children.(*)  But  more  frequently  these  female 
demons  are  represented  as  succubse,  who  form  part  of 
the  cortege  of  Astro  or  Namrus,  the  spirit  of  impu- 
rity.(*)  The  most  curious  passage  in  this  connection 
is  that  found  in  the  book  of  Adam/^)  in  a  declama- 
tion against  the  ascetics  and  the  anchorites :  "  Then 
the  female  Leliotos  approach  them  and  sleep  with 
them,  that  they  may  receive  their  seed  and  become 
pregnant.  Hence  are  bom  the  8hid6  (demons)  and 
the  tJengfi,  who  throw  themselves  upon  the  daughters 
of  men." 

Thus,  from  the  union  of  the  female  succubse  with 
men,  according  to  Sabsean  belief,  are  supposed  to 
spring  the  masculine  demons  of  lasciviousness.   These 

(})  Eisenmenger,  ErUdfcktet  JiuUrUhum,  vol.  II. »  p.  452. 

(*)  Eisenmenger,  yoI.  II.,  pp.  424  and  426. 

As  a  match  to  tUs  idea,  the  rabbins  held  that  an  angel,  Laje- 
lah,  presided  orer  conception:  Buztorf,  Lexic.  rabbin.^  p.  1140. 

(»)  IV.,  70.  [?] 

(«)  Fragment  of  the  Sidra  Tahiay  as  given  in  StsBudlin,  Beiirmge 
tur  FMlo9Qphie  und  (hscMchte  der  Rehgiont-tmd  SiUerUehrey  toI.  III., 
p.  24 ;  cf.  Lorsbach,  Mweumfur  bibUsehe  und  orienUUiscke  Lkeratur, 
Tol.  I.,  p.  87. 

(»)  Norberg,  Ood,  Naaar,,  vol  II.,  p.  196;  vol.  III.,  p.  16S. 

(•)  Ood.  Naaar.,  vol.  I.,  p.  106. 
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^eng^y  whose  name  signifies  "the  Jumpers/'  and 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned,(')  always  with  the  same 
characteristics,  are  identical  with  the  Se'lrlm,  who 
are  associated  with  the  Lilith  by  Yesha'y&hu,  and 
mentioned  again  by  the  same  prophet  in  describing 
the  desolation  presented  by  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
destroyed :  (^ 

"  The  wild  cats  will  make  their  den  there, 

the  hyenas  will  fill  its  houses ; 

the  ostridies  will  make  their  dwellings  diere, 

and  the  Se^irlm  will  jump  tiiere." 

The  Se'irlm,  whose  name  signifies  "  the  hairy 
ones/'O  and  is  likewise  applied  to  he-goats,  are  crea- 
tures whom  the  orthodox  Hebrews  regarded  as  de- 
mons, and  the  Thorah  rebukes  the  Israelites  for  hav- 
ing sometimes  sacrificed  to  them.(*)  They  are  the 
Satyrs  of  Phoenician  mjrthology,  and  c»*tain  scarabsei 
of  Phoenician  workmanship  represent  them  under 
the  form  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  half-animal 
demons  among  the  followers  of   Dionysos.(*)    St. 

(»)  Cod.  Nasar.,  vol.  II.,  p.  86.  («)  Is.  xUi.  21. 

(S)  In  regard  to  these  fantastic  beings,  see  Bochart,  Hieroxdieon, 
1.  Ti.,  0.  7 ;  vol.  II.,  p.  828  et  seq.,  London  edition,  1668 ;  Gese- 
nius,  Comminlar  Ubar  den  Jetaia,  yoI.  II.,  p.  466  et  seq. ;  915;  W. 
Baudissin,  Studien  titr  temHuchen  Beliffioruffetchiekte,  vol.  I.,  pp. 
186-189. 

(«)  Lemi.  xiiL  7;  of.  2  Ckron.  xi.  15. 

(»)  C.  W.  Mansell,  Gazette  archiologiqtu,  1877,  p.  74. 

Berossus  describes,  among  the  monstrous  beings  who  were 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Omorooa  (Tiamat  Um-Uruk),  as 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  temple  of  Bel  Marduk  at 
Babylon,  **men  with  the  legs  and  horns  of  a  goat"  (fragm.  1  of 
my  edition).  On  a  Babylonian  cylinder  (L^ard,  OuUe  de  Mithra, 
pi.  li.y  No.  8),  a  winged  goat  with  a  human  fiM)e  is  the  animal 
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Jerome,(*)  therefore,  describes  them  most  exactly 
in  calling  them  vel  meubonea  vel  Saiyroa  vel 
sylvedreB  quondam  homines  quoa  norvmdU  Fatuo8 
fioarios  tfocanL  He  ascribes  to  them  the  essential 
charact^  of  incubi,  as  does  Moses  Maimonides  akoO 
amcmg  the  Jews,  for  according  to  the  belief  of  ancient 
superstition  the  Satyrs  actually  attacked  women^(')  a 
belief  accepted  by  St.  AugU8tine.(*)  Perhaps  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark  that  Jamblicus  may  have 
located  the  scene  of  his  romance  in  Babylonia,  since 
it  is  permeated  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country,  and  in  it  the  young  Sinonis  is  tortured  by 
the  libertine  persecutions  of  a  phantom  under  the 
form  of  a  he-goat.(*)  To  this  day  even  the  people  of 
Hillah  imagine  that  the  ruins  in  their  neighborhood 
*are  haunted  by  demons  of  this  de6cription.(*) 

In  the  Greek  text  of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  one  of  the 
latest,  as  to  date  of  composition,  among  the  deutero- 

whioh  fighte  with  a  luminous  and  celestial  deity;  otf  another 
(L^jard,  pi.  Ivii.,  No.  1),  the  same  monster  is  placed  opposite  a 
winged  sphinx. 

(I)  Conmenl,  in  It.  [xiii.  20-22]  v.,  vol.  III.,  p.  Ill,  Martianai's 
edition. 

(')  Man  nebouehm^  iii.  46. 

(>)  See  the  history  related  by  Philostratus,  VU,  Apollon.^  vi.  18. 

(*)  De  civit.  Dei,  xv.  23 :  Quoniam  creberrima  /<tma  eM,  multique, 
te  expert08,  vel  ab  eit,  qui  experti  esterU,  de  quorum  fide  dubiUtndum 
^  non  ett,  audisae  eo^firmantt  Syhanoi  ei  Faunot,  guot  vtdffo  Ineuboi 
voeant,  improhoe  taepe  exstitisse  mulierihut,  et  earum  tgfpeiiisse  etpare- 
ffiste  eoneubiium  et  quondam  daemones  quot  Ihmos  Oalli  nuncupant, 
hone  amdue  tmrnundUiam  et  tentare  et  efficeret  pluret  UUeeque  (useverant, 
ut  hoe  negare  inqmdenUae  mdeatur, 

(S)  Ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.,  cod.  94,  p.  74,  ed.  Bekker. 

(•)  Rich,  in  Fujidgruben  det  OrienU,  Yol.  III.,  pp.  146,  144. 
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canonical  writings  of  the  Bible,  Sarra,  daughter  of 
Raguel,  "  has  already  been  given  to  seven  husbands, 
who  were  all  found  dead  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  .  . 
.  .  for  a  demon  loves  this  maid,  and  he  injures 
whomsoever  seeks  to  approach  her."(*)  We  must 
accept  this  as  the  first  version  of  the  book,  and  not 
that  beautiful  lesson  of  conjugal  chastity  substituted, 
in  the  Latin  of  St.  Jerome,(*)  for  this  conception  of 
a  genuine  incubus,  whether  he  found  this  expurga- 
tion in  the  Aramaic  text,  posterior  to  the  Greek,  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  translated,  or  whether  he 
made  it  on  his  own.  authority ;  for  he  took  great  lib- 
erties with  the  letter  of  this  book,  which  indeed  came 
down  to  him  in  a  greatly  altered  condition.  The 
demon  lover  of  the  daughter  of  Raguel  is  called  As- 
modeus,(*)  and  is  apparently  Ashmedai  or  Ashmodai,' 
the  demon  of  voluptuousness,  the  prince  of  the  infer- 
nal spirits,  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
conceptions  of  rabbinical  deraonology,  where  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  King  Shel6- 
m6h.(*)  The  treatise  Gittin{^)  even  tells  how,  when 
he  had  persuaded  the  king  to  leave  his  palace,  Ash- 
medai hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  harem, 
this  being  a  new  characteristic,  which  represents  him 

(1)  Ti.,  18  and  14. 

(*)  In  his  17th  rerse,  chapter  vi. ;  previously,  in  the  15th  verse, 
corresponding  to  the  13th  of  the  Greek,  he  suppresses  all  the  latter 
part,  which  describes  the  love  of  the  demon  for  Sarra. 

(')  iii.  8,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  17  in  the  Greek  only. 

(*)  Buxtorf,  Lexic.  rabbin.,  p.  237;  Eisenmenger,  EntdeckU$ 
JuderUhtm,  vol.  I.,  pp.  351-861. 

(ft)  Fol.  68,  ool.  2. 
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animated  with  erotic  passion.  His  name  constitutes 
the  only  instance  in  which  we  know  certainly  that 
the  Jewish  demonology  borrowed  from  that  of 
Zoroastrian  Iran;  for  Ashmod^  is  andoabtedly  a 
contraction  of  Aeshmd  Daev6.(^)  He  is  the  demon 
Aeshma  of  the  2iend-Avesta,(^)  the  special  adver- 
sary of  9j^06ha,(^)  the  pre-eminently  "wicked/'(*) 
wicked  in  soul  and  wicked  in  body,(*)  with  a  sinister 
brilliancy,(^  possessing  all  knowledge  except  the  art 
of  healing.(^)  We  should  also  note  the  double  fact 
that  the  oldest  mention  of  Ashmedai  among  the  Jews, 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  makes  him  appear  in  Media  at 
Rhagse,  and  that  his  name  (connected  later  artificially 
with  the  root  shdmady  "to  lose,  to  devastate")  was 
spelled,  as  Maury  has  discriminatingly  remarked,(®) 
so  as  to  suggest  the  signification  of  ^h-M6da%y  "the 
fire  of  Media." 

All  the  beliefs  which  we  have  passed  rapidly  in 
review  belong  to  popular  superstition.  There  was 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  Mosaic  teaching,  as  there 

{})  Windisohmann,  Zorocutriaehe  Studien^  p.  138  et  seq. ;  Kohut 
Judische  An^elologie^  p.  75  et  seq.;  Spiegel,  ErdnUcheAUerthums' 
kunde,  vol.  II.,  p.  132. 

(«)  Tagna,  Wi.  12 ;  VendidAd,  ix.  87 ;  x.  28 ;  xi.  26 ;  see  Spie- 
gel, Er&nuche  Alterthumskunde,  toI.  II.,  p.  181. 

(»)  Yesht,  xi.  15.  (*)  YesfU,  x.  98. 

(5)  Yeiht,  X.  97  and  184.  (•)  Yet?U,  xix.  96. 

(T)  Yagna,  x.  18. — ^This  is  the  reason  that  the  angel  Raphael 
(medicine  of  God)  is  sent  **to  heal"  the  evil  done  by  Ashmod^ 
(Tob.,  iii.  17  in  the  Greek ;  iii.  25  in  the  Latin).  Just  as  in  the 
passage  of  the  Ya^a^  to  which  we  shall  recur,  Haoma  is  con- 
trasted as  healer  with  Aeshma. 

(S)  La  magie  et  Vosirologit  dam  PantiqmU  et  au  moyen  dffe,  8d 
Ed.,  p.  290. 
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was  among  the  Ofaaldseans ;  religion  foand  no  plaoe 
for  them.  Therefore  they  oould  not  be  indicated 
in  the  Bible  except  by  fugitive  allusions,  which, 
nevertheless,  suffice  to  show  that  these  superstitious 
heliefe  existed  in  the  popular  conception,  and  swayed 
the  minds  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  understand 
the  allusions  of  the  prophets,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  turn  to  certain  sources,  of  whidi  some  belong  to 
very  late  epochs.  It  would  be  an  error  of  method, 
did  not  the  comparison  with  the  remains  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  original  magical  books  of 
the  Chaldseans  justify  us  in  so  doing,  by  demon^ 
strating  that  the  ideas,  the  exposition  of  which  we 
have  drawn  from  these  recent  records,  should  actu- 
ally be  traced  back  to  a  very'  remote  antiquity, 
having  been  formulated  and  widely  spread  long 
before  the  reaction  of  the  Jehovist  document  incor- 
porated in  OenesiSy  indeed,  that  probably  a  great 
number  of  these  conceptions  were  carried  with  them 
by  the  Te^ites  when  they  quitted  TJr.ot  the  Kas- 
dim. 

We  read  in  the  Pehlevi  Bxmdeheshi^)  that  Djem 
(Yima)  had  a  sister,  named  Djemak,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  his  wife;  this  is  the  primordial  pair  of 
Yama  and  Yami  in  the  Aryo-Indian  tradition.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  book,(^)  we  are  told  that 
Djem,  after  his  sin,  took  for  wife  the  sister  of  a 
Daeva,  or  demon,  and  gave,  at  the  same  time,  his 
sister  Djemak  in  marriage  to  this  Daeva,  monstrous 
and  accursed  unions,  from  which  sprung  "  the  men 

(1)  Chap,  xxxii.  [xxxi.]  (*)  Chap,  xxiii. 
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of  the  mountains  who  have  tall8."(*)  Likewise^  it  is 
stated,  farther  on,  during  the  reign  of  the  infernal 
Dah^k,  that  from  a  union  of  the  same  kind  betwe^ 
a  young  man  and  a  Pairika  (another  class  of  evil 
q)irit8),  were  born  the  Ethiopians  and  all  men  with 
black  skin.  Kalisch(^  has  compared  this  with  Oene^, 
vi.  1-4,  and  really  there  is  an  incontestable  analogy 
between  the  two  narratives.  But  the  absolute  isola- 
tion which  marks  the  narrative  of  the  Bwndehesh, 
not  a  trace  of  any  analogous  record  being  found 
either  in  the  Zend-Avesta  or  in  the  Epic  tradition,  as 
collected  by  Firdouzi,  ^amza,  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  Musselman  epoch,  is  of  a  nature  to  inspire 
great  doubts  in  r^ard  to  its  character  as  a  genuine 
Iranian  legend.  It  savors  strongly  of  having  been 
borrowed,  if  not  directly  from  Genesis,  at  least  from 
the  cycle  of  apocryphal  traditions  which  had  enlai^ed 
upon  its  narrative,  the  most  complete  exemplification 
of  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Henoch,  so  popular 
for  a  time  throughout  the  East. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  touching  the  loves  of  the  "  sons  of  Grod"  and 
the  "daughters  of  man,''  bears  a  totally  different 
charactei*  from  the  repulsive  stories  of  the  incubi  and 
succubse,  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  investi- 
gate in  the  foregoing  pages.  Here  are  no  impure 
demons,  who  wantcmly  attack  women,  but  spirits  of 
Ught;  angels  from  heaven,  who  fall  a  prey  to  the 

(^)  In  ohap.  XV.  there  is  another  reference  to  the  **  man  with 
ft  taU,  and  with  hair  on  his  hody,"  who  inhabits  the  desert. 
Doubtless  this  fable  was  sug^gested  by  monkeys. 

(«)  Oenesii,  p.  176. 
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beauty  of  earthly  maidens^  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
beauty  foi'get  their  purity,  and  forsake  their  celestial 
abodes,  that  they  may  unite  with  them ;  and  though 
this  be  a  guilty  union,  displeasing  to  Grod,  the  supe- 
riority of  these  sons  of  Grod  to  the  race  of  men  pro- 
duces a  race  of  heroes  as  the  fruit  of  their  loves.  If 
this  record  has  its  counterpart  in  the  traditions  of 
pagan  nations,  the  legend  which  comes  nearest  to  it 
is  that  complete  cycle  of  myths  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  heroes  participatii^  in  the  divine  nature 
and  superior  to  other  men,  are  sons  of  the  gods,  issues 
of  amorous  unioas  between  the  race  of  the  immortals 
and  that  of  men.(*)  Tlie  heroes  (^^o#ec),  says  Plato,(^) 
are  demigods,  for  they  are  all  bom  of  the  love  of  a 
god  for  a  mortal  woman,  or  of  a  goddess  for  a  mortal 
man  {ipaadiurs^  t^  dsd^  di/rjT^(:  ^  OptjtoI  Oea^);  and 
Herodotus  (^  remarks  that*the  Egyptians  were  the 
only  people  among  whom  this  belief  did  not  exist. 

At  this  point  we  should  attach  a  capital  importance 
to  the  expressions  which,  in  our  passage  of  Genesis^ 
terminate  verse  4.  There  it  is  said  of  the  children 
born  of  the  loves  of  the  *'sons  of  Grod'^  with  the 
"daughters  of  man:"  hhnmdh  haggibborim  asher 
niffdldm  ansM  hassh^y  "these  are  the  heroes  (be- 
longing) to  antiquity,  men  of  renown."  Josephus{*) 
and  Philo(^  are  incorrect  in  making  the  expression 
gibborim  stand  for  an  idea  of  violence,  the  abuse  of 

(1)  Welcker,  Oriechische  OcOUrUhre,  toI.  III.,  pp.  240-247. 
(«)  Oratyl,  88.  [xvi.,  p.  898.     Tm.]  (»)  II.,  60. 

(*)  Antiq,  Jud,^  i.  8,   1 ;   he  translates  gibborim^  vfiptaraX  ndl 
wavrbc  {mep&trrcu  koXov, 
(*J  De  gigant,  [xiii.]  p.  270. 
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force,  and  revolt  against  heaven ;  in  fine,  an  evil  con- 
ception. The  impious  character  attributed  to  the  race 
born  of  the  forbidden  unions  results  from  the  context 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Deluge  is 
there  represented  as  a  consequence  of  these  acts,  not 
from  the  appellation  which  designates  them.  The 
sole  instance  of  an  unfavorable  meaning  attributed  to 
the  word  gibbdr  in  the  Bible,  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
man  abusing  his  strength,  a  tyrant,  may  be  found  in 
Psalm  lii.  8 ;  and  even  this  signification  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied  by  the  word,  which  might  perfectly 
well  be  translated :  "  Why  dost  thou  boast  thyself  of 
thy  wickedness,  powerful  man?" 

Everywhere  else,  gibbdr  is  used  in  a  good  sense. 
Its  primary  meaning  is  "powerful,  strong.'^  GUb- 
b&r  JiaU  signifies  an  active  man,  vigorous  in  his 
actions,  (^)  or  powerful  by  reason  of  his  riches.  (*) 
Oftener  still,  this  expression  implies  an  active,  vigor- 
ous, indefatigable  warrior ;(')  for  "hero"  is  the  most 
generally  correct  translation  of  the  word  gibbdr. 
"All  Yisrael  knoweth  that  thy  father  is  a  hero  (H 
gtbbdr)/^  says  ^tishai  to  Absh4l6m.(*)  Alexander 
tiie  Great  is  peculiarly  the  mekk  gibb&ry  the  "  hero- 
king,"(')  and  the  lion,  the  gibbdr  bdbbehhndhy  "hero 
among  the  animal8."(^  Psalm  xix.  6  says,  speaking 
of  the  sun : 

(»)  1  Kinff8  xi.  28  ;  Nehem   xi.  14. 

(«)  Buth  ii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  2  Kinfft  xv.  20. 

(»)  Judges  vi.  12 ;  xi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  2  Kingt  v.  1 ;  1  Chron. 
xii.  2S ;  2  Chron,  xiii.  3 ;  xvii.  16 : — in  the  plural :  2  Kings  xy. 
20 ;  xxiv.  14 ;   1  Chron.  Tii.  6,  11  and  40. 

(*)  2  Sam,  xvii.  10.        (»)  Dan.  xi.  3.         (•)  Prov.  xxx.  80. 
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"Like  a  brid^room  who  goeth  forth  from  the 
nuptial  chamber, 

he  rejoices  as  a  hero  to  run  his  course  f 
which  might  be  compared,  in  the  first  place,  to  such 
epithets  as  "  valiant/^  idlujl^)  "  valiant  hero/'  qarradu 
idluvji^  "hero "-or  "warrior  of  the  universe/'  qurculu 
hcUamayi^  which  are  among  the  sacred  qualifications 
of  Shamash,  the  Sim-god,  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
documents ;  secondly,  the  first  part  of  the  verse  re- 
sembles a  bilingual  Aocadio- Assyrian  hymn,  addressed 
to  this  same  god : 

"  Like  to  a  brid^room,  thou  startest  forth  joyous 
and  triumphant."(*) 

"Yahveh  is  a  strong*  one  and  a  hero  {ffibMr)^ 
Yahveh  is  a  hero  in  battles."(*)  He  is  "the  great 
Gfod,  the  hero  and  the  terrible  one."(*)  He  is  also 
sometimes  called  il  gibhdr,  literally  "the  god  hero."(^ 
The  men  of  David's  body-guard,  chosen  with  special 
care  from  among  the  most  valiant  and  faithful  of  his 
soldiers,  particularly  from  among  those  who  had  fol- 

(1)  Ouneif,  Truer,  of  West,  Asia,  voL  IV.,  pi.  6,  ool.  1,  l.  74-76; 
col.  2, 1.  71 ;  cf.  Ft.  Lenormant,  Mudes  CunSiformes,  IV.,  p.  18. 

(»)  Ouneif.  Inter,  of  WmU  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  17,  obv.,  1.  8-4. 

(»)  Ouneif,  Truer,  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  88,  1.  42,  a. 

(*)  Cuneif.  Truer,  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  19,  2,  I.  50-61  • 
kima  muta  tatnizzu  ^adC  u  rtsu, 

(»)  Psalm  xxiv.  8.  (•)  Deuteron.  x.  17. 

(^)  Is,  X.  21.  I  do  not  quote  ix.  6  because  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  takes  its  coloring  from  the  belief  of  the  translator; 
for  the  Christian  who  attributes  a  Mensianic  significance  to  pro- 
phecy, SI  ffibbdr  means  here  *' strong,  mighty  God;*'  fbr  the 
rationalist,  it  represents  a  *<  strong,  vigorous,  active  hero,'*  and 
the  two  interpretations  are  equally  justifiable  from  a  philological 
standpoint. 
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lowed  his  fortunes  from  the  beginning,  are  known  in 
the  history  of  Israel  under  the  name  of  gibborS 
Ddtndf  "Ae  heroes  of  David/' (*)  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  title  of  gibborim  was  their  official  ap- 
pellation/') more  particularly  applied  to  their  three 
commandants.(')  It  is  thus  that  in  poetic  language 
this  term  of  gibb&Ty  "  hero,"  became  descriptive  ot 
warriors  in  general,(^)  and  officers  in  particular,  as 
distinguished  from  simple  soldiers.  (*)  Yesha^ydhu 
says  ironically  in  this  connection : 

^^Woe  to  those  who  are  heroes  in  drinking  wine, 
strong  men  to  mix  the  intoxicating  drink  !"(•) 

Lastly,  the  word  which  we  are  considering  posi- 
tively designates  a  l^endary  hero  in  GenanSy  when 
Nimrod  is  called  gibbdr  bddreQy  *'a  hero  on  the 
earth," (^  gibbdr-gaid  liphn^  Yahvehy  "a  hero-hunt«r 
before  Yahveh."(«) 

Moreover,  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
passage  on  the  "sons  of  Grod"  and  "the  daughters 
of  men,"  and  the  passage  relating  to  Nimrod,  both 

(1)  1  King*  i.  8 ;  1  Chron,  xi.  26  ;  xxix.  24. 

(>)  On  this  body  of  gibborim^  see  Ewald,  Oetehichte  det  Volkes 
Itrael,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  177  et  seq.  [3d  Ed.,  IV.,  p.  202  et  seq.  j 
Bng.  Trans.,  IV.,  p.  135.     Tr.] 

(»)  2  8am.  xxiii.  8. 

(*)  Fialm  Ixxviii.  66 ;  It.  xiii.  8 ;  Jerem.  li.  80.— Jr'ffl  gibbdr, 
"the  arrows  of  the  warritr:"  Psalm  cxx.  4;  cxxvii  4;  hereb 
gibb^y  "the  sword  of  the  warrior:*'  Zach.  Ix.  18. 

(S)  The  distinction  in  /«.  iii.  2,  and  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  20,  shoald 
be  thos  understood.  By  an  abuse  of  this  meaning  in  1  Chron.  ix. 
26,  ih^ gibbdri  hatsha^artm  are  the  ''chiefs of  the  porters"  of  the 
Temple.  In  Ezr.  vii.  28  we  have  kAl-tAri  hammeUk  haggibborim, 
"all  the  princes  who  surround  the  king,  the  mighty  chiefs  " 
(•)  Is.  V.  22.  (»)  Qm.  X.  8.  ^8;  Om.  x.  9. 
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of  them  taken  from  the  Jehovist  version.  These 
are  the  only  two  places  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis,  where  the  writer,  instead  of  presenting  his 
statement  with  no  other  guarantee  save  that  of  his 
personal  authority^  alludes  distinctly  to  a  popular 
story.  The  whole  method,  in  both  instances,  is  so 
peculiar,  breaking  in  so  evidently  upon  the  thread  of 
the  narration,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
was  intentional.  It  seems  to  imply  a  sort  of  oratori- 
cal precaution,  or  reserve.  The  narrator  no  longer 
speaks  directly  in  the  name  of  the  inspiration  which 
guides  him,  but  simply  appears  as  the  recorder  of  a 
current  tradition.  For  instance,  when,  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  fourth  verse,  he  says,  "these  are  the  heroes 
of  old,  men  of  renown,"  it  is  clear  that  he  credits 
the  popular  legend  with  the  appellation  gibbwim, 
"heroes,^'  and  that  his  expressions  might  be  thus 
paraphrased :  "These  are  the  men  who  are  known  as 
the  heroes  of  old,  about  whom  so  many  tales  are 
told." 

This  view  has  elsewhere  (^)  led  me  to  regard  the 
introduction  of  this  story  in  Genesis  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent standpoint  from  that  of  most  orthodox  com- 
mentators; the  thought  of  the  writer,  as  I  think, 
seeming  to  be  not  so  much  to  set  forth  a  history  of  a 
positive  character  as  to  make  use  of  a  widely-spread 
legend,  in  order  to  give  it  a  meaning  conformed  to 
his  doctrine,  making  a  symbolical  and  figurative  nar- 
ration of  it,  depicting  tlierein,  under  striking  forms, 
the  violence  and  iniquity  of  men  before  the  Deluge, 

f)  EsscU  de  comment  aire  des  fragments  eosmoffcmiques  de  Birot, 
p.  842. 
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and  the  state  of  revolt  against  the  divine  laws  which 
drew  this  terrible  punishment  down  upon  them.  The 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  it  is  the  object  of  our 
book  to  demonstrate  this,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  traditions  of  the 
beginning  of  things,  traditions  which  they  held  in 
common  with  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  in  a  very  special  way  with  the  Chaldseo- 
Babylonians.  This  compilation  was  made  by  inspired 
writers,  who  found  means,  while  collating  the  old 
narratives,  to  make  them  the  figurative  garb  of 
eternal  truths,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  world  by  a 
personal  God ;  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single 
pair,  their  fall  in  consequence  of  the  guilt  of  the  first 
parents,  which  put  them  under  the  dominion  of  sin ; 
the  free-will  character  of  the  first  sin,  and  of  those 
which  followed  in  its  train.  But  while  drawing  a 
sublime  dogmatic  teaching  from  the  sequence  of  this 
traditional  history,  the  value  and  authority  of  which 
are  not  in  the  least  impaired  or  lessened  by  this  way 
of  understanding  the  sacred  book,  and  while  impress- 
ing upon  the  story  the  stamp  of  the  most  rigorous 
monotheism,  which  it  could  not  possibly  have  always 
preserved  in  the  popular  narratives,  the  legendary 
and  allegorical  tone  have  been  retained.  The  form, 
made  venerable  in  their  eyes  by  its  antiquity,  has 
been  respected,  and  into  the  body  of  the  recital  has 
been  grafted  the  whole  story  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration up  to  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  who  left 
Chaldaea  to  enter  the  land  of  Kena'an. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  very  words  of  Genesis  vi. 
4  and  x.  9,  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  a  whole  cycle 
22 
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of    heroic    legends,   which   passed   from   mouth   to 
mouth,  legends  analogous  to  those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples.    We  are  now  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  these  legends,  in  large  part  brought  by  the 
Terabites  from   their   ChaldsBan   cradle,  may  have 
been,  by  means  of  the  fragment  relating  to  Nimrod, 
inserted   in   chapter  x.,  as   well   as   the  numerous 
remains  of  heroic  myths  which  constitute  the  cycle 
of  the  ChaldfiBO-Babylonian  epopee,  lately  come  into 
our  possession,  and  which  we  are  learning  to  decipher. 
Divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Deluge,  for  they  are 
continued  for  several  generations  after  the  cataclysm, 
this  cycle  of  heroes  does  not  vary  essentially  from  the 
analogous  cycles  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Indians,  nor  that  which  has  but  barely  been 
brought  to  light  in  Chaldeea.     The  narratives  com- 
posing it  were,  of  all  those  treating  of  the  origin  of 
things,  evidently  the  very  ones  which  bore  the  most 
decided  mythological   impress,  and  would  be  most 
likely  to  suggest  polytheistic  ideas  by  the  worship  of 
its  heroes.     They  were  also  the  very  ones  systemati- 
cally made  least  use  of  by  the  inspired  writers.   They 
steadily  offered,  as  the  only  heroes  whose  memory 
Yisra^l  should  hold  in  honor,  the  patriarchs,  with 
whom  began  the  separate  history  of  the  people  of 
Grod,  they  whose  lives  were  characterised  as  human 
and  natural,  and  who  were  associated  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  monotheism,  which  held  Yisra^l  apart  from 
all  other  nations.     Thus,  after  the  account  of  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  First  Murder,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Origin  of  Sin  in  the  world,  the  detailed 
and  consecutive  narrative  only  b^ins  with  Abrdh4m. 
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Only  one  complete  story  ia  recorded  in  the  vast 
interval  of  time  which  separates  the  fratricide  of 
Qaln  from  tha  calling  of  AbrAhAm,  and  that  is  the 
story  oi  the  Deluge,  which  is  owing  to  its  moral  and 
religious  import  The  preceding  and  subsequent 
periods  are  taken  up  solely  with  bare  Tholed6th,  con- 
structed so  as  to  cut  short  all  mythical  outgrowth.  As 
to  the  l^ends  which  referred  to  the  gibborim  asher 
mifdldm,  *'the  heroes  of  great  antiquity,"  the  sacred 
writers  refuse  them  the  right  of  being  named  in  their 
books.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  pass  over  them  in 
absolute  silence,  for  they  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  of  which  they  must  take  some 
account,  if  only  to  warn  Yisrafil  against  the  abuses 
which  may  result  from  it.  But  they  refer  to  them 
only  by  way  of  allusion,  and  in  Genesis  vi.  1-4  the 
author  of  the  Jehovist  document,  whose  text  and 
pervading  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  final  redactor, 
stigmatizes  with  reprobation  those  very  personages 
on  whom  the  le^nd  admiringly  bestowed  the  name 
of  gibborim,  or  "  heroes/'  and  made  of  them  aTwW 
hassh^y  thus  boasting  of  their  glory,  their  greatness 
and  their  exploits. 

We  saw  just  now  that  one  of  the  essential  traits  of 
the  nature  of  heroes  among  the  Gentile  peoples  was 
the  fact  of  their  springing  from  the  loves  of  the  gods 
and  mortal  women  But  with  the  monolatric  and  mo- 
notheistic conception  which  dominated  the  Hebrew 
mind,  even  over  and  above  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Thorah,  and  which  assured  to 
Yahveh  an  incontestable  predominance  over  the 
strange  gods  which  were  associated  with  Him,  while 
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yet  subordinated  to  Him,  when  the  people  of  Yisraftl 
fell  into  polytheism;  with  the  manner  in  which 
Yahveh,  even  when  the  idea  of  His  purely  spiritual 
essence  was  overshadowed  by  the  obtrusion  ofimpure 
and  gross  elements,  stood  distinct  from  all  the  elohtm 
of  the  nations  in  His  character  of  a  god  without 
a  spouse,  who  was  never  said  to  have  entered  upon 
the  conjugal  state )  with  this  special  characteristic  of 
the  religious  spirit  of  Israel,  the  divine  loves,  whence 
issued  the  heroes  of  the  pagan  peoples,  necessarily 
had  to  be  transferred  into  the  world  of  beings  inter- 
mediate between  God  and  mankind,  the  heavenly 
angels,  subject  to  Yahveh  Elohlm,  created  by  Him, 
ministers  of  His  will,  but  of  a  much  purer  and 
higher  nature  than  men.  Thus  it  was  not  the  eU)' 
htm{^)  who  were  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  gibborim, 
as  among  the  Gentile  nations,  but  only  the  berU  hd-^ 

(')  The  word  elohtm  is  often  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  gods 
of  the  Gentiles;  but  the  signification  '* angels,"  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  it  in  the  ancient  versions,  does  not  seem  philologicallj 
justifiable  (see  Qesenius,  Thesaur.,  toI.  I.,  p.  95  et  seq. )  The 
substitution  of  <* angels**  for  *<God"  in  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
sages where  this  translation  occurs  is  only  the  result  of  a  later 
scruple,  which  desired  to  avoid  too  strong  a  flavor  of  anthro- 
pomorphism. In  the  82d  Psalms  1st  verse,  the  elohtm  are  un- 
doubtedly the  kings  of  the  earth.  In  the  97th  Paalm,  7th  verse, 
the  gods  of  the  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  words : 

«  They  are  confounded,  all  those  who  serve  images, 
who  glory  in  vain  idols. 
All  the  gods  fall  down  before  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mythological  narratives  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  Sanchoniathon  (p.  28,  ed  Orelli),  the  elohtm  are  sub- 
ordinate gods,  genuine  daiftove^,  the  companions  and  serrmts  of 
£l-Crono8. 
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dohtm,  or  spirits  of  an  inferior  order,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  bendth  IiMddm. 

The  sacred  writers  have  accepted  this  rendering, 
which  did  not  detract  from  their  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  God,  and  entailed  no  danger  of  dogmatic 
error,  even  agreeing  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  the 
idea  that  angelic  purity  itself  is  imperfect  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  will  of 
the  Eternal  are  themselves  capable  of  sin,(^)  for  per- 
fection is  an  attribute  of  Yahveh  only.  Doubtless 
there  is  an  idea  implied  contrary  to  the  absolute 
spirituality  of  angels.  But  this  absolute  spirituality 
is  nowhere  distinctly  stated  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  even, 
as  Bergier  has  observed,  have  only  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  it ;  Tertullian,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria even  concede  that  angels  are  always  clothed 
with  a  subtle  body,  such  as  the  philosophers  of  pagan- 
ism attribute  to  the  8aifjLovs<:;  they  reserve  pure 
spirituality  for  God  alone,  believing  that  it  cannot 
exist  in  its  perfect  state  in  any  creature.  And  St. 
Jude  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  conception  of  Gen- 
esis, when  he  represents  the  angels  who  united  with 
the  daughters  of  men  as  "not  having  preserved  their 
dignity,  and  having  left  their  own  habitation,"  as 
deserving  "to  be  bound  with  eternal  chains  and 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.^'  The 
marriages  of  the  beii^  hdelohtm  with  the  bendth  hdd- 
ddrriy  as  depicted  by  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the 
Jehovist  document,  and  of  the  final  editor,  who 
copies  him,  are  monstrous  and  criminal  unions,  which 

(1)  Job  iv.  18 ;  xv.  15. 
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excite  the  anger  of  Yahveh  against  the  man  who 
connived  at  these  acts,  "because  he  is  flesh,"  and 
"the  spirit  of  God  no  longer  prevails  in  hini,"(*) 
liim  whose  daughters  were  the  seducers  of  the  angels. 
He  is  immediately  punished  by  a  preliminary  visita- 
tion, the  shortening  of  his  life  upon  the  earth  .(*)  And 
in  the  sacred  book  the  gibboAm^  so  glorified  by  pop- 
ular tradition,  these  men  of  renown,  ansM  hasshhny 
appear  as  a  reprobate  race,  the  oflspring  of  sin,  whose 
appearance  gives  the  signal  for  the  reign  of  violence 
and  corruption  which  thenceforth  pervades  the 
earth,(*)  until  the  day  when  the  Deluge  comes  to 
punish  them  by  extermination.  There  is  something 
here  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  the  gods  of  the 
nations,  represented  at  first  as  imaginary  beings,  or 
as  adversaries  opposed  by  Yahveh,  are  finally  accepted 
as  real,  and  transformed  into  demons  by  the  Judaism 
of  Alexandria  and  the  writera  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.0 

(1)  This  is,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Sohrader  (Studien  tur 
Kritik  und  ErkUtrung  der  bibUachen  Urgesefu'chte,  p.  75  et  seq.),  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase  lo-yaddn  Hihi  bMdfim  lf'6ldm.  I  would 
add  that  the  verb  (/fin,  of  which  we  hare  the  only  instance  here,  is 
evidently  related  to  the  Assyrian  verb  dananu,  the  use  of  which 
is,  howoTer,  as  frequent  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  the  language  of 
Asshur.  Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  two  parallel  processes 
by  which  the  primitiTe  biliteral  roots  of  the  Semitic  languages 
became  triliteral,  being  transformed  into  concave  roots  with  medial 
waw,  or  into  roots  with  the  second  and  the  third  radical  alike. 
The  two  modes  of  derivation  have  been  employed  simultaneously 
in  many  cases  for  a  primitive  root  within  the  same  idiom. 

(«)  Genes,  vi.  8.  («)   Genes,  vi.  11  and  12;  cf.  5-7. 

(*)  In  regard  to  the  epoch  when  these  various  notions  about 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  adopted,  see  W.  Baudissin's  fine 
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The  determination  of  the  identity  of  the  beni 
hdelohim  and  the  bendth  hddddm  is  not  the  only 
difficulty  presented  by  the  mysterious  narrative  with 
which  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  opens.  The 
mention  of  the  nephlltm  in  verse  4  gives  rise  to  an 
equally  obscure  question,  which  has  suggested  a  great 
number  of  theories.  In  the  first  place,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  phrase  should  be  settled :  hannephtltm 
haiH  bddrcf  baydmlm  hdhSm  vegam  af^ri-lUn  aaher 
yaM  beni  hdelohim  elbendth  hddddm.  However,  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  extended 
philological  discussion  in  this  place ;  it  will  suffice  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Schrader's  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion,(^)  that  the  only  correct  grammatical  translation 
is :  '^  the  giants  werQ  on  the  earth  in  these  days,  and 
also  after  that  the  children  of  God  had  come  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  man/' 

All  the  ancient  versions  translate  nephtltm 
"giants,"  and   the   modern  exegetes  do  the  same. 

dissertation,  Die  Ansehauung  des  Alien  Testaments  von  den  Ooettem 
dea  ffeidenthunu,  in  the  first  yolume  of  bis  Studien  tur  SemUUehen 
Religionegenekiehte,  We  wiU  say,  however,  that  Crusius  (Hypom' 
nemata  ad  theologiam  prophetieam^  vol.  I.,  p.  144  et  seq.) ;  Beck 
{Einl.  in  das  System  d.  christL  Lekre,  p.  102  et  seq.;  Die  ehristl. 
Lehrwissenschaftj  vol.  I.,  p.  259) ;  Von  Hofmann  (  Weissagung  und 
ErfdUvng,  Part  1,  p.  120);  Franz  Delitzsch  {Biblische  Psyekologie, 
2d  Ed.,  p.  805  [Eng.  Trans.,  1867,  p.  859.  Tb.]  );  H.  Schultx 
(AUtestamentliehe  Theologie,  toI  II.,  p.  138  [cf.  2d  Ed.,  p.  568  et 
seq.  Tb.]  ) ;  and  Knobel  (Der  Prophetismus  der  Hehrteery  vol.  I.,  p. 
240),  trace  back  a  great  deal  farther  than  he  does  the  idea  that 
the  strange  gods  actually  existed  as  demons,  and  &ncy  that  they 
find  vestiges  of  such  a  notion  in  the  very  books  of  the  Thorah, 
and  in  the  Psalms. 

(»)  Studien  zw  KriUk  und  ErkUtrung  der  bibUsehen  UrgeschiehUt 
pp.  99-108. 
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This  significatioQ  is  in  fact  necessitated  by  the  second 
Biblical  passage  where  the  word  is  found,  which 
also  appertains  to  the  Jehovist  document.  This  is  in 
Numbers  xiii.  32,  33,  in  the  course  of  the  account 
given  by  the  explorers  sent  from  the  desert  to  the 
land  of  Kena'an :  "all  the  people  that  we  have  seen 
are  men  of  high  stature ;  and  we  saw  there  even  the 
nephitlm,  the  children  of  ^An^,  descendants  of 
nephilim ;  we  were  in  our  own  eyes  as  grasshoppers, 
and  such  were  we  also  in  their  eyes."  In  the  Ara- 
maic of  the  Targumim,  Orion,  or  rather  Sagittarius, 
the  Kesll  of  the  Hebrew,  is  called  niphld,{^)  an  ex- 
pression rendered  in  the  Syriac  version  by  gaebord^ 
"giant;"  and  it  calls  the  great  constellations  of  the 
heavens  nephUtny  "giants."(*)  In  the  Medrash  of 
the  book  of  Ruihy(^)  quoted  by  Castelli,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  the  progeny  of  the  union  of  a  nephil 
with  a  nephUay  a  giant  with  a  giantess.  All  this 
shows  plainly  that  nepMMm  is  not  the  designation  of 
a  special  race,  a  particular  people,  but  is  a  general 
term  to  designate  "giants."(*) 

(1)  Job  ix.  9.  C)  /*.  xiii.  10. 

(*)  ii.  1.  [see  Castelli,  Hepta^lotL,  under  Si33;  Chald.,  col. 
2361.    Te.] 

{*)  In  regarding  nephtUm  not  as  a  proper  name,  bnt  as  a  sub- 
stantive of  a  general  nature,  which  is  its  true  character,  the 
question  which  has  agitated  so  many  commentators  requires  no 
answer.  This  question,  which  Delitzsch  (Comment,  ub.  d.  Geneg.y 
8d  Ed.,  p.  328  [cf.  4th  Ed.,  p.  197.  Tr.])  solves  in  the  negative, 
and  Schrader  {Studien  zur  Kritik  und  Erklwrung  d.  bihl.  Urge- 
tchiefiUy  pp.  102,  lOJf)  affirmatively,  is  as  to  whether  the  nephtltm 
of  the  book  of  Numbers  should  be  considered  as  the  descendants 
of  the  antediluvian  nephtltm.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
a  tie  of  kinship  between  them. 
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The  etymology  of  the  word  has  so  far  remained 
obscure.  It  is  usually  traced  back  to  the  root  ndphcUj 
"to  fall,"  and  following  from  that  "to  throw  oneself, 
to  pounce,"  upon  some  one.  This  conceded,  some,  like 
Raschi,  regard  the  nephUtm  as  fallen  angels,(^)  which 
becomes  utterly  absurd  when  the  sons  of  'An^  are 
in  question,  as  in  Numbers;  Kimchi,  quite  as  unrea- 
sonably, fancies  that  the  giants  were  thus  named 
because  men  "fell  into  a  fright"  on  seeing  them; 
Aquila  translates  it  i;rr;r/;rroi/r2C,  and  Symmachus 
^caioty  meaning  "those  who  throw  themselves  vio- 
lently" on  men  and  oppress  them,  and  tliis  explana- 
tion is  the  only  reasonable  one,  if  the  derivation 
from  the  root  ndphal  be  admitted.(*)  But  this  deri- 
vation is  doubtful;  some  other  etymologies  have 
been  proposed,(^)  the  last  of  which  is  that  of  Tuch(*) 
and  of  Schrader,(*)  associating  Tidphtl  with  the  root 
pdldy  "to  separate,  to  distinguish,"  which  has  in 
the  niphal  the  acceptation  of  "to  be  marvellous, 
notorious,  enormous."  I  consider  this  positively 
settled  by  the  discovery  which  I  have  made  on  a 
small  fragment  of  an  Accadic-Assyrian  lexico- 
graphic table,  one  of  the  results  of  the  explorations 

(')  See  Hosse,  Entdeekungen^  Part  11.,  p.  62;  Delitzsch,  Chm- 
ment.  ub.  d.  GetiM.,  8d  Ed.,  p.  824.  [cf.  4th  Ed.,  p.  194.     Tr.] 

(')  Gesenius,  Thesaur,^  vol.  II.,  p.  899;  Keil,  Genesit  und  Exo- 
dus, p.  88.  [2d  Ed.,  18G6,  p.  94 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  1864,  p.  187.    Tr.] 

(')  Ewald's  {Jahrbiicher,  vol.  VII.,  p.  18)  is  utterly  inadmis- 
sible, f 

(*)  Kommentar  uher  die  Genesis^  p.  159.  [2d  Ed.,  by  Arnold  and 
Merx,  p.  125.     Tr.] 

(•)  Studien  zur  Kritik  und  ErkUerung  dfr  biblischen  UrgeichichU^ 
p.  99. 
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of  Layard  at  Kuyoiindjik,  which,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, has  been  stranded  in  a  private  collection 
in  Paris,  of  the  Assyrian  word  naplHi,  (the  exact 
correspondent  of  the  Hebrew  ndphU,  and  at  die 
same  time  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  root 
pdld)y  serving  to  explain  the  Accadian  viiir^al,  liter- 
ally "exceptional  in  greatness,"  the  use  of  which,  as 
signifying  "ogre,"  in  Assyrian-Semitic  vMgaUu^Q) 
and  as  an  adjective  with  the  signification  of  "excel- 
lent," in  Assyrian  basmUy(^)  is  familiar  to  us  through 
other  examples.  The  word  naplH  =  ndphil  bears, 
moreover,  internal  evidence,  in  its  formation,  of  an 
Assyrian  origin.  The  fact  is,  that  names  formed  by 
the  prefix  of  a  servile  n,  derived  from  the  niphal 
voice  of  the  verbs,  occupy  a  much  more  important 
place  in  this  idiom  than  in  any  of  the  other  Semitic 

(1)  Syllabary  A,  No.  125.  The  reading  iMgallu  is  settled  by 
the  variation  uHgallu  of  the  monolith  of  Asshur-na^ir-abal  (ool.  1, 
1.  19  [Cuneif,  Imcrip,  of  WesL  Asia,  I.,  pi.  17.  Tb.]  ).  It  is  the 
Accadian  word  adopted  into  Semitic-Assyrian  as  a  borrowed 
word. 

The  signification  *<ogre"  is  plainly  apparent  from  the  following 
passages: 

Kakkaka  ui^gaUu  ia  ihtu  pUu  imtav  la  inattdku,  yar.  damn  la 
izamtrUf  "thy  weapon  is  an  ogre,  from  whose  mouth  venom  does 
not  depart:*'  Cuneif,  Inacr,  of  West,  Atia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  20,  8, 
1.  15,  IG.  Kakku  ha  kima  tudgalU  ialamta  ikkalu,  "the  weapon 
which,  like  the  ogre,  devours  entirely:"  Cuneif,  Inter,  of  West, 
Ana,  vol.  II.,  pi.  19,  2.  1.  61-62.  Cf.  vol.  IV.,  pi.  5,  col.  1,  1. 
14-15,  where  one  of  the  seven  evil  spirits  who  fight  against  the 
moon  has  the  form  of  a  uHt[ffallu'\.  Asshar-nayir-abal,  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  is  entitled  uitgaUu  idku,  "a  powerful 
ogre." 

(»)   Cuneif  Inter,  of  WesL  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  27,  1.  63,  a-h. 
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languages.(')     Outside  of  the  infinitives  vocalized  in 
na(^j  we  find  five  diflTerent  types  of  such  names : 

1)  Nomina  mxUaii:  napfiarUy  "collection,  gather- 
ing, totality,"  from  pa^^aru ;  Tiaramu,  "preferred, 
favored,  delight,"  from  rdmu  {r(hn) ;  namragu, 
"rough,  difficult,"  from  maragu;  nannarUf  "lumi- 
nous, illuminator,"  from  ndru  (nahar);  narkabata, 
"  chariot,"  from  rakabu  ; 

2)  Nomina  permaneTUis :  nabnitu,  "  creature,  pro- 
duction," from  banUi ; 

3)  Nomina  mutati:  nimiqUy  nimeqUy  "profound 
understanding,  mysterious  wisdom,"  from  emiqu ; 

4)  Nomen  mvJUvU:  niklalUy  "completion,  achiev- 
ment,"  from  kalalu  ; 

5)  Nomen  mutati:  numharUy  "a  thing  collected, 
received,"  from  mdkaru; 

6)  Nomsn  perm/ineniis :  nadannUy  "  fortified,  rein- 
forced," from  dananu;  naparkUy  "diminished,  de- 
fective, wanting,"  from  paraku. 

Among  the  Assyrian  names  which  are  known  to 
us  through  the  Biblical  transcriptions,  and  whose 
original  form  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  those  of 
Nimrody  from  the  root  maraduy  and  of  the  god 
Nibkazyi^)  most  probably  Niphazy  from  the  root 
palioayi^  belong  to  the  same  formation. 

(*)  Oppert,  ^l^ments  de  la  grammaire  auyrienne,  2d  Bd.,  p.  100 ; 
Bayce,  Assyrian  Orammarfor  Chmparative  Purposes^  p.  107. 

(»)  2  Kings  xvii.  81. 

(•)  Derivations  from  Semitic  roots,  according  to  this  mode  of 
formation,  have  been  erroneously  sought  for  in  the  names  Ninip^ 
the  reading  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  Ntrgal  and  Nwaa^ 
which  are  not  derired  from  ragalu  and  not^,  but  are  corruptions 
of  the  Aooftdian  Ne-urugal,  "lord  of  the  abode  of  the  dead" 
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The  interpetations  for  the  words  vegam  ahari-kSn 
asher  have  always  been  extraordinarily  varied,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  since  the  time  of  the  Septuagint, 
Philo  and  Josephus,  the  general  understanding  of 
verse  4,  as  identifying  the  nephtltm  with  the  gibborim, 
and  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  issues  of  the 
union  of  the  "sons  of  God"  with  "the  daughters  of 
men,"  has  been  almost  unanimous.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  renderings  seem  to  me  inexact,  contrary  to 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text ;  and  on  this  point  I  am 
entirely  at  one  with  F.  W.  Farrar,(*)  J.  J.  Stewart 
Perowne,(')  and  Keil.(^) 

Schrader(*)  appears  to  me  to  have  definitely  settled 
the  philological  impossibility  of  taking  the  words 
hannephUhn  haid  bddreg  baydmim  Iidhhn  as  though 
they  were  preceded  by  vaiehiyi^)  that  is,  as  expressing 
the  idea  that  the  giants  made  their  first  appearance 
then  upon  the  earth.  The  meaning  cannot  be  other 
than  as  appears  in  the  following  phrases : 

(Fried.  Delitxsch,  O,  Sm'tKi  Chaldauche  Oenmty  p.  275  et  seq.), 
and  Ni-n&a^  ** repose  of  the  gods"  (Fried.  Delitzsch^  Assyrische 
Lesettucke,  2d  Ed.,  p.  13  [SchrifOafel,  No.  141.     Tr.]  ). 

(*)  In  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  article  Oiants^  vol.  L,  p. 
686.     [Am.  Ed.,  1869-71,  toI.  H.,  p.  910.     Tr.] 

(')  In  the  same  Dictionary,  article  iVboA,  vol.  II.,  p.  564.  [Am. 
Ed.,  vol.  III.,  p.  2177.    Tr.] 

(«)  OenesU  und  Exodus,  p.  89  [2d  Ed.,  1866,  p.  94 ;  Eng.  Trans., 
18''>4.  p.  137.     Tr.]. 

(♦)  Studien  zur  Kritik  und  Erklstrung  der  bibUschen  UryeschicfUe, 
pp.  100-102. 

(*)  We  have  a  very  characteristic  example  in  O^n,  vil.  10  of 
this  last  construction  and  of  the  meaning  involved  in  it :  vaiehi 
IfMhib^ath  hayAmtm  (^mS  hammabbUl  h&iH  *al  fUi/ire^,  '*  and  it  came  to 
pass,  after  seven  dajs  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were  on  the  earth." 
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Genes,  xii.  6 :  vehakkena^ani  dz  bMreg,  "and  the 
Kena^ani  (was)  then  in  the  land." 

Geiiea.  xiii.  7  :  vehakkena^ani  vehapperizd  dz  yshib 
bddreff  "and  the  Kena^anl  and  the  Peiizzl  then 
inhabited  the  land/' 

Like  these,  it  is  a  simple  indication  of  epoch,  and 
the  words  with  which  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter  b^ins  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  nephUtra  than  the  two  sentences  with  which  we 
have  compared  it  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
Kena^anlm. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  impossible  for  me  to  follow 
Schrader,(^)  when  he  associates  veydldH  Idhem  with 
the  nephtltm,  and  hhnmdh  gibboHm  with  these  and 
their  children,  as  distinct  from  those  born  of  the 
union  of  the  ben^  hdelohtm  with  the  bendth  hddddm. 
On  the  contrary,  in  ydbd  ben^  hdelohtm  el-bendth 
hddddm  veydldA  Idhem,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that 
conformably  to  the  generally  accepted  interpretations, 
and  according  to  the  most  ancient  versions,  the  two 
propositions  joined  by  the  copula  have  the  same 
subject,  and  the  children  whose  birth  is  mentioned 
are  the  issues  of  the  unhallowed  unions.  As  to 
hhnmdh  gibborim,  I  can  only  understand  it  as 
referring  to  these  children,  and  not  to  the  nephlMm, 
who  are  spoken  of  at  the  b^inning  of  the  verse.(*) 

(1)  Studien  zur  Kritik  und  Erklssrung  der  biblischen  Urgesckichie, 
p.  110 

(5)  Franz  Delitzsch  {Commentar  uber  die  OenestSy  p.  238  [Sd 
Ed. — 4th  Ed.,  p.  197.  Tr.]  )  also  understands  it  in  this  way; 
but  considering  the  opening  of  the  verse  as  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  nephSltmy  he  is  led  on  to  the  gratuitous  supposition, 
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The  elliptic  construction,  veydldH  Idhem  htmmAh 
gibbortm,  with  the  omission  of  the  regimen  of  the 
verb,  6entwi,(^)  is  an  exactly  parallel  case  with  one 
constantly  recurring  in  the  Chaldseo- Assyrian  augu- 
ral tables  of  prognostics  furnished  by  abnormal 
births: 

enuva  nestu  talid  va  mun  n&i  tsiaJokan,  "behold, 
a  woman  brings  forth,  and  there  is  (upon  her  child) 
the  ear  of  a  lion." 

enuva  nestu  talid  txi  uzun  imnuau  ul  ibakiy  "be- 
hold, a  woman  brings  forth,  and  its  right  ear  (that  of 
the  child)  does  not  exist "(*) 

Chapter  vi.,  verse  4,  of  Genesis,  as  it  strikes  me* 
cannot  be  understood  as  signifying  anything  but  that 
from  the  union  of  the  "sons  of  God^'  and  "the 

unauthorized  by  any  statement  of  the  text,  that  there  were  two 
successiye  generations,  issues  of  the  marriages  of  the  "sons  of 
God"  with  the  "daughters  of  men,"  first  the  giants,  afterwards 
a  less  gigantic  generation  of  heroes. 

(*)  This  may  be  seen  also  in  Oenetu  y.,  8;  x.,  21. 

(«)  Cun^.  Truer,  of  West.  Ana,  Tol.  Ul.,  pi.  65,  1  [1.  1,  2,  obr. 
Tr.]. 

The  form  is  the  same  in  the  tables  of  prognostics  made  up  from 
the  monstrous  births  of  horses  (Cuneif.  Truer,  of  West.  Aiia,  voL 
III.,  p.  65,  2  [rev.,  1.  63,  61.    Tb.]  ): 

enuva  statu  (?)  talid  va  pipri  niii  iiiakkanu,  "behold,  a  mare 
brings  forth,  and  the  nails  (of  the  joung  one)  are  those  of  a 
lion;" 

eriuva  nutu  (?)  talid  va  inAhi  ul  ibai&y  "behold,  a  mare  brings 
forth,  and  its  eyes  (those  of  the  young  one)  do  not  exist." 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  issue  is  an  animal  of  another 
species  than  the  mother,  the  regimen  of  the  verb  aladu  is  ex- 
pressed [Tbid.,  rev.,  1.  69,  68.     Tb.]  : 

inwa  tuttu  (?)  kalba  taUd,  "behold  a  mare  brings  forth  a  dog;'* 
.  enuva  tuttu  (?)  niia  talid,  "  behold,  a  mare  bringa  forth  a  lion." 
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daughters  of  men "  was  bom  that  race  of  heroes  so 
famous  in  l^nd ;  and  this  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  the  giants,  for  men  were  of  that  description  when 
the  angels  came  in  to  the  women  of  earth,  as  well  as 
after  this  event,  in  the  days  of  the  heroes,  the  issues 
of  these  monstrous  and  unhallowed  unions. 

Here  we  have  the  expression  of  the  belief,  common 
among  the  ancients,  that  the  men  of  the  earliest  ages 
vastly  exceeded  in  stature  those  who  followed 
them,(*)  just  as  their  lives  were  immensely  longer. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  notion  of  the  gigantic  sta- 
ture of  primitive  men(*)  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  conception  of  their  autochthony,  and  in 
their  case,  as  in  that  of  the  giants  who  personified 
cosmic  force8,(*)  the  name  of  yiyavre^  was  considered 
as  a  synonym  of  frjytvu^j  "earth-bom."(*)  Arcadia 
was  sometimes  called  Giganii8,(^)  and  Lyeia,  Gigan^ 
Uaji^  from  the  supposed  character  of  their  primitive 
inhabitants.  Traditions  concerning  a  population  of 
giants,  born  of  tlie  earth,  are  found  in  the  southern 

(M  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.,  vii.  16;  Aul.  Oell.,  NocL  Attic,  iii..  x., 
10,  11. 

(«)  Welcker,  Orieehuche  OcetUrUhre,  toI.  I.,  p.  787  et  seq. 

(•)  Ibid.,  p.  791  et  seq.  Welcker,  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
one  else,  has  made  clear  the  distinction  to  be  established  between 
these  two  classes  of  beings,  in  the  Hellenistic  traditions  of  the 
Giants. 

(♦)  This  qualification  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  Spartans 
of  Thebes,  as  being  bom  of  the  earth:  Argum.  ad  Eurip.  Pkcmiss., 
ed.  Guelferb;   Nonn.,  Narrat.,  18,  in  Crenzer,   Meletem.,  vol.  I. 
p.  92. 

(»)  Steph.  Byi.,  s.  v.  'APKA2. 

(*)  Heayoh.  et  Etym.  magn.,  s.  t.  Ttyavria;  Lexic.  Rhetor.,  p. 
842. 
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part  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,(^)  and  at  Cos.(*)  Cyzi- 
cus  displayed  a  causeway  within  her  territory  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  these  same  giants.(*) 
In  the  Odyssey  there  is  reference  to  Eurymedon, 
king  of  the  people  of  the  Giants,  whose  daughter, 
by  the  operation  of  the  god  Poseidon,  became  mother 
of  Nausithoos,  first  king  of  the  Phseacians,  (*)  who 
themselves  gave  out  that*  they  were  related  to  the 
Cyclops  and  Giants.(*)  A  gigantic  stature  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  Lestrygons,(*)  in  the  same  poem,  and 
Welcker(^  has  well  observed  that  in  the  traditions 
of  Attica  the  Pallantides  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  savage  giants  of  primitive  generations. 

This  idea  that  the  heroes  of  the  earliest  times  were 
genuine  giants  has  become  a  commonplace  in  classic 
poetry,(®)  and  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  disco- 
veries of  remains  of  great  fossil  mammifers,  which 
have  been  taken  for  the  bones  of  heroes  8even,(^)  ten, 
eleven  cubits  high,  or  even  taller. (*°)  Berossus,  fol- 
lowing the  ChaldsBO-Babylonian  tradition,  said  that 

(1)  Diod.  Sic,  ▼.,  55.    • 

(«)  Hippocrat.,  EpisU,  p.  1292  [Ed.  Foes.,  II.    Tb.]. 

(')  Schol.  arf  Apollon.  Rhod.,  Argonaut.  ^  i.,  v.  987. 

(♦)  Ody98.,  H,  V.  5ft-60.  («)  Odyu.,  H,  v;  206. 

(•)  Odyas,,  K,  ▼.  120. 

(^)   Oriechutehe  OcUterUhrey  vol.  I.,  p.  790. 

(*)  Homer,  Iliad,  E,  v.  302  et  seq. ;  Luoret.,  ii.,  v.  1151 ;  VirgU, 
jEneid,  xii.,  y.  900;  Juven.,  Sat.,  xv.,  ▼.  69. 

(»)  Herodot.,  I.,  68;  Solin,  I.,  84. 

(»0)  Pausan.,  I.,  35,  6;  VIII..  29,  8,  and  32,  4.- Joseph.  (An- 
tig.  Jud.,  v.,  2,  3)  and  even  St.  Augustine  {De  eivit.  Z>«.,  xv.,  9) 
speak  of  discoveries  of  this  sort  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  real 
giants,  and  it  is  well  known  that  such  an  idea  was  not  generaUy 
discredited  before  our  own  century. 
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the  first  men  were  of  a  prodigious  stature  and 
strength,  and  he  represented  them  as  retaining  these 
characteristics  during  the  first  generations  after  the 
Deluge.(*)  It  was  upon  the  narrative  of  the  histo- 
rian of  Chaldea,  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less 
indirectly  familiar,  as  well  as  on  the  national  tradi- 
tions of  Armenia,  rather  than  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Oenesia,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  Mar  Abas 
Katina  founded  his  storyO  of  the  ancient  giants  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  their  violence  and  tlie 
war  between  the  two  most  terrible  among  them  all, 
Bel  the  Babylonian  and  Hai^h  the  Armenian.(^)  All 
the  Arab  l^ends  are  unanimous  in  representing  as 
giants  the  primitive  and  ante-Semitic  peoples  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  the  sons  of  *Ad  and  of  *Amliq,  na- 
tions that  were  already  extinct  in  a  remote  antiquity, 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  the  ages,(*)  and 
who  have  left  behind  them  a  memory  of  wickedness 
and  violence.(*)  According  to  the  beautiful  apocry- 
phal Apocalypse,  known  under  the  name  of  the  fourth 
Book  of  Ezra,(')  the  stature  of  men  has  been  grow- 

(*)  Fragm.  17  of  my  edition. 

(*)  Cited  by  Moses  of  Khorene,  I.,  9  and  10. 

(')  In  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  the  name  of  Haigh  is 
used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Kesil,  the  Syriac  gaebord^  the  con- 
stellation of  the  celestial  Giant  (Job  xxxyiii.  31 ;  /».  xiii.  10).  Evi- 
dently  this  shows,  as  La  Croze  was  the  first  to  remark,  that  Haigh 
was  undoubtedly  a  hero  of  the  ancient  popular  mythology  of 
Armenia,  regarded  as  a  giant  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

(*)  Num.  xxiv.  20  caUs  'AmalSq  *♦  the  first-born  of  nations," 
rUhtth  ffdtm. 

(*)  On  this  tradition  of  the  giant  peoples  of  Arabia,  see  Knobel, 
DU  Vcelkertafel  der  Oenem,  pp.  179,  204  et  seq.,  284  et  secj. 

(«)  v.,  62-55. 

23 
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ing  less  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge.  This  is 
an  amplification  of  the  idea  which  we  have  in  the 
Talnmdic  legends,  which  represent  Ad&m  as  endowed 
with  prodigious  size  and  8trength,(*)  beyond  that  of  all 
the  giants  who  lived  after  him.  These  l^nds  per- 
meated the  oriental  Christianity  of  the  first  oenturies, 
and  James  of  Edessa  accepts  them  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.(^  Without  going  as  far  as  that,  St.  Au- 
gustine(*)  agrees  as  to  the  colossal  stature  of  the  first 
men,  and  furthermore  thinks  that  among  them  lived 
giants  who  greatly  exceeded  them  in  size. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
antediluvian  narrations  of  Qenesia  this  popular  belief, 
the  universality  of  which  attests  its  very  ancient 
origin,  and  which  may  be  unhesitatingly  ranked 
among  those  originating  at  the  time  when  the  great 
civiliz^  peoples  of  a  remote  antiquity,  still  clustering 
about  tlie  cradle  of  the  race,  enjoyed  a  contact  suflS- 
ciently  close  for  some  common  traditions.(*)  To-day 
we  have  scientific  proof  that  such  belief  has  no  real 
foundation,  but  is  simply  a  product  of  the  imaginar 

(1)  Talm.  Bab.,  Baba  bathra^  fol.  58;  see  Schroeter,  in  the 
ZdUchr.  d.  dcuUch,  Morgenl.  GetelUch.,  vol.  XXIV.,  p.  286 ;  Kohut, 
Die  talmudische-^drtucfascke  Adamt9age,  in  vol.  XXV.  of  the  same 
journal,  p.  75,  etc. 

(«)  Schroeter,  Erster  Brief  Jacob's  von  Edessa  an  Johannes  den 
Styliteny  in  Zeiischr.  d.  deutschen  Morgenl.  Gesellsch,^  vol.  XXIV., 
p.  275. 

(«)  De  civ.  Deiy  xv.,  9. 

(*)  Edward  B.  Tylor  has  not,  to  my  thinking,  laid  enough 
stress  upon  thia  fact  in  hia  remark,  otherwise  most  judicious,  on 
the  legends  relating  to.  the  giftnt  peoples :  Primibitot  OuUm^  Tol.  L. 
pp.  348-^54. 
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tion,  and  the  popular  fables  and  individual  teratolo 
gical  facts  amassed  indiscriminately  and  without 
critical  knowledge  by  Sennert,(*)  Dom  Calmet,(^  and 
some  others,  cannot  contravene  this  positive  fact.  As 
far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  vestiges  of  mankind,  up 
to  the  races  who  lived  in  the  quaternary  period,  side 
by  side  with  the  great  mammifers  of  extinct  species,(') 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  medium  height  of  our  spe- 
cies has  not  been  modified  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  that  it  has  never  exceeded  its  existent  limits.  It 
is  well  here  to  recall  the  wise  and  profound  words  of 
Dr.  Reusch  :  "Grod  gave  a  supernatural  light  to  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  but  this  supernatural  light,  like 
revelation  in  general,  had  for  its  sole  object  the  mani- 
festation of  religious  truths,  and  not  the  communica- 
tion of  profane  knowledge ;  and  we  may,  without 
violating  the  claims  of  these  sacred  writers  upon 
our  veneration,  without  weakening  the  dogma  of 
inspiration,  frankly  acknowledge  that  in  profane 
learning,  consequently  likewise  as  r^ards  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  they  are  not  one  whit  superior  to  their 
contemporaries,  aaid  even  share  the  errors  common  to 
the  epoch  and  to  their  nation.  .  .  .  Moses  was 
not  raised  above  the  intellectual  plane  of  his  time,  as 
far  as  science  is  concerned,  by  means  of  his  inspira- 
tion ;  furthermore,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  to  us 

(^)  Distertatio    kutorico^kilologica    de   gigantilnUf    Wittemberg, 
1663. 

(*)  Ditiertation  mr  let  gfanUt  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Bible, 
also  reproduced  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Vence's  Bible. 

(s)  See  De  Quatreiages*  beautiftU  book,  Lesp^ce  humamet  Paris, 
1877. 
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that  he  might  have  so  raised  himself  by  study  and 
his  personal  reflections."(^) 

An  idea  of  violence,  of  abuse  of  strength,  and  of 
revolt  against  heaven,  is  always  associated  with  the 
tradition  of  the  primordial  giants.  "  It  was,"  says 
Maury,(*)  "an  ancient  tradition  that  strong  and  pow- 
erful men,  whom  the  popular  imagination  had  pic- 
tured as  giants,  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
heaven  by  their  impiety,  their  pride  and  their  arro- 
gance. These  supposed  giants  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, nothing  more  than  the  first  mortals  who 
abused  the  superiority  of  their  strength  and  their 
enlightenment  to  oppress  their  fellows.  The  knowl- 
edge which  they  possessed  seemed  to  a  credulous  and 
ignorant  populace  a  revelation  given  them  by  the 
gods,  secrets  which  they  had  stolen  from  heaven. 
Whether  the  giants  proclaimed  themselves  oflfepring 
of  the  divinities,  or  the  superstition  of  a  childish 
people  believed  them  to  be  sons  of  heaven,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  having  sprung  from  the  connection 
of  the  immortals  with  earth-born  women.  The 
priests,  exclusive  and  jealous  depositaries  of  knowl- 
edge, taught  that  finally  these  impious  giants  received 
the  just  punishment  of  their  pride,  having  been 
destroyed  by  divine  thunderbolts  sent  by  the  gods, 
whose  power  they  had  striven  to  emulate.  Doubtless 
some  great  catastrophes,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  these  tyrants,  perhaps  the  revolution 
which  gave  over  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  the 

(1)  La  Bible  ei  la  Nature,  p.  27  (French  Trans.). 
(«)  Article  DiabU,  in  the  Encyclopidle  nouveUe, 
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• 
power  which  belonged  in  the  beginning  to  the  mili- 
tary chiefs,  were  represented  as  acts  of  divine  anger; 
however  it  may  be,  this  legend  was  early  introduced 
into  Chaldsea  and  thence  into  Greece."  There  is 
more  than  one  exception  to  be  taken  to  this  explana- 
tion, which  supposes  the  universality  of  an  altogether 
special  event,  the  combats  of  the  Kchatriyas  and 
Brahmans  of  India,(*)  and  the  triumph  of  a  power- 
fully organized  sacerdotal  caste  over  the  warriors, 
who  in  the  end  succumb  to  its  rule.  It  is  certain 
that  the  same  state  of  things  did  not  exist  among  the 
generality  of  nations,  and  indeed  we  are  forced  at  the 
present  epoch  to  abandon  the  illusion  of  a  mysterious 
and  primitive  priestly  power,  when  the  priests  were 
depositaries  of  all  knowledge,  an  illusion  commonly 
credited  at  the  time  when  Creuzer's  theories  were 
uppermost  in  the  science  of  religions.  But,  to  my 
thinking,  Maury  is  quite  right  in  seeing  in  this 
universal  tradition  of  the  primitive  giants,  their  vio- 
lent and  impious  acts,  solely  a  religious  and  physical 
myth.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  of  a  historic 
memory  here,  like  an  echo  and  an  expressive  repre- 
sentation of  the  unrestrained  corruption  and  un- 
bridled brutality,  which  the  Biblical  tradition  reveals 
to  us  among  the  latter  God-foi^etting  antediluvians, 
at  the  time  when  "the  giants  were  upon  the  earth," 
a  hideous  condition  of  things  which  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted, since  the  conscience  of  man  in  preserving  the 
memory  of  it  was  unanimous  in  recognizing  a  divine 

(^)  See  the  summary  of  the  principal  traditions  relating  to  this 
fact  in  Fr.  Lenormant's  Manuel  d'hUtoire  ancimne  de  V  Orient,  3d 
Ed.,  vol.  III.,  pp.  567-684. 
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punishment  in  the  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed  the 
guilty  populations. 

We  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter  that  among 
all  the  peoples  who  retained  the  tradition  of  the 
Deluge,  this  terrible  catastrophe  is  represented  as  the 
effect  of  celestial  anger  provoked  by  the  crimes  of 
the  first  men,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  generally 
said  to  have  been  giants.  This  impiety  of  the  ante- 
diluvians towards  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  violence 
of  their  ways,  is  indicated  with  especial  clearness  in 
the  Chaldsean  narrative  of  the  cataclysm,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  original  text,  and  oflfers 
a  singularly  close  resemblance  to  the  Bible  record. 
The  same  idea  of  violence  and  impiety  is  associated 
also  with  those  gigantic  nations  which  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the 
Deluge.(^)     Beroasus  said  that  "  the  first  men  (after 

(*)  The  Hebrews  believed  also  that  the  earliest  mortals  of  the 
postdiluvian  times  were  ftill  gigantic.  This  is  implied  by  the  theory 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  in  regard  to  the  gradual  dwindling 
of  human  stature  from  this  time  on.  The  first  populations  of 
Palestine,  the  predecessors  of  the  Kena'anites  and  Semites,  some 
remnants  of  whom  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Bene-Yisrael  in  the  Promised  Land,  populations  which  really 
appear  to  have  been  of  lofty  stature  (we  consider  that  point  in 
our  thirteentli  chapter),  had  grown  to  be  veritable  giants  in  the 
popular  imagination,  nephiltm,  like  those  of  the  earliest  days. 
Tliere  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  transmitted  to  the  Christians,  fol- 
lowed by  St.  Augustine  (De  dvit  Dei,  xv.,  23),  where  he  states 
that  giants  were  as  numerous  in  the  first  ages  after  the  Deluge  as 
before.  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  Aben-Ezra,  inter- 
preting the  opening  sentence  of  Oenesii  vi.  4,  as  did  the  Septua- 
gint:  '<  Giants  were  then  on  the  earth,  and  also  afterwards,*' 
without  establishing  the  connection  between  af^ri-kin  and  oaA^r, 
understands  "and  also  afterwards  '  as  meaning  <'and  also  after 
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the  cataclysm),  inordinately  proud  of  their  strength 
and  their  gigantic  size,  began  to  despise  the  gods  and 
to  fancy  themselves  superior  to  them,"(^)  and  this 
impious  violence  is  associated  with  the  tradition  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
recorded  also  in  Genesis,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in 
our  fourteenth  chapter.  Mar  Abas  Katina,  who  in  his 
book,  antedated  by  several  centuries,  combined  the  pop- 
ular narratives  of  the  Armenians  regarding  their  ori- 
gin, and  the  historical  records  of  Grseoo-Babylonian 
literature,  which  were  copious,  after  the  manner  of  Be- 
roflsus,  makes  the  following  statement:  '*  When  man- 
kind were  scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
giants  of  extraordinary  strength  lived  among  them,  and 
being  always  possessed  with  fury,  they  drew  their 
swords  each  one  against  his  neighbor,  and  strove  con- 
tinually for  the  mastery."  (')  We  are  not  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  be  able  to  say  positively  from  which  of  the 
two  sources,  drawn  upon  by  this  Christian  priest  of 
the  school  of  Edessa,  who  represented  his  history 
as  having  been  written  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Arsacides,  this  story  has  been  taken,  although  its 
analogy  with  the  language  of  Berossus  suggests  the 
Grseco-Babylonian.  But  his  account  merits  none  the 
less  to  be  received  as  an  echo  of  a  more  ancient 
tradition,  and  possibly  as  confirming  the  exactness  of 
the  extracts  of  Abydenus'  abridgement  of  Berossus, 
inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle. 

the  Deluge/*  an  interpretation  the  fundamental  rendering  of 
which  is  exact,  though  it  cannot  be  grammatically  applied  to  the 
sentence. 

(1)  Fngm.  17  of  my  edition.     (*)  Ap.  Moses  of  Khorene,  i.  9. 
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The  tradition,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  primi- 
tive giants,  but  likewise  of  their  unrestrained  vio- 
lence, of  their  rebellion  against  heaven,  and  their 
punishment,  is  one  which  is  common  to  the  Aryan 
no  less  than  to  the  Kushite  and  Semitic  peoples. 
But  in  the  exuberance  of  mythological  growth,  for 
which  Aryan  genius  has  a  natural  propensity,  this 
tradition  of  primitive  history  is  involved  and  con- 
founded in  an  often  inextricable  manner  with  purely 
naturalistic  myths,  which  depict  the  struggles  in  the 
organization  of  the  universe  between  the  celestial 
deities  and  the  personifications  of  telluric  forces. 
Therefore  I  should  not  venture  to  follow  Joseph  us  (') 
and  a  goodly  number  of  modern  interpreters  in 
showing  a  connection  between  the  indications  of 
Genesis  concerning  the  antediluvian  nephilim  and 
gibbortm,  and  the  violence  with  which  the  whole 
earth  was  filled  after  the  Deluge,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Gigantomachy  of  the  Hellenes,  on  the  other. 
This  last  myth,  truth  to  tell,  is  exclusively  natural- 
istic ;  though  the  plastic  genius  of  Greece  treats  with 
it8  habitual  anthropomorphism  the  personages  of 
these  earth-bom  giants,  they  yet  remain  absolutely 
foreign  to  humanity,  and  continue  to  be  solely  the 
representatives  of  the  forces  of  nature,(*)  no  serious 
mythology  ever  having  entertained  the  idea  of  asso- 
ciating the  Gigantomachy  with  the  cycle  of  traditions 
of  the  beginnings  of  human  history.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  battle  of  the  Asuras  against  the 
Dfivas,  or  celestial  gods,  related  so  poetically  in  the 

(1)  ArUiq,  Jud.,  i.  3,  1. 

(•)  Maury,  Histoire  des  reUgiona  de  la  Oricet  vol.  I.,  p.  217- 
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Astikamritanuwiha  parva^  which  forms  one  part  of 
the  Adhiparva  of  the  Mahdbhdrata.i^)  This  myth  is 
the  counterpart  in  India  to  the  Gigantomachy  among 
the  Hellenes;  here,  too,  the  combat  is  entirely  physi- 
cal ;  it  springs  from  the  very  womb  of  nature,  and 
if  any  trace  of  reference  to  an  historic  event  of  primi- 
tive antiquity  could  be  found  in  it,  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  triumph  of  the  celestial  and 
luminous  Aryan  divinities  over  the  gloomy  Chtho- 
nian  gods  of  an  older  population,  who,  being  van- 
quished, sank  to  the  condition  of  demon8.(^) 

The  same  idea  of  the  victory  of  the  new  gods  who 
supplanted  the  old  ones,  is  also  manifestly  combined 
with  the  fundamental  cosmogonic  myth  in  the  poetic 
narratives  of  the  Titanomachy,  quite  distinct  from 
the  Gigantomachy,  that  is,  the  struggle  sustained 
by  the  Olympian  deities  {^inst  the  Titans,  auxilia- 
ries of  Cronos,  as  an  outcome  of  which  the  latter 
is  dethroned,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sons  of 
Uranos  and  Graia  are  precipitated  into  Tartarus.(*) 
The  localization  and  the  epic  form  with  which 
Hesiod  has  clothed  this  narrative  were  influenced  by 
the  tradition  of  a  great  convulsion  of  the  terres- 
trial crust,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  forth  of  sub- 

(1)  Included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  great 
Indian  Epopee,  published  in  Calcutta,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Fauche*s  French  translation,  and  in  the  FrcigmenU  du  Mah&bh&rala^ 
translated  by  Th.  Pavie. 

(2 1  See  the  observations  of  Baron  d*Eckstein,  De  la  Ugendt  du 
Manthanam  et  de  sa  localiti^  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  October- 
November,  1855. 

(»)  Hesiod,  Theogon.,  v.  617-735;  ApoUodor,,  i.  2,  1 ;  lee 
Schoemann,  De  Titambut  HenodeUy  Greifswald,  1844. 
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terranean  fires,  the  scene  of  action  being  the  Grecian 
countries  and  the  witnesses  the  men  already  inhab- 
iting them,(^)  doubtless  that  convulsion  known  to 
geologists  as  the  upheaval  of  Tenarus,  the  last  of  the 
Plutonian  crises  which  overwhelmed  the  ancient 
world,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  from  the  centre 
of  France  to  the  coasts  of  Syria.  Italy,  in  fact,  was 
shattered  throughout  its  length;  'Tuscany  broke  forth 
in  volcanoes;  the  Phl^rian  Fields  burst  into  flames; 
Stromboli  and  Etna  experienced  their  first  eruptions. 
In  Greece,  Taygetus  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  the  new  islands  of  Melos,  Cimolos, 
Siphnos,  Thermia,  Delos,  Thera,  emerged  out  of  the 
seething  waters  of  the  JSgean  Sea.  The  men  who 
witnessed  this  frightful  convulsion  of  nature  natur- 
ally imagined  themselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  of  the  Titans,  issued  forth  from  the  Chthonian 
Sea,  against  the  celestial  powers,  combined  with  the 
Hecatonchirs,  other  terrestrial  forces  in  conflict  with 
the  Titans,  and  their  imagination  depicted  these  tre- 
mendous adversaries,  the  ones  stationed  on  the  summit 
of  Othrys,  the  others  on  the  summit  of  Olympus, 
reciprocally  endeavoring  to  crush  each  other  by  hurl- 
ing burning  rocks. 

But  in  the  myth  of  the  Titanomachy,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Gigantomachy,  there  is  something  involved 
beside  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  nature.  There 
should  also  be  taken  into  account  an  important  cir- 
cumstance, mentioned  in  a  part  of  the  Greek  tradi- 

(^)  This  standpoint  has  been  admirably  set  forth  and  dereloped 
with  remarkable  talent  by  Ch.  Benoit:  Arehw^  des  Miamofu  Sei* 
tntijiques,  first  series,  vol.  I.  (I860),  pp.  626-682. 
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tions^  which  we  put  aside  in  our  first  chapter  that  we 
might  say  a  word  on  the  subject  here,  returning  to  it 
still  more  at  length  in  the  tenth  chapter,  to  the  effect 
that  mankind  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Ae  Titans.(^) 
The  conception  of  the  sons  of  Uranos  and  Graia, 
preceding  the  Olympian  gods,  as  we  find  it  ex- 
plained and  completely  developed  in  Hesiod's  Iheo- 
gony,(^)  has  this  special  feature,  that  side  by  side  with 
the  personifications  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  four 
elements,  forces  represented  as  still  violent,  exuberant, 
and  irr^ular,  we  find  certain  prototypes  of  primitive 

(')  Homer,  Hf/mn  in  ApoU.^  y.  386;  Orph.,  i?ynin.  xxxrii. ; 
Procl.,  In  Cratt/L,  p.  82,  cf.  pp.  69  and  114  [ed.  Boissonade]  ; 
Dio  Chrysost.,  Orat.y  xxx.,  p.  550;  Oljmpiodor.,  In  Phadon.,  ap. 
Mustoxyd.  et  Sohin.,  Anecd.,  Part  iv.,  p.  4 ;  see  Preller,  Die  Vor- 
ttellurujen  der  Allen  vom  Ur sprung  dee  menechlichen  Geechlechtti  in 
vol.  VII.  of  the  Gaettingen  Philologue;  Gerhard,  OriecfUeehe  My- 
thologies J  636 ;  Maury,  Hietoire  dee  religione  de  la  GrlcCy  vol.  I., 
p.  217. 

(')  On  the  Titans,  see  principally:  Kanne,  Analect.  PhiloL^ 
p.  68  et  seq. ;  Mt/ihoL,  vol.  I.,  p.  17  et  seq. ;  G.  Hermann,  De 
Myihologia  grteeorttm  antiquieeima,  1817;  Boettiger,  Kunetmueeumf 
Tol.  I.,  p.  217  et  seq.;  Welcker,  jEschyl.  Trilog.y  p.  88  et  seq.; 
Ottfr.  Miiller,  Proleg.  z.  ein,  WieeenechafU.  Mythologies  p.  374  etseq. 
[Eng.  Trans.,  1844,  p.  805  et  seq.  Tr.]  ;  Gerhard,  Prodrom. 
mythol.  Kuneterklsenmgf  p.  14  et  seq. ;  Ch.  Lenormant,  Nbuv.  gal. 
myth,,  p.  15  et  seq. ;  Weiske,  Prometheue,  p.  816  et  seq.;  Schoe- 
mann,  De  Titanibue  Heeiodeie,  Greifswald,  1844,  and  Zu  JEechyl. 
Prometheue  (Greifswald,  1844  [also  in  his  Opuec,  Acad.,  vol.  III. 
Tr.]  ),  p.  104  et  seq.;  Schwenck,  Oriech,  MythoL,  p.  1  et  seq.; 
Schwenck,  Mythol.  d.  Pereer,  p.  893  et  seq. ;  E.  Braun,  Oriech. 
Gcetterlehre,  §  185  et  seq.,  206  et  seq. ;  articles  Titanen  in  Jacobi's 
Handwcerterbuch  der  Mythologie,  and  in  Pauly*8  Realencyclopmdie 
(vol.  VI..  p.  2001  et  seq.);  Preller,  Qriech.  Mythol.,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I., 
pp.  86-64;  Gerhard.  Oriech,  Mythol.,  |2  106,  109,  and  110; 
Welcker,  Oriech.  OceUerlehre,  vol.  I.,  pp.  261-291. 
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humanity,  no  less  exaggerated  and  imperfectly  r^u- 
lated,  as  to  power,  energy,  and  stature,  veritable 
representatives  of  the  giants  of  the  first  ages,  as  ac- 
cepted by  Chaldsean  tradition.  I  refer  to  lapetos 
and  his  sons,  Atlas,  Menoitios,  Prometheus,  and  Epi- 
metheus,  ancestors  and  symbolic  types  of  the  human 
race,(^)  who  are  known  as  Titans  like  their  father.(') 
The  tradition  bearing  upon  them  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  Bible  accepts 
the  Titan  lapetos  of  the  Greek  legend,  retaining  his 
name  of  Aryan  origin  under  the  form  Y&pheth,(^) 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  X6ah,  and  progenitor  of  one  of 
the  great  races  of  men,  the  Aryans.  As  Preller  has 
justly  remarked,(^)  the  idea  of  antagonism  with  the 
Olympian  gods  is  specially  associated  with  the  race  of 
lapetos.  Menoitios,  whose  name  characterises  him  as 
parallel  with  the  Manu  of  the  Hindus,  a  representa- 
tive of  *^man''  in  general,  *)  is  a  blasphemer  of  the 
gods,  and  Zeus  hurls  his  thunder  at  him,  and  flings 
him  into  Tartarus,  to  punish  his  violence  and  im- 
piety. (•)     Prometheus,(^)  with  his   brother,  Epime- 

(*)  Hesiod,  Theogon.^  t.  507-616;  see  Voelcker,  3fythologit  de» 
J'apetischen  Oeschlechtes^  Giessen,  1824;  E.  BrauD,  Oriech.  GatUr- 
lehre,  §  281  etseq.;  Gerhard,  OnecK  Mt/lhoL,  J?  114-116;  Maury, 
nUtoire  dea  religion  de  la  Or^ce,  toI.  I.,  p.  864;  Weloker,  Griech. 
GoetttrUhre,  vol.  I.,  pp.  743-761. 

(*)  Ch.  Lenormant,  Nouv.  gal,  mythoL^  p.  15,  note  11;  Preller, 
Griech.  Mythol,  2d  Ed.,  toI.  L,  p.  41. 

(')  On  the  purely  Aryan  character  of  this  name,  see  Pictet,  LtM 
origins  Indo-europfennes^  vol.  II.,  p.  626  et  seq. 

(*)  Griech.  Mythol,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  41. 

(*)  Pictet,  Let  origines  Indo-europ/ennet^  vol.  II.,  p.  626. 

(•)  Hesiod,  Theogon,^  v.  614  et  seq. ;  ApoU<tdor.,  i.  2,  8. 

(')  In  regard  to  this  personage,  besides  Voelcker's  book,  already 
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theiis,  is  the  protagonist  of  a  series  of  myths  corre- 
sponding to  the  history  of  the  first  sin  in  Genesis, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  chastisement  of  the  anger 
of  Zeus ;  one  of  these  myths  has  been  considered  by 
us  in  chapter  ii.,  and  we  shall  return  to  them  in 
chapter  x.  In  the  Armenian  narratives  of  Mar  Abas 
Katina  and  of  Moses  of  Khorene,(*)  Yapedosth6,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Greek  lapetos  and  of  the  Biblical 
Y^pheth,  whose  name  appears  under  a  form  which  is 
doubtless  indigenous,(^  is  a  giant,  father  of  a  race  of 
giants,  to  which  the  national  hero  Haygh  belongs. 
All  these  facts,  the  connection  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tradi- 
tion which  associated  an  idea  of  violence,  of  impiety, 
of  revolt  against  heaven,  and  of  divine  punishment, 
with  the  belief  that  the  first  men  were  possessed  of 
enormous  size  and  strength,  had  its  share,  as  much  as 
the  notion  of  the  primordial  struggles  of  physical 
forces,  in  the  birth  of  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Titanomachy,  although  the  epic  description  of  Hesiod 
utterly  ignores  the  human  side. 

This  side  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  a  third 
fable   of   the    same  family,   found    in    the   Greek 

cited,  p.  875  et  seq.,  see  Welcker,  Die  jEschylwche  Trilogies  Prome- 
theuSf  Darmstadt,  1824;  J.  G.  Weiske,  Prometh.  u.  sein  Mythenkreia, 
Leipzig,  1842;  E.  von.  Lasaulx,  Prometheus^  die  Sage  und  ihr  Sinn, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Religionsphilosophie^  in  Sludien  des  ckusitcken  Alter' 
•  thuma  (Ratisbon,  1854),  p  816  et  seq.;  Preller,  Orieeh.  Mythol., 
2d  Ed.,  vol,  I.,  pp.  71-79;  Welcker,  Gricch,  GoeUerlehre,  vol.  I., 
pp.  756-770. 

(»)  I.,  6,  8  and  9. 

(•)  Pictet,  Lee  origines  Tndo-europSennee,  vol.  XL,  p.  627. 
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mythology,  the  fable  of  the  Aloades,(^)  where  the 
character  of  the  antagonistB  of  the  gods  is  absolutely 
human,  though  marvelloas;  and  Preller(^)  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  in  the  right  when  he  ranks  this 
narrative,  not  in  the  class  of  naturalistic  mj^ths,  but 
in  that  of  myths  which  treat  of  the  b^innings  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  Aloades,  who  are  said  to 
be  of  gigantic  size,  and  whose  names,  Ephialtes 
(from  i(pedXXo/iae)  and  Otos  (from  wOew),  are  exact 
synonyms  of  Ttephtlim,  if  derived  from  the  root  nd- 
phaly  are  sons  of  Al6eus,  the  hero  of  the  threshing- 
floor  of  the  wheat,  and  of  Iphimedea,  the  fruitful 
e^rth,  whose  products  give  strength  ;  they  should  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  personifications  of  the  first  agri- 
culturists, who,  inordinately  proud  of  their  prodigious 
vigor,  of  their  power  and  riches,  think  themselves 
capable  of  anything,  defy  the  gods  and  arm  themselves 
to  dethrone  them.(^)     The  tone  of  this  legend  leads 

(I)  Homer,  Iliad,  B,  t.  885;  Odyu,,  A,  t.  806  et  seq, ;  Pindar, 
Pt/lh.,  IV.,  T.  156;  Apollodor.,  i.,  7,  4;  Pauacm,,  IX.,  22,  5;  29, 
1;  Diod.  Sio.,  V.,  60  and  61;  Hygin.,  Fab.,  28;  Philostrat.,  He- 
roic, I.,  8;  TtL  Sophist.,  II.,  1  and  2;  Virgil,  jEneid^  VI.,  t.  682; 
see  Voelcker,  Ucber  die  Aloiiden,  in  the  year  1828  of  the  Kritisehe 
Bibliothek  (Seebode);  Eberz,  Ueber  die  Fabel  der  Aloiden,  in  the 
Zeitachr.  far  AUerthumstmsenschaft  for  the  year  1846  [No.  99,  Sept., 
785.  Tr.]  ;  Wehrman,  Ares  und  die  Aloiden,  in  vol.  XVIII.  of  the 
Archwfdr  Philologie  und  Pmdagogik;  Pott,  in  A.  Kuhn*8  ZeiUckr, 
far  verglekL  Spracf\for9chung,  Tol,  IX.,  p.  205  et  seq. 

(*)   Oriech.  Mythol,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  79-81. 

(•)  Plato  {Sfjmpo9,,  p.  190)  and  Aristotle  {De  Mundo,  I.)  cite 
the  Aloades  as  types  of  the  possible  extent  of  human  arrogance. 
Later  on  they  are  associated  with  the  other  giants  and  blasphemers 
of  the  gods:  Virgil,  Oeorg,,  I.,  v.  277  et  seq.;  Oul.,y,  282;  Stat.. 
Tficbaid,  X.,  v.  848  ct  seq. 
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one  to  trace  it  back  to  the  days  when  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  still  living  a  pastoral  life,  regarded 
the  population  already  attached  to  the  soil,  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  and  inhabiting  towns,  with  distrust 
and  hostility ;  it  is  the  same  spirit  which  makes  of 
the  first  murderer,  Qatn,  in  Genesis^  an  agriculturist 
and  builder  of  a  town,  while  his  victim,  the  innocent 
Habel,  follows  the  pastoral  life.  The  Aloades  are 
builders  and  engineers,  as  well  as  agriculturists. 
They  aim  at  nothing  less  tlian  to  change  by  their 
labors  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  making  of  the 
continent  the  sea,  and  of  the  sea  a  continent.(*)  It  is 
even  related  that  they  began  to  build  a  tower,  whose 
summit  they  designed  should  reach  to  heaven,(^ 
manifestly  a  version,  and  the  only  one  we  know  of  in 
Greece,  of  the  tradition  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  the 
story  is  told  in  Genesia,  and  as  it  existed  in  the 
Chaldffio-Babylonian  cycle  of  legends  in  r^ard  to 
the  beginning  of  things.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  undertakings  of  insensate  pride  that  they,  were 
struck  by  the  bolts  of  the  gods  and  precipitated  into 
Tartarus. 

The  sacred  writers  did  not  need  to  modify  the 
general  character  of  the  traditions  concerning  the 
first  ages  of  the  human  race,  such  as  must  have 
existed  among  the  Hebrews  as  among  the  otBer 
Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples,  in  order  to  represent  the 
antediluvian  nephUtm  and  gibborim  as  generations 
full  of  violence  and  impiety.     But  the  characteristic 

(»)  Apollodor.,  i.,  7,  4. 

(*)  Philo.,  De  Oonfua.  Ungucarvm,  2;  Qrigen,  Adv.  CtU.,  IV., 
p.  616  [ed.  Pmtb]. 
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peculiar  to  them,  making  them  stand  absolutely 
apart  from  the  conceptions  of  paganism,  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  superhuman  origin  attributed  to 
those  heroes,  and  the  way  in  which  their  guilty  and 
accursed  character  is  dwelt  upon,  with  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  it  in  the  system  of  a 
rigorous  monotheism.  Yahveh  is  a  jealous  God; 
He  will  not  endure  to  have  part  of  the  worship 
which  is  His  due  given  to  other  gods,  still  less  may 
His  enemies  be  honored  in  any  way  whatsoever.  In 
paganism,  on  the  contrary,  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  infernal  and  hostile  powers  induces  the  erection 
of  altars  to  them,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
celestial  and  protecting  deities.  All  Grentiles  were 
more  or  less  genuine  Yezidis,  devil-worshipers. 
Among  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Titans  are  the  vanquished  adversaries  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  incarcerated  and  punished  in  Tartarus, 
they  are  nevertheless  feared,  and  in  many  localities 
divine  honors  are  paid  them,(^)  in  order  to  disarm 
their  hostility,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  this 
cult  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  actual  protestation 
against  an  unjust.defeat,  as  in  the  case  of  Prometheus ; 
the  Titan  chained  to  the  rock  on  Caucasus,  in  the 
tragedy  of  .S^schylus,  is  a  noble  victim  of  the  supe- 
riof  power  of  Zeus ;  he  is  punished  for  having  been 
the  benefactor  of  mankind.  The  Aloades  themselves 
have  a  temple  at  Naxos.{^)  There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator  in  Genesis,  The 
nephilim,   and   even   the  gibboHmy  notwithstanding 

(1)  See^Gerhard,  Griech,  MythoL,  {  128. 

(«)  Corp.  inscr.  grtec.  [Boeckh,  vol.  II.,  p.  356.     Te.],  No.  2420 
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their  birth  of  the  ben^  hdelohtm,  are  men  of  extraor- 
dinary power,  yet  nothing  but  men,  impious  beings, 
justly  punished,  whose  fate  is  to  serve  as  an  example 
to  future  generations,  and  the  Jehovist  writer  puts 
his  audience  on  their  guard  against  the  corrupt  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  condemnation  which  doubt- 
less pervaded  the  popular  legends  relating  to  these 
personages  among  the  Ben^Yisradl,  as  amiong  the 
neighboring  peoples. 

With  the  caution  induced  by .  these  necessary 
remarks  regarding  the  special  spirit  which  inspired 
the  Biblical  writers,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
Chaldaeo-Baby Ionian  tradition,  in  the  fragments  of 
it  which  we  possess,  offers  us  incontestable  traces 
of  generations  of  heroes  of  the  primitive  ages, 
whose  impious  and  violent  character,  and  sinister 
fate  following  upon  an  episode  of  formidable  ter- 
restrial power,  recall  the  circumstances  of  which  we 
read  in  Genesis  vi.  1-4.  These  are  heroes  who  have 
dared  to  measure  themselves  with  the  gods,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  their  glory  and  their  exploits,  were 
not  judged  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  that  place 
where  the  heroes  favored  by  the  divinities  make  their 
abode,  in  "the  land  of  the  silver  sky,  with  a  soil  that 
does  not  require  cultivation,  where  the  good  things 
of  blessing  are  given  for  nourishment,  the  joyous 
festival  for  light,  where  one  dwells  with  the  gods, 
far  removed  from  misery  and  sadness,"(')  in  those 

Q)  CuTifif.  Inscr,  of  We^l.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  66,  rev.,  1.  28-88, 
r,  conclusion  of  a  prayer  for  the  king,  in  which,  after  the  good 
things  of  earth  have  been  asked  for  him,  there  follows :  ana  mudm 
tave  annttti  —  mat  iame  kcupi  kiaalU  la  pidni  —  tabtu  ia  birikiti—* 

24 
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Elysian  Fields  whither,  by  the  order  of  his  father, 
£a,  Marduk,  he  "  who  raises  the  dead  to  life/'(*)  car- 
ries up  the  spirit  (utukku)  of  f^bani,  rescued  from 
the  infernal  abodes,  in  the  last  canto  of  the  Epic  of 
Uruk.(*)  Like  the  Titans  and  the  Aloades  in  Tar- 
tarus, the  heroes  of  whom  we  are  speaking  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  "Land  without  return"  {irgii  la 
tdrat)y  an  abode  of  desolation,  distinguished  by  fea- 
tures altogether  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hebrew 
Shedl;  there  th^y  are  associated  with  &e  mass  of 
vulgar  dead  and  with  the  monsters  of  primordial 
chaos,  precipitated  into  these  gloomy  r^ons  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  their  queen,  Tiamat.  When 
Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  heaven,  decides  to  descend 
to  the  Land  without  return,  to  Hades,(^  she  says 
that  she  will  find  there  "the  crown-wear««,  who 
governed  the  earth  from  the  earliest  times,  to  whom 

ana  akaliunu  —  u  Mruru  tabu  —  ana  nttriiunu  —  libii  bulda  —  Jin 
adi  inqa  —  iqribi  —  ia  ilani — [^aH]but  mat  -^ilur,  'Mo  complete 
these  wishes,  may  he  have  a  portion  in  the  land  of  the  silver  skj, 
of  the  soil  without  culture,  (where)  the  good  things  of  blessing 
(are)  for  their  nourishment  and  the  joyous  festivity  for  their 
illumination.  The  cessation  of  misery  and  sadness  will  be  his 
with  the  gods  who  dwell  in  Assyria."  See  Schrader,  Die  UotUen- 
fahrt  der  Istar,  pp.  71-87. 

(>)  Sa  mita  bulltUa  irammu:  Cwmf.  Tnacr,  of  West.  Ana,  toL 
IV.,  pi.  29,  1,  obv.,  1.  17-18;  cf.  rev.,  1.  11. 

(«)  G.  Smith,  Ckaldman  Account  of  Oenetit,  p.  281  [Rev.  Ed.,  p. 
298.  Tr.].  The  text  in  the  Transadiofu  of  the  Societij  of  BibL 
Archxoloffy,  vol.  IV.,  p.  282 ;  cf.  Fr.  Lenormant^  Die  Mugie  und 
Wakrsagekunst  der  Chaldteer,  p.  509  et  seq. 

(«)  Cuneif.  Inser.  of  West,  Ama,  Tol.  IV.,  pi.  49,  2,  rev. ;  G, 
Smith,  Outldman  Acoount  of  OoMtie,  p.  229  et  seq.  [Rev.  Ed.,  p. 
239  et  seq.    Tb.] 
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the  gods  Ana  and  Bel  assured  a  renown  of  terror."(^) 
And  she  adds:  "There  dwell  the  master  and  the 
servant,  there  dwell  the  princes  and  the  nobles,  there 
dwell  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  of  the  great  gods, 
there  dwelleth  Etana,  there  dwelleth  Ner."(^  In 
chapters  x.  and  xiv.  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur 
to  the  l^ends  connected  with  the  names  of  these  two 
heroes,  who  are  invested  with  a  really  Titanic  char- 
acter, and  the  first  of  whom  was  called  Titan  by 
Beroe8U8.(^)  For  the  present,  it  sui&oes  for  my  pur- 
pose to  have  pointed  out  the  destiny  supposed  to  be 
theirs  after  death,  and  the  analogy  of  this  fate  with 
that  which  the  Greeks  assigned  to  the  Titans  and 
the  Aloades. 

But  the  analogy  is  even  more  striking  with  those 
proud  heroes  of  Chaldsean  tradition,  the  remembrance 
of  whom  is  associated  with  a  sentiment  of  gloomy 
terror,  as  well  as  with  the  antediluvian  nepkUim  and 
ffibboHm  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Geneaia,  in  the 
description  given  us  by  Hesiod(*)  of  the  violence  of 
the  formidable  generations  of  the  bronze  age,  whose 
deities  were  Cronos  and  the  Titans  ;(*)  generations 

(>)  NaitU  agi  ia  ultu  yume  pana  ibelu  m&tu»  —  Amm  u  Behm 
ikakkanu  iume  itri  [1.  46,  47.     Te.]. 

(*)  Aibu  enu  u  lagaru — albu  iaibbu  u  nuzhhu — aibu  UH.ME  apH 
ha  Uani  rabuti  —  akib  Etana  aiib  Ner  [1.  60-68.     Tb.]. 

(')  Fragments  17,  18  and  19  of  my  edition. 

(*)  Op.etdies,^.  143-174. 

(»)  Gerhard,  Orieeh.  Myihol,  JJ  127  and  128.  Pr^ret  (Mem.  de 
VAcad,  de  Inecrtp.^  vol.  XLVII.,  p.  41  et  seq.)  showed  as  early  as 
the  last  century  that  the  worship  of  Cronos  represents  the  most 
ancient  form  of  religion  in  the  Greek  countries,  so  ancient,  indeed, 
that  only  a  few  traces  of  it  remained  in  Hellenic  times. 
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which  were  buried  in  Tartarus,  and  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  iron  age,  were  replaced  by  more 
righteous  and  better  heroes,  whose  destiny  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave  was  altogether  different.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  here  we  have 
another  expression  of  the  same  tradition.  And  the 
fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  although 
with  Hesiod  it  ends  otherwise,  the  most  general 
opinion  among  the  Greeks  made  the  destruction  of 
the  violent  and  demoralized  humanity  of  the  bronze 
age  take  place  during  Deucalion's  deluge.(^) 

"  Father  Zeus,  says  the  poet,  made  a  third  race  of 
men,  endowed  with  speech,  the  bronze  race,  who  were 
not  equal  to  that  of  silver,  but  issued  from  the 
trunks  of  ash-trees,  terrible  and  strong.  They  had 
no  other  occupation  besides  the  dolorous  labors  of 
Ares,  and  arrogance ;  they  did  not  feed  upon  wheat, 
but,  inaccessible,  their  souls  were  as  hard  as  steel. 
Their  strength  was  great,  and  invincible  hands  were 
joined  to  their  shoulders  by  vigorous  arms.  Their 
weapons  were  of  bronze,  their  houses  of  bronze, 
their  implements  of  labor  of  bronze,  for  black 
iron  was  not  yet  known.  After  having  slain  each 
other  with  their  own  hands,  they  descended  name- 
less into  the  loathsome  abode  of  Hades,  which 
freezes  with  horror ;  however  terrible  they  may  have 
been  in  life,  black  death  seized  them  and  forced 
them  to  quit  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun. 

"Then,  after  the  earth  had  swallowed  up  that 
race,  Zeus,  son  of  Cronos,  made  a  fourth  race  upon 

(>)  ApoUodor.,  i.,  7,  2. 
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the  nutritive  earth,  a  juster  and  better  race,  the 
divine  race  of  heroes,  who  are  called  demigods,  in  its 
first  generation  upon  the  vast  earth.  They  likewise 
perished  in  the  terrible  combats  of  horrid  war,  some 
below  seven-gated  Thebes,  in  the  land  of  Cadmos, 
fighting  for  the  flocks  of  Edipus,  and  others,  borne 
on  ships  beyond  the  wide  sea,  for  the  sake  of  Helen 
with  the  beautiful  tresses.  And  there  the  final  des- 
tiny of  death  overtook  them ;  and  then  Zeus,  son  of 
Cronos,  assigned  them  the  fate  of  a  life  separate  from 
men,  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  far  from  the 
immortals.  Cronos  reigns  over  them,  and,  freed 
from  all  care,  they  inhabit  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed  in 
the  Ocean  of  the  tremendous  whirlwinds,  fortunate 
heroes,  for  whom  a  fruitful  soil  brings  forth  honeyed 
fruits  thrice  in  the  year." 

A  last  question  in  the  narrative  with  which  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Genesisy  whose  study  has  already 
so  long  detained  us,  opens,  remains  for  us  to  touch 
upon,  and  it  treats  of  the  meaning  which  should 
be  attributed  to  the  words  of  Yahveh  in  the  third 
verse :  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  prevail  in  man, 
because  he  is  flesh,  and  his  days  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years."  This  is  a  first  punishment, 
with  which  God  smites  the  corruption  and  impiety  of 
man,  before  resolving  upon  the  extermination  of  the 
Deluge,  which  further  progress  in  evil  will,  a  little 
later,  render  necessary.  He  shortens  the  duration  of 
human  life,  and  causes  it  to  shrink  within  limits 
which  henceforth  will  become  the  normal  ones. 

Grammatically,  this  is  the  only  possible  significa- 
tion of  the  text,  and  if  the  verse  be  examined  by 
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itself^  independently  of  all  prepossession,  the  mean- 
ing impresses  one  forcibly.  "The  days  <rf"  any 
one,  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  die  Bible  to 
signify  die  length  of  his  life^Q  and  the  preceding 
chapter  of  Genesis  furnishes  us  with  a  series  of 
examples  which  are  absolutely  convincing.(^  More- 
over, we  should  place  our  vehdy^  ydmdyu  mMh 
v^esrim  shdndh  of  Genesis  vi.  3  side  by  side  with 
Psalm  cix.  8  ihyH  ydmdyu  mefattim^  which  undoubt- 
edly means  "may  his  life  be  short!"  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Septuagint,  Jo8ephus(*)  and  St 
Jerome  understand  the  expres8ion.(*) 

But  this  curtailment  of  man's  life  to  a  duration  of 
one  himdred  and  twenty  years,  as  proclaimed  by 
Yahveh  before  the  Deluge,  flagrantly  contradicts  the 
continued  existence  of  centuries  attributed  to  Sh6m 
and  his  seven  immediate  descendants  in  the  genealogy 
of  Genesis  xi.  10-25.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  that  an  interpretation  has  been  suggested, 
according  to  which  the  words  of  Grod  would  indicate 
a  respite  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  accorded 

(1)  Oenet.  xi.  82 ;  xxxy.  28 ;  xlvii.  28 ;  1  Kings  ii.  1 ;  P$alm 
cxix.  84;  oiii.  15;  oiy.  4;  It.  Ixt.  20;  Job  xiv.  5. 

(«)  Oenes,  v.,  6,  8,  11,  14,  17,  20,  28,  27.  31. 

(«)  Antiq,  Jud,,  L,  8,  2. 

(^)  For  the  complete  justification  of  this  meaning,  see  among 
modern  exegetee :  Ewald,  Jahrh,  d,  bibl,  J^^enteh,,  vol.  VII.,  p. 
28 ;  OeschichU  det  Volkes  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  L,  p.  867  [8d  Ed.,  I., 
p.  894 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  275.  Tb.]  ;  Tuch,  KommeiUar  uber  die 
Genesis,  p.  167  [2d  Ed.,  by  Arnold  and  Merx,  p.  128.  Tr.]  ;  Kno- 
bel,  Die  Genesis,  2d  Ed.,  p.  82  et  seq.  [8d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p. 
134.  Tr.];  Baumgarten,  Pentateuch,  vol.  I.,  p.  102;  Scbrader, 
Studien  tur  Kritik  und  Erklmmng  der  bibUschen  Urgesehichte,  pp. 
91-96. 
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to  mankind  in  order  that  they  might  repent  and 
change  their  ways ;  after  which  respite,  should  im- 
piety still  be  persisted  in,  the  Deluge  would  follow. 
This  interpretation  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Targum  of  Onqelos;  St.  Augustine (*)  has  adopted  it, 
and  on  his  authority  it  has  been  widely  accepted. 
Among  modern  ex^etes  of  various  schools,  it  has 
been  defended  by  Hengstenberg,(*)  Kurtz,(*)  Franz 
DelitOTch,(*)  Von  Hofmann,^  and  Keil.(*)  All  this 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  form  of  the 
text  will  not  allow  of  it.  Ewald,  as  early  as  1828,f) 
very  justly  remarked  that  if  such  were  his  thought 
the  sacred  writer  adopted  the  very  means  not  to 
be  understood.  To  justify  this  explanation,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  chapter  vi., 
verse  6,  should  begin  with  vayehi  miqq^  mMh 
T^esrim  shdndhy  "  and  it  happened  after  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  conformably  to  what 
appears  in  chapter  viii.  3,  after  the  statement  of  vii. 
24,  and  in  viii.  6,  after  the  statement  of  vii.  17. 
Moreover,  one  could  not,  without  ignoring  the  fun- 

(»)  De  ew.  Dei,  xv.,  24. 

(*)  In  his  articles  in   the  EvangelUche  Kirchenzeitunff,  1858, 
entitled  Die  Soehne  OoUee  und  die  Tcechter  der  Mentchen, 

(S)  Oeeehichte  dee  Alien  Bundee,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  80.     [Eng. 
trans.,  1869,  pp.  95,  101.    Tr.] 
^     («)  Chmmaaar  Uber  die  OeHeeie,  8d  Bd.,  p.  288  [4th  £4.,  p.  196. 
Te.J. 

(»)  Schriftbeweie,  2d  Ed.,  toI.  I.,  p.  504 ;    Weiseagung  und  Br/ul- 
lung^  vol.  I.,  p.  86. 

(<)  Oeneeie  und  Exodus,  p.  87  [2d  Ed.,  1866,  p.  98 ;  Eng.  Trans., 
1864,  p.  186.    Tr.] 

(*)  Die  KompotiHon  der  Oenetit  kriiiteh  wUenucht,  p.  204. 
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damental  idea  in  the  construction  and  sequence  of 
antediluvian  history  in  the  system  of  the  writers  of 
Genesis,  place  the  union  of  the  "sons  of  God"  with 
the  "daughters  of  men"  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  Deluge,  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  the  great  corruption  of  mankind,  after  the 
birth  of  Sh^m,  when  Ndah  was  already  480  years 
old ;  for,  according  to  the  text  itself,  it  is  only  theji 
that  "  the  spirit  of  God  ceases  to  prevail  in  man,  be- 
cause he  is  nothing  more  than  flesh."  Much  closer 
to  the  general  conception  of  the  development  of 
the  events  of  this  period  is  the  old  tradition  of 
Jewish  origin,  which  places  the  event  in  the  time  of 
Yered,(^)  whose  name,  signifying  "descent^"  would 
thus  be  connected  with  the  descent  of  the  angels,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  women,  upon  the  earth, 
or  else  with  the  irremediable  and  universal  fall  of 
mankind.  In  fact,  this  beginning  of  the  definite 
corruption  of  the  antediluvian  generations  must  ne- 
cessarily be  placed  before  Handk,  whose  sanctity 
contrasts  with  the  evil  that  surrounds  him,  and 
whom  the  Eternal  takes  away  from  a  world  un- 
worthy of  him.  Consequently,  as  the  inspired  book 
represents  it,  the  patience  of  Yahveh  was  far  more 
long-suffering  with  the  sons  of  men  than  is  allowed 
by  the  interpretation  to  which  we  object ;  His  mercy 
accorded  to  the  possibility  of  their  repentance  a  much 
greater  respite  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  a 
period  far  too  short,  as  measured  by  the  length  of 
life  assigned  to  the  antediluvians. 

(^)  Abou-1-Faradj,  ffittor.  dynatUt  P-  8,  ed.  Pocock«. 
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Thus  we  see  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  plain 
contradiction  which  exists  between  Genesis  vi.  3  and 
xi.  10-25.  It  must  be  accepted  just  as  presented 
in  the  text.  But  it  is  not  actually  embarrassing, 
except  for  such  as  still  endeavor  to  defend  the 
theory  known  as  the  Unity  of  Genesis.  For  all  who, 
yielding  to  evidence,  accept,  without  feeling  therefore 
obliged  to  agree  with  the  exaggerated  consequences 
deduced  therefrom  by  rationalism,  the  distinction  of 
the  two  fundamental  documents,  the  Elohist  and  the 
Jehovist,  which  have  been  used  as  sources  by  the  final 
editor,  who  has  done  little  beyond  establishing  a  con- 
cordance between  them,  while  leaving  their  redaction 
intact; — for  all  who  accept  this  certain  result, as  I  con- 
ceive it,  of  a  century  of  critical  study,  the  difficulty 
no  longer  exists.  Genesis  vi.  1-4  does  not  emanate 
from  the  same  author  as  the  Th6led6th  Sh^m  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  10-25.  The  first  fragment  apper- 
tains to  the  Jehovist  redaction  and  the  second  to  the 
Elohist.  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  where  there 
exists  a  divergence  between  the  two  books  which 
were  cast  into  one  in  the  composition  of  Genesis; 
other  more  considerable  and  important  instances 
might  be  adduced,  such  as  the  comparison  of  the 
two  narratives  of  the  Creation  in  chapters  first  and 
second  will  show.  And  it  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  the  final  redactor  or  compiler  has  refrained, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  from  harmonizing  and  doing 
away  with  the  discrepancies  of  the  two  narratives 
which  he  has  thrown  together,  that  proves  the  sacred 
and  inspired  character  recognized  by  him  in  their  re- 
daction.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  divergences  of 
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the  same  kind  in  the  different  versions  of  the  same 
occurrence,  as  related  in  two  books  of  the  Bible  like 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  And  it  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  they  bear  only  upon  events  of  an  historic 
nature  and  not  upon  things  essential  to  faith,  or 
those  which  concern  revelation.  Some  discordances 
of  fact  in  regard  to  certain  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ  even  may  be  proved  in  the  diflferent  Evan- 
gelists. St.  Augustine  (^)  and  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom(*)  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  them,  while 
estimating  them  at  their  true  value,  and  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  that  this  very  discrepancy  in  the 
sources,  which  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  efl&ce, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  good  faith 
and  historic  credibility  of  the  Church.  (')  The 
Christian's  conscience  need  not,  therefore,  trouble 
him,  when  he  accepts  this  fact,  as  we  do  here. 

With  Ewald,(*)  Tuch,(^  Knobel,(«)  Delitzsch,0 
Vaihinger,(^  and  Aug.  Kayser,(*)  I  unhesitatingly 

(1)  Z>e  Evangel,  consensu^  12. 

(<)  In  MaUh.,  Proctm.,  Homil,  i.,  p.  6,  ed.  Gaame. 

(')  Ch.  Lenormant,  De  la  cUviniU  du  ekruiianiame  daru  tea  rap- 
ports avee  Vhiatoire^  pp.  216-221. 

(*)  Jahrb.  der  bibl,  Wisaenschaft,  toI.  VII.,  p.  18. 

(ft)  Kommentar  Uber  die  Oenesie,  p.  Ixt.,  and  p.  140  «t  seq.  [2d 
Ed.,  by  Arnold  and  Merx,  p.  li.,  and  p.  110  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(«)  Du  Genesis,  2d  Ed.,  p.  81  [8d  Ed.,  by  tillmann,  p.  128  et 
seij.    Tti.]. 

(7)  Kommentar  Uber  die  Genesis,  8d  Ed.,  p.  642  [of.  4th  Ed.,  p. 
691.     Tr.]. 

(8)  In  Uerzog*8  RealEneydopedie,  vol.  XI.,  pp.  835  and  887  [Ist 
Ed.,  art.  PenUUeucK     Tb.]. 

(*)  Das  vorexUische  Buck  der  UrgeschichU  Israels  vnd  seine  Erwd- 
Urangm,  p.  7. 
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assign  Om,  vi.  1-4  to  the  great  Jehovist  documeut, 
and  I  cannot  in  any  wise  *agree  with  the  opinion  of 
8chrader,(^)  who  prefers  to  r^ard  it  as  an  addition  of 
the  final  editor^  drawn  from  a  source  other  than  that 
of  the  two  fundamental  writings.  His  reason^  that 
the  antediluvian  genealogies  of  the  Jehovist  writer 
do  not  give  the  figures  of  the  duration  of  the  lives, 
seems  to  me  far  from  satisfactory,  for  the  expression 
of  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  man's  existence  to 
120  years  by  way  of  chastisement  for  his  corruption 
would  suffice  to  imply  that  this  existence  was  pre- 
viously longer,  and  did  not  necessarily  call  for  a  prior 
statement  of  this  primitive  duration.  It  is  not  the 
use  of  the  name  of  Yahveh  alone,  but  also  the 
general  style  of  the  redaction,  the  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage used  therein  in  preference,  and  the  anthro- 
popathic  tendency  in  the  way  of  representing  the 
intervention  of  God  in  the  history,  which  compels 
us  to  acknowledge  in  the  first  four  verses  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  the  hand  of  the  Jehovist 
writer,  whom  Ewald,  in  his  peculiar  system,  which 
l)as  found  no  adherents,  calls  "  the  fourth  narrator." 
Furthermore,  we  may  say  that  the  Elohist  writer 
makes  all  the  patriarchs,  except  Y^ph,  live  be- 
yond the  120  years  which  the  Jehovist  in  Genr 
esis  vi.  3  assigns  as  the  final  term  of  the  duration 
of  human  life:  Abr^&m  175  years, (*)  YijehAq 
180,0  Ya'aqob  147,(*)  Y^sfiph  110,(*)  L6vl  137,(«) 

(')  Siudien  9w  KriUk  und  Erklmrung  der  MUdchen  Drfietckichte, 
pp.  96-99,  185  et  seq. 
(»)  Gm.  xxT.  7.        C)  Gen.  xxxr.  28.         (*)  Om.  xItU.  28. 
(•)  Oen.  1.  26.  (*)  Exod.  ti.  16. 
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,  Qehftth,  his  son,  133,(^)  ^AinrAm,  father  of  M6sheh, 
137,(')  a  series  in  which  a  descending  progression 
may  be  observed,  which  comes  down  to  the  123 
years  of  Ahar6n,(*)  to  the  120  of  M6sheh,(*)  and  to 
the  110  of  Yeh6sha*a.(*)  On  the  other  hand,  this 
life  of  120  years,  as  given  by  the  Jehovist,  is  the 
length  attributed  by  Herodotu8(*)  to  the  Ethiopian 
Macrobii.  Above  all  does  it  accord  in  a  manner 
altogether  worthy  of  attention  with  the  figure 
which  the  speculations  of  Chaldsean  astrology  had 
adopted  for  the  maximum  duration  of  human  life. 
Epigenes  estimated  it  at  112  years,  Berossus  at 
116  to  117  years,  others  again  at  120,{')  while  the 
Egyptian  astrologers  assumed  that  in  their  country 
one  could  not  live,  at  the  utmost,  more  than  100 
years.(*)  As  Ewald  has  remarked  before  us,(*)  the 
figure  of  120  years,  given  in  Gen.  vi.  3,  represents 
very  evidently  the  most  ancient  form  of  Chaldaic 
computation,  for  it  is  the  sum  of  two  sosses.  It  is 
the  primitive  result,  founded  solely  upon  the  nu- 
merical cycles  which  date  back  to  the  highest  an- 
tiquity among  the  people  of  Shumer  and  Akkad, 
probably  even  before  their  establishment  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  since  these  same 

(>)  Exod,  vi.  18.       (»)  Exod,  ri.  20.        (»)  Num.  xxxiii.  39. 

(*)  Deuteron,  xxxiv.  7.  (*)  Jot.  xxiv.  29 ;  Judges  ii.  8. 

(«)  III.,  23. 

(T)  Plin.,  ffiat.  Naty  VII.,  50;  Censorin.,  De  die  not.,  17,  4. 

(^)  Censorin.,  17, 14. — But  the  rules  attributed  to  Petosiris  and 
Nechepsos  allowed  a  possible  length  of  124  years  to  life  in  the 
climate  of  Italy. 

1»)  Gesehichte  de$  Volket  Israel,  2d  Ed.,  Tol.  I.,  p.  867  [8d  Ed., 
I.,  p.  394 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  I.,  p.  276.    Tb.] 
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cycles  are  found  again  among  the  peoples  of  Northern 
Asia,  the  Uigurs,  the  Mongols,  the  Mandchus,  and 
the  Chinese,  as  well  as  in  India.(^)  The  116  yeat« 
of  Berossus  and  the  112  of  Epigenes  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  later  curtailment,  due  to  astrological  subtle- 
ties, which  make  their  appearance  at  quite  a  late 
epoch. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  once  more  led  back  to 
Babylon  and  to  Chaldsea,  the  cradle  of  the  Terahites, 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  form  which  clothes  the  primi- 
tive traditions  of  mankind  in  the  narratives  of  the 
earliest  chapters  of  Genesis, 

(')  See  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  langue primUivt  de  la  ChaldSe^  p.  158 
etieq. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

THB  DELUGE. 

Amono  all  the  traditions  which  concern  the  history 
of  primitive  humanity,  the  most  universal  is  that  of 
the  Deluge.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that 
this  tradition  is  found  among  all  nations,  but  it  does 
reappear  among  all  the  great  races  of  men,  saving 
only  in  one  instance — an  exception  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  note — and  that  is  the  black  race,  traces 
of  it  having  been  vainly  sought  either  among  the 
African  tribes  or  the  dusky  populations  of  Oceanica, 
This  absolute  silence  of  an  entire  race  in  reference  to 
an  event  of  such  prime  significance,  amid  the  agree- 
ment of  all  other  races  on  the  same  point,  is  a  fact 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  science,  for 
from  it  may  proceed  important  consequenoes.(^) 

We  are  about  to  pass  in  review  the  principal  tra- 
ditions of  the  Deluge,  as  found  scattered  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  human  race.  Their  agree- 
ment with  the  Biblical  account  will  bring  out  into 
strong  relief  the  original  unity  of  these  traditions; 
thus  we  shall  come  to  recognize  this  as  belonging  to 
those  which  date  back  to  the  age  before  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  so  that 

(«)  See  Schoebel,  De  V  VnivertaUti  du  Diluge,  Paris,  1858. 
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it  could  have  originated  only  with  a  real  and  well- 
defined  event. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
sweep  away  certain  legendary  records  which  have 
been  erroneously  associated  with  the  Biblical  Deluge, 
but  whose  essential  features  are  incapable  of  such 
assimilation  by  the  laws  of  true  criticism.  These 
stories  refer  to  local  phenomena,  and  their  historic 
date  belongs  to  a  time  comparatively  near  our  own. 
Doubtless  the  tradition  of  the  great  primitive  cata- 
clysm may  have  been  mixed  up  with  them  and  their 
importance  exaggerated;  but  the  characteristic  points 
of  the  narrative  set  forth  in  Genesis  do  not  reappear 
in  them,  the  event  recorded  distinctly  preserving  its 
restricted  and  special  physiognomy,  even  under  the 
legendary  form  with  which  it  has  been  invested. 
To  be  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  classifying  tales  of 
this  nature  with  those  that  refer  to  the  Deluge  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  value  of  the  consequences  which 
we  are  justified  in  deducing  from  the  agreement  of 
these  last,  instead  of  strengthening  them. 

Sui^h  is  the  character  of  the  great  inundation  re- 
ferred in  the  historical  books  of  China  to  the  reign 
of  Yao.(^)  It  has  no  real  affinity  with,  nor  even  any 
resemblance  to,  the  Biblical  Deluge  ;(*)  it  is  a  purely 

{})  Klftproth,  Asia  polygloUa^  p.  32  et  seq. ;  Gutzlaff,  Ge*chichU 
dcM  ehinesischen  ReicheSy  herausgegehen  von  Neumann^  p.  26  et  seq. 

(*)  Bunsen,  JEjtiptem  StelU  in  der  Welijeschiehte  [vol.  V.,  4te 
Abtheilung.,  p.  299.  Tr.],  vol.  III.,  p.  406  [Eng.  Trans.  Tr.]. 
— "I  do  not  affirm  that  there  may  not  be  some  exaggeration 
in  certain  expressions  of  the  Shut-king^  in  respect  to  the  great 
inundation  which  occurred  in  China  during  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Yao,"  sajsPauthier  (Journal  Atiatique^  sixth  scries,  vol.  XI.,  p. 
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local  event,  the  date  of  which  may  be  fixed,  limited 
by  the  yet  uncertain  status  of  our  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nese chronology,  by  going  back  beyond  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.,(*)  long  after  the  beginnings  of  the 
undoubted  historic  ages  in  Egypt  and  in  Baby- 
lonia.(')  Chinese  writers  introduce  us,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  Yl,  a  minister  and  engineer,  who  turns 
the  waters  back  into  their  proper  channels,  raises 
dikes,  digs  canals,  and  regulates  the  taxes  of  every 
province  throughout  China.  (*)  A  Chinese  scholar, 
Edouard  Biot,   has  proved,   in  a  memoir  on  the 

818  [1868.  Tb.]),  "but  in  the  narrative,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  can- 
not possibly  be  supposed  that  its  author  wished  to  inculcate  a 
belief  in  an  *  universal  deluge/  since  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever in  it  of  the  death  of  a  human  being  in  consequence  of  the 
inundation ;  all  that  he  says  is  that « the  populations  of  the  plains 
lamented,  sighing.'  '* 

(»)  See  on  this  subject  the  weU-considered  remarks  of  Legge 
(The  Chinese  Cl^iics,  vol.  III.,  proleg.,  p.  89  et  seq.),  who,  how- 
ever, while  clearly  showing  the  uncertainty  of  the  traditional  Chi- 
nese'figures.  attributes  to  those  of  the  Bible  an  historical  valua 
which  can  no  longer  be  critically  accorded  to  them. 

(«)  According  to  the  chronological  system  of  the  Lih-tat-ki-tsi 
{Nbuveau  Journal  Asiatiqu^,  June,  1830,  p.  419 ;  Journal  Asiatigue, 
sixth  series,  vol.  XI.,  p.  882),  the  labors  of  Yi  in  repairing  the  dis- 
asters  of  the  inundation  must  have  come  to  an  end  2278  B.  C, 
and  according  to  the  "Annals  of  the  Bamboos"  or  Tchu-sh^  (the 
Chinese  text  of  this  book,  with  a  translation,  is  published  in  the 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  Legge's  Chinese  Classics,  pp. 
108-176),  in  2062  B.  C. 

(»)  See  chiefly  chapters  Tao-tien,  Yih-tsi,  and  Yi-kung  of  the 
Sha-kin^y  either  in  P.  GaubiVs  translation,  or  in  Pauthier's  Litres 
Sccrfs  ie  V  Orient,  or  in  Legge's  Chinese  Classics  [vol.  III.  Tr.]. 
—Other  texts  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  sixth  series, 
vol.  XL,  pp.  831-335. 
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changes  in  the  lower  course  of  the  HolUig-h6,(')  that 
the  catastrophe  referred  to  was  due  to  the  frequent 
inundations  of  this  river;  the  primitive  Chinese 
society,  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  suffering 
greatly  from  those  overflowings.  The  labors  of  Yl 
were  simply  the  beginnings  of  the  embankments 
necessary  to  confine  the  waters,  and  these  were  kept 
up  during  the  following  ages.('^  A  famous  inscrip- 
tion cut  into  the  rock  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains  of  H(i-n&n,(')  may  have  been  a  contem- 
poraneous memorial  of  these  labors,  and  consequently 
the  most  ancient  specimen  of  Chinese  epigraphy ;  this 
inscription  apparently  contains  strong  intrinsic  proofs 
of  authenticity,(*)  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  doubts 
raised  in  r^ard  to  it  by  Legge,(*)  except  for  the 
somewhat  suspicious  circumstance  that  it  is  known 
to  us  only  through  ancient  copies,  and  that  in  spite 

{})  Journal  Anattqw  for  the  year  1S48. 

(*)  Legge  {dufiMe  Classics^  vol.  III.,  proleg.,  p.  66  et  seq.)  has 
clearly  proved  that  especially  in  chapter  Yt-kun^  of  the  ShU- 
king^  certain  acts  have  been  attributed  to  Yi  which  really  belong 
to  a  much  later  epoch,  the  chapter  in  question  being  undoubtedly 
a  romance  of  subsequent  date,  which  gives  this  famous  name  the 
credit  of  all  the  undertakings  for  regulating  the  waters  of  the 
Ho&ng-hd  through  a  long  succession  of  generations. 

(•)  Hager,"ife>nwm«i<  de  Yuy  ou  la  plus  aneimtu  interipHon  de  la 
Chine,  Paris,  1S02;  Klaproth,  Intehrift  det  7u,  ubertetzt  und 
erkldrt,  Berlin,  1811. 

(*)  See  Pauthier's  Deuxthne  MSmoirt  tur  faniiquiU  de  Vhittoire, 
et  de  la  eiviUaation  chinoises,  d'aprht  let  icrivains  et  let  monumenLs 
indiginesy  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  sixth  series  of  the  Jfoumal 
AiiaHque, 

(B)  In  the  Introduction  to  vol.  III.  of  his  ChineBe  C^amM,  p. 
67,  et  seq. 
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of  the  most  diligent  search  for  several  centuries  past 
it  cannot  be  discovered.^ 

The  cliaracter  of  a  local  event  is  quite  as  evident  in 
the  legend  of  Botchica,  as  preserved  by  the  Muyscas, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Cundina- 
marca^  in  South  America^  though  in  this  instance 
there  is  a  much  larger  intermixture  of  fable  with  the 
fundamental  historic  element  (*)  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  story :  The  wife  of  a  divine  man,  or  rather  of  a 
god,  named  Botch  ica,(^  her  own  name  being  Huy- 
thaca,  works  abominable  spells  in  order  to  force  the 
River  Funzha  to  leave  its  bed ;  the  whole  plain  of 
Bogota  is  overwhelmed  by  the  waters ;  men  and  ani- 
mals perish  in  this  catastrophe,  a  few  only  escaping 
destruction  by  seeking  refuge  on  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains. The  tradition  adds  that  Botchica  shattered 
the  rocks  which  shut  in  the  valleys  of  Canoas  and 
Tequendama,  to  allow  ingress  to  the  waters;  atler- 
wards  he  gathered  together  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  Muyscas  nation,  taught  them  the  worship  of 
the  Sun,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  after  living  five 
hundred  years  in  Cundinamarca. 

{})  See  the  texts  quoted  by  Legge,  as  above,  pp.  67-70,  and 
Wang  Tchang's  article  Kin-ihih-ttui-pien,  translated  bj  Paothier, 
Journal  AncAique^  6th  series,  vol.  XI.,  pp.  826-880. 

(')  Humboldt,  Vuet  des  CordilUhreB  et  monumenU  des  peuples  in- 
diff}.nes  de  VAmirique^  vol.  I.,  pp.  38,  87,  and  816;  vol.  II.,  p. 
14,  et  seq.  [ed.  1810,  pp.  32,  207,  226  and  pi.  xxvi.,  xxxii. ;  Eng. 
Trans.,  1814,  I.,  96;  II..  23.  63.    Te.] 

(«)  On  the  mythology  and  religious  system  of  Cundinamarca, 
see  the  remarks  in  J.  G.  Muller's  fine  work,  Oe»chichte  der  Ameri- 
kamtchen  Urreligionen ;  and  also  Girard  de  RiaUe,  La  myiholoffU 
comparie^  vol.  I.,  chap.  xvii. 
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Of  all  the  traditions  relating  to  the  great  cata- 
clysm, by  far  the  most  curious  is  that  of  the  Chal- 
dseans.  It  has,  without  doubt,  left  the  mark  of  its 
influence  upon  the  tradition  of  India,  and  it  more 
exactly  resembles  the  account  of  Genesis  than  any 
other  narrative  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  most  evident  to 
whomsoever  may  compare  the  two  accounts,  that  they 
must  have  been  one  and  the  same,  until  the  epoch 
when  the  Temhites  left  tir  for  Palestine. 

We  possess  two  versions  of  the  Chaldsean  account 
of  the  Deluge,  which,  though  differing  as  to  detail, 
are  very  nearly  agreed.  The  earliest  known,  as  well 
as  the  shortest,  is  that  which  Berossus  copied  from 
the  sacred  books  of  Babylon  into  the  history  written 
by  him,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
After  having  referred  to  the  first  nine  antediluvian 
kings,  the  Chaldsean  priest  thus  proceeds : 

"Obartes  (Ubaratutu)  being  dead,  his  son,  XLsu- 
thros  Oasisatra),  reigned  eighteen  sars  (64,800  years). 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  great  Deluge  came  to 
pass,  the  history  of  which  is  related  in  the  following 
manner  in  the  sacred  documents :  Cronos  (£a)  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  sleep  and  announced  to  him 
that  on  the  15th  of  the  month  of  Daisies  (the  Assy- 
rian month  Sivan,  a  little  before  the  summer  sol- 
stice), all  mankind  would  perish  by  a  deluge.  He 
then  commanded  him  to  take  the  b^inning,  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  all  that  had  been  consigned  to 
writing,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  city  of  the  Sun,  Sip- 
para  ;  after  that,  to  build  a  ship,  and  go  on  board  of 
it  with  his  family  and  dearest  friends ;  to  place  in 
the  vessel  provisions  for  food  and  drink,  and  to  intro- 
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duoe  into  it  aoimals,  both  fowls  and  quadrupeds; 
lastly,  to  get  everything  ready  for  navigation.  And 
when  Xisuthros  asked  in  which  direction  he  should 
steer  his  vessel,  he  was  told  ^  toward  the  gods/  and 
to  pray  that  good  should  come  of  it  to  men. 

'^Xisuthros  obeyed,  and  built  a  ship  five  stadia 
long  and  two  broad ;  he  gathered  in  all  that  had  been 
commanded  him,  and  took  on  board  his  wife,  his 
children  and  his  intimate  friends. 

^'  The  deluge  having  come  upon  them,  and  soon 
subsiding,  Xisuthros  loosed  some  of  the  birds,  who, 
having  found  neither  food  nor  place  of  rest,  returned 
to  the  vessel.  Some  dajrs  later,  Xisuthros  again  gave 
them  their  liberty,  but  they  returned  once  more  to 
the  ship,  their  feet  soiled  with  mud.  At  last,  being 
loosed  for  a  third  time,  the  birds  returned  no  more. 
Then  Xisuthros  understood  that  the  earth  was  bare ; 
he  made  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  ship  and  found 
that  it  had  gone  aground  upon  a  mountain.  Then  he 
came  down  with  his  wife,  his  daughter  and  his  pilot, 
worshiped  the*Earth,  raised  an  altar  and  sacrificed 
thereon  to  the  gods ;  at  this  moment  he  disappeared 
with  those  who  bore  him  company. 

"Nevertheless,  those  who  remained  in  the  ship, 
not  seeing  Xisuthros  return,  also  descended  to  the 
ground  and  began  to  look  for  him,  calling  him  by 
name.  They  never  saw  Xisuthros  again,  but  a  voice 
from  heaven -made  itself  heard,  bidding  them  be  pious 
toward  the  gods ;  that  he  had  received  the  reward 
of  his  piety  in  being  taken  up  to  dwell  henceforth 
among  the  gods,  and  his  wife,  his  daughter  and  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel  shared  this  great  honor.     Th« 
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voice  said,  moreover,  to  those  who  were  left,  that  they 
should  return  to  Babylonia,  and  agreeably  to  the 
decrees  of  fate  dig  up  the  writings  buried  at  Sip- 
para,  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  men.  It  added 
that  the  country  where  they  then  were  was  Armenia, 
After  hearing  the  voice  they  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  returned  on  foot  to  Babylonia.  A  portion  of 
Xisuthros'  ship,  which  finally  went  a  aground  in 
Armenia,  is  still  found  in  the  Gordysean  Mountains 
in  Armenia,  and  pilgrims  bring  away  asphaltum 
which  they  have  scraped  from  the  fragments ;  they 
use  it  against  witchcraft  As  to  the  companions  of 
Xisuthros,  they  arrived  in  Babylonia,  dug  up  the 
writings  buried  at  Sippara,  founded  a  number  of 
cities,  built  temples,  and  restored  Babylon."(^) 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Berossus, 
by  Cornelius  Alexander,  called  Polyhistor.  The 
extract  made  by  Abydenus  is  shorter,  but  enters  more 
into  detail  in  the  passage  about  the  sending  (orth  of 
the  birds. 

"After  Eved^reschos  there  were  several  kings,  and 
lastly  Sisithros,  to  whom  Cronos  announced  that  on 
the  15th  of  the  month  Daisies  there  would  be  a  great 
abundance  of  rain.  The  god  then  commanded  him 
to  hide  all  the  writings  in  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
Sippara.  Sisithros,  having  fulfilled  these  commands, 
speedily  set  sail  toward  Armenia,  for  the  prediction 
of  the  god  was  immediately  realized.  The  third  day 
after  the  rain  had  ceased,  he  loosed  several  birds, 
to  see  if  they  could  discover  any  land  already  bare  of 

(*)  Fragm.  16  of  my  edition. 
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the  waters.  But  these  birds,  finding  nothing  any- 
where but  the  sea,  ready  to  swallow  them  up,  and  not 
being  able  to  rest  anywhere,  returned  to  Sisithroe ; 
he  sent  out  others.  Having  at  last  succeeded  in 
his  design  at  the  third  attempt,  for  the  birds 
returned,  their  feet  covered  with  slime,  the  gods 
carried  him  away  from  the  sight  of  men.  And  out 
of  the  wood  of  his  ship,  which  had  stopped  in 
Armenia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  made  amu- 
lets, which  they  hung  around  their  necks,  against 
evil  charms.''(*) 

Side  by  side  with  thia  version,  which,  interesting 
as  it  may  be,  is  after  all  only  at  second  hand,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  place  an  original  Chaldfleo-Babylonian 
redaction,  which  the  lamented  George  Smith  was  the 
first  to  decipher  from  the  cuneiform  tablets  exhumed 
at  Nineveh,  and  transported  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  account  of  the  Deluge  in  this  is  inserted  as  an 
episode  in  the  eleventh  tablet,  or  eleventh  canto  of 
the  great  Epic  of  Uruk,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief 
summary  in  our  sixth  chapter.  As  we  then  said,  the 
hero  of  this  epopee,  called  provisionally  Izdhubar  or 
Gisdhubar,  since  we  do  not  know  how  to  read  his 
name,  attacked  by  a  sickness,  a  kind  of  leprosy,  goes 
off  to  consult,  in  regard  to  his  heaftng,  the  patriarch 
saved  from  the  Deluge,  ^asisatra,  in  the  far-away 
country  whither  the  gods  have  transported  him,  that 
he  might  there  enjoy  eternal  felicity.  He  asks  5^" 
sisatra  to  unfold  to  him  the  secret  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  gained  for  him  this  privil^e  of 

Q)  Fragm.  16  of  my  edition. 
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immortality^  and  it  is  on  this  wise  that  the  patriarch 
is  led  to  tell  him  about  the  cataclysm. 

This  narrative  may  be  almost  entirely  restored  by 
comparing  the  fragments  of  the  three  copies  of  the 
poem,  which  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  palace  of 
Nineveh.(*)  These  three  copies  were  made  in  the 
seventh  century  before  our  era,  by  the  order  of  the 
King  of  Assyria,  Asshur-bani-abal,  from  a  very  old 
copy,  in  possession  of  the  Sacerdotal  Library  of  the 
city  of  Uruk,  founded  by  the  monarchs  of  the  first 
Chaldsean  empire.  It  is  difficult  to  settle  precisely 
the  date  of  the  original  thus  transcribed  by  the  Assy- 
rian copyists ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  goes  back  to 

(*)  The  complete  text  may  be  found  in  the  Cuneiform  Inter,  of 
West.  Asiay  vol.  IV.,  pi.  60  and  51. — For  the  principal  transla- 
tions 80  far  made,  see  G.  Smith,  Chaldaan  Account  of  the  Deluge^ 
London,  1872 ;  The  Eleventh  Tablet  of  the  Izdhubar  Legend$y  in 
vol.  III.  of  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchaBology^  pp. 
530-696;  Assyrian  Discoveries^  pp.  184-198;  Chaldsean  Account 
of  Genesis,  pp.  264-272,  285-290  [Rev.  Ed.,  p.  279  et  seq.,  800 
et  seq.  Tr.]  (pp.  222-289  of  the  German  translation  of 
Friedrich  Delltzsch,  with  his  observations  at  pp.  818-^21). 
See,  besides,  Fr.  Lenormant,  Le  DSluge  et  VSpopie  babyloni- 
ennCf  in  the  second  volume  of  Premises  civilisations^  pp.  3-146 ; 
M^nant,  Babylone  el  la  Chaldfe^  pp.  21-32;  Abb4  Vigouroux,  La 
Bible  et  les  dScouvertes  modemes,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  184-212.  The 
translation  given  byjOppert  in  his  Assyriological  course  at  the 
College  of  France  has  been  published  in  E.  Ledrain's  Histoire 
d'Israelf  vol.  I.,  pp.  422-434,  and  has  been  the  means  of  great 
progress  in  the  understanding  of  certain  portions  of  the  text, 
though  the  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  equally  satisfactory 
throughout.  The  translation  which  we  publish  here  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  personal  work  of  our  own,  grafted  upon  the 
labors  of  those  who  were  our  pioneers  in  the  study  of  this  text. 
The  philological  justification  for  it  may  be  found  in  appendix  VI., 
at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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.  the  epoch  of  that  aiicient  empire  at  least  seventeen 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  possibly  even  farther, 
this  being  long  before  Moses,  and  almost  contempo- 
rary with  Abraham.  The  variations  offered  by  the 
three  existing  copies  prove  that  the  original  copy  was 
traced  by  means  of  the  primitive  form  of  writing, 
designated  as  hiercUic,  these  characters  having  already 
become  unfamiliar  in  the  seventh  century,  for  tlie 
copyists  differed  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  signs ; 
in  some  cases  ^mply  reproducing  the  forms  of  those 
which  they  no  longer  understood.  Finally,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  comparing  these  same  variations, 
one  with  the  other,  that  the  copy  transcribed  by 
order  of  Asshur-bani-abal  was  itself  a  copy  of  a  still 
older  manuscript,  in  which  some  interlinear  glosses 
had  already  been  added  to  the  original  text.  Some 
copyists  introduced  these  into  the  text;  others 
omitted  them. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  in  its  int^rity  the  narrative  put  in 
the  mouth  of  {Jasisatra  by  the  poem : 

"  I  desire  to  declare  to  thee,  O  Izdhubar,  (?)  the 
history  of  my  preservation — and  to  tell  thee  the  deci- 
sion of  the  gods. 

"  The  city  of  Shurippak,(*)  a  city  known  to  thee, 

(1)  Shurippak,  out  of  which  the  oopjists  of  Berossus,  bj  a  suc- 
cession of  errors,  made  AapAp^x^t  ^<^  ^  town  of  Lower  Chaldsea, 
situated  near  the  sea,  for  we  find  the  "ships  of  Shnrippak" 
spoken  of  [Cuneif,  Inserip,  of  West,  Atia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  46,  1.  1,  «-</; 
corrected  in  7Van».  of  the  Soe,  of  Bibh  Aretmology^  vol.  III.,  p. 
5S9).  The  religious  Aocadian  name  of  this  city  was  mh-wru^  **the 
city  of  the  ship,**  doubtless   in   allusion  to  the  legend  of  the 
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is  situated  on  the  Euphrates ; — it  was  ancient,  and  in 

it  the  gods  [were  not  honored]. [I  alone  was] 

their  servant,  to  the  great  gods. — [The  gods  held 
a  council  called  by]  Anu. — [A  deluge  was  proposed 
by]  Bel  —  [and  approved  by  Nabu,  Nergal  and] 
Adar.(*) 

"And  the  god  [£a],  the  unchanging  lord, — re- 
peated their  command  in  a  dream. — I  listened  to  the 
decree  of  fate  which  he  proclaimed,  and  he  said  to 
me : — ^  Alan  of  Shurippak,  son  of  Ubaratutu, — thou, 
'  make  a  vessel  and  do  it  (quickly). — [By  a  deluge] 
^  I  will  destroy  seed  and  life. — Cause  [then]  to  pass 
'  into  the  vessel  the  seed  of  all  that  hath  life. — The 

*  vessel  which  thou  shalt  construct, — 600  cubits  will 
'be  the  measure  of  its  length — and  60  cubits  the 
'  extent  of  its  breadth  and  its  height. — [Launch  it] 

'  also  upon  the  Ocean  and  cover  it  with  a  roof.' 

I  understood,  and  I  said  to  £a,  my  lord : — '  [The 
'  vessel]  which  thou  commandest  me  to  build  thus, — 

*  [when]  I  make  it — ^young  and  old  [will  laugh  at 
'me].^ [£a  opened  his  mouth  and]  spake; — he 

building  of  gasisatra^s  yessel.  Malik  is  represented  as  the 
special  divinity  of  Shurippak  {Cuneif,  Iruer,  of  Weal,  Asia,  vol. 
II.,  pi.  60,  1,  20,  a-h).  According  to  the  supplement,  fiimished 
to  the  text  previously  published  by  the  fragment  recently  brought 
to  the  British  Museum,  this  city  was  built  upon  the  Euphrates. 

In  the  Mussulman  traditions  the  place  of  N6ab*8  embarkation 
was  at  Kufah,  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  or  else  at 
Babylon,  or  even  'Amvardah  in  Mesopotamia  (D*Herbelot,  Biblio- 
ih^que  orientale,  article  Nbuk), 

(1)  I  adopt  here  almost  textually  the  approximate  restorations 
of  Oppert,  the  general  meaning  necessitated  by  the  continuation 
of  the  narrative. 
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said  to  me,  his  servant: — 'Pf  they  laugh  at  thee] 
'  thou  shalt  say  to  them :  [He  will  be  punished]  who 
'  has  injured  me, — [for  the  protection  of  the  gods]  is 

*  over  me.(^) —  ....  like  caverns  .  .  .  .... 

^  I  will  exercise  my  judgment  on  that  which  is  above 

'  and  that  which  is  beneatli  .... ....  Close 

'  the  vessel  .  .  . ....  At  the  time  which  I 

*  shall  make  known  to  thee,— enter  in  and  close  to 
'thee  the  door  of  the  nhip. — In  the  interior,  thy 
'grain,  thy  furniture,  thy  provisions, — ^thy  wealth, 
'  thy  servants,  male  and  female,  and  the  young  peo- 

*  pie, — ^the  cattle  of  the  fields  and  the  wild  animals 
'  of  the  country,  which  I  will  gather  together,  and 

*  which  I  will  send  to  thee,  shall  be  kept  behind  thy 
'  door.' — ^lasisatra  opened  his  mouth  and  spake ; — 
he  said  to  fia,  his  lord : — 'No  one  has  made  (such 

*  a)  vessel. — On  the  keel  I  will  fix  ...  .  —  I  will 

'see  ...  .  and  the  vessel the  vessel 

'  which  thou  commandest  me  to  make  [thus,] — which 
'in  .  .  .  .' 

-0 

"On  the  fifth  day  [its  two  sides (')]  were  raised — 
within  its  cover  fourteen  in  all  were  its  girders, 
fourteen  in  all  it  reckoned  of  them  above. — I  placed 

(1)  Mohammed  says  in  the  Qor&n  (xi.  40  and  41),  evidently 
after  a  popular  Jewish  tradition  of  his  time :  '*  He  built  a  vessel, 
and  every  time  the  chiefs  of  his  people  passed  by  him  they 
mocked  him."  **Do  not  mock  me,  said  Noab ;  fori  will  mock 
you  in  my  turn  as  you  mock  me,  and  you  will  learn  upon  whom 
will  fkll  the  punishment,  which  will  cover  him  with  opprobrium. 
This  punishment  will  remain  perpetually  upon  your  head." 

(>)  Here  a  hiatus  of  several  verses. 

(»)  Of  the  ship. 
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its  roof  and  I  covered  it.  —  I  sailed  in  it  on  the 
sixth  [day] ;  I  divided  its  stories  on  the  seventh ; — I 
divided  the  interior  compartments  on  the  eighth. — I 
stopped  up  the  leaks  by  which  water  came  in; — . 
I  searched  for  the  cracks,  and  I  added  all  that  was 
lacking. — I  poured  upon  the  outside  three  times 
8600  (measures)  of  bitumen, — and  three  times  3600 
(measures)  of  bitumen  on  the  inside.  Three  times 
3600  men,  who  were  porters,  carried  on  their  heads 
chest8  (of  provisions). —I  kept  3600  chests  for  the 
food  of  my  family — and  the  sailors  divided  among 
themselves  twice  3600  chests. — For  [supplying  food] 
I  caused  oxen  to  be  killed ; — I  established  (distrib- 
uting of  portions)  for  each  day.  In  [providing  for 
the  need  of]  drink,  some  casks  and  some  wine — [I 
gathered  together  in  quantity]  like  the  waters  of  a 
river  and — [provisions]  in  quantity  like  the  dust  of 
the  earth ; — [to  arrange  them  in]  the  chests  I  put  my 
hand. —  ....  of  the  siin  ....  the  vessel  was 
ready. —  ....  strong,  and — I  caused  to  be  carried 
above  and  below  the  tackle  of  the  ship.  —  [This 
load]  filled  up  the  two-thirds  of  it. 

"  All  that  I  possessed,  I  gathered  it  together ;  all 
that  I  possessed  in  silver,  I  gathered  it  together; — all 
that  I  possessed  in  gold,  I  gathered  it  together ; — all 
that  I  possessed  of  the  seeds  of  life  of  every  nature,  I 
gathered  it  together.  —  I  caused  all  to  come  into  the 
vessel ;  my  servants,  male  and  female, — the  cattle  of 
the  fields,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  country,  and  the  sons 
of  the  people,  I  caused  them  all  to  come  in. 

"Shamash  (the  Sun)  reached  the  moment  deter- 
mined upon  —  and  he  announced  it  in  these  terms : 
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^  In  the  evening  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  abundantly 
'  from  heaven ; — enter  within  the  vessel,  and  shut  thy 
Moor.'  The  moment  fixed  had  come, — that  he  an- 
nounced in  these  terms :  *  In  the  evening  I  will  cause 
^  it  to  rain  abundantly  from  heaven.'  When  I  came 
to  the  evenmg  of  this  day, — of  the  day  when  I  was 
to  keep  on  my  guard,  I  was  afraid ;  —  I  entered  into 
the  vessel,  and  I  shut  my  door.  —  In  closing  up  the 
vessel,  to  Buzur-shadi-rabi,  the  pilot,  —  I  confided 
(this)  abode  with  all  which  it  contained. 

"  Mu-sheri-inar-namari(^) — ^rose  up  from  the  foun- 
dations of  the  sky  in  a  black  cloud ; — Ramman  thun- 
dered in  the  midst  of  this  cloud, — and  Nabu  and 
Sharru  went  before;  —  they  went  devastating  the 
mountain  and  the  plain  ;  —  Nergal,  the  powerful, 
drew  (after  him)  punishments;  —  Adar  advanced, 
overwhelming  as  he  went;  —  the  archangels  of  the 
abyss  [Anunnald)  brought  destruction  —  in  their  ter- 
rors they  shook  the  earth.— The  inundation  of  Ram- 
man swelled  up  to  heaven,  —  and  (the  earth)  having 
lost  its  brightness,  was  changed  into  a  desert. 

"They  broke  the  ....  of  the  earth's  surface 
like  .  .  .  ; — -[they  destroyed]  the  living  creatures 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. — ^The  terrible  [deluge] 
upon  men  swelled  up  to  [heaven]. — The  brother  saw 
his  brother  no  more ;  men  knew  each  other  no  longer. 
In  heaven — the  gods  became  afraid  of  the  waterspout 
and — sought  a  refuge;  they  ascended  even  to  the 
heaven  of  Anu.(^     The  gods  were  stretched  motion- 

(1)  "The  Water  of  Twilight  at  the  dawn  of  day/'  one  of  the 
personifications  of  the  rain. 

(»)  The  highest  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars. 
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less,  pressed  close  against  each  other,  like  dogs. — 
Ishtar  spoke  like  a  little  child,  —  the  great  goddess 
pronounced  her  discoui'se :  —  *  Behold  how  mankind 
has  returned  to  clay,  and  —  it  is  the  misfortune 
which  I  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  —  So 
as  I  have  announced  the  misfortune  in  presence  of 
the  gods, — for  the  evil  I  have  announced  the  .... 
terrible  of  the  men  who  belong  to  me.  —  I  am  the 
mother  who  brought  forth  men,  and  —  like  the  race 
of  fishes,  behold,/  they  fill  the  sea ;  and  —  the  gods, 
because  of  [what  is  done  by]  the  archangels  of  the 
abyss  are  weeping  with  me.'(^)  The  gods  on  their 
chairs  were  seated  in  tears, — and  they  kept  their  lips 
closed,  [meditating]  upon  future  things. 

"  Six  days  and  as  many  nighte — passed  away ;  the 
wind,  the  waterspout,  and  the  deluge  of  rain  were  in 
all  their  strength. — At  the  approach  of  the  seventh 
day,  the  deluge  of  rain  decreased,  the  terrible  water- 
spout— whose  assault  had  been  like  an  earthquake — 
was  calmed. — The  sea  began  to  dry  up,  and  the  wind 
and  the  waterspout  came  to  an  end. — I  looked  at  the 
sea,  observing  it  attentively. — And  all  mankind  had 
returned  to  clay;(^  the  corpses  floated  like  seaweed. 
— I  opened  the  window  and  the  light  came  striking 
my  countenance. — I  was  overcome  with  sadness ;  I 

(*)  Other  copies  do  not  include  this  last  verse  in  Ishtar's  dis- 
course, correcting  it  thus :  '*  The  gods,  because  (of  what  had  been 
done  by)  the  archangels  of  the  abyss,  were  weeping  with  her.'* 

(')  This  yerse,  and  that  with  which  Ishtar's  discourse  begins, 
a  little  above,  offers  a  close  resemblance  to  Gmesia  iii.  19.  It  it 
quite  plain  from  this  that  the  Chaldfeo-Babylonians  held  that  man 
was  formed  of  clay,  as  stated  in  QenuU  ii.  7. 
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sat  down  and  I  wept ; — and  my  tears  came  upon  my 
countenance. 

"  I  looked  at  the  regions  which  bordered  the  sea; 
— towards  the  twelve  points  of  the  horizon,  not  a 
continent. — The  vessel  was  carried  above  the  land  of 
Nizir. — The  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  vessel 
and  did  not  permit  it  to  pass  over.  —  One  day  and 
a  second  day,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ves- 
sel, and  did  not  permit  it  to  pass  over ;  Q)  —  the 
third  and  the  fourth  day  the  mountain  of  Nizir 
stopped  the  vessel,  and  did  not  permit  it  to  pass 
over ; — ^the  fifth  and  the  sixth  day,  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  stopped  the  vessel,  and  did  not  permit  it  to 
pass  over. — At  the  approach  of  the  seventh  day, — I 
caused  to  go  forth  and  let  loose  a  dove.  The  dove 
went,  turned  and  —  found  no  place  where  it  could 
rest,  and  it  came  back. — I  caused  to  go  forth  and  I 
let  loose  a  swallow.  The  swallow  went,  turned  and 
— found  no  place  where  it  could  rest,  and  it  came 
back. — I  caused  to  go  forth  and  I  let  loose  a  raven. — 
The  raven  went  and  saw  the  carrion  on  the  waters  ;(*) 
—  he  ate,  rested,  turned  and  did  not  oome  back. 

(^)  In  this  and  the  two  following  verses,  after  the  words  "the 
mountain  of  Nizir/'  the  text  has  '<  idem/'  showing  that  the  end 
is  repeated  as  in  the  preceding  verse. 

(')  garura  ia  mi  imur ;  qarura  is  from  the  root  qararu,  "to 
be  motionless,  frozen."  As  we  read  in  Ahydenus'  extract  from 
Berossus  of  the  birds  let  loose  by  Sisithros,  USfxoi^^vov  a<^ac 
TreAnysog  dfi(fnx(Ji'^oc,  it  would  seem  that  the  historian  of  Chaldsea 
had  a  manuscript  under  his  eyes  whereon  this  word  was  spelled 
gnrura  (owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  Babylonian  documents),  and 
that  he  referred  it  to  the  root  gararu^  whence  gararu  $a  mi,  "  the 
impetuous  course  of  the  waters."     In  the  same  way  ovk  eipdvra 
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"  I  then  caused  to  go  forth  (that  which  was  in  the 
vessel)  toward  the  four  winds,  and  I  offered  a  sacrifice. 
— I  raised  the  pyre  of  the  holocaust  upon  the  i>eak 
of  the  mountain;  seven  by  seven  I  arranged  the 
measured  vase8,(^)  —  and  below  I  laid  reeds,  cedar 
wood  and  juniper  —  the  gods  smelled  the  odor ;  the 
gods  smelled  a  good  odor ;  —  and  the  gods  gathered 
like  flies  above  the  master  of  the  8acrifice.(*)  — Afar 
off,  approaching,  the  Great  Groddess  —  raised  the 
great  zones  which  Anu  made  for  their  glory  (that  of 
the  gods).(')  These  gods,  crystal-luminous  before 
me,  I  will  never  forsake  them;  —  on  this  day  I 
prayed  that  forever  I  should  not  forsake  them: — 
^That  the  gods  may  come  to  my  pyre  of  holocaust ! — 
but  that  Bel  may  never  come  to  my  pyre  of  holo- 
caust!—  for  he  has  not  mastered  himself,  and  has 
made  the  waterspout  (of  the  deluge),  —  and  has 
counted  my  men  for  the  abyss/ 

t6ttov  bTTov  KoBiaai  in  Alexander  Polyhistop,  and  airopiovaat  biof 
Kodopfiiffovrai  in  Abydenus,  are  exact  translations  of  the  expres- 
sions mamazu  u/  ipaitu  in  our  original  Chaldsean  account.  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  speak  of  three  sendings  of  birds, 
as  does  the  Epopee  of  Uruk ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the  last 
birds  returning  with  their  feet  soiled  with  slime  does  not  recur 
here. 

(1)  Adagur;  this  word,  of  Accadian  origin,  has  a  synonym, 
«d^ti,  in  Fr.  Lenormant's  Choix  de  ieztea  OunSiformeSf  No.  82,  B, 
1.  18,  14  (p.  208).  It  means,  therefore,  vase  of  the  measure,  called 
in  Hebrew  sSahy  out  of  which  the  Greeks  have  made  adrov.  The 
reference  here  is  to  a  detail  of  the  ritual  rules  for  sacrifices. 

(*)  bel  niqt  is  the  Assyrian  phrase  corresponding  with  ba^cd 
kazubah  of  the  Punic  sacerdotal  tariff  of  Marseilles  and  ('arthage, 
**  the  master  of  the  sacrifice,"  meaning  he  who  offers  the  sacrifice. 

(*)  These  metaphorical  expressions  might  very  easily  mean  the 
rainbow. 
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"  From  afar,  in  approaching^  Bel — saw  the  vessel, 
and  Bel  stopped ;  he  was  filled  with  anger  against 
the  gods  and  the  celestial  archangels. — *  No  one  shall 
come  out  of  it  alive !  not  a  man  shall  be  saved  from 
the  abyss  I ' — Adar  opened  his  mouth  and  spake ;  he 
said .  to  the  warrior  Bel : — *  Who  beside  £a  could 
have  made  the  resolve  ? — for  £a  possesses  knowledge 
and  (he  foresees)  all/  —  £a  opened  his  mouth  and 
spake;  he  said  to  the  warrior  Bel : — *  O  thou,  herald 
of  the  gods,  warrior, — as  thou  hast  not  mastered  thy- 
self, thou  hast  made  the  waterspout  (of  the  deluge). — 
Leave  the  sinner  to  carry  the  burden  of  his  sin,  the 
blasphemer  the  burden  of  his  blasphemy. — Comply 
with  this  good  pleasure,  and  it  will  never  be  in- 
fringed ;•  faith  never  [concerning  it  will  be  violated.] 
— Instead  of  making  a  (new)  deluge,  let  the  lions 
appear,  and  let  them  reduce  the  number  of  men; 
instead  of  making  a  (new)  deluge,  let  the  hyenas 
appear,  and  let  them  reduce  the  number  of  men ; — 
instead  of  making  a  (new)  deluge,  let  there  be  famine, 
and  let  the  earth  be  [devastated] ;— instead  of  making 
a  (new)  deluge,  let  Dibbarra  (the  god  of  epidemic 
diseases)  appear,  and  let  men  be  [mown  down].(*) — 

(1)  For  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonisns,  as  for  the  Hebrews,  fkmines 
and  epidemics  were  yisitations  of  the  divine  anger,  provoked  bj 
the  sins  of  men.  Long  legends  were  related  regarding  certain  of 
these  scourges  that  had  desolated  the  world  in  a  peculiarly  ter- 
rible way  in  the  olden  times;  but  subsequently  to  the  deluge, 
agreeably  to  the  decree  of  fia,  accepted  by  Bel,  which  ordered 
that  this  punishment  alone  should  henceforth  be  used  instead  of 
a  cataclysm  to  lead  mankind  to  repentance.  Such  is  the  beautiful 
account,  translated  by  George  Smith  ( ChcUdttan  Account  of  OenesUy 
chap.  Tiii.)!  o^  ^^^  exploits  of  Dibbarra,  a  form  of  the  god  Adar 
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fCuneif.  Inaerip,  of  West,  Ana^  vol.  II.,  pi.  64, 1.  67),  who  presides 
especially  over  pesdleuces.  la  fulfilling  the  mission  which  the 
superior  gods  had  confided  to  him,  Dibbarra  traversed  the  earth, 
striking  men  with  his  scourge,  like  the  angel  in  the  Bible,  de- 
scribed in  2  Sam,  xxiv.  18-16,  and  in  2  Kmgt  xix.  85.  His  com- 
panions and  ministers  are  Ishu,  the  fire  of  fever  personified,  and 
**  seven  warrior  gods."  In  the  poem,  the  fragments  of  which 
have  been  discovered  bj  G.  Smith,  and  which  included  no  less 
than  five  cantos  or  tablets,  Anu  and  £a  are  the  gods  who  send 
Dibbarra  to  carry  his  scourge  through  the  world,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  a  state  of  corruption  which  had  reached  the  highest 
pitch.  In  the  fourth  tablet,  the  only  one  in  which  we  still  find 
a  certain  degree  of  continuity  in  the  text,  we  find  Babylon  de- 
populated by  him  because  it  had  been  guilty  of  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  war,  and  likewise  Larsa,  the  city  of  the  Sun-god,  and 
Uruk,  where  Anu  and  Ishtar  reign,  while  he  spares  the  city  of 
KalCi,  on  the  prayer  of  its  protecting  deity,  owing  to  the  right- 
eousness of  its  inhabitants ;  finally  reaching  Kuti,  which  he  de- 
vastates. There  he  stops,  prophesies  intestine  wars  which  will 
decimate  all  the  neighboring  nations,  will  arm  Assyrian  against 
Assyrian,  Elamite  against  Elamite,  Cissian  against  Cissian,  but 
throngn  which  the  people  of  Akkad  will  be  preserved,  and  at 
length  be  able  to  repair  in  peace  the  disasters  of  the  scourge  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  extend  their  power  afar. 
Finally,  ftom  Kuti,  Dibbarra  sends  Ishu  into  Syria  {AJ^rru)  to 
ravage  that  country  in  its  turn.  This  account  recalls  the  great 
mythological  plagues  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  the  one  which  de- 
stroyed the  Ectenes  of  Boeotia  (Pausan.,  ix.,  5,  1)  and  that  which 
Abaris  healed  (Suid.  and  Harpocrat,  v.,  'A/?aptf). 

In  another  fragment  of  the  legend  (G.  Smith,  Ohaldman 
Account  of  Ometit,  pp.  164-166  [Eev.  Ed.,  pp.  16ft-168. 
Tr.]),  which  belongs  also  to  the  cycle  of  the  mythical  history 
of  Babylonia,  there  is  reference  to  a  drought  which  Anu, 
Bel,  and  £Sa  call  down  to  punish  the  sins  of  men,  not  allowing 
Ramroan  to  cause  rain  to  fall  from  heaven,  so  that  a  famine 
results.  This  account,  at  least  in  the  fundamental  idea  which 
inspires  it,  manifests  a  strong  analogy  with  the  idea  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Kingt^ 
where  the  impiety  of  A^&b  is  punished  by  a  drought  of  several 
years*  duration,  the  oessation  of  which  is  obtained  by  the  inter* 

26 
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cession  of  the  prophet  filiyah,  as  a  miracle,  proving  the  power 
of  Yahveh  against  the  worshi|>er8  of  Ba*al.  In  the  Chaldsdo- 
Babylonian  legend  it  appears  that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous 
Atarpi  gained  favor  for  mankind  from  the  gods,  and  brought 
down  the  rain  once  more.  Eacos  plays  the  same  part  in  the 
traditions  of  Egina  (Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  72;  Apollodor.,  iii.,  12,  6; 
Pausan.,  ii.,  30, 4),  and  Aristseus  in  those  of  Ceos  (ApoUon.  Rhod., 
Argonaut,^  ii.,  v.  498,  etc. ;  Schol.,  a.  h,  I.;  Hygin.,  Pott,  aalron., 
ii.,  4),  these  fables  being  properly  parallel  with  that  which  G. 
Smith  discovered  at  Babylon. 

We  know  of  no  particulars  in  regard  to  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  these  animals,  induced  by 
different  circumstances,  was  one  of  the  scourges  which  afflicted 
the  inhabitants  of  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia.  Astrological  prognos- 
tications sometimes  foretold  them  in  connection  with  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  stors  {Cund/,  Interip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  61, 
iv.,  1.  2;  54,  6,  1.  12;  68,  9,  1.  7  and  8;  60, 1.  116).  This  was 
al^o  looked  upon  as  a  chastisement  of  divine  anger.  Comp.,  in 
the  Bible,  the  lion  which  slays  the  prophet  who  failed  faithfully 
to  obey  the  command  of  Yahveh  (1  Kingt  xiii.  19-80),  and  the 
children  of  BSthM  torn  by  bears  for  having  mocked  Eltshft*  (2 
Kings  ii.  23  and  24). 

Later  astrological  speculations,  such  as  Berossus  set  forth  to 
the  Greeks  in  his  books  on  this  pseudo-science,  subsequently 
forged  a  system  absolutely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Manvantaras 
of  the  Hindus,  which  was,  however,  unknown  to  the  Chaldssans  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  and  did  away  completely  with  all  the  moral 
significance  of  the  Deluge,  ignoring  £a*s  decree,  according  to 
which  no  such  cataclysm  should  ever  again  take  place.  In  tliis 
system  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  world  become 
periodic,  and  are  the  fatalistic  results  of  sidereal  revolutions. 
Everything  that  exists  on  the  earth  must  be  alternately  destroyed 
by  a  conflagration  and  by  a  deluge,  the  former  when  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  planets  are  all  together  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  the 
latter  when  their  conjunction  takes  place  in  Capricornus  (Seneca, 
Natur.  quaest.^  iii.  29).  So  far  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Chaldseo-Babylonians,  in  their  accounts  of  mythologio 
times,  had  any  knowledge  of  a  conflagration  similar  to  the  one 
caused  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Phacthon  in  the  Greek  fable, 
and  which  occasioned  the  desti  uction  of  the  earliest  men  (Philostr., 
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I  have  not  revealed  the  decision  of  the  great  gods.—* 
It  is  Qasisatra  who  interpreted  a  dream  and  under-' 
stood  that  which  the  gods  resolved  upon/ 

"  Then,  when  his  resolve  was  arrested,  Bel  entered 
the  vessel ; — he  took  my  hand  and  caused  me  to  rise. 
— He  caused  my  wife  also  to  rise,  and  caused  her  to 
be  set  at  my  side. — He  turned  round  us  and  stopped 
still ;  he  approached  our  group. — '  Until  now,  Qasis- 
atra  has  been  one  of  a  perishing  human  race; — but 
behold  now  fj^asisatra  and  his  wife  are  about  to  be 
raised  up  to  live  like  the  gods, — and  IJasisatra  shall 

dwell  far  away,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.' ^They 

carried  me  away  and  fixed  my  dwelling  in  a  distant 
place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers." 

This  narrative  follows  very  accurately  the  course  of 
that,  or  rather  of  those,  of  OeneaiSf  and  from  begin- 
ning to  end  the  analogies  are  most  striking.     It  is 

Heroic,  prooem.,  8,  p.  667,  ed.  Clear.),  aooording  to  some,  or,  as 
others  thought,  was  combined  with  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to 
bring  about  this  result  (Hygin.,  Fab.^  152).  Sayce  (Records  of  the 
Pa»t,  vol.  XL,  pp.  115-118  [cf.  Smith's  Chald.  (7en.,  Rev.  Ed., 
pp.  172-174.  Tb.]  )  thinks  he  recognizes  in  the  catastrophe 
described  in  the  first  part  of  the  magic  hymn  in  the  Ounetf, 
Inscrip.  of  West.  Asia  (vol.  IV.,  pi.  19,  1)  a  destruction  of  the 
city  by  fire  from  heaven,  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but 
rests  upon  a  very  frail  foundation,  for  the  expressions  of  the  text 
are  too  vague,  too  uncertain,  and  in  some  parts  too  contradictory 
to  enable  one  to  decide  positively  whether  it  is  an  inundation  or 
a  rain  of  fire  to  which  they  refer.  It  would  be  even  possible  to 
find  in  the  poetic  fragment  an  allusion  to  the  Deluge,  as  does 
George  Smith  ( TVans,  of  the  Society  of  Bihl,  Archstology^  vol.  I. ,  p. 
89 ;  cf.  Fr.  Lonormant,  Les  premieres  civilisations,  vol.  II.,  p.  88). 
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kuown  —  has  been  long  since  critically  demonstrated 
—  that  chapters  vi.,  vii.,  viii.  and  ix.  of  Oeneaia  offer 
us  two  different  narratives  of  the  Deluge,  one  taken 
from  the  Elohist,  the  other  from  the  Jehovist  docu- 
ment, the  two  being  skilfully  combixied  by  the  final 
editor.  Respecting  their  text,  which  he  evidently 
regarded  as  sacred,  he  has  omitted  nothing  from 
either  document ;  the  consequence  being  that  all  the 
circumstances  are  twice  related  in  different  words, 
and  it  is  easy  to  separate  one  account  from  tlie  other, 
each  one  giving  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  narra- 
tive, in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  the  respective 
verses  are  interlaced.  Bickell  (^)  and  the  Abb6  Vig^ 
ouroux  (^)  have  fancied  recently  that  as  far  as  the 
accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  are  con- 
cerned, the  cuneiform  documents  have  disproved  the 
fact  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  sources  of 
Genesis,  proving  the  primitive  unity  of  its  redaction  ; 
that  in  fact  the  same  repetitions  may  be  found  in  the 
cuneiform  documents.  This  was,  however,  drawing 
a  premature  conclusion  from  translations  still  very 
imperfect,  which  demanded  a  thorough  revision; 
and  confining  ourselves  now  to  the  part  which  con- 
cerns the  account  of  the  Deluge,  this  revision,  carried 
out  according  to  strict  philological  principles,  annihi- 
lates the  arguments  which  it  was  supposed  could  be 
drawn  from  Greorge  Smith's  version.(*)    None  of  the 

(»)  ZeiUckriftf'dr  Katholische  Theologie,  1877,  pp.  129-181. 

(')  La  Bible  et  les  cUcouvtrtes  modemest  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  pp.  165, 
190  and  2ol-254. 

(')  The  most  striking  example  is  that  of  col.  ii.,  1.  80-34,  of  the 
cuneiform  document,  where  it  was  supposed  might  be  found  a 
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repetitions  of  the  final  text  of  Genesis  can  be  found  in 
the  Chaldsean  poem;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  con- 
firmed in  a  decisive  manner  the  distinction  between 
the  two  accounts,  Elobist  and  Jehovist,  cast  together 
by  the  last  redactor  of  the  PerUateuch.  Taking  each 
account  separately  and  parallelLdng  them,  the  Chal- 
dsean  narrative  is  found  to  agree  with  eadi  one  indi- 
vidually in  every  step  of  its  course,  and  not  with  the 
result  of  their  union.  It  is  easy  to  prove  this  by 
making  the  comparison  between  the  three  narratives 
in  the  manner  following : 

first  mention  of  the  coming  of  the  Deluge,  before  the  ref^erenoe 
to  the  final  entrance  into  the  srk,  like  that  in  Oenesis  vii.  10-12, 
which  precedes  13-16.  But  this  was  owing  to  an  error,  which 
caused  Smith  [Chald,  Oen,,  p.  267;  corrected  in  ReT.  Ed.,  by 
Sayce,  p.  288.  Tb.]  to  translate  as  **  deluge"  a  well-known 
word,  adannUf  *'time  fixed,  calculated,  determined,"  correspond" 
ing  to  the  Aramaic  ^tddAn^  S/riao  ^idon. 
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GenesU, 

Epopee  of  Uruk.{}) 

4 

Jehovist  Document. 

Elohist  Document. 

I.,  11-16. 

VI.,  6-8. 

VI.,  11-12 

I.,  17-23. 

VII.,  1. 

VI.,  18-14. 

I.,  24-27. 

VI.,  15-16. 

I.,  28-85. 

I.,  36-88. 

VII.,  4. 

VI.,  17-18. 

I.,  89-44. 

VII..  2-8. 

VI.,  19-21. 

I.,  45-62. 

II..  2-24. 

VII.,  6. 

VI..  22. 

II..  25-84. 

VII.,  7-9. 

VII.,  6;  11-16. 

II.,  86-39. 

VII.,  16  h. 

II..  40-60. 

Vn..  10;  12;  17. 

VII..  ia-20. 

III.,  1-4. 

VII.,  23. 

VII.,  21-22. 

III.,  6-18. 

III.,  19-20. 

VII.,  24. 

III.,  21-28. 

Vin.,  2  6/  8fl. 

VIII.,  1;  2  a;  8  6. 

III.,  24-81. 

III.,  82-86. 

VIII.,  4. 

in.,  87-44. 

VIIL.  6-12. 

(VIIL,  6;    18  a;   14 
replaces  this  with 
A    Tery    different 
Account,        which 
does    not    contain 
the   story  of   the 
birds.) 

VIIL,  16-17. 

m.,  46  a. 

Vm..  18  h. 

VIIL,  ia-19. 

III.,  46  ^-60. 

VIII.,  20. 

IX.,  1-11. 

m.,  61-62. 

IX..  12-16. 
IX    17. 

III.,  68. 

IV.,  1-11. 

IV..  12-20. 

Vin..  21-22. 

IV..  21-22. 

IV.,  28-80. 

(1)  The  figures  which  we  giye  here  indicate  the  columns  and 
the  lines  of  the  cuneiform  Ublet,  as  found  in  the  transcription 
and  interlinear  translation  of  it  in  appendix  V. 
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The  table,  as  I  believe,  very  accurately  represents 
the  conformities  and  diflTerenoes  between  the  three 
narrations;  that  which  they  have  in  common  and 
that  which  in  each  one  is  by  way  of  peculiar  coloring 
to  the  original  picture.  These  are  evidently  three 
versions  of  the  same  traditional  history ;  and  among 
the  Chaldseo-Babylonians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hebrews  on  the  other,  we  have  manifestly  two 
parallel  streams  issuing  from  an  identical  source. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  as  well  to  note  divergences 
of  some  importance  on  either  side,  proving  that  the 
stream  of  tradition  was  sundered  in  two  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  and  that  the  one  which  we  find  presented 
in  the  Bible  is  something  more  than  an  edition  of  the 
account  preserved  by  the  Chaldsean  priesthood^  ex- 
purgated on  strict  monotheistic  principles. 

The  Biblical  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  an 
inland  nation,  ignorant  of  things  appertaining  to 
navigation.  In  Genesis  the  name  of  the  Ark,  Tibdh^ 
signifies  "chest,^^  and  not  ^'vessel;'*  and  there  is 
nothing  said  about  launching  the  ark  on  the  water; 
no  mention  either  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigation ;  or  any 
pilot  In  the  Epopee  of  Uruk,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  indicates  that  it  was  composed  among  a 
maritime  people;  each  circumstance  reflects  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  on  the  shores 
^  Df  the  Persian  Gulf,  ^asisatra  goes  on  board  a 
vessel,  distinctly  alluded  to  by  its  appropriate  appel- 
Ution ;  this  ship  is  launched  and  makes  a  trial-trip 
^')  test  it;  all  its  chinks  are  caulked  with  bitumen, 
ad  it  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  pilot. 

The    Chaldffio- Babylonian    narrative    represents 
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gasisatra  as  a  king,  who  goes  on  board  his  vessel 
surrounded  by  a  whole  retinue  of  servants  and  com- 
panions ;  in  the  Bible  none  are  saved  but  the  family 
of  N6ab.(*)  The  new  human  race  all  spring  from 
the  three  sons  of  the  patriai'ch.  There  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  Chaldsean  poem  of  the  distinction  —  peculiar, 
by  the  way,  to  the  Jehovist  document  of  the  Bible — 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  or  of  the  number  of 
seven  pair  for  each  species  of  the  former,  although  in 
Babylonia  the  number  seven  had  a  distinctly  sacra- 
mental character. 

As  r^ards  the  dimensions  of  the  ark,  we  find  a 
disagreement,  not  only  between  the  Bible  and  the 
tablet  copied  by  order  of  Asshur-bani-abal,  but 
between  this  tablet  and  Berossus.  Genesia  and  the 
cuneiform  document  give  the  dimensions  of  the  ark 
in  cubits ;  Berossus  reckons  them  in  stadii.  Genesis 
puts  the  ciphers  of  length  and  of  breadth  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  1,  Berossus  of  5  to  2,  the  tablet  in 
the  British  Museum  of  10  to  1.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fragments  of  Berossus  make  no  mention  of  the 
proportion  of  the  dimensions  of  height  and  breadth, 
and  the  tablet  says  that  these  dimensions  were  equal, 

(J)  In  the  QorAn,  which  has  CTidontly  borrowed  iU  account  of 
the  Deluge  from  popular  sources,  Nouh  obtams  permission  from 
Allah  that  not  only  his  family,  but  the  few  men  who  believe  in 
his  predictions,  shall  enter  the  ark  with  him  (Ixxi.  29).  And  in 
another  place,  Qod  says,  "  We  saved  thus  aU  those  who  were  with 
him  in  a  vessel  completely  filled  up"  (xxvi  119).  The  orthodox 
Mussulman  interpreters  say  that  besides  Nouh,  his  wife,  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives,  there  were  likewise  in  the  vessel  72  persons, 
servants  and  Mends,  in  all  80  (D'Herbelot,  BihUolMqw  OrientaU, 
article  Nouh). 
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while  the  Bible  speaks  of  30  cubits  of  height  and  50 
of  breadth.  But  these  differences  in  figures  have 
only  a  secondary  importance ;  it  is  precisely  in  such 
matters  that  alterations  and  variations  between  the 
diflferent  editions  of  the  same  story  are  most  quickly 
introduced.  It  should  be  remarked,  moreover,  that 
in  Genesis  the  Elohist  version  only,  with  its  usual 
fondness  for  figures,  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  ark, 
while  the  Jehovist  alone  speaks  of  the  sending  forth 
of  the  birds,  an  episode  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  ChaldaBan  tradition.  As  to  the  variations  which 
distinguish  the  narration  of  the  Bible  from  that  of 
the  poem  of  Uruk  at  this  point,  the  last,  which  adds 
the  swallow  to  the  dove  and  the  raven,  and  does  not 
make  the  dove  the  messenger  of  good  news,  are  not 
of  serioas  importance,  to  my  thinking,  and  the  essen- 
tial agreement  is  more  striking  in  every  way  than  are 
the  variations,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

But  a  most  important  feature  is  the  absolute 
disagreement,  regarding  the  duration  of  the  Del- 
uge, between  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  versions,  as 
well  as  between  both  these  versions  and  the 
ChaldfiBO-Babylonian  narrative,  where  we  have  the 
manifest  trace  of  different  systems  applied  to 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  calendrical  concep- 
tions, which  are  not  alike  iu  any  of  the  three 
sources,  although  every  one  appears  to  have  origin- 
ated in  Chaldaea. 

In  the  Elohist  account,  the  epochs  of  the  Deluge 
are  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  the  order  of  the 
months ;  but  these  numbers  of  order  refer  to  a  lutiar 
year  beginning   on  the   Ist  of  Tishri  (September- 
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October)^  at  the  autumnal  equinox.(^)  This  hds  been 
recognized  by  Joeephus,(^  and  Michaelis,(^)  among 
the  modems,  seems  to  me  to  have  definitely  settled 
the  point.(^)  The  rain  b^ins  to  fall,  and  Ndah 
enters  into  the  ark  on  the  17th  day  of  the  second 
month,  which  is  Mar^eshvdn.  The  full  force  of  the 
waters  lasts  150  days,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  seventh 

{})  St.  Jerome  {In  Ezekiel  yiii.  1 ;  Oper,  omn.f  toI.  III.,  p.  199) 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  beginning  the  year 
with  the  autumnal  equinox  was  general  among  the  people  of 
Syria.  In  &ct,  the  Sjriac  calendar  opens  with  the  month  Teshrin  I. 
(see  the  second  table  of  appendix  IV.,  at  the  end  of  this  volume). 
The  /^y,  or  festival,  in  connection  with  a  pilgrimage,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  corresponding  month  in  the  calendar  of  Heliopolis 
in  Coelosyria,  was  evidently  a  festival  of  the  new  year,  like  the 
rdtk-hd^harUih,  fixed  at  the  same  epoch,  instituted  by  the  Jews 
about  the  time  of  the  Seleuddes  (Munk,  RSfiexioM  sur  le  euUe  des 
aneUns  Hebreux^  p.  55). 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  the 
seventh  month,  is  mentioned  as  the  festival  of  the  end  of  the  year 
in  Ezod.  xxiii/  16  and  xxxiv.  22.  The  Hebrews  before  the  Cap- 
tivity had  therefore  a  secular  year,  beginning  in  the  autumn, 
parallel  with  the  religious  year,  beginning  with  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  establishment  of  which  was  attributed  to  Mdsheh, 
and  regarded  as  having  taken  place  immediately  after  the  Exodus 
(Exod.  xii.  2). 

(*)  Aniiq.  Jud,,  i.,  3,  3 ;  this  is  also  acknowledged  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  is  besides  the  opinion  of  Raschi 
and  Kimchi. 

(>)  Commentationea,  p.  39  et  seq.  ;  also  Knobel,  Die  Oenenty  2d 
Ed.,  p.  79  et  seq.  [cf.  8d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p.  142  et  seq.    Tr.] 

(^)  Nevertheless,  Tuch  {Kommentar  uber  die  Oenent,  p.  150  et 
seq.  [2d  Ed.,  by  Arnold  and  Merx,  p.  118  et  seq.  Tb.]  ),  Ewald 
{Jahrhueher  der  bibL  Wtsfenachqflf  vol.  VII.,  p.  8  et  seq.),  Lepsius 
(ChronoL  der  Effypter,  p.  226  et  seq.),  and  Schrader  (Stud.  z.  krii, 
u.  ErkL  d.  bibL  Urgeechiehte,  p.  151),  erroneously,  as  I  think,  con- 
sider that  we  have  to  do  with  a  year  beginning  on  the  1st  Nisan, 
with  the  vernal  equinox. 
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month,  or  Nls&n  (March- April),  the  ark  comes  to  a 
stand-still  on  Mount  Ardr&t  The  Ist  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  or  TammAz  (June-July),  near  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice^  the  mountains  are  bare.  The 
1st  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year,  or 
Tishrt,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  waters  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  Nda^  comes 
forth  from  the  ark  on  the  27th  day  of  the  second 
month.  The  Deluge  has  thus  lasted  altogether  one 
lunar  year,  plus  eleven  days,  or,  as  Ewald(^)  has  cor- 
rectly remarked,  one  solar  year  of  365  days.  In  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,(*)  the 
rains  of  the  later  autumn  commence  toward  the  end 
of  November,  when  the  water-level  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  begins  immediately  to  rise.  The  periodic 
overflow  of  the  two  rivers  takes  place  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  attains  its  culminating  point  at  the 
end  of  May.  This  being  reached,  the  fall  of  the 
waters  begins  and  continues  constantly.  By  the  end 
of  June  the  waters  have  left  the  plains,  and  from 
August  to  November  they  st$uid  at  their  lowest  level. 
The  epochs  of  the  Deluge,  according  to  the  Elohist 
version,  as  we  have  just  arranged  them  after  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Knobel,  agree  very  well  with  these  phases 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  two  rivers  of  Me- 
sopotamia. They  agree  even  better  in  the  primitive 
system  upon  which  the  Elohist  formed  his  own,  and 
which  has  been  ingeniously  restored  by  Schrader,(*) 

(*)  Jahth,  d.  Inbliich,  Wistentchqft,  vol.  VII.,  p.  9. 
(>)  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  Asien,  yol.  X.,  p.  1028  et  seq. ;   toI.  XI., 
p.  1019. 

(•)  Studien  xwr  Kritik  und  Erklmr.  der  hibl.  Urffeschichie,  p.  160L 
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this  system  attributing  300  days  in  all  or  10  months 
to  the  duration  of  the  Deluge,  150  days  for  it  to 
reach  the  fullness  of  its  strength  and  150  for  its 
decrease.  In  this  system,  the  departure  from  the  ark 
took  place  on  the  1st  day  of  the  601st  year  of  Ndajj's 
life,  or  the  1st  of  Tishri,  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
And  in  this  way  the  deliverance  of  the  father  of  the 
new  human  race,  as  well  as  the  compact  of  Grod  with 
him  and  his  children,  took  place  on  the  very  day 
which  a  very  ancient  opinion,  already  referred  to  in 
our  sixth  chapter,  and  still  held  among  the  Jews, 
maintained  to  be  that  of  the  Creation  of  the  world. 
K9>  to  the  beginning  of  the  Deluge,  it  occurred, 
according  to  this  system,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  third 
month,  or  at  the  commencement  of  that  lunation  the 
end  of  which  coincided  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
into  the  sign  of  Capricomus,  when  the  planetary 
conjunctions  caused  periodic  floods,  according  to  an 
astrological  notion  of  Chaldsaan  origin,  (*)  which, 
though  apparently  not  very  ancient,  must  have  been 
originally  suggested  by  the  figures  adopted  in  some 
of  the  sacerdotal  schools  of  Babylon  for  the  epoch 
of  the  cataclysm. 

The  calendrical  construction  which  connected  the 
kings  or  antediluvian  patriarchs  with  the  solar  man- 
sions, and  is  followed  by  the  Epic  of  Uruk,  also  makep 
the  beginning  of  the  Deluge  coincide  with  the  winter 
rains,  and  not  with  the  rise  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  in  the  spring,  assigning  the  period  of  the  cata- 
clysm to  the  month  of  Shabat  (January-Februaiy), 

(1)  Seneca,  Naiw,  quaat..  III..  29. 
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and  placing  it  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius.  I  should  be 
very  reluctant  to  admit  the  exactness  of  the  date  — 
15th  of  JDaisios — given  according  to  Berossus  as  that 
of  the  Deluge,  in  the  extract  of  Alexander  Polyhistor ; 
for  that  would  make  the  Deluge  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  Assyrian  mouth  Sivan,  at  the  b^inning  of  July, 
in  a  season  of  absolute  drought,  just  when  the  rivers 
have  fallen  to  their  very  lowest  level.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  an  evident  error  here,  not  attributable  to 
the  author  of  the  Chaldsean  history  himself,  but  to  the 
writer  who  made  extracts  from  his  text.  Berossus 
must  have  written  /ir^ub^  i^doou  nifjotr-Q  xai  dexdrj], 
"  the  16th  of  the  eightii  month,"  translating  into  Greek 
the  name  of  the  Assyrian  month  Ara^-shamna ;  and 
by  a  mistake  easily  accounted  for,  Cornelius  Alex- 
ander may  have  made  Daisios  out  of  it,  that  being 
the  eighth  month  in  the  Syro-Macedonian  calendar, 
forgetting  the  diflference  between  the  beginning  of 
this  year  and  of  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian  year.  In 
reality,  then,  Berossus'  original  date  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  deviated  by  more  tlian  two  days  (from  the 
15th  to  the  17th)  from  that  adopted  by  the  Elohist 
redactor  of  Genesis.  Moreover,  Knobel(*)  dwells, 
and  with  reason,  on  this  point,  that  placing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Deluge  at  the  15th  or  17th  day  of  a 
month  would  always  bring  it  at  the  full  of  the  moon ; 
this  phase  of  the  orb  of  night  being  associated,  in  the 
popular  belief  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  with  the 
periodic  rise  of  the  Nile,  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Jehovist  system  is  entirely  different.    Accord- 

(1)  Die  Genesis,  2d  Ed.,  p.  80.    [But  cf.  3d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann, 
p.  143.    Tb.] 
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ing  to  that,  Yahveh  informs  N6ab  of  the  coming  of 
the  Deluge  only  seven  days  beforehand.  The  waters 
last  in  their  strength  forty  days,  and  are  falling  for 
another  forty. {*)  After  this  period  of  eighty  days, 
N6ah  sends  the  three  birds  out  at  intervals  of  seven 
days,  thus  making  it  the  twenty-first  day,  after  having 
opened  his  window  for  the  firet  time,  before  he  goes 
forth  from  the  ark  and  offers  his  sacrifice  to  the 
Etemal.(^     Here,  then,  the  phases  of  the  cataclysm 

{})  We  follow  the  interpretation  of  Hupfeld  {Die  Quellen  der 
OenetUf  p.  185  et  seq.),  rather  than  that  of  Schrader  {Studien  zw 
Kritik  und  Bh-klmrung  der  bihUschen  UrgeaehichUj  p.  152  et  seq.), 
which  declines  to  admit  a  duration  of  more  than  forty  days  in  all 
in  the  text. 

(')  The  manner  in  which  the  final  editor  of  Oenesit  has  com- 
bined the  verses  of  the  Elohist  and  JehoTist  yersions,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  owing  to  the  desire  to  make  the  figures  of  the  second 
fit  into  the  frame  made  by  the  epochs  of  the  first,  by  adopting  the 
following  construction : 

The  Deluge  begins  the  17th  of  the  2d 
month  (adopted  from  the  Elohist)  ...  17th  of  Marbeshv&n ; 
at  the  end  of  40  days  (figure  borrowed 
from  the  JehoTist),  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  have  reached  their  greatest 
height,  and  the  ark  floats  thereupon  .    .     towards  the  beginning 

of  the  month  of  Teb^th. 
The  strength  of  the  cataclysm  lasts  in  all 
150  days  (figure  adopted  ft-om  the  Elo- 
hist), including  the  40  days  above,  and 
on  the  17th  of  the  7th  month  the  ark  is 
grounded  upon  the  top  of  Ararat  .    .    .     17th  of  Nlsan. 
The   l8t  of  the   10th   month    (Elohist 
source)  the  mountains  emerge  ....     1st  of  Taouniiz. 
After  40  days  (figure   borrowed  ftrom 
the  Jehovist  source),  Noab  opens  the 
window  of  the  ark  and  sends  forth  the 
first  bird 10th  of  Ab; 
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are  evidently  calculated  upon  the  phases  of  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates^  in  the 
spring,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  one  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  referring  the  origin  of  the  form  itself 
to  the  tradition  as  received  by  the  Jehovist  writer  at 
the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Terah,  in  Chaldaea.  The 
inundation  of  the  two  Mesopotamian  rivers  lasts  in 
fact  75  days  on  the  average,  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  May,  and  26  days  afker,  or  at  the 
end  of  101  days  in  all  (80  +  21  =  75  +  26  =  101),  the 
period  when  the  Jehovist  writer  makes  N6ah  leave 
the  ark,  the  inundated  fields  have  become  again 
entirely  accessible. 

But  the  feature  which  bears  the  most  decided 
mark  of  a  Chaldsean  origin,  in  the  Jehovist  account 
of  the  Deluge,  is  the  prominence  given  to  septenary 
periods,  there  being  seven  days  between  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Deluge  and  its  beginning,  and  seven  days 
between  each  sending  forth  of  the  birds.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  religious  and  mystical  impor- 

21  days  later,  the  dove  returns  for  the 
last  time,  bringing  the  olive  leaf  (Jeho- 
vist source) Ist  of  ElM. 

On  the  1st  day  of  the  Ist  month  of  the 
following  year  (Elohist  source),  that  is, 
a  little  more  thitn  150  days  after  the 
waters  have  begun  to  fall,  Noah  becomes 
aware  that  they  have  gone  down  and 
that  the  earth   is  bare,  but  not  in  a 

habitable  condition 1st  of  Tishrt. 

He  waits  57  days  longer,  that  the  soil 
may  have  time  to  harden,  and  goes 
forth  f^om  the  ark  on  the  27th  of  the 
2d  month  (Elohist  source) 27th  of  Mar^eshyAn. 
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tance  attributed  to  the  heptad,  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  conception  of  the  seven  days  of  the  Creation 
and  of  the  invention  of  the  week,  is  essentially  of 
Chaldsean  origm.  We  can  trace  its  beginning  among 
the  Chaldaeo-Babylonians,  and  can  certify  to  very 
numerous  applications  of  it  among  them.  The  story 
of  Qasisatra  in  the  poem  of  Uruk  is  carried  on 
continuously  by  hebdomads.  The  violence  of  the 
Deluge,  in  this  account,  lasts  seven  days ;  seven  days 
likewise  does  the  vessel  rest  on  the  mountain  of 
Nizir,  when  the  waters  begin  to  fall.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  building  of  the  vessel  takes  eight 
days  instead  of  seven ;  but  then  the  time  necessary 
for  the  embarkation  of  provisions,  animals  and  pas- 
sengers should  be  considered,  so  that  the  entire 
length  of  time  consumed  in  I^asisatra's  preparations, 
beginning  with  the  vision  sent  him  by  £a  and  con- 
cluding with  the  moment  that  he  closes  in  the  vessel 
at  the  approach  of  evening,  when  the  rain  is  about 
to  b^in,  can  be  stated  at  fourteen  days  or  two 
hebdomads.  This  conceded,  if  the  poem  does  not 
determine  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  three 
sendings  forth  of  the  birds,  there  is  no  objection  to 
applying  at  this  point  the  figures  of  the  Jehovist 
document  of  Genesis,  counting  seven  days  from  the 
first  to  the  second  sending,  seven  days  from  the 
second  to  the  third,  and  finally  sev«n  days  from  the 
departure  of  the  bird,  which  returns  no  more,  until 
the  vessel  is  deserted.  The  entire  interval  between 
the  announcement  of  the  Deluge  by  £a  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  Hasisatra  is  thus  found  to  include  seven  heb- 
domads, a  number  evidently  used  with  a  purpose  and 
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predetermination.  And  the  entire  duration  of  the 
Deluge  is  exactly  double  this  time  in  the  account  of 
the  sacred  writer,  author  of  the  Jehovist  document — 
7x2x7,  instead  of  7  x  7,  or  14  hebdomads,  with  an 
excess  of  only  three  days,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  used  the  round  number  of  40  +  40  =  80  days, 
instead  of  the  exact  number  of  77,  or  11  hebdomads 
(7  +  4  X  7),  in  indicating  the  interval  between  the 
beginning  of  the  diluvian  rain  and  the  sending  forth 
of  the  first  bird.  If  we  furthermore  reckon  the 
interval  which  he  gives  between  the  announcement 
of  the  cataclysm  by  Yahveh  and  its  beginning,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  figures  of  the  Jehovist  author 
amount  inalIto7x2x7  +  7  days,  and  those  of  the 
system  of  the  Chaldaean  poem  to  7  x  7.  Thus  we 
have  all  the  way  through,  in  either  case,  combinations 
of  the  septenary  number. 

But  when  it  comes  to  relating  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  righteous  man  saved  from  the  cataclysm,  the 
Chaldseo-Babylonian  epic  story  and  the  Biblical 
acamnt  exhibit  the  most  complete  divergence.  N6ah 
lives  350  years  longer  among  his  descendants,  and 
dies  at  the  age  of  950  years,  according  to  Elohist 
figures.  5^^^*^^  receives  the  gift  of  immortality ; 
he  is  taken  away  "to  live  like  the  gods,"  and 
carried  "to  a  distant  spot,''  whither  the  hero  of 
Uruk  goes  to  visit  him,  in  order  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  life  and  of  death.  But  the  Bible  relates  something 
similar  to  this  regarding  the  great-grandfather  of 
N6ah:  "Hanok  walked  with  Go^j  £^n4  he  w^  uq 
more,  for  Grod  took  him."(^)     Thus  the  BabyloniaA 


(I)  Oenu,  v.,  24. 
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tradition  unites  in  the  person  of  Hajsisatra  the  facts 
distributed  in  the  Bible  between  Han6k  and  N6ah, 
the  two  individuals  whom  the  sacred  Book  equally 
characterizes  as  having  "walked  with  Grod."(') 

The  author  of  the  treatise  On  the  Syrian  Goddess, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Lucian,  has  preserved  for 
us  the  diluvian  tradition  of  the  Aramseans^  the  direct 
offspring  of  that  of  Chaldaea,  as  related  in  the  famous 
sanctuary  of  Hierapolis  or  Bambyce. 

"  The  majority  of  the  people/'  says  he,(*)  "  relate 
that  the  founder  of  the  temple  was  Deucalion - 
Sisythes,  the  same  Deucalion  under  whom  occurred 
the  great  inundation.  I  have  also  heard  the  account 
which  the  Greeks  likewise  give  of  Deucalion;  the 
myth  is  thus  conceived :  The  present  race  of  men 
is  not  the  first ;  for  there  was  formerly  another,  all 
the  men  of  which  have  perished.  We  come  of  a 
second  race,  which  decends  from  Deucalion,  and  has 
multiplied  in  the  course  of  time.  As  to  the  first 
men,  it  is  said  that  they  were  full  of  pride  and  inso- 
lence, and  that  they  committed  many  crimes,  not 
keeping  their  oaths,  not  exercising  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, not  sparing  suppliants;  therefore  they  were 
punished  by  a  tremendous  disaster.  Suddenly  vast 
masses  of  water  burst  forth  from  the  earth,  and  rains 
of  an  extraordinary  abundance  began  to  fall ;  rivers 
flowed  outside  their  beds,  and  the  sea  overpassed  its 
bounds ;  everything  was  covered  with  water,  and  all 
mankind  perished.     Deucalion  alone  was  preserved 

(1)  For  Handk  see  again  Genet,  v.,  24 ;  for  Ndah,  Genes,  y\,,  0. 
(«)  De  Dea  Syr.,  VI  and  13. 
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alive,  th^t  he  might  give  birth  to  a  new  race,  by 
reason  of  his  virtue  and  his  piety.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  he  was  preserved :  He  placed  himself,  with 
his  children  and  his  wives,  in  a  great  chest,  which 
he  had,  and  whither  there  came,  to  take  refuge  with 
him,  swine,  horses,  lions,  serpents  and  all  other  ter- 
restrial animals.  He  took  them  all  in  unto  himself; 
and  all  the  while  that  they  were  in  the  chest,  Zeus 
inspired  these  animals  with  a  reciprocal  friendship, 
which  prevented  them  from  devouring  each  other. 
In  this  manner,  shut  up  in  a  single  chest,  they  floated 
as  long  as  the  waters  were  in  their  strength.  Such 
is  the  Greek  account  of  Deucalion. 

"But  in  addition  to  this  tale,  which  is  also  related 
among  them,  the  people  of  Hierapolis  tell  a  marvelous 
story,  to  the  effect  tliat  in  their  country  there  was 
opened  an  enormous  chasm,  which  swallowed  up  all 
the  waters  of  the  flood.  Then  Deucalion  raised  an 
altar  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Hera  ('Athar-^ath6= 
Atargatis)  near  this  very  chasm.  I  have  seen  this 
chasm,  which  is  very  narrow  and  located  beneath  the 
temple.  Whether  it  wjis  larger  beforetime,  and  is  now 
contracted,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  seen  it,  and  it  is 
quite  small.  In  memory  of  the  circumstance  which 
is  related,  they  perform  the  following  rite :  Twice  a 
year  the  water  of  the  sea  is  brought  into  the  temple. 
Not  only  the  priests  carry  it  in,  but  a  multitude  of 
pilgrims  come  from  every  part  of  Syria,  fix)m  Arabia 
and  even  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing  water. 
They  pour  it  out  in  the  temple,  and  it  runs  down 
into  the  chasm,  which,  notwithstanding  its  smallness, 
swallows  up  in  this  way  no  inconsiderable  quantity .^ 
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It  is  said  that  this  is  done  in  ooDdequence  of  a  reli- 
gious command  given  by  Deucalion  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  catastrophe  and  of  the  benefit  received 
by  him  from  the  gods.  Such  is  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  temple/'(») 

India  likewise  furnishes  us  with  an  account  of  the 
deluge,  which  has  a  very  strong  affinity  with  that  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  Chaldaean  narrative.     The 

(1)  St.  Melito,  in  his  Apology,  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
part  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Syriac  translation, 
gives  an  entirely  different  legend  in  regard  to  this  chasm  in  the 
temple  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  solemn  outpouring 
of  water. 

<* Concerning  Nebo,  who  is  at  Mabng,"  he  sajrs,  "why  should  I 
write  of  him  to  you  ?  All  the  priests  of  Mabug  know  that  it  is 
the  statue  of  Orpheus,  Magian  of  Thrace.  Hadran  is  likewise 
the  statue  of  Zaradusht  (Zoroaster),  the  Persian  Magian.  These 
two  magi  practised  their  enchantments  on  a  well,  situated  in  the 
forest  of  Mabug,  in  which  dwelt  an  impure  spirit,  that  molested 
and  attacked  all  those  who  passsed  by  the  spot  where  now  the 
citadel  of  Mabug  is  built.  These  magi  commanded  Simi,  daughter 
of  Hadad,  to  draw  water  firom  the  sea,  and  to  empty  it  in  the 
well,  so  that  the  spirit  might  no  longer  come  out  of  it  to  molest 
the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  secrets  of  their  magic"  {Spi- 
celeg,  SoUsmcMe,  vol.  II.,  p.  xliv.  ;  Renan,  M^m,  de  C  Acad,  des 
Ituer,,  new  series,  vol.  XXIII.,  2d  Part,  p.  825). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  an  echo  of 
these  fables,  popular  in  all  Semitic  countries,  about  the  chasm  of 
Hierapolis,  and  the  part  assigaed  to  it  in  the  Deluge,  in  the  enig- 
matic expressions  of  the  QorQn  in  regard  to  the  oven,  tannur^ 
which  began  to  boil  and  throw  up  water  that  spread  about  every- 
where, and  then  the  Deluge  began  (xi.  42;  xxiii.  27).  We  know 
that  this  tannur  snggested  the  most  bizarre  fancies  to  the  Mussul- 
man commentators,  who  had  lost  the  tradition  of  the  history  to 
which  the  prophet  thus  alluded.  However,  in  another  part  of 
the  QorQn  it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were 
absorbed  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
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oldest  and  most  simple  form  of  the  story  is  found  in 
the  ^tapcUha  Brdhmanay  the  approximate  date  of 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  above.(*)  This 
fragment  was  translated  for  the  first  time  by  Max 

Muller:0 

"One  morning  water  was  brought  to  Manu(^)  to 
wash  with;  and  when  he  had  washed,  a  fish  re- 
mained in  his  hands ;  and  it  addressed  these  words 
to  him :  ^  Protect  me,  and  I  will  save  thee.'     '  From 

*  what  wilt  thou  save  me  ?' — '  A  deluge  will  carry  off 

*  all  creatures ;  it  is  that  from  which  I  will  save  thee/ 
^  How  shall  I  protect  thee?'   The  fish. answered :  '  So 

*  long  as  we  are  small,  we  live  in  great  danger ;  for 
'•fish   swallows  fish ;   keep  me  at  first  in  a  vessel. 

*  When  I  am  too  large  for  that,  hollow  out  a  basin  to 
'  put  me  in.     When  I  have  become  still  larger,  carry 

*  me  to  the  Ocean.  Then  I  shall  be  preserved  from 
'  destruction.'  Very  soon  it  grew  to  be  a  large  fish. 
It  said  to  Manu :  *  In  the  very  year  when  I  shall 
'  have  attained  my  full  growth  tlie  deluge  will  over- 
*take   us.     Build   then  a  vessel   and  worship   me. 

*  When  the  waters  rise,  enter  into  this  vessel,  and  I 

*  will  save  thee.' 

"After  having  thus  kept  him,  Manu  carried  the 
fish  to  the  Ocean.     In  the  year  which  it  had  indi- 

'      (»)  P.  62. 

(*)  Sanskrit  Literature^  p.  425.  See  also  Weber,  Inditchc  Stttdien^ 
Tol.  I.,  p.  161 ;  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  II.,  p.  324.  [2d  Ed., 
1872,  vol.  I.,  p.  181  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(')  Manu  Vaivasvata,  the  type  and  ancestor  of  mankind  in  the 
Indian  legends.  "We  shall  recur  to  this  personage  in  our  tenth 
chapter. 
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cated,  M anu  built  a  vessel,  and  worshiped  the  fish ; 
and  when  the  deluge  came  he  entered  into  the  vessel. 
Then  the  fish  came  swimming  toward  him,  and 
Mauu  fastened  the  cable  of  the  vessel  to  the  fish's 
horn,  and  by  this  means  the  fish  caused  him  to  pass 
over  the  Mountain  of  the  North.  The  fish  said :  ^  I 
*  have  saved  thee ;  fasten  the  vessel  to  a  tree,  that  the 
'  water  may  not  carry  it  away  while  thou  art  upon  the 
^  mountain ;  as  the  waters  fall,  thou  shalt  descend.' 
Manu  descended  with  the  water,  and  that  is  called 
the  descent  of  Manu  on  the  Mountain  of  the  North. 
The  deluge  had  carried  away  every  creature,  and 
only  Manu  remained.'' 

Coming  next,  in  order  of  time  and  complexity  of 
narrative,  which  goes  on  continually  accumulating 
fantastic  and  parasitic  features,  is  the  version  of  the 
enormously  long  epic  poem  of  the  Mah6bMraba.{^) 
That  of  the  poem  entitled  Bhdgavaia-Purdmii^  is 
still  more  recent  and  more  fabulous.  Finally,  the 
same  tradition  is  made  the  subject  of  an  entire  poem, 
of  very  late  date,  the  Matsya-Purdnay  an  analysis 
of  which  is  given  by  the  great  English  Hinduist, 
Wil8on.(^ 

In  the  preface  of  the  third  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  BhdgavatarPurdna,  the  illustrious  Eugene 
Bumouf  has  carefully  compared  the  three  accounts 
known  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (that  of  the  ^hta- 
patha  Brdhmana  has  since  been  discovered),  in  order 

(1)    Vanaparva,  y.  12,746-12,804. 

(«)  Edition  of  Burnouf,  vol.  II.,  p.  177  of  the  text,  191  of  the 
translation. 

(5)  Preface  to  the  Vithnu-Pur^na^  p.  li.  [Ed.  Murray,  1840.— 
Ed.  Trubner,  1864  et  seq.,  I.,  p.  Ixxxi.     Te.] 
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to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Hindu  tradition  of  the  deluge.  He  shows,  in  a 
discourse  which  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  of 
erudition,  of  subtlety  and  of  critical  acumen,  that  this 
tradition  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  hymns  of  the 
V^as,  which  contain  only  remote  allusions  to  the 
fact  of  the  deluge,  these  allusions  seeming,  more- 
over, to  refer  to  a  totally  different  form  of  legend ; 
also  that  this  tradition  was  originally  foreign  to 
the  system  of  the  manvantaraSf  or  periodic  destruc- 
tions of  the  world,  which  was  Hindu  in  its  very 
essence.  He  concludes  therefrom  that  the  tradition 
must  have  been  imported  into  India  subsequently  to 
the  adoption  of  this  last  system,  which,  however,  is 
very  ancient,  since  it  is  common  to  Brahmanism  and 
to  Buddhism.  Hence  he  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  Semitic  importation,  occurring  in  historic  times,  not 
coming  through  Geneaisy  because  its  influence  could 
hardly  have  been  felt  in  India  at  so  remote  an  epoch, 
but  with  greater  probability  through  the  Babylonian 
tradition.(^) 

The  discovery  of  an  original  edition  of  this  last 
confirms  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Sanskrit 
scholar,  whose  name  will  live  among  the  great  lights 
of  science  in  France.  The  dominant  feature  of  the 
Indian  account,  holding  a  position  of  essential  im- 
portance and  making  its  distinctive  characteristic,  is 
the  part  assigned  to  a  god  who  assumes  the  form  of  a 

(I)  N^Te  also  admits  the  same  thing:  La  tradition  indienne  du 
Diluge  dans  ta  forme  la  plus  aneiennet  in  Annates  de  philosophie 
chrSUenney  4th  series,  vol.  III.  (January- April,  1861)  [whole  No. 
Tol.  42.  Tb.].  Albrecht  Weber  {Indiwhe  Studien,  vol.  I.,  pp  161- 
232),  however,  upholds  the  contrary  theory. 
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fish  in  order  to  warn  Mann,  guide  his  ship  and  save 
him  fi'om  the  deluge.  The  nature  of  the  metamor- 
phosis is  tlie  only  fundamental  and  primitive  point, 
for  the  diiFerent  versions  vary  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  the  god  who  takes  this  form.  The  Brdhmana 
specifies  nothing;  the  Mahdbhdrata  makes  hira 
Brfthm^  and  for  the  editors  of  the  Purdnas  he  is 
Vishnu.  The  fact  is  all  tlie  more  remarkable, 
since  the  metamorphosis  into  a  fish,  matsyavcUara, 
remains  an  isolated  instance  in  Hindu  mytholc^y, 
foreign  to  its  habitual  symbolism,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce any  ulterior  development;  there  is  no  other 
trace  to  be  found  in  India  of  the  worship  of  fish, 
which  assumed  such  importance  and  was  so  wide- 
spread among  other  ancient  nations.  Bumouf  justly 
saw  in  this  circumstance  a  mark  of  foreign  importa- 
tion and  the  chief  indication  of  its  Babylonian  origin, 
for  classic  testimony,  since  confirmed  by  indigenous 
monuments,  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  in  the 
religion  of  Babylon  the  conception  of  ichthyomor- 
phic  gods,  or  gods  in  the  form  of  fishes,  played  a  more 
considerable  part  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
part  played  by  the  divine  fish  with  Manu,  in  the 
legend  preserved  in  India,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
god  £a,  also  called  Shalman,  "the  saviour,^'  in  ga- 
sisatra's  case,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Epic  of  Uruk 
and  in  that  of  Berossus.  This  god,  whose  represent- 
ative type  is  now  known  with  certainty  on  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  monuments,  is  essentially  the 
ichthyomorphic  god,(*)  his  sacred  image  nearly  always 

(1)  Ft.  Lenormant,  La  l/ffende  de  SSmiramis,  p.  88  et  Req. ;  Le$ 
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uniting  the  forms  of  fish  and  man.  In  the  astrono- 
mical tablets  there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  catas- 
terism  of  the  "  Fish  of  £a/'  which  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  our  sign  of  Pisces,  since  it  presides  over  the 
month  of  Adar.(^)  In  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions which  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  in  our  sixth 
chapter,  upon  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  zodi- 
acal signs  among  the  Chaldseans,  we  should  attribute 
to  an  assimilation  of  ideas,  based  upon  the  account  of 
the  deluge,  the  manner  in  which  the  sign  of  the 
fishes,  originally  of  the  "Fish  of  £a,''  has  been 
placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Aquarius,  whose 
connection  with  the  tradition  of  the  cataclysm  has 
been  proved.  In  this  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the 
part  of  a  saviour,  which  the  pecmle  who  invented  the 
Zodiac  attributed  to  the  god  £a  in  the  deluge,  as 
well  as  to  the  conception  of  an  ichthyomorphic  na- 
ture, more  particularly  belonging  to  this  phase  of  his 
character.  £a  is,  moreover,(^)  the  legislator  Oannes 
of  Berossus'  fragment8,(^)  half  man  and  half  fish, 
whose  face,  resembling  the  description  given  by  the 
author  of  the  ChaMcean  Hiatory,  has  been  recognized 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,(*)  and  upon 

premihrea  eiviUaations,  yol.  II.,  p.  133 ;  Die  Magie  vnd  Wahrtoffekunst 
der  Chaldmer,  p.  168.     [ChM,  Magic,  p.  157  et  seq.     Tr.] 

(»)  Cundf,  Inter,  of  West,  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  58,  2,  1.  13  and  28. 

(•)  See  Fr.  Lenormant,  M<igie  und  Wahreagekunst,  pp.  876-378 
[Chald,  Magic,  p.  157  et  seq.     Te.] 

(•)  Fragments  1  and  10  of  my  edition. 

(*)  Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  new  series,  pi.  vL 
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the  cylinders,^  —  the  Euhadnes  of  Hyginus(^  and 
the  Oes  of  Helladios.(^) 

When  two  different  nations  are  found  to  possess  a 
similar  l^end  with  so  special  a  point  in  common^ 
which  need  not  necessarily  and  naturally  be  referred 
to  the  original  version  of  the  story ;  when,  moreover, 
this  point  is  clearly  associated  with  the  mass  of  reli- 
gious conceptions  of  one  of  these  nations,  but  is  iso- 
lated as  regards  the  other,  and  foreign  to  the  habits 
of  its  symbolism,  an  unvarying  law  of  criticism 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  the  legend  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  the  other  in  a  form  already  fixed, 
thus  constituting  a  foreign  importation,  superimposed 
on,  though  not  confounded  with,  the  genuinely  na- 
tional and  distinctive  traditions  of  the  people  who 
come  into  possession  of  this  other  tradition  without 
having  originated  it 

It  should  be  farther  stated  that  in  the  Purdnas 
it  is  no  longer  Manu  VMvasvata  whom  the  divine 
fish  saves  from  the  deluge,  but  a  different  person, 
the  King  of  the  Ddsas,  or  fishermen,  Satyavrata,  "  the 
man  who  loves  justice  and  truth,"  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  !(Jasisatra  of  Chaldsean  tradition. 
And  the  Pur&nic  version  of  the  l^nd  of  the  deluge 
is  not  to  be  scorned,  notwithstanding  the  recent  date 

(>)  Lajard.  CtdU  de  Mithray  pi.  xvi.,  No.  7a;  pi.  xvii.,  Nos.  1,  8, 
5  and  8. 

(»)  Fab.,  274. 

(')  Ap,  Phot.  Bihlioth,,  279,  p.  1598  [ed.  Bekker].  " 
Oannes  and  Euhadnes  are  connected  with  an  Accadian  form, 
tiakhan^  **  £a  the  fish ;''  Oes  simply  with  fia,  as  the  Aos  of  D^ 
mascius  {De  prim,  prindp.,  125,  p.  384,  ed.  Kopp). 
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of  its  redaction,  or  the  fantastic  and  often  almost 
childish  details  with  which  its  narrative  is  over- 
loaded. In  some  respects  it  is  less  Aryanized  than 
the  version  of  the  Brdhmana  or  the  Mahdbhdrata ; 
above  all,  it  gives  us  some  facts  omitted  in  former 
versions,  which  must  doubtless  have  appe  tained  to 
the  primitive  record,  since  they  are  found  again  in 
the  Babylonian  legend,  and  were  undoubtedly  pre- 
served in  the  oral  tradition,  popular  and  not  Brah- 
man ic,  with  which  the  Purdnas  are  so  deeply  imbued. 
This  has  already  been  noticed  by  Pictet,(^)  who  lays 
stress,  and  with  reason,  upon  the  following  point  in 
the  redaction  of  the  Bhdgavdta-Pardna :  "  In  seven 
days,  said  Vishnu  to  Satyavrata,  the  three  worlds 
will  be  submerged  by  the  ocean  of  destruction.'' 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Brdhmana,  nor  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata;  but  we  find  in  Genesis {^)  that  the 
Eternal  says  to  N6ah  :  "  In  seven  days  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  over  all  the  earth ;"  and  a  little  farther  on, 
again :  "  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  were  over  all  the  earth.''(^)  And  we  have  just 
proved  the  important  part  played  by  the  successive 
hebdomadal  periods  in  the  system  of  the  duration  of 
the  Deluge,  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  Jehovist 
document  included  in  Genesis,  as  well  as  in  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  Epopee  of  Uruk. 
The  commands  received  by  Satyavrata  from  the  god 
incarnate  as  a  fish,  to  deposit  the  sacred  writings  in  a 
safe  place,  so  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  power  of 

{})  Le9  origines  indo^europiennes,  vol.  II.,  p.  616. 
.  («)  vii.  4.  (3)   Gene^,  vii.  10. 
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Hayagriva,  the  sea-horse,  who  dwells  in  the  abysses 
as  recorded  in  the  Bftdgavatu-Purdna,  are  no  less 
deserving  of  attention,  nor  is  the  battle  of  the  god 
against  Hayagriva,  who  has  stolen  the  Vddas,  and 
thus  occasioned  the  cataclysm  by  disturbing  the  order 
of  the  world.  This,  again,  is  a  circumstance  omitted 
in  the  most  ancient  versions  even  of  the  Mahdb- 
hdrata,,  but  it  is  of  prime  importance,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  spontaneous  product  of  the  eoil  of 
India,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  under  its  Hindu 
guise  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  tradition  of  the 
concealment  of  the  sacred  writings  at  Sippara  by 
^asisatra,  as  given  in  the  version  of  the  fragments 
of  Berossus. 

It  was,  then,  the  Chaldsean  form  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  deluge  which  the  Hindus  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  an  intercourse  which  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  renders  histori- 
cally quite  natural — a  form  which  they  subsequently 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  exuberance 
of  their  imagination.  They  may  have  adopted  this 
Chaldaean  narrative  with  all  the  more  facility  because 
it  assimilated  with  a  tradition  which,  under  a  slightly 
different  form,  had  been  brought  by  their  anoestors 
from  the  primitive  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  recollection  of  the 
deluge  made  a  part  of  the  original  stratum  of 
legends  held  by  this  great  race  regarding  the  begin- 
nings of  the  world,  for  if  the  Hindus  accepted  the 
form  of  the  narrative  of  Chaldsea,  so  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  account  in  Genesisy  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  appear  in  possession  of 
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entirely  original  versions  of  the  story  of  the  cataclysm, 
which  assuredly  cannot  have  been  borrowed  either 
from  Babylon  or  from  the  Hebrews. 

Among  the  Iranians  we  find  in  the  sacred  books 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine,  and 
date  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  a  tradition  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  recognize,  with  entire  cer- 
tainty, a  variation  of  that  of  the  Deluge,  but  which 
is  invested  with  quite  a  special  character,  and  deviates 
in  certain  essential  features  from  those  which  we  have 
so  far  examined.  (*)  This  tradition  tells  us  how 
Yima,  who,  in  his  original  and  primitive  conception, 
was  father  of  the  human  race,  was  warned  by  Ahu- 
ramazda,  the  good  god,  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  was 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  devastating  flood.  The  god 
commanded  him  to  build  a  refuge,  a  garden  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  vara,  protected  by  an  inclosure,  and 
to  cause  to  be  placed  therein  the  germs  of  men,  of 
animals  and  of  plants,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  extermination.  In  fact,  when  the  flood  came, 
the  garden  of  Yima  alone  was  spared,  with  all  that 
it  contained ;  and  the  announcement  of  its  safety  was 
brought  thither  by  the  bird  Karshipta,  sent  by  Ahu- 
ramazda.(^ 

An  account,  found  complete  only  in  the  Pehlevi 
Bundehe8hy{^)  has,  as  T  think,  been  erroneously  com- 
pared with  the  Biblical  and  Chaldcean  Deluge; 
however,  as  older  books  contain  direct  and  distinct 

(')  In  regard  to  this  story,  see  Windischmann,  Ursagm  arUcher 
VoslkeTf  p.  4  et  seq. ;  Kossowicz,  Decern  Zendavestae  eaKerp/a,  p. 
151 ;  C.  de  Harlez,  Avesta,  toI.  I.,  p.  91  et  seq. 

(«)   Vtndiddd,  ii.  46  et  seq.  (»)  Chapter  vii. 
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allusions  to   some  facts  related  in  it,(*)  it  must  be 
regarded  as  dating  back  very  much  farther  than  does 
the  redaction  of  tliis  work,  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  quite  recent.   Ahuramazda  decides  to  exter- 
minate the  Khraf9tras,  or  malevolent  beings  created 
by  Angr6mainyus,  the  spirit  of  evil.     Tistrya,  the 
genius  of  the  star  Sirius,  therefore  descends  to  earth 
by  his  command,  and,  assuming  a  man's  form,  causes 
it  to  rain  for  ten  days.     The  waters  cover  the  earth, 
and  all  the  malevolent  creatures  are  drowned.     A 
violent  wind  dries  the  earth ;  but  there  remain  in  it 
some  germs  of  these  creatures  of  the  evil  spirit,  who 
may  reappear.     Tistrya  descends   again,  under  the 
form  of  a  white  horse,  and  produces  a  second  deluge 
by  making  it  rain  ten  days  longer.     To  keep  him 
from  accomplishing  his  work,  the  demon  Apaosha 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  black  horse,  and  comes 
to  fight  against  him;  but  he  is  struck  by  a  thun- 
derbolt by  Ahuramazda,  together  with  the  demon 
^pendjaghra,  who  has  come  to  his  assistance.     Fi- 
nally, to  complete  the  destruction,  Tistrya,  this  time 
in  the  form  of  a  bull,  causes  it  to  rain  ten  days  more ; 
thus  bringing  about  a  third  deluge,  following  upon 
which  the  waters  divide,  making  the  four  great  and 
the  twenty-three  small  seas.    All  this  refers  to  a  oos- 
mogonic  act  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.     The 
Khrafytras,  from  whose  presence  Tistryu  undertakes 
to  purify  the  earth,  are  vicious  and  venomous  ani- 
mals of  Angr6mainyus'  creation,  such  as  scorpions, 
lizards,  toads,  serpents,  rats,  etc.,  whose  destruction 

(*)  See  especially  Yesht^  viii.  13  et  seq. ;    Vendidtldf  xix.  189. 
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the  devoted  Mazdseans  consider  it  their  duty  to 
complete  in  the  present  world.  There  is  no  con- 
nection in  such  a  tale  as  this  with  mankind,  or  a 
punishment  for  their  sins.  If  it  were  absolutely 
desired  to  look  for  a  parallel  in  the  Bible  for  this 
first  rain  which  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  at 
the  same  time  exterminating  the  noxious  animals 
with  which  it  was  infested,  and  putting  the  soil  in  a 
condition  to  bring  forth  an  abundant  vegetation,  the 
account  of  tlie  Deluge  would  not  be  the  place  to  turn 
to,  but  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  Greeks  had  two  principal  legends,  differing 
from  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  cataclysm  which 
destroyed  primitive  man.  The  first  was  connected 
with  the  name  of  Ogyges,  the  most  ancient  king  of 
Boeotia,(^)  or  Attica,(^)  an  entirely  mythical  person- 
age, who  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages;(^  his  very 
name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  word  used  primi- 
tively to  designate  the  deluge  in  the  Aryan  idioms, 
in  Sanskrit  dugha,{^)  It  was  related  that  in  his  time 
all  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  deluge,  whose 

(1)  Pausan.,  ix.  6,  1 ;  Schol.  <id  Apollon.  Rhod.,  Argonaut,^  III., 
T.  1177;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  OoMondr.,  v.  1206;  Varr.,  Be  re 
ruft,,  iii.  1. 

(>)  See  Ottfr.  Miiller,  Orchomenotf  p.  128  et  seq. 

(s)  On  Ogyges,  his  deluge  and  the  idea  of  immense  antiquity 
connected  with  his  name,  see  Welcker,  Oritchische  OcUterUhre, 
vol.  I.,  p.  775  et  seq. 

(*)  Windischmann,  Unagen  der  ariscken  Voelker ;  Pott,  Zeit" 
achrijl  far  vergleichendet  Sprach/orsckung,  vol.  V.,  p.  262;  see/ 
nevertheless,  the  objections  of  A.  Euhn,  same  journal,  vol.  lY.^ 
p.  89 ;  Pictet,  Lea  origines  indo-europ^ennes,  vol.  II.,  p.  629. 
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waters  rose  up  to  heaven,  and  from  which  he  escaped 
in  a  vessel  with  some  companions.(^) 

The  second  tradition  is  the  Thessalian  legend  of 
Deucalion.  Zeus  having  resolved  to  destroy  the 
men  of  the  bronze  age,  whose  crimes  have  excited  his 
anger,  Deucalion,  following  the  advice  of  his  father, 
Prometheus,  builds  a  chest,  in  which  he  takes  refuge 
with  his  wife,  Pyrrha.  The  deluge  comes  on;  the 
chest  floats  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  during  nine 
days  and  nine  nights,  and  is  at  last  deposited  by  the 
waters  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  issue  forth,  oflFer  a  sacrifice,  and  repeople  the 
world,  according  to  the  command  of  Zeus,  by  throw- 
ing behind  them  "the  bones  of  the  earth,"  or  the 
stones,  which  were  changed  into  men.(^    This  deluge 

(*)  Pausan.,  ix.,  5,  1 ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.,  iii.,  ▼.  1177; 
Serv.  ad  Virgil.,  Eclog.^  vi.,  v.  41. 

(2)  Strab.,  ix.,  p.  442 ;  Pindar,  Olymp.j  ix.,  ▼.  64  et  eeq. ; 
ApoUoD.  Rhod.,  iii.,  v.  1085  et  seq. ;  Pausan.,  i.,  40,  1 ;  x.,  6,  2  ; 
Apollodor.,  i.,  7,  2;  Pseudo-Lucian.,  De  Dea  Syr,^\2\  Ovid, 
Metainorph,^  i.,  v.  260-415. 

According  to  Hellanicos,  it  was  on  Othrjs,  and  not  on  Par- 
nassus, that  the  chest  of  Deucalion  rested  (Ap.  Schol.  ad  Pindar., 
Olymp,,  ix.,  v.  64),  and  it  would  then  have  been  there  that  the  hero 
founded  a  city  and  a  temple.  The  Locrians  designated  Opontus 
(Pindar,  Olyrnp.y  ix.,  v.  62  et  seq.),  or  Cynos  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  426), 
as  the  place  of  his  disembarkation  and  abode  after  the  deluge. 
The  Athenians  imagined  that  Deucalion  came  from  Lycorea,  on 
Parnassus,  to  their  city,  and  that  Amphictyon  (the  successor  of 
Cranaos,  under  whom  the  deluge  took  place)  was  hia  son  (Jtfarm. 
Par.,  g6;  Apollodor.,  i.,  7,  2).  At  Argos  they  pointed  out  the 
mountain  top  where  Deucalion  left  his  chest,  and  erected  an  altar 
to  Zeus  Aphesios  [Ehfm.  Ma{pi.,  v.  'A0^(Tfof).  The  Sicilians 
thought  Etna  to  be  the  mountain  on  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
were  rescued  from  the  Deluge  (Nigid.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Germanio. 
Caes.,  Arat.y  v.  283). 
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of  Deucalion  has  more  the  character  of  an  universal 
deluge  than  any  other  in  Greek  tradition.  Many 
authors  say  that  it  extended  over  all  the  earth,  and 
that  the  entire  human  race  perished.(*)  The  memory 
of  this  event  was  celebrated  at  Athens  by  a  ceremony 
called  Hydrophoria,{^)  intended  also  to  pacify  the 
manes  of  those  who  had  died  during  the  cataclysm, 
having  so  close  an  analogy  with  the  ceremony  in  use 
at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  in  it  a 
Syro-Phoenician  importation  and  the  result  of  an 
assimilation  established  from  a  remote  antiquity  be- 
tween the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  the  deluge  of 
Hasisatra,  as  proved  likewise  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise  On  the  Syrian  Oodde8s.(^)  Near  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  a  fissure  in  the  earth  was 
exhibited  only  one  cubit  in  length,  through  which  it 
was  said  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  ground.(*)    Thither  each  year,  on  the  third 

We  also  hear  of  a  Cretan  Deucalion,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae 
(Orfyw.,  T,  V.  180;  Apollodor..  iii.,  1,  2  and  8;  Pherecyd.  cgp. 
Schol.  €ul  ApoUon.  Rhod.,  Argonaut. ^  iii.,  v.  1086).  But  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  a  diluvian  tradition  is  connected  with  his 
name. 

(»)  Nonn.,  Dionys,,  Ti.,  ▼.  867  et  seq.;  Lucian.,  De  Baltat,,  89; 
Timo^  8;  Pseudo-Luoian.,  De  Dta  Syr,y  12;  Steph.  Byz.,  t. 
^\k&viov\  Virgil,  Georg.y  i.,  v.  61  et  seq.;  Hygin.,  Fab.^  162; 
Serv.  orf  Virgil.,  Edoj.^  vi.,  ▼.  41. 

(»)  See  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  OoUetdierutl.  Alterthumer,  {  68,  22; 
August  Mommsen,  Heortologiey  Antiquaruehe  Untertuchungen  uher 
die  StadtUehen  Feste  der  Athener^  p.  865. 

(*)  It  is  owing  to  this  assimilation  again  that  Plutarch  {De 
eolert.  anim.y  18,  p.  87,  ed.  Reiske)  speaks  of  the  dove  sent  by 
Deucalion  to  see  if  the  deluge  had  ceased,  a  circumstance  not 
referred  to  in  any  Greek  mythology. 

(<)  Pausan.,  i.,  18,  7. 
28 
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clay  of  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria,  a  day  of 
mournings  dedicated  to  the  dead,(^)  that  is  to  say,  the 
13th  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion,  toward  the 
banning  of  March,(^  persons  came  to  pour  water 
into  the  chasm,(^)  as  at  Bambyce,  besides  flour  min- 
gled with  honey,(^)  after  the  manner  of  the  Athenians 
at  their  funeral  sacrifices,  who  poured  this  mixture 
into  a  trench  dug  to  the  westward  of  the  tomb.(*) 

Others,  however,  limited  the  extent  of  Deucalion's 
deluge  to  Greece.(*^  They  even  said  that  this  catas- 
trophe had  destroyed  only  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country ,(^)  and  that  many  persons  had 
been  able  to  save  their  lives  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains.(*)  Thus  the  l^end  of  Delphi  relates  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  following  the  wolves  in 
their  flight,  took  refuge  in  a  grotto  on  the  summit  of 
Parnassus,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Lycorea,(') 
the  foundation  of  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tributed by  the  Chronicle  of  Paros  to  Deucalion, 
after  he  had  produced  a  new  race  of  men.(***)  The 
idea  that  there  were  various  individuals  simultane- 
ously rescued  at  various  points  was  necessarily  sug- 

(^)  On  the  different  rites  which  filled  this  day,  see  A.  Momm- 
sen.  Ueortologie,  pp.  8C4-369. 

(>)  PlutAPch,  SulL,  14.  (»)  Etym.  Magn,,  v.  *rSpo<^6pta. 

{*}  Pausan.,  i.,  18,  7. 

(6)  Clidem.  ap,  Athen.,  x.,  p.  409 ;  Chr.  Petersen,  in  the  Phil- 
ologun^  Sitpplem,  i.,  p.  178;  cf.  Homer,  Odyas.y  K,  ▼.  517. 

(•)  ApoUodor.,  i.,  7,  8;    Pausan.,  v.,  8,  1 ;  Conon,  Narrat,y  27. 

(T)  Justin.,  ii.,  6. 

(•)  Plat.,  De  leg,,  iii.,  p.  677;  Apollodop.,  /.  c 

(•)  Pausan.,  x.,  6,  2. 

(W)  See  Ottfr.  Muller,  Die  Doner,  vol.  I.,  p.  212. 
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gested  to  later  mythographers  by  the  desire  to  recon- 
cile the  different  local  legends  in  quite  a  number 
of  places  in  Greece,  where  another  than  Deucalion 
was  named  as  the  hero  saved  from  the  deluge.(*) 
One  of  these  was  M^aros,  the  eponym  of  the  city 
of  Megara,  son  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  Sithnide 
nymphs,  who,  warned  of  the  Deluge  that  was  immi- 
nent by  the  cries  of  the  cranes,  sought  refuge  on 
Mount  Greranion.(^  Another  was  the  Thessalian 
Cerambos,  who,  it  was  said,  was  enabled  to  escape 
the  deluge  by  rising  into  the  air,  by  means  of  wings 
given  him  by  the  nymphs  ;(*)  and  still  another, 
Perirrhoos,  son  of  Aiolos,  whom  Zeus  Naios  pre- 
served from  the  cataclysm  at  Dodona.(*)  On  the 
island  of  Cos,  the  people  held  that  Merops,  son  of 
Hyas,  was  the  hero  saved  from  the  deluge,  and  that 
he  gathered  under  his  rule  in  their  island  the  rem- 
nants of  mankind  preserved  with  him.(*)  In  the 
tradition  of  Rhodes  only  the  Telchines(*)  escape  the 
deluge,  and  in  Crete  lasion.(^)  In  Samothracia  the 
part  of  hero  saved  from  the  deluge  was  attributed  to 
Saon,(^  said  to  be  the  son  of  Zeus  or  of  Hermes ;(') 

(1)  See  Gerhard,  Griech,  Mythologicy  {  639,  2. 

(«)  Pausan.,  i.,  40,  1. 

(')  Ovid,  Melamorph.,  yii.,  v.  854  et  eeq. 

(*)  Bekker,  Anecdoct.  graec,  vol.  I.,  p.  283. — For  Aristotle 
(MeUorol.f  i.,  14),  Deucalion's  deluge  was  localized  in  Thessaly, 
the  country  of  Dodona  and  the  basin  of  i  he  Acheloos^ 

(6)  Schol.  ad  Iliad.,  A,  v.  250,  («)  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  5G. 

(T)  Schol.  ad  Odt/ss.j  E,  v.  125. 

(')  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  48  ;  see  Ottfr.  Miiller,  Orehomenoa,  pp.  65  and 
157 ;  Elausen,  ^neat  und  cUe  Penaien,  vol.  I.,  p.  363  et  seq. 

(•)  Festus  (v.  Salioa)  compares  Saon  with  the  Salios  of 
Mantinea. 
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he  seems  to  be  simply  an  heroic  form  of  the  Hermes 
Saos,(*)  or  S6cos,(')  the  object  of  a  particular  cult  on 
the  island^  and  the  god  in  whom  Philippe  Berger 
has  correctly  recognized  a  Phoenician  importation, 
the  Kena'anite  Sakun,  identified  elsewhere  with 
Hermes.^*)  Dardanos,  who  is  made  to  reach  Samo- 
thracia  immediately  after  these  events,(*)  comes  from 
Arcadia,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  deluge.(*) 

In  all  these  Greek  accounts  of  the  deluge  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  cataclysm 
by  which  all  mankind  were  destroyed,  and  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Aryan  nations,  is  confused,  as 
Knobel  has  correctly  perceived,(*)  with  the  more  or 
less  distinct  recollections  of  local  catastrophes,  occa- 
sioned by  extraordinary  overflowings  of  the  banks 
of  lakes  or  rivers  by  the  rupture  of  the  natural 
embankments  of  certain  lakes,  by  the  depression  of 
portions  of  the  sea-coast,  by  tidal  waves  following 
upon  earthquakes,  or  upon  partial  upheavals  of  the 
ocean-bed.  f)    We  note  events  of  this  character  fre- 

(*)  See  Welcker,  Di€  jEschyl,  TrilogU,  p.  217. 

(«)  Iliad,  Y,  V.  72 ;  Suid.,  t,  v. 

(*)  See  in  the  Oazette  archSologiqtu,  for  1880  [pp.  18-31],  the 
fourth  memoire  of  Philippe  Berger  on  the  Carthaginian  Triad 
(La  Triade  CarthaginoUe), 

(*)  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  48;  Dionys.  Halicam.,  AnUq.  rom,,  i.,  61 ; 
Serv.  arf  Virgil,  jEneid,  iii.,  v.  167. 

(s)  Dionys.  Halicam.,  /.  c. ;  see  Klausen,  JEnea»  und  die 
Penaten,  p.  876  et  seq.,  and  p.  388. 

(•)  Die  Omens,  2d  Ed.,  p.  78  et  eeq.  [3d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p. 
143  et  seq.     Tr.  ] 

(»)  Strabo,  I.,  pp.  5tand  64. 
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quently  occurring  in  Greece/*)  in  the  district  located 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  near  Pelusium  and 
Mount  Casio8,(')  and  likewise  in  the  Cimbrian 
Chersonese.^  The  Greeks  related  that  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  their  country  had  experienced  several 
of  these  catastrophes  ;(*)  l8tros(*)  claimed  four  great 
ones,  one  of  which  liad  opened  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  carrying  the  waters 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  into  the  ^gean  Sea  and 
submerging  the  neighboring  islands  and  coast8.(^) 
This  undoubtedly  was  the  Samothracian  deluge, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
succeeded  in  escaping  did  so  only  by  climbing  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  rising  there; 
afterwards,  in  gratitude  for  their  preservation,  they 
consecrated  the  entire  island  by  encircling  its  shores 
with  a  girdle  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  gods.(^)  In 
the  same  way,  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  recollection  of  an 
extraordinary  rise  in  Lake  Copals,  inundating  the 

(1)  Thucyd.,  III.,  89 ;  Diod.  Sic,  XII.,  69,  and  XV.,  48 ;  Strab., 
VIII.,  p.  884  et  seq. 

(«)  Strab.,  XVI.,  p.  768. 

(»)  Posidon.  ap,  Strab.,  II.,  p.  102 ;  VII.,  p.  292  et  seq. ;  Flor., 
III.,  8. 

(*)  Plato,  CWY.,  111. 

(S)  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg,,  ▼.  618. 

(«)  Strat.  ap,  Strab.,  I.,  p.  61 ;  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  II.,  206 ;  Val. 
Flacc,  II.,  ▼.  617  et  seq. ;  cf.  Herod.,  VII.,  6. 

The  rupture  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily, 
was  ascribed  to  a  convulsion  of  the  same  character:  Diod.  Sic, 
IV.,  86;  Dionys.,  Perieg.,  ▼.  478. 

(T)  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  47;  cf.  Tit.  Liv.,  xlv.,  6;  Juven.,  III.,  ▼. 
144. 
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whole  of  the  great  Boeotian  valley,(^)  a  recollection 
afterwards  exaggerated  by  the  legend,  as  is  always 
the  case,  especially  by  connecting  with  this  local 
disaster  features  belonging  to  the  popular  stories 
about  the  primitive  deluge,  which  happened  before 
the  dispersion  and  separation  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  races,  Semitic  and  Aryan.  It  is  also  probable 
that  some  event  that  took  place  in  Thessaly,  or 
rather  in  the  region  of  the  Parnassus,(^  determined 
the  localization  of  the  legend  of  Deucalion,  which 
nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  continues  to 
preserve  a  more  universal  character  than  the  others, 
whether  the  deluge  be  considered  as  extending  over 
the  whole  earth  or  only  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Howsoever  it  be,  the  diflFerent  accounts  were  re- 
conciled by  admitting  three  successive  deluges,  that 
of  Ogyges,  that  of  Deucalion,  and  that  of  Darda- 
nos.(*)  Greneral  opinion  fixed  the  deluge  of  Ogyges 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  three,(*)  and  chronogra- 
phers  placed  it  at  600  years,(*)  or  about  250  years,(*) 

(J)  Fr6rei,  Mem,  de  VAcad,  des  inscrycftioiu,  Ist  series,  toI. 
XXIII.,  p.  139  et  seq. ;  Ottfr.  Miiller,  Orchomenos^  p.  25;  Maury, 
article  DSluge^  in  the  EncydopSdie  NouveUe ;  Histoire  des  rtUgions 
dela  Orhee,  vol.  I.,  p.  8S. 

(')  Forcbammer,  AnnaUs  de  Flfutitut  arcMologiqtAey  vol.  X.,  p. 
284  et  seq. 

{»)  Nonn.  Dionys,,  III.,  ▼.  204  et  seq. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat.,  TVm.,  p. 
22,  ed.  Stephan. 

(*)  Jul.  African.  (q>.  Euseb.,  Prmpar,  evangel  ^  X.,  10;  Qem. 
Alex.,  Stromal.^  I.,  p.  320  et  seq.,  ed.  Sylbupg ;  Nonn.,  /.  c;  Serv. 
ffrf  Virgil,  Echg.,  VI.,  v.  41. 

(6)  Solin.,  XI.,  18. 

(•)  Euseb.,  Ckron,  Armen.,  pp.  273  and  281,  ed.  Mai ;  SjnoeU., 
pp.  131,  280  et  seq.,  290,  edit,  of  Bonn. 
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before  Deucalion's.  But  this  chronology  was  far  from 
being  universally  accepted,  and  the  people  of  Samo- 
thracia  held  that  their  deluge  had  preceded  all  the 
otheT8.(')  The  Christian  chronographers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  like  Julius  Africanus  and  Euse- 
bius,  adopted  the  dates  of  Hellenic  chronographers 
for  the  deluges  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  inscribing 
them  upon  their  tablets  as  separate  events  from  the 
Mosaic  Deluge,  which  they  believe  to  have  happened 
a  thousand  years  before  that  of  Ogyges.(') 

In  Phrygia,  as  in  Greece,  the  tradition  of  the 
deluge  was  a  national  one.  The  town  of  Apamea 
derived  its  cognomen  of  KibdtoSy  or  "ark,"  there- 
from, and  claimed  to  be  the  place  where  the  ark  had 
rested.O  Iconion  also  advanced  the  same  preten- 
8ions,(^)  and  in  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  Milyas,  in  Armenia,  exhibited  the  ruins 
of  the  ark  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  called  Bari8,(*) 
to  the  pilgrims  on  Arftr&t  during  the  early  Christian 
centuries,(*)  very  much  as  Berossus  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  persons  visited  the  fragments  of  I^asisatra's 
vessel  on  the  Grordysean  Mountains. 

(1)  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  47. 

(*)  Euseb.,  Chron.  Armen.,  pp.  265  and  273,  ed.  Mai. 

C)  Orae.  Sibyll.,  L,  v.  261  et  seq. ;  Cedren.,  HUtor.  C(mpend.f 
II.,  p.  10,  ed.  of  Paris ;  see  Ewald,  Jdhrhucher  der  hibUtchen  Wis- 
^sentehafty  1868-4  [vol.  VI.],  pp.  1  and  19. 

On  the  name  Kib6to$y  borne  by  the  town  of  Apamea :  Strabo, 
XII..  p.  676;  Ptol.  v.,  2,  26;  PHny,  HuL  Nat.,  V.,  29. 

(*)  Steph.  By2.,  v.  'Ik6viov, 

(ft)  Nicol.  Damaso.  ap.  Joseph.,  Antiq,  Jud.,  I.,  8,  6. 

(•)  St.  John  Chrysostom,  De  perfectioru  carit.,  vol.  VI.,  p.  860, 
ed.  Gaume. 
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During  the  second  and  third  oenturies  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  consequence  of  the  syncretic  infil- 
tration of  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions^  which 
permeated  even  the  minds  of  those  yet  remaining  in 
pap^nism,  the  sacerdotal  authorities  of  the  Phrygian 
Apamea  caused  some  coins  to  be  struck  off,  having 
for  emblem  an  open  ark,  in  which  were  the  patri- 
arch rescued  from  the  Deluge  and  his  wife,  receiving 
the  dove,  which  bears  the  olive  branch,  and  on  the 
obverse  the  same  two  individuals,  after  having  left 
the  ark  to  take  possession  of  the  earth.(*)  On  the 
ark  is  inscribed  the  name  NQEy  the  very  form  under 
which  the  name  of  Ndah  is  presented  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Septuagint.  Thus, 
at  this  epoch,  the  pagan  priesthood  of  the  Phrygian 
city  had  adopted  the  Biblical  narrative,  even  to  the 
names,  and  grafted  it  upon  the  ancient  indigenous 
tradition.  The  story  was  also  told  of  a  holy  man 
named  Annacos,(^)  who  had  reigned  a  little  before 
the  Deluge,  which  he  predicted,  occupying  the  throne 
more  than  300  years;  evidently  a  reproduction  of 
the  Han6k  of  the  Bible,  with  his  365  years  of  life 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord.(^) 

As  for  the  Celtic  family  of  nations,  we  find  in  the 

(1)  Eokhel,  Doctrina  numorum  veterumt  vol.  III.,  pp.  184-189; 
Ch.  Lenormant,  in  MHanget  d' areh^oloffie  of  tbe  Rev.  Fathers 
Martin  and  Cahier,  vol.  III.,  p.  199  et  seq. ;  Madden,  Numismatic 
CkronicUt  1866,  pp.  173-219;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Le  Monnaie  dans 
FantiquiU,  vol.  III.,  p.  123  et  seq. 

(')  Steph.  Byz.,  ▼.  'IkSviop.  Suidas  gives  the  name  the  form 
of  Nannacos:  v.  Ndtn^axoc. 

(^)  Buttman  was  the  first  to  recognize  this  faati  MyihologuSf 
▼ol.  I.,  p.  176  et  seq. 
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bardic  poetry  of  the  Cymris,  in  Wales,  a  tradition  of 
the  deluge  which,  notwithstanding  the  recent  date 
of  its  redaction,  summarized  under  a  concise  form 
called  the  Tnads,  is  in  its  turn  deserving  of  our 
attention.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  legend  is  local- 
ized in  the  country  itself,  and  the  deluge  is  one  of 
three  terrible  catastrophes  on  the  island  of  Prydain, 
or  Britain,  the  other  two  being  a  devastation  by 
fire  and  a  disastrous  drought.  "The  first  of  these 
events,"  it  is  said,  "  was  the  eruption  of  Llyn-Ilion, 
or  ^  Lake  of  the  Waves,'  and  the  overwhelming  of  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  by  an  inundation  [boAJodd), 
in  which  all  mankind  were  drowned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dwyfan  and  Dwyfach,  who  were  rescued  in 
a  ship  without  rigging,  and  by  these  two  the  isle  of 
Prydain  was  repeopled.'V)  "  Although  the  lyiadSy 
under  their  present  form,  date  back  only  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,"  says  Pictet,(^ 
"some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  very 
old  traditions,  and  in  the  one  in  question  nothing 
points  to  its  having  been  borrowed  from  Genems. 
This  is  perhaps  not  equally  true  of  another  Triadj(^) 
wherein  a  vessel  called  Nefydd-Naf-Neifion  is  re- 
ferred to,  carrying  a  pair  of  every  kind  of  living 
creatures,  when  Lake  Llyn-Ilion  broke  its  bounds; 
this  vessel  bearing  too  close  a  resemblance  to  Noe's 
ark.  The  name  itself  of  the  patriarch  may  have 
suggested  this  obscure  triple  epithet,  formed  evi- 
dently, however,  upon  the  principle  of  Cymric  alli- 

{})  Myvyrian  Archeology  of  Wales^  vol.  II.,  p.  59,  Triad  18. 

(•)  Z^  originea  mdo-ewropimnea^  vol.  II.,  p.  619. 

(•)  Myvyrian  Archseoloyy  of  Wales,  vol.  II.,  p.  71,  THad  97. 
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teration.  In  the  same  Triad  figures  the  very  enig- 
matical history  of  the  horned  oxen  (ycliain  bannog) 
of  Hu,  the  powerful,  which  drew  the  Avanc  (beaver 
or  crocodile?)  from  the  Llyn-Ilion,80  that  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  lake  should  cease.  The  solution  of  these 
enigmas  can  hardly  be  expected,  unless  we  succeed 
in  reducing  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of  the  bardic 
monuments  of  medi»val  Wales;  though,  meanwhile, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  Cymris  having  an 
indigenous  tradition  of  the  deluge." 

A  vestige  of  the  same  tradition  is  likewise  found 
in  the  Scandinavian  Edda^i^)  in  combination,  how- 
ever, with  a  cosmogonic  myth.  The  three  sons  of 
Borr,  Othin,  Wili  and  We,  grandsons  of  Buri,  the 
first  man,  slay  Ymir,  the  father  of  the  Hrimthursar, 
or  ice-giants,  and  use  his  corpse  for  constructing  the 
world.  The  blood  flows  from  his  wounds  in  such 
abundance  that  the  whole  race  of  giants  is  drowned 
in  it,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bergelmir,  who  is 
saved  in  a  boat  with  his  wife,  and  who  reproduces 
the  exterminated  race.  Pictet  again  remarks  :(*) 
"  It  may  be  perceived  that  this  myth  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  universal  tradition,  except  in  its  final 
incidents,  which,  however,  suffice  to  connect  it  with 
the  common  source.'^ 

The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  their  lan- 
guage has  deviated  less  than  any  other  from  its 
Aryan  original.     They  possesss  a   l^end  of   the 

(I)   Vafthrudniwial,  str.  29. 

O  Le9  origines  mdo'europiennes,  vol.  II.,  p.  620. 
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deluge,  the  basis  of  which  appears  to  be  ancient, 
although  it  has  assumed  the  naive  oharacter  of  a 
popular  tale,  and  it  is  likely  that  certain  details  may 
have  been  borrowed  .from  Genesis  at  the  time  of  the 
first  preaching  of  the  missionaries  of  Christianity. 
According  to  this  legend,(^)  the  god  Pramzimas, 
seeing  the  earth  to  be  full  of  disorder,  sends  two 
giants,  Wandu  and  Wdjas,  the  water  and  the  wind, 
to  ravage  it.  They  devastate  everything  in  their 
fury,  and  only  a  few  men  escape  upon  a  mountain- 
top.  At  this  juncture,  Pramzimas,  who  is  in  the 
act  of  eating  celestial  nuts,  is  touched  with  com- 
passion and  drops  a  shell  near  the  mountain,  and  in 
it  the  men  take  refuge,  and  the  giants  respect  this 
shelter.  Escaped  the  disaster,  they  afterwards  dis- 
perse, and  a  single  very  aged  couple  remain  in  that 
country  alone,  miserable,  because  they  have  no  chil- 
dren. Pramzimas,  to  comfort  them,  sends  them  his 
rainbow  and  counsels  them  "to  jump  over  the  bones 
of  the  earth,"  thus  curiously  suggesting  the  oracle 
received  by  Deucalion.  The  two  old  married  people 
jump  nine  times,  and  the  result  is  nine  pairs,  who 
become  the  ancestors  of  the  nine  Lithuanian  tribes. 

While  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  among  the  l^ndary  memories 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  monu- 
ments and  original  texts  of  Egypt,  with  all  their 
cosmogonic  speculations,  do  not  afford  a  single,  even 
remote  allusion  to  such  a  cataclysm.  When  the 
Greeks  told  the  story  of  Deucalion^s  deluge  to  the 

(^)  Hanusch,  Slawucher  Myihw,  p.  284,  according  to  Narbuit ; 
Pi«tet,  Let  originet  indo-europ^enne$f  vol.  II.,  p.  620. 
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Egyptian  priesta,  they  were  informed  that  the  vallej 
of  the  Nile  had  been  preserved  from  that  calamity ,(*) 
as  well  as  from  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  Phae- 
thon;(^  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Hellenes  were  childish  in  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  this  event,  for  there  had  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  analogoas  local  catastrophes.(*)  According  to 
a  passage  of  Manetho,(*)  on  which,  however,  there 
rests  a  strong  suspicion  of  textual  interpolation, 
Thoth,  or  Hermes  Trismegistus,  had  himself,  before 
the  cataclysm,  inscribed  the  first  principles  of  science 
on  stelas,  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  in  the 
sacred  language.  After  the  cataclysm,  the  second 
Thoth  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  the  contents 
of  these  stelas.  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the 
deluge  coming  from  an  Egyptian  source;  Manetho 
himself  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  again  in  any 
part  of  his  DynastieSy  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  this 
being  his  only  perfectly  authentic  work.  The  silence 
of  all  the  other  myths  of  the  Pharaonic  religion 
regarding  this  same  l^nd  makes  it  most  probable 
that  this  account  is  simply  a  foreign  tradition,  re- 
cently introduced,  and  doubtless  of  an  Asiatic  and 
Chaldaean  origin.  Says  Maury :(*)  "The  Seriadic 
country,  where  the  passage  in  question  locates  the 
hieroglyphic  columns,  could  not  well  have  been  other 
than  Chaldflea.  This  tradition,  though  unknown  to 
the  Bible,  had  a  place  in  the  popular  l^nd  of  the 
Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  this 

(1)  Diod.  Sic,  I.,  10.         (»)  Plat.,  Tim,,  p.  22,  ed.  Stephan. 
(»)  Plat,  Tim.,  p.  28.         (*)  Ap.  SynceU.,  p.  40. 
(*)  Article  Diluge  in  the  Eneydopidie  nouvellt. 
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circumstance  confirming  our  supposition,  as  the  He- 
brews must  have  become  familiar  with  it  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  Josephu8(*)  tells  us  that  the 
Patriarch  Sh^th,  foreseeing  the  double  destruction 
by  fire  and  water  predicted  by  Ad^m,  in  order  that 
the  wisdom  and  science  of  astronomy  should  not 
perish,  set  up  two  columns,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of 
stone,  engraving  upon  them  this  knowledge,  and  that 
they  still  exist  in  the  Seriadic  country/*  This  story 
Is  evidently  only  a  variation  of  the  ChaldsBan  account 
of  the  tablets  of  terra-cotta,  bearing  the  divine  rev- 
elations and  first  principles  of  all  the  sciences,  which 
^asisatra  was  commanded  by  fia  to  bury  befoi'e  the 
deluge  "in  the  city  of  the  Sun,  Sippara,''  as  given 
a  little  above  in  the  extracts  from  Berossus.(*) 

These  stories  of  tablets,  which  contained  the 
statement  of  the  divine  mysteries  and  the  narrative 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  were  buried  by 
the  kings  of  the  primitive  ages  that  they  might 
be  preserved  from  all  chance  of  destruction,  and 
discovered  by  the  men  of  later  ages,  occupied  an 
important  place  among  the  popular  fables  of  the 
Chaldaeo-Babylonians.  It  is  thus  that  the  mutilated 
document  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the  frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  the  first  monstrous  generations 
of  men  with  birds'  heads,  sprung  from  the  womb  of 
chaos,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Kuti  (Cutha),(*)  is 

(»)  Antiq,  Jud,,  I.,  2,  3. 

(')  Fr.  Lenormant,  Essen  de  commentaire  des  fragments  de  Birose^ 
p.  276. 

(»)  G.  Smith,  Chaldsean  Account  of  Qenms,  pp.  102-106.  [R«v 
Ed.,  pp.  92-96.    Tb.] 
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given  as  the  copy  of  a  tablet  written  by  a  king  of  the 
mythical  generations,  who  is  said  to  have  buried  it  in 
the  foundation  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Nergal.  This 
fabulous  nionarch  is  reputed  to  have  finished  his  ac- 
count with  these  words:  "O  thou,  king,  viceroy, 
prince,  or  whosoever  thou  mayest  be, — whom  the  di- 
vinity shall  call  and  who  shalt  govern  the  kingdom, — 
who  shalt  rebuild  this  temple,  I  write  this  for  thee; — 
in  the  city  of  Kuti,  in  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
of  the  god  who  manifests  himself  in  valor, — of  the 
sanctuary  of  Nergal,  I  leave  this  for  thee. — See  this 
tablet  and — listen  to  the  words  of  this  tablet; — be  not 
rebellious,  be  not  wanting  in  any  respect, — be  not  over- 
come with  fear,  be  not  turned  aside; — then  thy  foun- 
dations will  be  firm, — thou  shalt  be  glorious  in  thy 
works, — thy  fortresses  will  be  strong, — thy  canals  full 
of  water, — thy  treasures,  thy  wheat,  thy  silver, — thy 
furniture,  thy  provisions — and  thy  implements  will 
be  multiplied."  One  of  the  books  of  the  augural 
collection,  of  which  we  have  the  catalogue  in  one  of 
the  tablets  of  the  Palace  Library  of  Nineveh,  com- 
menced with  these  words:  "In  the  midst  of  the  city, 
tablets  of  clay  have  been  placed  in  a  safe  spot,"(^) 
and  it  is  thus  designated  on  the  catalogue. 

The  Egyptians,  however,  admitted  a  destruction 
of  the  first  men  by  the  gods  on  account  of  their 
rebellion  and  their  sins.  This  event  was  related 
in  a  chapter  of  the  sacred  books  of  Tahut,  the 
famous  Hermetic  Books  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
which  was  engraved  upon  the  partition  walls  of  one 

(»)  Omeif,  frucn'p.  of  WeH.  Ana,  vol.  III.,  pi.  62,  3,  obv.,  1.  86- 
Ina  lib  ali  duppi  Ubiili  izzazu. 
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of  the  most  secluded  halls  of  the  mausoleum  of 
King  Seti  I.,  at  Thebes.  The  text  of  it  has  been 
published  and  translated  by  Edouard  Naville.(^) 

The  scene  is  laid  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
god  R4,  the  first  terrestrial  reign,  aocording  to  the 
system  of  the  priests  of  Thebes ;  the  second,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  priests  of  Memphis,  followed  by 
Manetho,  who  placed  the  reign  of  Phta'h  at  the 
beginning  of  things,  before  that  of  BA.  Angered 
by  the  impiety  and  crimes  of  the  men  he  had  made, 
the  god  assembles  the  other  gods  to  hold  a  council 
in  the  greatest  secresy,  ^'so  that  men  may  not  see  it, 
and  that  their  hearts  may  not  fear." 

"Said  by  RJk  to  Nun:(2)  ^Thou,  the  eldest  of  the 
gods,  of  whom  I  am  born,  and  you,  ancient  gods, 
behold  the  men  who  are  bom  of  myself;  they  speak 
words  against  me;  tell  me  what  you  would  do  in 
this  matter;  behold,  I  have  waited,  and  I  have  not 
slain  them  before  having  heard  your  words.' 

"Said  by  the  Majesty  of  Nun:  *My  son  R4, 
greater  god  than  he  who  bath  made  him  and  hath 
created  him,  I  remain  in  great  fear  before  thee ;  thy- 
self shalt  deliberate  in  thyself.' 

"Said  by  the  Majesty  of  Rft:  *Lo,  they  fly  into 
the  country,  and  their  hearts  are  full  of  fear.'  .... 

"Said  by  the  gods:  *May  thy  face  permit  it,  and 
may  these  men  be  smitten  who  plot  wicked  things, 
thy  enemies,  and  may  no  one  [exist  among  them].'  " 

A  goddqgs,  whose  name  has  unfortunately  disap- 

(1)  La  destruction  de8  hommes  par  let  dieuZf  in  the  TVaruactioiu 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology^  vol.  IV.,  pp.  1-19. 
(')  Personification  of  the  primordial  abjss. 
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peared,  but  who  seems  to  be  Tefnut,  identified  with 
Hat'hor  and  Sekhet,  is  then  sent  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  of  destruction.  "  This  goddess  went  forth 
and  slew  the  men  upon  the  earth. — Said  by  the 
Majesty  of  this  god:  *Come  in  peace,  Hat^hor,  thou 
hast  done  [what  has  been  commanded  thee].' — Said 
by  .this  goddess:  *Thou  art  living,  for  I  have  been 
stronger  than  men,  and  my  heart  is  content.' — Said 
by  the  Majesty  of  Rd:  'I  am  living,  for  I  will  rule 
over  them,  [and  I  will  complete]  their  ruin.' — ^And, 
lo,  Sekhet,  during  several  nights,  trampled  their 
blood  under  foot  as  far  as  the  city  of  HA-khnen-eu 
(Heracleopolis)." 

But  the  massacre  being  accomplished,  the  anger 
of  Ra  is  appeased;  he  begins  to  repent  of  what  he 
has  done.  He  is  entirely  calmed  by  a  great  expia- 
tory sacrifice.  Fruits  are  gathered  in  every  part  of 
Egypt;  they  are  pounded  and  mixed  with  human 
blood,  and  7000  jars  full  are  presented  before  the 
god. 

"Behold  the  Majesty  of  R&,  the  King  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  comes  with  the  gods,  after  sailing 
three  days,  to  see  these  vessels  full  of  beverage,  after 
he  had  ordered  the  goddess  to  slay  mankind. — Said 
by  the  Majesty  of  Rd:  *It  is  well,  this:  I  shall  pro- 
tect men  by  reason  of  this.'  Said  by  R4:  ^I  raise 
my  hand  on  this  account,  to  swear  that  I  will  no 
more  slay  men.' 

"The  Majesty  of  Ril,  the  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  gave  orders  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  empty  the  liquid  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
fields  were  completely  filled  with  water,  by  the  will 
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of  this  god.  The  goddess  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  found  the  fields  full  of  water;  her  face  was  joy- 
ous therefor,  and  she  drank  in  abundance,  and  she 
departed  satiated.     She  perceived  no  more  men. 

"Said  by  the  Majesty  of  R4  to  this  goddess: 
'  Come  in  peace,  gracious  goddess.' — And  he  caused 
the  young  priestesses  of  Amu  (the  Libyan  nome)  to 
be  born. — Said  by  the  Majesty  of  Rsl  to  the  goddess : 
'  Libations  shall  be  made  to  him  at  each  of  the  feasts 
of  the  new  year,  under  the  direction  of  my  priest- 
eases.' — Hence  it  comes  that  libations  are  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  priestesses  of  HAt'hor  by  all  men 
even  since  those  ancient  days." 

Nevertheless,  some  men  escaped  the  destruction 
which  R^  had  commanded ;  they  renewed  the  popu- 
lation on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  for  the  solar  god 
who  reigns  over  the  world,  he  feels  himself  old,  sick, 
weary;  he  has  had  enough  of  living  among  men, 
whom  he  r^rets  not  having  completely  exterminated, 
but  whom  he  has  sworn  to  spare  henceforward. 

"  Said  by  the  Majesty  of  BA :  '  There  is  a  sharp 
pain  which  torments  me;  what  is  it  that  hurts  me?' 
Said  by  the  Majesty  of  Rfi, :  *  I  am  alive,  but  my 
heart  is  tired  of  being  with  them  (men),  and  I  have 
nowise  destroyed  them.  That  was  not  a  destruction 
which  I  myself  carried  out.' 

"Said  by  the  gods  who  accompany  him :  'Away 
with  thy  lassitude ;  thou  hast  obtained  all  that  thoi^ 
hast  desired.'  "^ 

The  god  RA  decides,  however,  to  accept  the  help 
of  the  new  race  of  men,  which  is  offered  feim  to  fight 
against  his  enemies;  and  they  engage  In  a  great 
29 
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battle,  whence  they  come  out  victors.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  success,  the  god,  disgusted  with  the  life  on 
earth,  resolves  to  quit  it  forever,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  carried  to  heaven  by  the  goddess  Nut,  under 
the  form  of  a  cow.  There  he  creates  a  place  of  de- 
lights, the  fields  of  Aalu,  the  Elysium  of  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  he  peoples  with  stars.  Entering 
into  rest,  he  assigns  to  the  different  gods  the  govern- 
ment of  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  Shu, 
who  is  to  succeed  him  as  king,  will  administer  the 
afi^rs  of  heaven  with  Nut;  Seb  and  Nun  receive 
the  guardianship  of  the  creatures  of  the  earth  and 
the  water.  Finally,  R&,  as  a  sovereign  voluntarily 
descending  from  his  seat  of  power,  a  genuine  abdi- 
cation, goes  to  make  his  dwelling  with  Tahut,  his 
favorite  son,  to  whom  he  gives  the  direction  of  the 
lower  world. 

Such  is  this  strange  history,  "  in  which,"  as  Na- 
ville  has  well  said,  "  in  the  midst  of  fantastic  and 
often  puerile  inventions,  we  find,  nevertheless,  the 
two  terms  of  existence  as  understood  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  RA  begins  with  the  earth,  and,  passing 
through  heaven,  stops  in  the  region  of  the  deep,  the 
Ament,  in  which  he  seems  to  wish  to  dwell.  This 
is,  then,  a  symbolic  and  religious  representation  of 
life,  which  for  every  Egyptian,  and  above  all  for  a 
conquering  king,  must  begin  and  end  like  the  Sun. 
This  explains  why  this  chapter  should  be  inscribed 
within  a  tomb.'' 

It  is  the  last  part  of  the  narrative,  which  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  summarizing  very  briefly,  with 
its  history  of  the  abdication  of  Rft,  and  of  his  retire- 
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ment,  at  first  into  heaven,  afterwards  into  the  Ament, 
symbolizing  death,  which  must  be  followed  by  a 
resurrection,  in  like  manner  as  the  sun  issues  forth 
again  from  darkness,  that  gives  it  its  whole  interest 
for  the  religious  teaching  about  the  future  state, 
which  is  unfolded  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
walls  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.  For  us,  however,  on 
account  of  the  present  subject  of  study,  the  im- 
portance of  the  record  lies  in  the  episode  with 
which  it  opens,  being  the  destruction  of  primitive 
men  by  the  gods,  of  which  hitherto  no  mention  has 
anywhere  else  been  found.  Although  the  method  of 
destruction  employed  by  R4  against  men  be  alto- 
gether different,  though  he  does  not  work  by  means 
of  a  submersion,  but  by  a  massacre,  his  executioner 
being  the  goddess  Tefnut,  or  Sekhet,  the  lion- 
headed,  Hat'hor's  form  of  terror,  this  account  pre- 
sents in  every  other  respect  a  sufficiently  striking 
analogy  with  that  of  the  Mosaic  or  Chaldaean 
Deluge  to  admit  of  a  comparison,  and  make  it  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  same  tradition  which  in  Egypt 
assumes  a  peculiar  and  excessively  individual  garb. 
On  both  hands,  in  fact,  we  have  the  same  idea  of 
the  corruption  of  mankind  exciting  the  divine  anger; 
this  corruption,  in  either  case,  is  punished  by  the 
extermination  of  mankind,  agreed  upon  in  heaven, 
a  punishment  which  differs  only  in  its  form,  but  from 
which,  whatever  shape  the  tradition  assumes,  only  a 
very  small  number  of  individuals  escape,  from  whom 
a  new  human  race  is  destined  to  issue.  As  a  climax, 
the  destruction  of  men  being  accomplished,  the  celes- 
tial anger  is  entirely  appeased  by  means  of  an  expi- 
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atoiy  sacrifice,  and  a  solemn  compact  is  concladed 
between  the  divinity  and  the  new  human  race,  the 
former  taking  an  oath  never  again  to  destroy  man- 
kind. The  agreement  of  all  these  essential  charac- 
teristics seems  to  me  to  outweigh  the  divergence 
in  the  means  used  to  exterminate  primitive  man. 
And,  furthermore,  it  is  well  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion the  curious  resemblance  of  the  part  assigned 
by  the  Egyptian  narrator  to  RA,  and  the  character 
ascribed  in  the  Epopee  of  Uruk  to  the  god  Bel, 
in  tJasisatra's  deluge.  "The  Egyptians,"  says  the 
Abb6  Vigouroux,(^)  "had  retained  the  tradition  of 
the  destruction  of  mankind;  but  as  an  inundation 
was  for  them  a  synonym  of  prosperity  and  life,  they 
altered  the  primitive  tradition;  die  human  species, 
instead  of  perishing  by  water,  was  otherwise  exter- 
minated, and  the  inundation,  as  a  benefaction  to  the 
Nile  Valley,  became  in  their  eyes  the  sign  of  the 
pacifying  of  RAV  indignation." 

"It  is  a  fact  altogether  worthy  of  notice,"  says 
Maury,(*)  "that  in  America  we  meet  with  traditions 
relating  to  the  deluge  infinitely  more  like  that  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Chaldsean  religion  than  among 
any  nation  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  traditions  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
carried  thither  with  the  migrations  which  undoubt- 
edly were  made  from  Asia  to  North  America  by  way 
of  the  Kurile  or  Aleutian  Islands,  and  which  in  fact 
continue  to  our  day,  because  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
them  to  be  found  among  the  Mongolian  and  Siberian 

(M  La  Bible  ei  let  dicouverUM  modeme*,  2d  Ed.,  vol.  I.,  p.  219. 
(')  Article  DHuge^  in  the  EncyclopidU  nouvelle. 
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tribes  (^)  which  have  been  mingled  with  the  antoch- 

(*)  Nevertheless,  the  deluge  occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
cosmogonic  traditions  of  a  remarkably  original  ebaraeter,  which 
R^guly  collected  among  the  Voguls.  See  Lucien  Adam,  in  the 
Rtnue  de  philologie  et  d^ ethnoffrapMe,  Tol.  I.,  p.  12  et  seq.  The 
event  is  thus  related  : 

"After  seven  years  of  drought,  the  great  woman  said  to  the 
great  man :  '  It  ha*«  rained  elsewhere ;  how  shall  we  save  our- 
selves? The  other  giants  have  assembled  in  a  burgh  to  take 
oonnsel  together.     What  shall  we  do  ? ' 

*'  The  great  man  answered :  '  Let  us  cut  a  poplar  tree  in  half, 
hollow  it  and  make  of  it  two  boats.  We  will  then  twist  a  rope 
five  hundred  fathoms  long  out  of  willow  roots,  and  bury  one  end 
in  the  earth,  and  fasten  the  other  to  the  prows  of  our  boats.  The 
man  who  has  children  shall  go  on  board  the  boat  with  what  be- 
longs to  him,  and  over  them  shall  be  placed  a  covering  made  of 
skins  of  oxen;  victuals  shall  be  prepared  for  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  be  placed  beneath  the  covering.  When  all  is 
done,  we  will  find  room  in  each  boat  for  vessels  filled  with  liquid 
butter.* 

*' After  having  thus  assured  their  own  safety,  the  two  gianta 
traversed  the  villages  and  entreated  the  inhabitants  to  build 
boats  and  twist  ropes.  Some  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it, 
and  to  such  the  giants  gave  the  necessary  instructions.  Others 
preferred  to  seek  a  spot  where  they  could  take  refuge ;  but  they 
sought  in  vain,  and  the  great  man  to  whom  they  applied,  because 
he  was  their  elder,  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  place  of  refuge 
vast  enough  to  be  a  safe  place  for  the  people.  *  Behold  now,'  he 
added,  *we  are  about  to  be  overtaken  by  the  holy  water,  for 
already  for  two  days  past  we  have  heard  the  roar  of  its  waves. 
Let  us  enter  the  boats  without  delay.' 

<*The  earth  was  soon  submerged.  Those  who  had  not  built 
boats  perished  in  the  warm  water,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
to  the  owners  of  boats  whose  rope  was  too  short,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  had  not  supplied  themselves  with  melted  butter,  to 
ease  the  play  of  the  rope  against  the  sides  of  the  boat. 

'*  The  water  began  to  fall  on  the  seventh  day,  and  before  long 
the  survivors  set  font  upon  those  portions  of  the  ground  which 
had  emerged.    But,  alas !  there  were  no  longer  upon  the  surfboe 
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thonous  races  of  the  New  World Undoubt- 
edly certain  nations  of  America,  such  as  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians,  had  already  reached  a  very 
advanced  social  condition  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
quest; but  this  civilization  has  a  character  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  developed  upon 
the  soil  where  it  flourished.  Several  very  simple 
inventions — as,  for  instance,  the  balance  (^) — were 
unknown  to  these  nations,  and  tliis  fact  proves  that 
they  did  not  acquire  their  knowledge  from  India  or 
Japan.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover in  Asia,  in  the  Buddhist  society,  the  beginnings 
of  Mexican  civilization,  have  not  so  far  led  to  any 
satisfactory  issue.  Moreover,  had  Buddhism,  as  seems 
very  doubtful,  penetrated  to  America,  it  could  hardly 
have  brought  with  it  a  myth  which  does  not  appear 
in  its  own  book8.(*)  The  reason  of  the  similarity  of 
the  diluvian  traditions  of  the  New  World  aborigines 

of  the  earth  either  trees  or  plants ;  the  animals  had  perished ;  the 
fishes  even  had  disappeared.  Being  on  the  verge  of  djing  of 
hunger,  men  supplicated  the  great  god  Numi-tarcm  to  create  anew 
fishes,  animals,  trees  and  plants.   And  their  prayer  was  granted." 

A  diluvian  narrative  has  also  been  discovered  among  the  Eleuts 
or  Ralmuks,  whither  it  seems  to  have  penetrated  along  with 
Buddhism  :  Malte-Brun,  Pricis  de  Geographies  book  cxxxvii.  [Ed. 
Huot,  1841.— Ed.  1810-29,  book  Ix.     Tb.] 

(1)  We  might  also  add  the  knowledge  of  an  artificial  light  of 
any  sort  whatever  for  use  during  the  night. 

(')  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  Buddhist  mission- 
aries appear  to  have  introduced  the  diluvian  tradition  of  India 
into  China.  Gutzlaff  ( On  Buddhism  in  China^  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1st  series,  vol.  XVI.,  p.  79  [186&]  )  affirms 
that  he  has  seen  the  chief  episode  represented  in  a  very  fine 
painting  in  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Euan-yin. 
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with  the  Biblical  tradition  still  remains  an  unex- 
plained fact.''  I  am  glad  to  quote  these  words  of  a 
man  whose  erudition  is  immense,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  Catholic 
writers,  and  therefore  will  not  be  suspected  of  having 
allowed  a  preconceived  opinion  to  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  Others,  besides,  no  less  rationalistic 
than  himself,  have  pointed  out  this  same  affinity 
of  the  American  tradition  relating  to  the  deluge 
with  the  Biblical  and  Chaldsean  records.(^) 

The  most  important  of  the  American  legends  of 
the  deluge  are  those  of  Mexico,  because  they  appear 
to  have  existed  in  a  definitely  fixed  form  in  sym- 
bolic and  mnemonic  paintings  before  there  was  any 
contact  between  the  aborigines  and  the  Europeans. 
According  to  these  documents,  the  Ndah  of  the 
Mexican  cataclysm  is  Coxcox,  called  by  certain  tribes 
Teocipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
saved  with  his  wife,  Xochiquetzal,  in  a  bark,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft  of  bald  cypress 
wood  {Cupressm  duiticha).  Certain  paintings  por- 
traying Coxcox's  deluge  have  been  discovered  among 
the  Aztecs,  the  Miztecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs 
and  the  Mechoacanesians.  The  tradition  of  these  last 
especially  presents  a  more  striking  conformity  with 
the  accounts  in  Genesis  and  the  Chaldsean  sources 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  story  as  told  in  tliem 
may  be  given  thus :  Tezpi  embarked  on  a  capacious 

(*)  Kanne,  Biblische  Uniermchungen^  vol.  I.,  p.  48  et  seq, ;  Pust- 
kuchen,  Urgeschiehle^  vol.  I.,  p.  287  et  seq. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Altes 
und  Neiies  Morgmland,  vol.  I.,  p.  33  et  seq. ;  Knobel,  Die  Genesis, 
2d  Ed.,  p.  76.     [But  see  3d  Ed.,  by  Dillmann,  p.  149.    Te.] 
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vessel  with  his  wife,  his  children,  some  animals  and" 
different  kinds  of  grain,  the  preservation  of  which 
was  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  human  species. 
When  the  great  god  Tezcatlipoca  commanded  that 
the  waters  should  retreat,  Tezpi  sent  a  vulture  forth 
from  the  vessel.  The  bird,  which  feeds  on  carrion, 
did  not  return,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  corpses 
strewed  over  the  recently  emerged  land.  Tezpi  sent 
out  other  birds,  among  which  the  humming-bird 
alone  returned,  holding  in  his  beak  a  branch  of 
foliage.  Then  Tezpi,  seeing  that  the  ground  was 
banning  to  be  covered  with  fresh  verdure,  aban- 
doned his  ship  upon  the  mountain  of  Colhuacan.(*) 

The  most  valuable  document  on  the  subject  of  the 
cosmogonic  system  of  the  Mexicans  is  that  designated 
by  the  name  of  Cbdex  Vatioanus^  after  the  Vatican 
Library,  where  it  is  preserved.  It  contains  four  sym- 
bolic pictures,  summing  up  the  four  ages  of  the 
world  preceding  the  present  a^.  They  were  copied 
at  Cholula  from  a  manuscript  anterior  in  date  to  the 
Conquest,  and  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  com- 
mentary by  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  a  Dominican  monk, 
who,  in  1566,  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Cortez,  gave  himself  up  to  the  investigation  of 
aboriginal  tradition,  as  being  a  study  necessary  in 
connection  with  his  labors  as  a  missionary. 

(»)  A.  von  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Oordilihres  et  monuments  de«  peu- 
pUs  indigenes  de  V AmSrique^  vol  II.,  p.  177  et  seq.  [ed.  Paris, 
fol.,  1810,  pp.  226-227 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  1814,  II.,  p.  64  et  seq.  Tr.]  ; 
Clavigero,  Storia  Antica  del  Messico,  vol.  III.,  p.  151  [Eng.  Trans., 
2d  Ed.,  1807,  IT.,  p.  204.  Tb.]  ;  MacCuUoch,  Researches,  Philo^ 
sophiedl  and  Antiquarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  oj 
Americay  p.  262  et  seq. 
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The  first  age  is  marked  thereupon  by  the  figures 
13  X  400  +  6  or  5206,  which  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt understands  as  giving  the  number  of  years  of 
the  period,  and  the  Abb6  Brasseur  de  Boorbourg  as 
the  date  of  its  beginning,  according  to  a  proleptio 
era,  reckoned  backward  from  the  epoch  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  manuscript  This  f^  is  called  ITatonatiithy 
"sun  of  earth."  It  is  that  of  the  giants,  or  Quinames, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Anahuac,  who  were  finally 
destroyed  by  famine. 

The  figures  of  the  second  age  are  12  X  400  +  4  or 
4804,  its  name  being  Tletoruxtmhy  "  sun  of  fire."  It 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  descent  upon  the  earth  of 
Xiuhteuctli,  the  god  of  the  fiery  element.  Human 
beings  are  all  transformed  into  birds,  and  only  thus 
escape  the  conflagration;  nevertheless,  one  human 
pair  find  shelter  in  a  cavern,  and  they  repeople  the 
universe  after  this  calamity. 

The  figures  of  the  third  age,  or  Ehecatonatiuhy 
"sun  of  wind,"  are  10  X  4004- 10  or  4010.  The 
catastrophe  with  which  it  terminates  is  a  terrible 
hurricane,  set  in  motion  by  Quetzalcohuatl,  the  god 
of  the  air.  With  very  few  exceptions,  human  beings 
are  metamorphosed  into  monkeys  during  this  hur- 
ricane. 

Immediately  thereupon  follows  the  fourth  age, 
called  Atonatiuh,  "sun  of  water,"  the  figures  of 
which  are  10  X  400  +  8  or  4008.  It  ends  with  a 
great  inundation,  a  real  deluge.  All  men  are  changed 
into  fishes,  excepting  only  one  individual  and  his 
wife,  who  escape  in  a  boat  made  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  bald  cypress.    The  figurative  picture  represents 
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Matlalcueye,  goddess  of  the  waters  and  companion 
of  TIaloc,  the  god  of  the  rain,  hurling  themselves 
down  toward  the  earth.  Coxcox  and  Xochiquetzal, 
the  two  human  beings  preserved  from  the  disaster, 
appear  seated  upon  a  tree-trunk,  which  floats  upon 
the  waters.(*)  This  deluge  is  represented  as  the  last 
cataclysm  which  has  agitated  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  this  seems  of  serious  import,  and  a  mind  of 
the  order  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  unhesitat- 
ingly recognizes  its  superior  value,  although  Girard 
de  Rialle's  late  verdict  is  to  this  effect  :(^ 

"The  myth  of  the  deluge  has  been  found  to  exist 
in  many  of  the  American  countries,  and  Christian 
authors  have  promptly  discovered  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  Biblical  tradition;  they  have  even  found  traces 
of  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,(^)  in  connection 
with  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula.  We  will  not  waste 
time  in  demonstrating  the  process  of  making  out  of  a 
fish-god,  Coxcox  among  the  Chichimecs,  Teocipactli 
among  the  Aztecs,  and  out  of  a  goddess  of  flowers, 
Xochiquetzal,  the  Mexican  figures  of  N6ah  and  his 
wife,  adding  thereto  the  story  of  the  ark  and  the 
dove.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  all  these  l^ends, 
with  a  Biblical  air  about  them,  were  collected  and 
published  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch  ;(*)  the 

(')  A.  voQ  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordilihrtf,  toI.  I.,  p.  114  [ed. 
Paris,  fol.,  1810,  p.  207  and  pi.  xxvi. ;  Eng.  Trans.,  1814,  II., 
23.  Tr,]  ;  H.  de  Charencey,  Chronologic  de*  tgt9  ou  toleiU,  d^aprhh 
la  mytholoffie  mexicaine,  pp.  22-31. 

(»)  //fl  Myihologie  comparScj  vol.  I.,  p.  352  et  seq. 

(')  We  will  recur  to  this  point  in  chapter  xiv. 

(^)  Published,  yes ;  collected,  no.  The  date  of  Pedro  de  los 
Rios  suffices  to  refute  this  argument. 
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first  chroniclers  —  themselves  needing  to  be  treated 
with  much  reserve  for  all  their  honest  naivete — such 
as  Sahagun,  Mendieta,  Olmos,  etc.,  and  the  Spanish- 
native  writers,  such  as  the  Tezcucan  Ixtlixochit  and 
the  Tlascaltec  Camargo,  do  not  breathe  a  word  of  the 
stories,  which  they  would  not  have  failed  to  publish, 
had  they  existed  in  their  day.  Finally,  in  Bancroft's 
work(*)  may  be  found  a  criticism  of  these  legends, 
due  to  Don  Joe^  Fernando  Ramirez,  curator  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Mexico,  who  demonstrates  with 
incontestable  authority  that  all  these  tales  arose  from 
rash  or  tendency-governed  interpretations  of  ancient 
Mexican  paintings,  representing  nothing  more,  as  he 
believed,  than  episodes  of  the  migration  of  the  Aztecs 
about  the  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  of 
Anahuac." 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  tendency-governed 
disposition  (since  this  ugly  word,  which  is  not  in 
the  French  language,  has  been  used  in  this  connec- 
tion) does  not  apply  to  the  writers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  crushed  beneath  the  epithet  of  ^^  Christian," 
which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  would  greatly 
surprise  some  among  them.  And  this  disposition, 
when  its  object  is  to  attack  the  Bible  at  any  cost,  is 
quite  as  anti-scientific  as  that  which  admits  every 
kind  of  argument  in  uncritical  defense  of  the  Sacred 
Books.(^     Doubtless  the  attributes  of  Xochiquetzal, 

(1)  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  StaUt,  toI.  III.,  p.  68  et  seq. 

(»)  In  criticising  a  little  severely  a  passage  of  Girard  de  Rialle's 
book,  I  do  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  book,  which  is  very 
erudite,  filled  with  curious  and  careftilly  summarixed  fkcts,  and  to 
which  I  owe  much  in  the  compilation  of  this  chapter. 
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or  Macuilxochiquetzal,  as  goddess  of  fertilizing  rain 
and  of  vegetation,  identical  with  Chalcbihuitlicue 
or  Matlalcueye,  are  well  ascertained  faets^  more 
certain  even  than  the  character  of  the  god-fish, 
Coxcox  or  Teocipactli.  But  the  transformation  of 
the  gods  into  heroes  is  of  constant  recurrence  in 
all  polytheisms,  and  is  most  frequently  associated 
with  the  kind  of  unconscious  euhemerism  invariably 
found  among  nations  in  their  childhood.  Therefore 
there  is  nothing  in  that  fact  to  prevent  these  two 
divine  personages,  regarded  simply  as  heroes,  from 
having  been  taken  as  the  two  survivors  of  the 
deluge,  the  ancestors  of  the  new  human  race.  As 
to  Don  Jos6  Fernando  Ramirez's  theory  respecting 
the  symbolic  pictures  supposed  to  contain  a  figured 
representation  of  the  diluvian  tradition,  it  is  very 
ingenious  and  very  learnedly  worked  out,  but  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  so  absolutely  demonstrated  as 
Girard  de  Rialle  makes  it  out  to  be.  Even  sup- 
posing it  incontrovertible,  the  only  result  would  be  to 
exclude  from  the  question  some  of  the  documents 
that  have  been  brought  into  it,  just  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate  native  stories 
there  may  have  been  some  little,  almost  unconscious, 
forcing  of  certain  points,  which  the  collaters  were 
naturally  led  to  connect  with  OeTiesiSy  such  as  the 
sending  of  the  birds  of  Tezpi.  But  the  existence 
itself  of  the  diluvian  tradition  among  the  various 
nations  of  Mexico  cannot  be  questionetl,  for  it  rests 
upon  a  complete  collection  of  undoubted  testimony, 
which  confirms  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  inter- 
pretation hitherto  accepted  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 
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The  valuable  work  oompiled  by  a  native,  since 
the  Spanish  conquest,  in  the  Aztec  language  and  in 
Latin  characters,  called  by  the  Abb6  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  Codex  Chdmalpopoca,  of  which  he  gives 
the  analysis  and  the  partial  introduction  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Hidoire  des  Nations  civilian  du 
Mexiqtiey  contains  in  its  third  part  a  history  of  the 
Suns,  or  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  existence  of 
the  world.  The  name  of  each  age  refers  to  the  mode 
of  the  destruction  of  mankind  at  the  termination  of 
that  particular  period.  Hence  the  first  is  the  age  of 
jaguars,  since  they  devoured  the  primitive  giants  ;(^) 
the  second  is  the  age  of  the  wind,  and  when  that 
came  to  an  end  '*  men  lost  themselves,  carried  away 
as  they  were  by  the  wind;  and  they  were  trans- 
formed into  apes.  The  houses,  the  woods,  all  were 
carried  off  by  the  wind.^'  After  that  comes  the  age 
of  fire,  the  sun  of  which  is  called  Tlalocan-Teuctli, 
"Lord  of  the  lower  regions,"  the  customary  appel- 
lation of  Mictlanteuctli,  the  Mexican  Pluto,  which 
appears  to  indicate  the  notion  of  an  age  of  quite 
special  volcanic  activity.  Mankind  at  the  end  of 
this  epoch  is  destroyed  by  a  rain  of  fire,  and  such 
as  are  not  burned  escape  only  by  being  transformed 
into  birds.  To  conclude,  the  fourth  age  is  that  of 
water,  immediately  preceding  the  existing  epodi,  and 
ending  with  the  deluge. 

Here  follows  the  textual  account  of  the  cataclysm, 
according  to  the  translation  of  the  Abb6  Brasseur, 
which  is  considered  exact  among  Americanists : 

(*)  By  ft  eurious  alteration  of  the  text,  it  is  said  that  the 
jaguars  '<  were  devoured/'  instead  of  saying  <'  they  devoured." 
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"This  is  the  sun  called  Nahui-aily  *foar  (of)  wa- 
ter/(*)  Now,  the  water  was  calm  for  forty  years,  plus 
twelve,  aud  men  lived  for  the  third  and  the  fourth 
time.  When  the  sun  Nahui-aU  came,  four  hundred 
years  had  gone  by,  plus  two  centuries,  plus  seventj-- 
six  years.  Then  all  men  were  lost  and  drowned, 
and  found  themselves  changed  into  fishes.  The  sky 
approached  the  water.  In  a  single  day  everything 
was  lost,  aud  the  day  Nahuuxochiil,  '  four  (of)  flower,' 
consumed  all  our  flesh. 

"And  this  year  was  that  of  Ce-caUi^  *one  (of) 
house,*(^  and  on  the  day  Nahui-aU  all  was  lost  The 
mountains  even  were  plunged  beneath  the  water.  And 
the  water  remained  calm  during  fifty-two  spring- 
times. 

"  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  god  Titlacahuan 
had  forewarned  Nata  and  his  wife  Nena,  saying: 
'  Make  no  more  wine  of  agave,  but  set  to  work  to 
hollow  out  a  great  bald  cypress,  and  you  shall  go 
into  it  when  the  water  begins  to  rise  toward  the  sky, 
in  the  month  Tozontli. 

"Then  they  went  into  it,  and  when  the  god  had 
shut  the  door  of  it,  he  said :  *  Thou  shalt  eat  but  one 
single  sheaf  of  maize,  and  thy  wife  one  also/ 

"  But  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  they  went  out 
of  that  place;  aud  the  water  remained  calm,  for  the 
wood  no  longer  stirred  it  up,  and  opening  it  they 
began  to  see  the  fishes. 

(1)  According  to  the  designation  of  the  day  of  the  year  in  which 
the  final  cataclysm  was  said  to  have  taken  place. 

(*)  This  designation  for  a  year  enters  into  the  system  of  Mexi- 
can cycles,  comprising  a  certain  number  of  groups  of  years,  each 
one  characterized  by  the  name  of  an  object  or  of  an  animal. 
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"Then  they  lighted  some  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of 
wood  together,  and  tliey  broiled  some  fishes.  The 
gods  Citlalliuicue  and  Citlallatonac,  looking  down- 
ward instantly,  said :  *  Divine  lord,  what  is  this  fire 
which  is  made  there?  Why  do  they  thus  smoke  the 
sky?' 

"  Titlacahuan-Tezcatlipoca  immediately  came  down. 
He  began  to  scold,  saying,  ^  Who  has  been  making 
this  fire  here?'  And  seizing  the  fishes,  he  moulded 
their  bodies  and  shaped  their  heads,  and  they  were 
transformed  into  dogs  (cAzcAimc)." 

This  last  point  is  a  satire  directed  against  the 
Chichimecs  or  "barbarians  of  the  North,"  founders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco.  It  stamps  the  narrative 
with  a  purely  aboriginal  character,  and  excludes  the 
idea  of  a  Biblical  imitation,  which  the  date  of  its 
redaction  might  have  led  one  to  suspect.(^) 

The  manuscript  history  written  in  Spanish  by 
Motolinia,  and  dating  back  to  the  age  of  the  Con- 
quLstadores,  is  not  now  known,  except  through  ex- 
tracts given  by  the  Abb6  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  in 
his  Recherches  sur  lea  ruinea  de  Palenqud,  a  work 
containing  some  very  useful  documents,  although 
interlarded  with  the  visionary  ideas  with  which  the 
learned  pioneer  of  American  antiquities  was  so 
strangely  carried  away  toward  the  end  of  his  career. 
We  find  here  again  the  theory  of  the  four  suns  or 
four  ages,  presented  exactly  in  the  same  order  as  by 
the  author  of  the  Codex  Chimalpopoca.{^) 

(')  See,  furthermore,  in  regard  to  all  this  account,  H.  de  Cha- 
rencey,  Ckronologie  da  Agety  ou  toleiUf  pp.  8-18. 

(')  On  the  system  followed  by  Motolinia,  see  H.  de  Charencey, 
same  dissertation,  pp.  18-22. 
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The  first  is  called  ^Uhe  age  of  Tezcatlipoca/^  be- 
cause that  god  is  said  to  have  added  one-half  to  the 
sun,  only  half  of  which  gave  light,  or  is  said  to  have 
"made  a  sun  of  himself  in  its  stead."  During  this 
age  there  lived  the  Quinames,  or  giants,  who  were 
neai'ly  all  exterminated  by  a  famine.  Following 
upon  this  last  event,  Quetzalcohuatl,  the  god  of  the 
air,  having  armed  himself  with  a  great  stick,  beat 
Tezcatlipoca  with  it,  threw  him  into  the  water,  and 
in  his  turn  "made  a  sun  of  himself  in  his  stead." 
The  deposed  god,  having  transformed  himself  into  a 
jaguar,  went  about  devouring  all  the  Quinames  who 
had  escaped  famine.  The  records  of  the  Codex  VaU^ 
canxis  and  the  Codex  Chimalpopooay  regarding  the 
catastrophe  which  brought  the  first  age  of  the  world 
to  an  end,  are  reconciled  by  means  of  this  third  nar- 
rative. 

Motolinia  proceeds  to  make  the  second  and  third 
ages  those  of  wind  and  of  fire,  ending  with  the  de- 
structions with  which  we  are  already  acquainted. 
The  fourth  age  is  that  of  the  "sun  of  the  water," 
placed  imder  the  patronage  of  the  goddess  Chaldii- 
huitlicue.  The  deluge  of  waters  put  an  end  to  this, 
and  after  this  last  of  the  cataclysms  the  present  age 
begins.(*) 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  records  of  the  History  of 
the  ChichimeoaSy  by  Don  Fernando  d'Alva  Ixtlil- 

(I)  Motolinia  is  so  little  concerned  about  finding  a  dmilaritj 
between  the  Biblical  and  Mexican  deluges  that  he  places  the  last- 
named  in  the  year  68  B.  C,  in  consequence  of  native  cyclical 
computations  which  were  incapable  of  rising  above  comparatively 
feeble  numbers,  after  leaving  the  epoch  which  Included  authentio 
history  for  the  inhabitants  of  Anahuac. 
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xochitl,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  pagan  kings  of 
Tezcuco,  whose  supposed  silence,  as  we  have  but  just 
now  seen,  was  quoted  as  a  proof  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  diluvian  tradition  of  Mexico.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  his  first  book,(*)  Ixtlilxochitl  tells 
the  story  of  the  cosmic  ages  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  native  city.  He  allows  only  four  of 
these,  including  the  present  epoch.  According  to 
him,  the  first  of  all  is  the  Atonatiuh,  or  "sun  of  the 
waters,"  which  begins  with  the  creation  and  ends 
with  a  universal  deluge.  Thereupon  follows  the 
Tlaehitonatiuhf  or  "sun  of  earth,"  the  second  age, 
when  the  giants,  called  Quinametzin-Tzocuilhioxime, 
live,  descended  from  the  few  survivors  of  the  first 
epoch.  A  tremendous  earthquake,  which  crumbles 
the  mountains  and  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  ends  this  age.  During  the 
third  age,  Ehecatonatiuh,  "sun  of  wind,"  the  Olmecs 
and  the  Xicalancs  come  from  the  East  to  settle  in 
the  South  of  Mexico.  Enslaved  at  first  by  the  re- 
maining Quinames,  they  end  by  massacring  them. 
Quetalcohuatl  then  appears  as  a  religious  reformer, 
but  is  not  listened  to  by  mankind,  whose  indocility 
is  chastised  by  the  frightful  hurricane  in  consequence 
of  which  those  who  do  not  perish  become  apes.(^ 

(')  Ternaux  Compans,  Voyages,  relations  ei  nUmoires  sur  V  AmS- 
rique,  yol.  XII.,  p.  1  et  seq. 

(«)  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  "between  this  story  thus  pre- 
sented and  the  account  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
mythical  people  of  'Ad  in  the  Arab  legends. 

"The  arrogance  and  impiety  of  the  'Adites  had  reached  the 
last  pitch ;  God  raised  up  among  them  a  prophet  named  Hdd, 
vho  appeared  during  the  reign  of  a  certain  Khulc^&n.     During 

30 
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After  this  new  catastrophe  the  age  now  in  prqgresa 
opens,  called  Tlatonaiiah  or  "sun  of  fire,"  because 
it  is  destined  to  end  with  a  rain  of  fire.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  Ixtlilxoehitl  is  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  diluvian  tradition,  and  if  he  does 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  it,  he  at  least  assigns  to 
it  an  important  place  in  his  picture  of  the  successive 
ages  of  the  world. 

We  are  constrained  to  admit,  in  accordance  with 
the  aqthorities  which  we  have  passed  in  review,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  deluge  among  the  various  natipus 
of  Mexico  is  genuine  and  thoroughly  indigenous ;  it 

the  fifty  years  that  his  mission  histed,  }}(id  in  Tain  tried  to  bring 
his  brothers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God.  Then  a  horrible 
drought  afflicted  the  land.  The  *Adite6  sent  three  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  yalley  of  Meoca,  which  was  eyen  then  a  spot  held  in 
Teneration,  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  ask  for  rain  fh>m  heaven. 

**  Some  of  the  Am&liqa,  allied  by  blood  to  the  'Adites,  inhabited 
this  valley.  They  received  the  envoys  like  kinsfolk,  and  one  of 
the  strangers  led  victims  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  immo- 
lated them.  Immediately  three  clouds  appeared  over  his  head, 
and  a  celestial  voice  cried  to  him :  *  Choose  for  thy  nation  which- 
ever thou  wouldst  have.'  He  chose  the  largest  and  blackest, 
thinking  that  it  was  surcharged  with  rain.  On  the  instant  the 
cloud  set  out,  directing  its  course  toward  the  country  of  the 
*Adites.  From  its  bosom  camo  forth  a  terrible  hurricane,  which 
destroyed  every  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of 
those  who  had  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  Hfid  and  renounced 
idolatry.  Of  the  three  envoys,  the  one  who  had  sacrificed  was 
likewise  struck  with  death ;  the  other  two  were  spared,  because 
they  had  believed  the  word  of  Hftd.'*  (Caussin  de  Perceval,  Eitai 
9ur  rhistoire  dea  Arabes  avant  V Islamismft  vol.  I.,  p.  15.) 

**  We  sent  against  the  people  of  'Ad,"  says  Allah,  in  the  Qdr6n 
(liv.,  19,  20;  cf.  li.,  41,  42;  Ixix.,  6,  7),  "a  violent  wind,  on  an 
ill-omened  day,~a  wind  blowing  ceaselessly.  And  it  swept  the 
men  away  like  the  trunks  of  palm-trees  violently  uprooted." 
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is  by  no  means  an  invention  of  the  missionaries^  as 
lias  been  insinuated.  Doubts  might  be  raised  with 
so  much  the  more  reason  in  regard  to  certain  details 
in  some  of  its  versions,  especially  as  having  a  connec- 
tion with  preconceived  ideas,  because  they  appear  to 
be  too  exact  and  too  much  like  Genesis.  But  as  for 
the  fundamental  tradhion,  that  is  unassailable,  and 
it  comes  to  us  intimately  associated  with  a  conception 
which  has  not  been  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the 
genuineness  of  which  Bancroft  and  Girard  de  Ri- 
alle(*)  do  not  dream  of  touching,  and  that  is  the 
idea  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world.  (*)  This  concep- 
tion presents  a  singular  analogy  with  that  of  the 
four  ages,  or  yugas,  of  India,  and  that  of  the  man- 
vantaras,  in  which  the  destructions  and  renewals  of 
the  human  race  alternate,  an  analogy  which  Hum- 
boldt,(^)  MacCulloch,(*)  and  Maury  (*)  considered 
very  significant  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are 
justified  in  inquiring  whether  it  were  possible  that 
the  Mexicans  of  themselves  could  have  produced  a 
conception,  in  an  entirely  independent  manner,  so 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Hindus,  or  whether 

(1)  La  Mythohgie  comparSe,  vol.  I.,  p.  852. 

C)  See  H.  de  Charencey's  dissertation,  Chronologie  dea  Ages  ou 
soleUs  d^apris  la  mythologie  mexicainej  Caen,  1878. 

(»)  Vues  des  CordiUhres,  vol.  I.,  p.  837;  vol.  II.,  pp.  118,  140 
and  168.  [Ed.  Paris,  fol.,  1810,  p.  208  et  seq. ;  £ng.  Trans., 
1814,  II.,  p.  16  et  seq.     Tb.] 

(*)  Rehear cheSy  Philosophical  and  Antiquarian^  concerning  the 
Aboriginal  History  of  America ,  p.  260  et  seq. 

(')  Articles  Ages  and  D^lttge,  in  the  EncyclopSdie  nouvelle.  See 
further  G.  D'Bichthal,  Revite  Archiologique^  new  series,  vol.  XL. 
pp.  44  and  290. 
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they  may  not  have  received  it  from  India  through  a 
more  or  less  direct  channel.  The  tradition  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  system  of  the  four  ages  from  which 
this  tradition  is  inseparable  in  Mexico,  place  us  then 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  to  which  one  irresisti- 
bly recurs,  when  the  question  of  the  American  civil- 
izations arises,  the  problem  of  the  originality,  more 
or  less  complete  and  more  or  less  spontaneous,  of 
these  civilizations,  and  of  the  additions  which  may 
have  been  made  to  them  by  Buddhist  missionaries 
or  others  from  Asia,  at  some  epoch.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  it  is  as  impossible  to  solve  this 
problem  negatively  as  affirmatively,  and  all  the 
attempts  now  being  made  to  understand  it  are  much 
too  premature  and  cannot  lead  to  any  solid  result. 
Before  attempting  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
rican civilizations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
thoroughly  what  they  were;  before  attacking  the 
arduous  and  obscure  problems  of  their  beginnings,  it 
is  needful  to  construct  a  well-planned  American 
archaeology  on  the  same  scientific  bases  and  after  the 
same  methods  as  other  archaeologies,  and  it  is  on  this 
point  that  J.  G.  Miiller  and  Hubert  Bancroft  seem  to 
me  so  far  in  advance  of  all  their  predecessors  in  this 
branch  of  study. 

For  the  time  being,  nothing  more  can  be  done 
than  to  determine  the  facts,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
do,  in  the  matter  of  the  account  of  the  deluge,  with- 
out attempting  to  deduce  therefrom  hasty  and  am- 
bitious conclusions.  To-day  I  cannot  express  myself 
with  the  same  confidence  that  I  did  eight  years  ago, 
to  this  effect :  "  The  Mexican  accounts  of  the  deluge 
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prove  coDclusively  that  the  diluvian  tradition  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  human  records,  a  tradition  so  primi- 
tive that  it  dates  back  prior  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  family  and  the  first  developments  of  material 
civilization,  and  the  red  race  which  peopled  America 
brought  it  from  the  common  cradle  of  our  kind  to 
its  new  habitations,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Semites, 
Chaldseans  and  Aryans  carried  it  with  them  to  the 
lands  of  their  adoption."(*)  The  truth  is,  this  tradi- 
tion of  the  deluge  is  perhaps  not  really  so  primitive 
with  the  American  nations.  We  can  state  positively 
that  it  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Bible  after  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  we  are  unable  to  affirm 
with  equal  certainty  that  it  may  not  have  been,  to- 
gether with  the  belief  in  the  four  ages  of  the  world, 
the  fruit  of  a  foreigft  importation  at  an  earlier  epoch, 
whose  date  and  point  of  departure  it  would  be  at 
present  impossible  to  determine. 

However  that  may  be,  the  doctrine  of  the  succes- 
sive ages,  and  the  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  first 
of  these  ages  by  a  deluge,  appears  in  the  curious 
book  of  the  Popol-vuh,  a  collection  of  mythological 
traditions  of  the  aborigines  of  Guatemala,  edited  in 
the  Quiche  language,  after  the  conquest,  by  a  secret 
adept  of  the  ancient  religion,  discovered,  copied,  and 
translated  into  Spanish  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  by  the  Dominican  Francisco  Ximenez, 
pastor  of  Saint-Thomas  de  Chuila.  His  Spanish 
version  has  been  published  by  Schelzer,(^)  and  the 

(')  EsacU  de  eommerUaire  deafragmenU  de  Biro^e,  p.  283. 
(')  R.  P.  F.  Francisco  Ximenez,  Las  Mttoriae  del  origen  de  lot 
Indioe  de  etta  provincia  de  Ouatemala^  traduddcu  de  la  lengua  quichd 
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Quiche  text  with  a  French  transition  by  the  AbM 
Brasseiir  de  Bourbourg.(^)  It  is  stated  therein  that 
afler  the  creation  the  gods,  having  seen  that  animals 
tvere  capable  neither  of  speaking  nor  of  worshiping 
them,  wished  to  form  men  in  their  own  image.  They 
fashioned  them  at  first  of  clay.  But  these  men  were 
without  consistency;  they  could  not  turn  their  heads; 
they  talked,  but  understood  nothing.  Then  the  gods 
destroyed  their  imperfect  work  by  a  deluge.  Mak- 
ing a  second  attempt,  they  produced  a  man  of  wood 
and  a  woman  of  resin.  These  creatures  were  much 
superior  to  their  predecessors;  they  moved  about  and 
lived,  but  after  the  fashion  of  animals ;  they  talked, 
but  not  intelligibly,  and  they  did  not  think  about 
the  gods.  Then  Hurakan,  "  the  heart  of  heaven,'^ 
god  of  the  tempest,  caused  a  rain  of  burning  resin 
to  fall  on  the  earth,  while  simultaneously  the  ground 
was  shaken  by  a  fearful  earthquake.  All  mankind, 
descended  from  the  pair  made  of  wood  and  resin, 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  some  few,  who  became 
apes  of  the  forests.  Finally,  the  gods  made  four 
perfect  men  out  of  white  maize  and  yellow  maize, 
viz.:  Balam-Quitze,  "the  smiling  Jaguar;"  Balam- 
Agab,  "  the  Jaguar  of  the  night ;'*  Mahuentah,  "the 
famous  name ;"  and  Iqi-Balam,  "  the  Jaguar  of  the 

al  Castellano  para  nuu  comodidad  de  lot  ministrot  de  S.  EvangeUo, 
Vienna,  1857. 

(^)  Popol-vuh,  Le  livre  sacrS  et  If 8  mythes  de  V  antiquiti  ttmiri- 
eaine^  avec  lee  livree  h^roiquee  et  historiqnee  dee  Quiehis.  Ouvrage 
original  dee  indigenes  de  Ouatemalay  texte  quichS  et  traduction  fran^aite 
en  regard,  accompagnSe  de  notes philologiquee  et  d'un  commentaire  eur 
la  mgthologie  et  lee  mgratione  dee  peuplee  anciene  de  VAmSrique, 
Paris,  1861. 
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moon."  They  were  large  and  strong;  they  saw 
everything  and  knew  everything,  and  they  gave 
thanks  to  the  gods.  But  the  latter  were  alarmed  at 
the  complete  success  of  their  work,  and  feared  for 
their  own  supremacy ;  therefore  they  threw  a  light 
veil,  like  a  mist,  across  the  eyes  of  these  four  men, 
so  that  they  became  like  the  men  who  now  live. 
While  they  were  asleep,  the  gods  created  four  wives 
of  great  beauty  for  them,  and  of  three  of  these  pairs 
were  bom  the  Quiches,  Iqi-Balam  and  his  wife, 
Cakixaha,  never  having  had  children.  This  series 
of  awkward  attempts  at  creating  man  on  the  part  of 
the  gods,  who  did  not  succeed  in  their  design  until 
after  having  been  twice  obliged  to  destroy  their 
imperfect  work,  is  very  far  removed  from  the  Bible 
narrative,  far  enough,  indeed,  to  dissipate  any  sus- 
picion of  influence  from  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  upon  the  native  Guatemalan  narrative, 
in  which  we  still  come  upon  the  belief  that  a  primi- 
tive race  of  men  was  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of 
time  by  a  great  inundation. 

We  can  prove  this  also  in  Nicaragua.  Oviedo(^) 
tells  lis  that  Pedrarias  Davila,  governor  of  that 
province,  in  1538  commissioned  Father  Bobadilla, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  Indians,  whom  his  prede- 
cessors boasted  of  having  converted  in  great  numbers 
to  Catholicism,  a  fact  of  which  Davila  was  not  with- 
out reason  incredulous.  The  Father  interrogated  the 
natives,  and  Oviedo  has  transmitted  to  us  several  dia- 

(1)  niitoria  general  p  natural  de  Uu  Indiaty  1.  xlili.»  chapters  ii 
And  iii. 
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logues  of  this  investigation,  which  throw  some  light 
upon  the  belie&  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua  a  few 
years  ^fler  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  following 
bears  directly  upon  our  subject  :Q) 

Q.  (Bobadilla.)  Who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  stars  and  the  moon,  man  and  all  the  rest? 

A.  (the  Cacique  Avogoaltegoan.)  Tamagastad  and 
Cippatoval ;  one  is  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman. 

Q.  Who  created  this  man  and  this  woman  ? 

A.  Nobody.  On  the  contrary,  all  men  and  all 
women  are  descended  from  them. 

Q.  Did  they  create  the  Christians  ? 

A.  That  I  know  not;  but  we  Indians  are  de- 
scended from  Tamagastad  and  Cippatoval. 

Q.  Are  there  other  gods  greater  than  they  ? 

A.  No ;  we  believe  that  they  are  the  greatest 


Q.  Are  these  gods  of  flesh  or  of  wood,  or  of  quite 
a  different  substance  ? 

A.  They  are  of  flesh ;  they  are  man  and  woman, 
and  of  a  brown  color,  like  us  Indians.  They  walked 
on  earth,  dressed  like  us,  and  they  ate  what  Indians 
eat. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  them  ? 

A.  Everything  belongs  to  them. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

A.  In  heaven,  according  to  what  our  ancestors 
have  told  us. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  up  there  ? 

(1)  See  Qirard  de  Rialle,  La  Mythologie  eoti^arSe,  vol.  I.,  p.  2S2 
et  seq. 
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A.  I  only  know  that  it  is  their  dwelling-place.  I 
know  not  how  they  were  bom,  for  they  have  neither 
father  nor  mother. 

Q.  How  do  they  live  now  ? 

A.  They  eat  what  the  Indians  eat ;  for  maize  and 
all  articles  of  food  come  from  the  place  where  the 
teotes  (gods)  live. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  did  you  ever  hear,  whether 
the  world  was  ever  destroyed  after  the  teotea  created  it? 

A.  Before  the  present  race  existed  the  world  was 
destroyed  by  water,  and  everything  became  sea. 

Q.  How  did  this  man  and  woman  escape  ? 

A.  They  were  in  heaven,  for  they  dwelt  there,  and 
afterwards  they  descended  to  earth  and  re-created 
everything  as  it  now  exists,  and  we  are  their  off- 
spring. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  world  was  destroyed  by 
water.  Were  any  individuals  saved  in  a  canoe  or 
in  any  other  fashion  ? 

A.  No ;  all  the  world  was  drowned,  according  to 
what  my  ancestors  tell  me. 

The  great  god,  Taraagastad,  to  whom  this  dialogue 
refers,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Thomagata,  the 
spirit  of  fire,  of  the  terrible  countenance,  whose  wor- 
ship preceded  that  of  Botchica(^)  among  a  portion  of 
the  Muyscas,  at  Tunja  and  at  Sogamosa.  We  are 
then  carried  back  to  the  religious  and  cosmogonic 
traditions  of  the  very  high  civilization  of  the  lofty 
plateau  of  Cundinamarca,  and  are  thus  led  to  recog- 
nize in  the  diluvian  tradition  of  Botchica  some  echo 

(*)  Girard  de  Rialle,  La  Mytholoffie  compar^e,  toI.  I.,  p.  280 
et  seq. 
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of  the  wide-spread  tradition  of  the  deluge  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  a  local 
event,  an  extraordinary  overflowing  of  the  Funzha 
(now  Rio  Bogota),  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
Muyscas  had  suffered  in  the  early  times  of  their  set- 
tlement in  that  country.  It  should  not  indeed  be  for- 
gotten that  Botchica  and  his  wicked  wife,  Huythaca, 
who  caused  the  inundation  of  Cundinamarca,  are 
nothing  more  than  personifications  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  are  also  the  pair  Manco-Capac  and  Mama- 
Oello  in  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Girard  de  Rialle 
makes  the  following  correct  observation  :(^)  "  To  the 
Peruvian  the  moon  is  mild  and  good;  it  aids  its 
spouse  and  brother  in  his  civilizing  work;  on  the 
plateau  of  Cundinamarca,  however,  it  appears  as  a 
sorceress,  a  genuine  divinity  of  night  and  of  evil, 
worthily  represented  by  the  melancholy  screech-owl." 
Some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  tradition  of 
the  deluge  could  be  found  among  the  Peruvians  ;(*) 
but  criticism  does  away  with  this  notion,  which  arises 
merely  from  an  unintelligent  interpretation  and  alter- 
ation of  the  myth  of  Viracocha  or  Con,  god  of  the 
waters,  or  more  exactly  the  personification  of  the 
humid  element,(^)  as  shown  by  the  legend  which 
depicts  him  as  boneless,  yet,  nevertheless,  spreading 
himself  far  and  wide,  levelling  the  mountains  and 

(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  277. 

(«)  Ulloa,  MSmoirM  sur  la  d/couverte  de  V  Amirique,  trad.  Ville- 
brune,  vol.  II.,  p.  846  et  seq. ;  MacCulloch,  Reaearchei,  PkUoto* 
pfdcal  and  Antiquarian^  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Hitiory  of  America^ 
pp.  897-402. 

C)  Girard  de  Rialle,  La  Mgthologte  comparfe,  vol.  I.,  pp.  41, 
250  et  soq. 
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filling  up  the  valleys  in  his  progre88.(*)  He  tras  the 
great  god  of  the  Aymaras,  who,  according  to  them, 
created  the  sun,  and,  issuing  from  Lake  Titicaoa  to 
manifest  himself  upon  the  earth,  gathered  together 
the  first  men  at  Tiahuanaoo.O  Later  on,  the  official 
cosmogony  of  the  Incas  subjected  him  to  an  euhe- 
meristic  transformation,  in  order  to  diminish  his  re- 
ligious importance,  representing  him  as  one  of  the 
children  of  the  Sun,  come  to  earth  to  dwell  among 
men  and  civilize  them,  being  a  younger  brother  of 
Manco-Capac.(*)  Now,  the  writers  of  very  late  date 
who  speak  of  the  deluge  make  it  coincide  exactly 
with  the  reign  of  Viracocha,  though  the  native  record 
of  this  event  is  unfamiliar  to  the  Inca  Gareilaso  de 
La  Vega,  to  Montesinos,  to  Balboa,  to  Gomara, 
to  P.  Oliva,  or,  in  short,  to  any  of  those  writers 
who  are  of  real  authority  as  witnesses  in  matters 
regarding  Peru.  It  is  true  that  MacCulloch  quotes 
Acosta(*)  and  Herrera,(*)  but  these  authors  say  nothing 

(^)  Gomarft,  La  kutoria  general  de  hu  IndUu,  ohap.  xxii.,  edit, 
of  Antwerp,  1544,  fol.  169,  obv. 

(*)  Greg.  Garcia,  Origen  de  loe  Tndios  de  el  Nuevo  Mundo  e  Indiat 
Occwfento^  (Valencia,  1607;  Madrid,  1729),  1.  ▼.,  ch.  rii. 

(')  Gareilaso  de  La  Vega,  Primera  parte  de  loe  Oommentarios  reales 
giie  tratan  del  origen  de  loe  VncaSf  reyee  que  fueron  del  PerUy  de  eu 
idolatria^  leges,  y  gomemo  en  pat  y  en  gaerray  de  eu9  vidas  y  eon- 
qnietaSf  y  de  todo  lo  que  fue  aquel  imperio  y  su  rqmhliea,  antes  que  loh 
JSspanoles  passaron  a  «/ (Lisbon,  1609;  Madrid,  1728;  reprinted 
at  the  bead  of  tbe  general  edition  of  1800),  1.  i.,  cbap.  xTiii. 

(*)  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias ;  en  que  de  tratan  Uu 

eosas  notables  del  cielo  y  elementos,  metales,  plantas  y  anitnales  dellas^ 

y  los  ritos  y  ceremonias,  leyes  y  goviemo  y  guerras  de  los  Indios  ;  we 

hare  consulted  the  Barcelona  edition,  1591. 

(*)  Historia  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  Oastellanos  en  lot  islas  i  tie^ 
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whatever  about  mankind  having  been  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge ;  they  merely  state  that  Viracocha  gave 
laws  to  the  first  men  at  the  end  of  a  primordial 
epoch,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  mankind,  when  all 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  water.(') 

Numerous  legends  in  regard  to  the  great  inundation 
of  primitive  times  have  been  discovered  also  among 
those  American  tribes  which  are  still  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  But  the  very  nature  of  these  narratives 
leaves  room  for  doubt  concerning  them.  They  were 
not  embalmed  in  writing  by  the  aborigines  them- 
selves. We  know  them  only  through  media,  who 
may,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  have  altered  them  con- 
siderably in  reporting  them,  and  almost  unconsciously 
forced  them  into  a  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  records. 
Moreover,  they  were  only  recently  collated,  after  the 
tribes  had  been  already  long  in  contact  with  Euro- 
peans, and  more  than  one  adventurer  living  among 
them  might  easily  have  introduced  some  foreign  ele- 
ments into  their  traditions.  These  narratives  would 
hence  be  of  but  small  value  apart  from  the  facts  of 
positive  authenticity  which  we  have  proved  to  exist 

ra-firmt  del  mar  Oceano,  Madrid,  1601-1615;  Madrid,  1726-1730. 
[Eng.  Trans.,  1726-1726.     Te.] 

(*)  When  Ayendano  (Sermon  ix.,  p.  100,  ed.  of  1649)  says  that 
it  was  belieTed  that  after  the  deluge  three  eggs  feU  from  heaTen, 
one  of  gold,  whence  came  forth  the  Caracas  or  princes ;  the  other 
of  silver,  from  which  sprang  the  nobles,  and  the  third  of  copper, 
whence  issued  the  people,  it  is  evidently  this  first  aquatic  period 
which  he  improperly  designates  as  the  deluge.  The  account  is, 
moreover,  of  Aymara  origin  and  not  Quichua,  and  previous  to  the 
Inca  period,  for  the  Incas  are  not  included  in  this  original  gene- 
alogy of  mankind. 
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in  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  which  prove 
the  fact  of  diluvian  tradition  among  the  peoples  of 
America  before  the  arrival  of  the  European  conquer- 
ors. With  these  facts  to  back  them,  the  stories  of 
the  deluge  among  the  illiterate  tribes  of  the  New 
World  deserve  to  be  menticmed,  though  with  the 
reserve  which  we  shall  explain. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these,  as  excluding  by  ite 
very  form  the  idea  of  the  communication  of  the  tra- 
dition through  the  Europeans,  is  the  story  told  by 
the  Cherokees,  which  seems  like  a  childish  version 
of  the  Hindu  narrative,  with  this  diflPerence,  that  a 
dog  is  substituted  for  the  fish  as  the  saviour  of  the 
man  who  escapes  the  cataclysm ;  but  this  substitution 
may  be  traced  to  a  myth  peculiar  to  American  soil, 
the  transformation  of  fishes  into  dogs,  which  we 
mentioned  just  now  as  occurring  in  the  diluvian 
narrative  of  the  Codex  Chimalpopoca. 

"The  dog,"  says  the  legend  of  the  Cherokees, 
"  ceased  not  for  several  days  to  run  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  with  a  singular  persistence,  looking  fix- 
edly at  the  water,  and  howling  as  in  distress.  His 
master,  irritated  by  these  manoeuvres,  ordered  him 
in  a  rude  voice  to  return  to  the  house;  then  he  began 
to  speak,  and  revealed  the  misfortune  which  was 
threatening.  He  ended  his  prediction  by  saying  that 
his  master  and  family  could  hope  to  escape  drown- 
ing only  by  throwing  him,  the  dog,  immediately 
into  the  water,  and  he  would  then  become  their 
saviour ;  that  he  would  swim  in  search  of  a  boat  to 
ensure  his  own  safety  with  those  whom  he  wished  to 
help  in  escaping,  but  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
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lose,  for  a  terrible  rain  was  about  to  ensue,  which 
would  produce  a  general  inundation,  in  which  all 
would  perish.  The  man  obeyed  the  dog's  directions, 
and  thus  was  saved  with  his  family,  and  from  them 
the  earth  was  repeopled."(^) 

The  Tamanakis,  a  Carib  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  are  credited  with  a  diluvian  legend,  to  tha 
efiect  that  a  man  and  a  woman  alone  escaped  the 
cataclysm  by  climbing  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tapanacu.  There  they  are  said  to  have  thrown 
behind  them,  over  their  heads,  some  cocoa-nuts,  from 
which  issued  a  new  race  of  men  and  women.(^  If 
the  report  is  correct,  which  we  dare  not  affirm,  it 
offers  a  very  curious  coincidence  with  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  Hellenic  legend  of  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha. 

Russian  explorers  have  ferreted  out  the  existence 
of  a  childish  narrative  of  the  deluge  in  the  Aleutian 
islands,  which  form  the  geographical  chain  between 
Asia  and  North  America,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
North- West  American  coast,  among  the  Koloshes.{*) 
The  traveler  Henry  repeats  this  tradition,  which  he 
picked  up  among  the  Indians  of  the  great  lakes: 
"Formerly  the  father  of  the  Indian  tribes  dwelt 

(')  Schoolcraft,  Note9  on  the  Iroquois^  p.  35S  et  seq.  [ed.  1B47. 
Te.] 

(')  Quoted  by  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  in  Smith's  Dictionartf  of 
the  Bible,  article  Noah,  vol.  II.,  p.  674.  [Am.  Ed.,  1871,  III.,  p. 
2186.     Tb.] 

(")  Wenjaminow,  Notee  upon  the  hlanda  in  the  District  of  Una- 
laaka  (in  Russian),  St.  Petersburg,  1840 ;  F.  Loewe,  Arehiv  fur  die 
mesenecha/tliche  kunde  von  Rtusland,  1842,  8d  part  [vol.  II.,  pp. 
469-495.'  Tr.]. 
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toward  the  rising  sun.  Having  been  warned  in  a 
dream  that  the  earth  was  about  to  be  devastated 
by  a  deluge,  he  built  a  rafl,  on  which  he  was  saved, 
with  his  family  and  all  the  animals.  In  this  man- 
ner he  floated  upon  the  waters  during  several  months. 
The  animals,  who  could  speak  then,  complained 
loudly,  and  murmured  :igainst  him.  At  last  a  new 
earth  emerged,  and  he  disembarked  upon  it  with  all 
the  creatures  that  were  with  him,  who  from  that  time 
henceforth  lost  the  power  of  speech,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  complaints  against  their  preserver."(')  Ac- 
cording to  Father  Charlevoix,!^  the  Canadian  tribes, 
and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  inform  us  in 
their  rude  l^nds  that  all  human  beings  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood,  and  that  then  the  Great  Spirit 
changed  animals  into  men  in  order  to  repeople  the 
earth.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  G.  Kohl(')  for  the 
Chippewa  version,  full  of  strange  features,  difficult 
to  explain,  where  the  man  saved  from  the  cataclysm 
is  called  Menaboshu.(*)  He  sends  out  a  bird,  the 
diver,  from  his  boat  in  order  to  discover  if  the  earth 
be  dry;  and  having  once  more  set  foot  upon  the 
ground  ravaged  by  the  waters,  he  renews  the  human 
species  and  becomes  the  founder  of  society.    Catlin(*) 

(!)  Thatcher,  Indian  TraiU,  vol.  11. ,  p.  108  et  seq. 

(*)  Histoire  et  description  de  la  Nbuvelle  France,  Paris,  1744, 
Tol.  I.     [Eng.  Trans.,  New  York,  1866-72.     Tb.] 

(•)  KiUcM-gami  oder  Erzmklungen  vom  Ohem-See  (Bremen, 
1869),  vol.  I.,  p.  824  et  seq. ;  vol.  II.,  p.  266. 

(*)  This  reads  like  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Mann  Vai- 
vasvata. 

(•)  LeUere  and  I^otea  on  ike  MaimerSy  Custovu  and  Condition  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  4th  Ed.  (London,  1844),  vol.  I.,  p.  181. 
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gathered  from  the  Mandans  a  narrative,  according 
to  which  the  earth  was  a  great  tortoise  floating 
upon  the  water,  (')  until  one  day  a  tribe  of  white 

(1)  The  same  belief  existed  among  the  Lenapes  (Heckewelder, 
An  Account  of  the  Hittoryy  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tions who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  Neighboring  States, 
1819,  p.  246.  Revised  Edition,  Philadelphia,  1876,  p.  263. 
This  has  been  compared  (Q.  D*£ichthal,  Revue  Areh^ologique,  new 
series,  toI.  XL,  p.  284  et  seq.)  with  the  kurmavatara  (incarnation 
of  the  tortoise)  of  Vishnu,  in  the  mythologio  legends  of  India. 
This  incarnation  of  the  god  is  told  in  a  curious  epic  narratiye,  an 
expansion  of  the  Astika^arva  of  the  MahAbhArata,  in  which  Baron 
Eckstein  imagined,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  he  recognized 
an  echo  of  the  volcanic  cataclysm  of  primitive  ages  (Journal  Asi- 
aUque.^tih  series,  vol.  VI.,  p.  808  et  seq.  [1856,  Oct.-Nov.  Tr.]). 

The  gods  and  the  genii,  their  rivals,  the  Asuras, — who  appear 
in  no  way  to  differ  from  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  narrative — 
desire  to  secure  the  mysterious  beverage  which  bestows  immor- 
tality, amrita  or  ambrosia.  They  are  to  find  it  in  the  ocean,  for 
the  Hindu  imagination  constantly  depicts  the  ocean  as  a  second 
chaos,  a  receptacle  of  all  treasures.  In  order  to  separate  the  amrita 
from  the  other  elements  with  which  it  is  mingled,  the  gods 
and  the  Asuras  resolve  to  churn  the  ocean.  They  uproot  Mount 
Mandara,  and  carry  it  into  the  midst  of  the  waters.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  mountain  from  being  completely  en- 
gulphed,  thus  sinking  the  world.  At  this  point  in  the  ancient 
narrative,  Vishnuism  brings  in  the  incarnation  of  the  deity 
Vishnu,  who  watches  over  the  safety  of  the  universe,  and  who, 
under  the  form  of  an  enormous  tortoise,  plunges  into  the  abysi, 
lifts  the  mountain  and  sustains  it  with  the  entire  world  upon  h'n 
back.  Mount  Mandara  is  entwined  in  the  coils  of  the  huge 
serpent  V&suki,  and  the  Asuras  seizing  its  head,  the  gods  its  Uil, 
the  sacred  mountain  turns  round  with  their  opposing  efforts  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  "like  a  block  of  wood  in  the  hands  of  the 
turner."  The  mountain  takes  fire,  and  the  Asuras  are  blackened 
by  contact  with  this  fire  and  by  the  smoke  which  the  serpent 
vomits  forth  from  his  jaws,  and  thus  they  have  remained  ever 
since.  This  churning  has  the  effect,  however,  of  bringing  up  a 
multitude  of   treasures   fW)ra    the  ocean,   besides  supernatural 
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men,  in  digging  the  ground,  pierced  through  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise,  which  sank,  so  that  the  water 
flowing  upon  its  back  drowned  all  men,  with  the 
exception  of  one  only,  who  escaped  in  a  bark ;  and, 
when  the  earth  began  to  re-emerge,  he  sent  out  a 
dove,  who  returned  with  a  green  willow  branch  in 
its  beak.  Here,  again,  we  find  NOalj's  dove,  whose 
counterparts  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  Tezpi  and 
in  that  of  Menaboshu ;  on  this  occasion  the  story  is 
related  exactly  as  in  the  Bible.  But  the  genuine 
native  origin  of  this  characteristic,  and  of  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  deluge  among  the  Mandans,  becomes 
more  than  suspicious,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
tiie  physical  characteristics  of  this  curious  tribe  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which  caused  CatlinQ 
to  regard  it  as  being  of  mixed  blood,  reckoning  some 
of  the  white  element  in  its  origin, 

beings,  which  are  complacently  enumerated  by  the  legend. 
Finally,  DhanTantari,  the  physician  of  the  gods,  appears,  rising 
out  of  the  abyss  and  carrying  the  amrita  collected  in  a  yase.  The 
gods  take  possession  of  the  precious  beverage  and  divide  it  among 
themselves,  without  permitting  the  Asuras  to  touch  it. 

Then  a  terrible  struggle  ensues  between  the  gods  and  the 
Asuras  for  the  possession  of  the  amrita.  The  spirits  of  darkness 
are  vanquished  and  scatter  over  the  world,  attempting  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  and  destroy  it,  in  order  to  be  avenged  of 
the  gods.  A  new  cataclysm  threatens  the  earth,  for  one  of  the 
giants  is  on  the  point  of  submerging  ^it  in  the  waves  a  second 
time.  But  at  this  juncture  a  new  incarnation  of  Vishnu  takes 
place.  The  god  descends,  at  the  prayer  of  Prithivi,  in  the  form 
of  a  wUd  boar,  triumphs  over  the  giant,  and  lifting  the  earth  upon 
his  tusks  restores  it  to  its  equilibrium  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  called  the  varahavalara,  "  the  incarnation  as  a  wild 
boar.'* 

(!)  Vol.  I.,  p.  98  et  seq. 
31 
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In  one  of  the  songs  of  the  people  of  New  Cali- 
fornia, there  was  reference  to  a  very  remote  epoch 
when  the  sea  left  its  bed  and  covered  the  earth.  All 
men  and  animals  perished  in  consequence  of  this 
deluge,  sent  by  the  supreme  god,  Chinigchinig,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  who  sought  refuge  upon 
a  high  mountain  which  the  water  did  not  reach.(^) 
The  United  States  Commissioners,  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  their  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  great 
American  Republic,  confirmed  the  existence  of  a 
similar  tradition  among  various  native  tribes  of  this 
vast  country.(^  Other  narratives  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  discovered  by  other  travelers  in  different 
parts  of  North  America,  bearing  more  or  less  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Biblical  account.  But  gener- 
ally they  are  too  vaguely  told  for  absolute  confidence 
in  the  details  with  which  their  reporters  have  accom- 
panied them.(^ 

As  for  Oceanica,  one  would  hardly  look  for  the 
diluvian  tradition  in  the  race  of  Pelagian  or  Papuan 
negroes,(*)  but  rather  in  the  Polynesian  race,  native 

(>)  Duflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration  du  tenitoire  de  V  Origon,  Tol. 
II.,  p.  366  et  seq. 

{')  Rq>orU  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (1858-1854),  toI.  HI.  [Sen.  Doo.  2d  Sees.  83d 
Cong.,  vol.  Xm.,  pt.  8]  ;  Report  on  the  Indian  TViheSy  p.  40  et  seq. 

(')  On  these  accounts  as  a  whole,  see  H.-de  Charencey.  Le 
Diluge  d^aprls  les  traditions  indiennes  de  V  AmSrique  du  Nord,  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Revue  OrientcUe  et  Amiricaine  (or  Revue 
Amiricainey  second  series,  vol.  II.),  pp.  88-98  and  810-320. 

(*)  Except  at  Fyi,  where  the  Polynesians  were  for  some  time 
settled  among  the  Melonasians,  and  were  only  destroyed  by  the 
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tx)  the  Australian  archipelagoes,  among  whom  it  is 
found  connected  with  circumstances  suggested  by 
the  tidal  waves  which  are  among  the  most  ordinary 
scourges  of  these  islands.  The  most  celebrated  nar- 
rative of  this  kind  is  that  of  Tahiti,(*)  which  has 
been  associated  with  the  tradition  of  the  first  ages 
more  emphatically  than  any  of  the  others.     But  this 

latter  after  hsTing  infused  into  the  population  an  element  strongly 
enough  marked  to  make  a  mixed  race  of  the  Fgians,  rather  than 
a  pure  black  race. 

{})  We  give  here  a  translation  of  the  Tahitian  text,  which  was 
written  by  a  natiye  called  Mar4,  as  published  by  Ghiussin  (Du 
diakcU  de  Tahiti^  de  eehd  des  ties  Marquises,  et,  en  giniral,  de  la 
langue  polynSsierme,  pp.  25&-259) : 

<*Two  men  went  forth  to  the  open  sea  to  fish  with  a  line :  Koo 
was  the  name  of  one,  Tahoroa  of  the  other.  They  cast  their  hook 
into  the  sea,  and  the  hook  caught  in  the  hair  of  the  god  Rua- 
hatu.  Then  they  sidd :  *  A  fish  V  They  drew  in  the  line  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  man  they  had  caught  by  the  hair.  At  the  sight 
of  the  god  they  sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  canoe  and  almost 
expired  with  terror.  Ruahatu  asked  them:  *What  does  this 
mean  ?*  The  two  fishermen  answered :  *  We  came  hither  to  catch 
fish,  and  we  did  not  know  that  thou  wouldst  be  taken  by  our 
hook.*  The  god  said  to  them  then  :  *  Disentangle  my  hair/  and 
they  did  so.  Then  Ruahatu  asked  furthermore:  *What  are 
your  names  ? '  They  answered :  *  Roo  and  Tahoroa.'  Then  said 
Ruahatu  to  them :  '  Return  to  the  shore,  and  tell  all  men  that  the 
earth  will  be  covered  by  the  sea  and  that  every  one  wiU  be  de- 
stroyed. To-morrow  morning  betake  yourselves  to  the  large 
island  called  Toa-marama ;  that  wUl  be  a  place  of  safety  for  you 
and  your  children.* 

«  Ruahatu  caused  the  sea  to  rise  above  the  land.  Every  place 
was  covered,  and  all  people  perished,  excepting  Roo,  Tahoroa  and 
their  families." 

A  slightly  different  version  has  been  given,  but  without  the 
original  text,  by  Ellis,  in  his  Polynesian  Researches  [vol.  I.,  p. 
889  et  seq.  Tb.],  and  copied  by  Bienzi  (L'  Odame,  vol.  II.,  p.  787). 
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account,  like  all  the  rest  from  the  same  part  of  the 
world  where  traditions  of  the  deluge  appear,  wears 
the  childish  garb  peculiar  to  the  l^nds  of  the 
Polynesian  or  Kanak  peoples;  besides  which,  as 
Maury  has  justly  observed,(*)  the  Tahitian  account 
might  easily  find  its  explanation  in  a  remembrance 
of  one  of  diose  tidal  waves  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Polynesia.^)  The  most  essential  feature  in 
all  narratives  of  the  deluge,  properly  so  called,  is 
lacking.  "The  island  of  Toa-marama,  upon  which, 
according  to  the  Tahitian  story,  was  found  a  place 
of  safety  for  the  fishermen  who  had  excited  the  anger 
of  the  water-god,  Kuahatu,  by  casting  their  hook 
into  his  hair,  bears,'*  says  Maury,  "  no  resemblance 
to  the  ark."(')  It  is  true  that  one  version  of  the 
Tahitian  l^nd  adds  that  the  two  fishermen  betook 
themselves  to  Toa-marama,  not  only  with  their  fami- 
lies, but  with  a  pig,  a  dog  and  a  couple  of  hens,  a 
circumstance  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
entering  of  the  animals  into  the  ark.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  features  in  die  Fijian  narrative,(^)  no- 

(1)  Article  Diluge^  in  the  Encydopidie  nouvelle, — Thid  opinion 
is  also  held  by  Gaussin. 

(*)  See,  in  regard  to  these  tidal  wayes,  Teesan,  in  the  Voyoffe 
de  la  VSnu9,  toI.  V.,  p.  197  et  seq. 

(S)  Nevertheless,  we  notice  that  in  the  Iranian  myth  of  Yima, 
to  which  we  referred  aboTC  (p.  429),  a  square  enclosure  {vara)^ 
miraculously  preserved  during  the  deluge,  takes  the  place  of  the 
Biblical  ark  and  the  ship  of  the  Chaldsean  tradition. 

(*)  We  give  here  this  narrative  as  reported  by  Wilkes  in  the 
records  of  the  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Government  [vol.  III.,  p.  82.  Tr.],  and  quoted 
fh>m  him  by  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne  (in  Smith's  Dietionaty  of  the 
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tioeably  the  statement  that  for  many  years  after  the 
event  canoes  were  kept  all  ready  in  case  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  disaster,  look  very  much  more  like  a 
reference  to  a  local  phenomenon,  like  a  tidal  wave, 
than  an  universal  deluge. 

But  if  these  legends  are  associated  exclusively  with 
local  catastrophes,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  they 
should  be  found  to  recur  almost  exactly  alike  in  a 
certain  number  of  widely  separated  localities,  and 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica  tiiey  should 
not  exist,  saving  in  those  places  where  we  meet  with, 
or  at  least  find  incontrovertible  traces  of  the  tem- 
porary sojourn  of,  a  single  race,  the  Polynesian, 
native  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  whence  its  first 
ancestors  emigrated  only  about  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,(^)  at  an  epoch  when  gradually,  in 

BibU,  arade  Noah,  toI.  H.,  p.  678  [Am.  Jki.,  1871,  III.,  p.  2187. 
Tb.]): 

''After  the  islands  had  been  peopled,  a  great  rain  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  submerged.  But  before  the 
highest  mountain-tops  were  coTered,  two  great  double  canoes 
were  seen  to  appear.  In  one  of  them  was  Rokora,  god  of  the 
carpenters ;  on  the  other,  Rokola,  his  principal  workman.  They 
collected  some  men  and  kept  them  on  board  untU  the  waters  had 
retreated,  alter  which  they  landed  them  again  on  the  island.  It 
was  said  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  for  a  long  time  canoes  were 
kept  always  ready,  in  case  of  a  new  inundation.  The  indiyiduals 
thus  saTed,  eight  in  number,  had  been  landed  at  Mbenga,  a  place 
where  the  greatest  of  their  gods  is  said  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance.  It  is  owing  to  this  tradition  that  the  chiefs  of 
Mbenga  ranked  all  the  others,  and  always  assumed  the  first  place 
among  the  Fijians." 

(1)  See  Quatrelage*s  admirable  book  on  Let  PolynSmmB  et  leun 
miffraiumt,  and  the  seyenteenth  chapter  of  hia  book  on  Vapice 
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consequence  of  the  intercourse  between  India  and  a 
portion  of  Malay8ia,(^)  the  narrative  of  the  deluge 
under  its  Hindu  form,  more  or  less  corrupted,  may 
easily  have  found  its  way  to  the  latter  country.(*) 
Without  venturing,  then,  to  decide  this  diflScult,  and 
perhaps  altogether  insoluble,  question  either  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  abso- 
lutely to  condemn  the  opinion  of  those  who,  in  the 
Polynesian  accounts,  two  specimens  of  which  we  have 
already  cited,  think  that  they  find  an  echo  of  the 
diluvian  tradition,  very  faint,  indeed,  greatly  cor- 
rupted, and  more  than  elsewhere  hopelessly  involved 
with  the  remembrance  of  local  disasters  of  a  compa- 
ratively recent  date. 

The  lengthy  review  of  the  subject  in  which  we  have 
just  been  engaged  leaves  us  in  a  position  to  affirm 
that  the  account  of  the  deluge  is  an  universal  tradition 
in  all  branches  of  the  human  family,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  black  race.  And  a  tradition  every- 
where so  exact  and  so  concordant  cannot  possibly  be 

{})  The  date  of  the  first  settlements  of  the  Brahnumist  Hindus 
in  Java  remains  doubtfiil  (see  Lassen,  Jndische  Alterthumsktmde, 
Tol.  II.,  p.  1040  et  seq.  [2d  Ed.,  II.,  p.  1069  et  seq.  Ta.]  ) ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  the  Greek  lambulus  {eq>, 
Diod.  Sic,  n.,  67)  described  with  great  exactitude,  as  the  writing 
of  this  island,  the  Kari  Syllabary,  borrowed  from  India  ( Jacquet, 
Nouveau  Journal  Atiatique,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  29  [1881,  Juillet]  ;  Wil- 
helm  yon  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache  auf  Java^  yoI.  I.,  p. 
96 ;  Lassen,  IndUehe  AUerthunuhtnde,  toI.  II.,  p.  1069  [2d  £d., 
II.,  p.  1077.     Te.]). 

(*)  We  note,  howeyer,  that  all  reference  to  an  account  of  the 
deluge  is  absent  from  the  traditional  songs  of  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  collected  by  Sir  George  Grey  IPofyrusian  Mythology^ 
London,  1866.    Tb.]. 
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referred  to  an  imaginary  myth.  No  religions  or 
ooemogonic  myth  possesses  this  character  of  univer- 
sality. It  must  necessarily  be  the  reminiscence  of 
an  actual  and  terrible  event,  which  made  so  powerful 
an  impression  upon  die  imaginations  of  the  first 
parents  of  our  species  that  their  descendants  could 
never  forget  it.  This  cataclysm  took  place  near 
the  primitive  cradle  of  mankind,  and  previous  to 
the  separation  of  the  families  from  whom  the 
principal  races  were  to  descend,  for  it  would  be 
altogether  contrary  to  probability  and  to  the  laws 
of  sound  criticism  to  admit  that  local  phenomena 
exactly  similar  in  character  could  have  been  repro- 
duced at  so  many  different  points  on  the  globe  as 
would  enable  one  to  explain  these  universal  tradi- 
tions, or  that  these  traditions  should  always  have 
assumed  an  identical  form,  combined  with  circum- 
stances which  need  not  necessarily  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  such  a  connection. 

We  observe,  however,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
deluge  is  perhaps  not  primitive  in  America,  but  an 
importation ;  and  that  it  undoubtedly  bears  the  marks 
of  an  importation  among  the  occasional  populations 
of  the  yellow  race  where  it  is  found  ;(^)  and,  finally, 
that  its  genuine  existence  in  Oceanica,  among  the 
Polynesians,  is  still  doubtful.  Three  great  races  are 
left,  whose  assured  inheritance  it  is,  who  did  not 
borrow  it  from  one  another,  but  among  whom  the 
tradition  is  incontestably  primitive,  dating  back  to 
the  most  ancient  memories  of  their  ancestors.     And 

(I)  See  Bunsen,  Ckrittianity  and  Mankind,  vol.  IV.,  p.  121. 
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fchese  three  races  are  precisely  those^  aud  those  alone, 
ooDDected  by  the  Bible  Mrith  the  descent  from  Ndah, 
«vrhose  ethnic  iiliation  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis.  This  observation,  which  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  possible  to  regard  as  of  doubtful  character, 
gives  a  singularly  exact  and  historic  value  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  the  sacred  book,  and  as  pre- 
sented in  its  pages,  even  though  it  may  perhaps 
result  in  giving  it  a  more  restricted  signification 
geographically  and  ethnologically.  In  our  thirteenth 
chapter  we  shall  try  to  discover  whether  actually,  in 
the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Bible,  the 
Deluge  was  universal  in  the  proper  sense,  as  it  has 
generally  been  understood.  Henceforth,  however, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  Biblical  Deluge, 
far  from  being  a  myth,  was  an  actual  and  historic 
fact,  which  overwhelmed  at  the  very  least  the  an- 
cestors of  the  three  races  of  Aryans  or  Indo-Euro- 
peans,  Semites  or  Syro-Arabians,  and  Chamites  or 
Kushites,  in  other  words,  the  three  great  civilized 
races  of  the  ancient  world,  who  constitute  the  really 
superior  type  of  mankind,  before  the  ancestors  of 
these  three  races  were  as  yet  separated,  and  which 
occurred  in  that  Asiatic  country  which  they  inhabited 
conjointly.  This  view  will  be  still  more  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  facts  we  propose  to  investigate  in 
the  chapters  which  will  form  another  part  of  this 
study,  contained  in  a  second  volume  shortly  to  make 
its  appearance. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

THB  GOSMOGONIC  NABBATIYBS  OF  THB  CHAXDAANS,  BABTIX)* 
KIA58,  AS8YBIAN8,  AKD  PH<XNICIANS. 


I. 

CHALDiBA,  BABYLONIA,  AND  ASSTRLL 


^. — Narrative  of  the  Babylonians  according  to  Damoidm. 

Among  the  barbarians,  the  Babylonians  seem  to  pass  over  the 
first  of  all  principles  in  silence,  imagining  two  to  begin  with, 
Tavthe  (Tiomat)  and  Apason  {Apm)y  making  Apason  the  consort 
of  Taythe,  whom  they  called  the  Mother  of  the  Grods.  The  issue  of 
their  union,  as  they  said,  was  an  only  son,  Moymis  (Mummu)^  who 
seems  to  me  to  stand  for  the  yisible  world,  ofispring  of  the  first 
two  principles,  from  whom  are  subsequently  produced  another 
generation,  Dache  and  Dachos  (correct  to :  Lachmd  and  Lachmos 
=  Lahamu  and  Lu^mu).  A  third  follows  from  the  same  parents, 
KissarS  {Kt-thar)  and  Assoros  {A$ahurs=Shar),  of  whom  three 
gods  are  bom:  Anos  (AnasssAnu),  Illinos  (correct:  Illimos, 
EUmsszBel)^  and  Aos  (i!a)\  finally,  the  son  of  Aos  {f!a)  and  of 
Daykd  [Davkina)  is  B^los  (Bel-Marduk)y  called  by  them  the  demi- 
urge.— (Damasc,  De  prim,  princip,,  125,  p.  384,  ed.  Kopp.) 

B. — Fragnwni,  of  a  Theogonic  Cuneiform  Tablet, 
The  heayen  (is)  the  god  Anu 

The  earth  —    the  goddess  Anat 

The  heayens  and  the  earth        (are)  Anu  and  Anat 

489 
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Urash  and  Nin-unish  Q)  —    Anu  and  Anat 

8har-gal  and  Eishar-^  —   Anu  and  Anat 

Em-shar  and  Nin-shar  —   Anu  and  Anat 

Du-uru  and  Da-uru  —   Anu  and  Anat 

Lu^ma  and  La)}ma  —   Anu  and  Anat 

Alala  and  Tillili  —   Anu  and  Anat 

£ni-uru-ulla  and  ^n-uru-ulla    —    Anu  and  Anat 

— (Qmeif,  Ifuerip,  of  Weat.  Asia,  vol.  II.,  pL  64,  8, 
obv. ;  vol.  III.,  pi.  69,  1,  obv.) 

C, — I^offmefUi  of  a  Oreat  Cosmofforde  NarraUon  m  teoeral  TabUU 
or  Cantos  dueovered  by  Chorge  SmUh, 

1.  Fragment  of  the  Beginning  of  the  F^H  Tablet 

Text  in  the  Traruaethni  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology, 
rol.  IV.,  pi.  1  at  p.  868 ;  Fried.  Delitzsch,  Auyrieehe  LeeeattUke, 
2d  Ed.,  p.  78  (B,  I,  a). 

TranBlations  by :  G.  Smith,  Chaldsean  Account  of  Oenesia,  p.  62 
et  seq.  [Rev.  Ed.,  p.  67  et  seq.  Tb.]  ;  Fried.  Delitzsoh,  O.  Smith's 
Chaldmische  OeneM^  pp.  294-298 ;  Oppert,  in  E.  Ledrain's  Bietoire 
eT Israel,  vol.  I.,  p.  411  et  seq. 

1.  enuva  eUi  la  nabiH  iamamu 
When  above        not         named         the  heaven 

2.  iapUi            lirfi]tuv           hma  la  zakrat 
below  the  earth       by  name  not          called 

8.       <^su         va         la  patd  xaruhtn 

the  abyss   also   without    boundaries    (was)  their  generator 

4.        mtanmu-tianutt  mualUdat  gtmrihm 

the  ohaos  of  the  sea    she  who  produced      the  whole  of  them 

6.       mihmu  iHenii  t^<^  va 

their  waters         in  one        flowed  together       and 

6.  gipara       la         gi^^ra  ^tt^d         la  sih 
a%ook      not      was  folded      a  plant      not      had  put  forth 

7.  enuva  Hdni  la  iupHi  manama 
when        of  the  gods        not            produced             any  one 

8.  htma  la  xukkuru  imatav       la      IHmat 
by  name      not      they  were  named      the  fate      not      fixed 

Q)  The  divine  names  explained  here  belong  to  the  Accadian  or  Some* 
rian  language. 
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9.      ibbanUi                va  UAm         [rabnti 

were  formed         also  the  gods        great 

10.  Lul^mu            Jja^amu  yvitapH^ .   .   •   • 
Lubmu  (and)  Lab^mu  were  produced 

11.  atk              trbUi  ma 

and         they  grew  in 

12.  Aihtr  Ki-iar  ibbanH 
ABshur  (and)  Kishar        were  formed 

18.         purriku  yumt    .   .   . 

were  prolonged     the  days  .  .  • 
14.  Anuv 

Ana 

16.    Alkur 

Asshur 

When  aboTO  the  hearens  were  not  yet  named, 
and,  below,  the  earth  was  without  a  name, 
the  limitless  abyss  (aptu)  was  their  generator 
and  the  chaotic  sea  (Mummu-Tiamat)  she  who  produced  the  whole. 
Their  waters  flowed  together  in  one, 

no  flock  of  animals  was  as  yet  collected,  no  plant  had  sprung  up. 
When  none  of  the  gods  had  as  yet  been  produced, 
when  they  were  not  designated  by  a  name,  when  no  Ikte  was 
as  yet  [fixed, 
the  great  gods  were  then  formed, 
Lu)^mu  and  Labamu  were  produced  [first 
and  they  grew  in  [solitude. 
Asshur  and  Kishar  were  produced  [next 
Then]  rolled  on  a  long  course  of  days  [and 
Anu,  [Bel  and  £a 
were  bom]  of  Asshur  and  of  [Kishar. 

2.  Fragment  belonging  prohahJy  to  the  Third  Tablet, 

I  reproduce  the  translation  of  G.  Smith  (Chaldman  Account  of 
Oeneaia,  p.  67  [Key.  Ed.,  p.  62.  Tb.]  ),  not  haying  been  able  to 
yerify  the  text.  Mr.  Pinches,  at  my  request  was  kind  enough  to 
search,  though  without  success,  for  the  original  fragment  in  the 
British  Museum,  Smith  not  haying  indicated  its  location. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  ground  of  rock  [thou  didst  make] 
the  foundation  of  the  ground  thou  didst  call  .  .  • 
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thou  didst  beautify  the  heaven 
to  the  fitce  of  the  heaven  .   •   . 
thou  didst  give 


8.  Fragment  heUmging  probably  to  the  Fourth  Tablet. 

Here  again  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  mjself  to  a  copy  of 
G.  Smith's  translation  (ChaldtBon  Account  of  Oeneeii,  p.  67  et  seq. 
[Rev.  Ed.,  p.  62  et  seq.  Te.]  ),  not  being  able  to  compare  it  with 
the  original.  Mr.  Pinches  so  far  has  been  unable  to  find  it,  owing 
to  its  locality  not  being  indicated  among  the  collections  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
since  this  fragment,  owing  to  the  special  prominence  given  in  it  to 
Assyria,  is  the  very  one  which  settles  most  clearly  the  peculiarly 
Assyrian  character  of  the  cosmogony  whence  it  proceeds. 

The  god  Assur  (Accadian  8har) 

When  to  the  god 

Certainly.    I  will  cover  (?) (i) 

from  the  day  that  thou 

angry  thou  didst  speak 

Assur  his  mouth  opened  and  spake  to  the  goddeas  [Shemya 
(Accadian  Kt-tkar) 

**  Above  the  sea  which  is  the  seat  of 

in  front  of  the  firmament  (*)  which  I  have  made 

below  the  place  I  strengthen  it .   .   .   .    .   . 

that  there  be  made  also  the  dry  land(*)  for  the  dwelling  of .   . 

within  it  his  city  may  he  build  and 

When  from  the  earth  he  raised 

the  place lifted  up 

above heaven    ..... 

the  place lifted  up 

Assyria, (^)  the  temples  of  the  great  gods 

his  father  and  his of  him 

the  god  .   .   .  thee  and  over  all  which  thy  hand  has  made 

(1)  This  remark  neems  to  have  been  pat  into  the  month  of  the  goddess 
Kl-shar,  called  in  Assyrian-SemiKlc  Sheruya,  oonaort  of  the  god  Shar,  or 
Asshur. 

(*)  »-§hara. 

(S)  Expressed  by  the  Ideographic  group  RLU. 

{*)  Expressed  by  the  com  pound  Ideograms  BAL.BB,KI^  on  the  signifl- 
oation  of  which  see  Norris,  AmfHa^  DUUonarif,  p.  636. 
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....  thee,  haying  over  the  earth  which  thj  hand  has  made 

haying  Assyria  which  thou  hast  called  its  name 

.   .   .  made  (?)  my  hand  for  eyer.  .   .   . 

.   .   .  may  they  carry 
the  place  ....  any  one  the  work  which.   .   .   • 

he  rejoiced  ....  to  after 

the  gods 

which  in 

he  opened " 


4.  Fragmeia  of  the  Fifth  Tablet, 

The  text  in  the  TramacUotu  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archmology, 
Tol.  IV.,  pi.  2,  at  p.  863 ;  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Ateyrieche  Lese- 
etiicke,  2d  Ed.,  p.  78  et  seq.  (B,  1,  b). 

First  translation  by  G.  Smith,  Chaldman  Account  of  Oenesie,  p. 
69  et  seq.  [Rey.  Ed.,  p.  64  et  seq.  Tb.]  Obseryations  of  Fried- 
rich  Delitzsch,  giying  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  part  of 
the  text :  O.  SmitfCe  Chaldteische  Oeneeity  p.  298  et  seq.  New  trans- 
lation by  Oppert,  in  E.  Ledrain's  Hiatoire  cTIirael,  yd.  I.,  p.  412 
et  seq. 


1. 


yubaiiim  manzazi 

He  made  excellent         the  mansions  , 
ilArU  rabuti 

of  the  gods        great 
kakkabi  yiUarhinu 

of  the  stars      he  assigned  to  them. 


8. 


mamenutu 
.  in  number 


yuiziM 
he  fixed 
yuaddi 
he  fixed  the  time 
ytt[m]afftr 
he  settled 
ianeirit  arhi 

twelye         months 
yuitix 
he  fixed 


LU.  maii 
the  stars  of  the  Great 
[BearW 


iatta 
of  the  year 


kakkabi 
stars 


eUlia] 
for  it 


migrata 
limit 


ialiad 
three 


mamenuti 
in  number 


Q)  I  will  Justify  this  interpretation  in  a  subsequent  work. 
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5.  iitu      yttmi 
from  the    day 

6.  yviarrit 
he  determined 

add<i 
defining 

7.  ana      la 
for      not 

8.  manzoi 
the  abodes 

9.  ^te 
he  opened 

10.  Ugaru 
the  bolt 

11.  ina        kabadtiia{^) 

in        his  msgesty 

12.  Nannaru 
Nannar  (the  moon) 


ia  iattu 

on  which    the  year 
manzaz 
the  mansions 

rikUhm 
their  bands 
eba  anni 

to  make      omission 
Beli        u        £ki 
of  Bel    and    of  £a 
va  abuUi  ina         fiU 

also    the  great  gates    in     the  sides 

yudannina  sumela  u 

he  made  strong        to  left        and 
va  iitakan 

also        he  made  himself 
yuktepdL  muia 

he  made  to  shine 


yu^       ana    u^rati 
begins     to  the     end 

Nihiri  ana 

of  the  planets  for 


1 8.  yuaddthiwa 

and  he  fixed  for  it  the  time 


ana  uddH 

for  fixing 

14.  arhiiav  la 
monthly          without 

ytt^r 
he  determined  its  form 

15.  ma  rii  arl^i 
**  In    the  beginning    of  the  month 

lilAU 
of  the  evening 

16.  garni  nabdta  ana 
by  thy  horns    thou  shalt  be  annoondng    for 

lamamu 
of  the  heaven 


la  egH 

not  to  turn  aside    any 
yukin  iuOu 

he  fixed    with  himself  (i) 
ina         fili  kilallan 

in     the  sides     perfectly 
imna 
to  right 

elan 

steps 
ikt^a 
to  the  night     he 

[joined 
iuknat  muh 

of  the  existence      of  the  night 


yuim 
the  days 

naparkd 
interruption 


va 
also 


tna 
in 


affi[iu] 
its  disk 


napaf^ 
on  the  appearance 


uddii 
fixing  the  time 


0)  It  is  plainly  evident  from  this  that  the  work  of  organising  the 
heavens,  and  the  determinAtlon  of  the  movements  of  the  stars,  were 
attribnted  to  the  god  Ann,  for  ^he  Chaldseo-Assyriuns  divided  the  celes- 
tial vault  into  three  parts,  called  respectively  the  abodes  of  Anu,  of  Bel, 
and  of  Ea. 

(*)  This  appears  to  be  a  copyists  error  for  kabadmu. 
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17.  ma     ywmi  nbt  agiL  [tuHamlla 

in    the  daj    seventh    the  disk  thou  shalt  be  in  the  act 

[of  filling 

18.  yupattu                 lik               hU^^urat           mei ,   ,   ,   .  u 
they  will  open        surely        the  obscurity 

19.  e]nuDa        iamiu        ma  iiid  iame  ina 
when        the  sun       at      the  foundation      of  heaven      at 

la^']ka 
thy  rising 

20.  .   .    .  iuU  httaq^bawa  bini  affu{^i 
defines  the  precise  limits        forms        his  circle 

21.  .    ,   ,  tar  ana         l^arran  lamki  hUaqrxb      \ya 

turns      toward    the  path    of  the  sun    approach    and 

22.  ...    tor  Id  hUhuTot         iamht  luiana 
....  turns     surely    the  obscurity    the  sun    may  it  change 

28 «t(?)to        baU        uruhia{^) 

goeet        his  path 

(24.) htriba  ta  dina  dinu 

set  thou        also        by  law        ordained  *' 

Excellently  he  made  the  mansions  [twelve]  in  number  for  the 
great  gods.  (») 

He  assigned  to  them  stars  and  he  established  fixedly  the  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear. 

He  fixed  the  time  of  the  year  and  determined  its  limits. 

For  each  of  the  twelve  months  he  fixed  three  stars, 

from  the  day  when  the  year  be^^s  until  its  end.(') 

He  determined  the  mansions  of  the  planets  to  define  their 
orbits  by  a  fixed  time, 

so  that  none  of  them  may  fall  short,  and  none  be  turned  aside. 


0)  Here  seems  to  be  another  copyist^s  error  for  uruhhu. 

(*)  **  There  are  twelve  ruling  gods  above  the  Coonseilor  gods,  each 
presiding  over  one  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  and  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.*'— <Diod.  SICm  II.,  30.) 

(S)  •'Over  the  course  of  the  fiye  planets  are  placed,  according  to  the 
ChaldsBans,  thirty  [six]  stans  called  the  Counsellor  gods;  half  of  these 
look  toward  the  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  these  Counsellors 
inspect  everything  that  happens  among  men  and  in  heaven  at  the 
same  moment  of  time.  Every  ten  days  one  of  them  is  sent  as  a 
messenger  of  the  stars,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  regions,  while 
another  quits  the  region  located  below  the  earth  in  order  to  ascend  to 
those  who  are  above ;  this  movement  is  exactly  defined  and  continues 
constantly.  In  a  period  which  does  not  vary."— (Dlod  Sic,  II.,  30.) 
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He  fixed  the  abodes  of  Bel  and  of  ^  near  his  own. 

He  opened  also  perfectly  the  great  gates  (of  heaven), 

making  their  bolts  solid  to  right  and  to  left ; 

and  in  his  majesty  he  madid  himself  steps  there.(^) 

He  made  Nannar  (the  moon)  to  shine,  he  joined  it  to  the  night, 

and  he  fixed  for  it  the  seasons  of  its  noctomal  phases  which 
determine  the  days. 

For  the  entire  month  without  interruption  he  settled  what 
should  be  the  form  of  its  disk. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  erening  begins, 

thy  horns  will  serve  for  a  sign  to  determine  the  times  of  the 
heavens.  (•) 

The  seventh  day(*)  thou  wilt  be  in  the  act  of  filling  out  thy 
disk, 

but  the will  [partly]  expose  its  dark  8ide.(^) 

(1)  These  are  the  steps  by  which  the  ascent  is  made  firom  the  gate  of 
the  East,  throagh  which  the  sun  appears  in  the  momiDg,  to  the 
uppermost  point  of  heaven,  descending  thence  again  to  the  gate  of  the 
West,  throagh  which  the  san  Tanishes  in  setting. 

(>)  The  observation  of  the  new  moons  was  of  prime  importance 
among  primitive  nations,  and  to  the  very  last  the  Hebrews  had 
no  other  method  for  determining  the  beginning  of  the  months  (see 
Mnnk,  PaUtUne.  p.  183),  as  is  the  case  with  the  nomad  Arabs  of  to-day. 
I  can  affirm,  of  my  own  experience,  how  skillful  their  practised  eye  is  in 
detecting  the  almost  imperceptible  crescent  of  the  new  moon  as  it  clears 
the  solar  disk  at  the  moment  of  the  san*s  disappearance  below  the  hori- 
son;  not  having  accustomed  ourselves  to  it,  our  eyes  are  incapable  of 
the  same  close  observation. 

(>)  In  the  first  quarter. 

{*)  In  order  to  understand  this  description  of  the  lunar  phases,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  a  passage  of  Vitruvius  (IX.,  7,  4) :  BerossiM,  qui,  a 
OhaJdcDorufn  eivitaU  tive  natUme  progresaus,  in  Atiam  etiam  (HscipUnam  paU' 
fecit,  ita  est  pro/eisus  {lunam)  pilam  esse  ex  dimidia  parte  eandentem^  reUqua 
habere  eaeruleo  colore.  Quvm  autem  oureum  itincris  aui  peragens  subitei  orbetn 
soUm,  tune  earn  radUe  el  impetu  eatoris  oorripi,  eonverUque  eandentem  propter 
^us  proprietaiem  hminis  ad  lummi.  Quum  autem  ta  evocaia  ad  solis  orbes  supt' 
riora  speetet^  tunc  inferior  em  partem  4^,  quod  eandens  non  sit,  propter  aeris 
similUudmem  obsemram  videri.  Quum  ad  perpendieulum  exstet,  ad  ^us  radios 
totum  lumen  ad  superiorem  tpeeiem  retineri  et  tuna  earn  vocari  primam.  Quum 
prmteriens  vadit  ad  orientie  eceU  partes^  relaxari  ab  impetu  soUs  extremanque 
^ut  partem  eandentice  oppido  quam  tenui  Unea  ad  terram  mittere  splendorem, 
etUaex  eo  earn  seeundam  vocaru  Quotidiana  autem  versationis  remissUme  ier- 
fiom,  quartam  in  dies  numerart  BepUmo  die  sol  quvm  sit  ad  oecideniem^  luma 
autem  inter  orienlem  el  oeddentem  medias  eoeli  teneat  reffioneSt  quod  dimidia 
parte  eceli  ^fMtio  disUt  a  sole,  item  dimidiam  candentia  conversam  habere  ad 
WTom.    Inter  solem  vero  et  lunam  quum  distet  totum  mumU  epatium,  st  lunm 
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When  the  sun  descends  towards  the  horiion  at  the  moment  of 
thy  rising, (») 

the  limits  exactly  defined  [of  thy  fulness]  form  its  circle. 
Afterwards]  turn,  draw  near  the  path  of  the  sun,(') 

turn,  and  let  the  sun  change  (the  side 

where  may  be  seen)  thy  dark  part. 

walk  in  its  path.  (») 

Rise]  and  set,  subject  to  the  law  of  this  destiny." 

6.  Friigmenl  of  the  Begitwing  of  a  Tablet^  probably  the  SeoerUh, 

Text  in  Friedrich  Delitisch,  AstyrUche  LesestUeke,  2d  Ed.,  p. 
79  (B,  1,  e). 

Translation  by  G.  Smith,  Chaldman  Aecouni  of  Chnmtf  p.  76. 
[Rev.  Ed.,  p.  71.  Ta.]  Obseryations  by  Friedrich  Delitisch  on 
some  of  the  expressions  of  the  text :  O,  Smithes  CkaldKiiehe  Omem, 
V.  299  et  seq. 

1.  enuva  iUtm  ma  puhrUunu  ibnii 

When        the  gods        in        their  assembly        had  created 


2.              yubaUimu             .    .  rttml  igfulti 

they  made  excellent  the     ....  awakened. 

8.           yiiiapA                    hknat  napiiti 

they  produced          creatures  liying 

4.    ptd                 ^eri                     uvav  pert                  u 
cattle        of  the  field        wild  beasts        of  the  tM       and 
nammaili  .... 
creeping  things  .   .    . 

S ana              hknat  ncqpUti  •   •   •   • 

for        the  creatures  liying  .... 

orimtit  or6«m  tolls  retrospitiem  qttum  traruit  ad  oeddenttm^  earn,  qm»d  longiut 
abnt  a  rodUt  remistam^  qaaria  deeima  die  plena  rota  toUus  orbU  miltere  8plen- 
djrsmj  reliqttoeqn*  dies  desereseentia  quotidiana  ad  perfectionem  binaris  fnensU 
versationiinu  st  eursti,  a  sols  revocationibus  subire  totam,  radiosque  ^fms  men' 
•trtuu  di&ruri  eficere  rationem. 

In  my  Chmx  de  Text^s  CaneiformeSt  No.  22,  may  be  found  a  table  of  the 
moo  j'o  phages,  indicating  the  extent  of  the  bright  part  of  her  disk  foi 
each  iay  of  the  month. 

0)  la  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  lull  moon. 

(*)  During  the  last  quarter. 

(^  When  the  new  moon  is  about  to  appear. 

32 
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6 pul  u  namnuMi  kK 

....  the  oatUe        and        creeping  things        of  the  city 
yi«f(i*[trtf 
they  raised 

7 /"<]$"  nammdki  gmir 

....  the  assembly       of  the  creeping  things       the  whole 
nabniU  .... 
of  the  creatures   .   .   . 

8 ia      ma         puhri  kimtiya        If ...   . 

....  which    in    the  assembly      of  my  family 

9 «a  Bel-int-tlU  lane 

....  and  the  Lord  of  the  far-seeing  eye  two 

fuKa[^bwitmu 
taused  to  be  assooiated 
10.  ...   .      JNi^'  nmmmtHi  yukanHii 

....  the  assembly     of  the  creeping  things    began  to  moTt 


The  fragments  of  the  four  yerses  following  are  too  mutilated 
to  admit  of  any  certain  or  connected  meaning. 

When  the  gods  all  together  had  formed 

they  made  excellently  the awakened. 

They  produced  the  living  beings  [on  the  earth, 

the  cattle  of  the  fields,  the  wild  animals  of  the  fields,  and  the 

ereeping  things  [of  the  fields 

....  for  the  liying  beings 

they  raised  up [for]  the  cattle  and  the  creeping 

things  of  the  city. 

the  assemblage  of  creeping  things,  the  whole 

of  the  creatures 

which  in  the  assemblage  of  my  &mily  .... 

....  and  the  Lord  of  the  clear«eeing  eye  [fia]  joined  them 
together  in  a  pair.(^) 

all  the  creeping  beasts  together  began  to 

moTo. 


0)  This  perhaps  refers  to  the  creation  of  the  first  human  pair,  of  which 
Ea  i8  the  special  oreator,  and  to  a  reoord  similar  to  that  of  Omuit  ii.  19^ 
Where  all  the  animals  pass  m  reyiew  before  the  man. 
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D.-^Extract  frmm  Bero$sU8  by  Abydenut, 

There  was  nothing  but  water  in  the  beginning,  and  that  was 
called  the  Sea  {IHamat);  BSloe  (Bel-Marduk)  pot  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  by  assigning  to  everything  its  place  in  the  world. 
— (Ap,  Euseb.  Prapar  eoangd.y  IX.,  41 ;  Chronic  Armen.  [I.,  10, 
2],  p  27,  ed  Mai;  Fragment  8  of  my  edition.) 

E. — Extract  from  Beromu  by  Alexander  PolyhieUfr. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  was  darkness  and  water,  and  from 
the  midst  thereof  issued  spontaneously  monstrous  animals  and 
the  most  peculiar  figures :  men  with  two  wings,  and  others  with 
four,  with  two  facet  or  two  heads,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a 
woman,  on  one  body,  and  with  the  two  sexes  together ;  men  with 
goats'  legs  and  goats'  horns,  or  with  horses'  hooft ;  others  with 
the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse  and  the  foreparts  of  a  man,  like  the 
hippooentaurs.  There  were,  besides,  human-headed  bolls,  dogs 
with  four  bodies  and  fishes'  tails,  horses  with  dogs'  heads,  animals 
with  the  head  and  body  of  a  horse  and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  other 
quadrupeds  in  which  all  sorts  of  animal  shapes  were  confhsed 
together,  fishes,  reptiles,  serpents,  and  every  kind  of  marvelous 
monster  presenting  the  greatest  variety  in  their  shapes,  represent- 
ations of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  temple  of 
Bglo8.(^)  A  woman,  named  Omorooa  (Um-Uruk,  <*  the  mother 
of  Uruk"),  presided  over  this  creation ;  in  the  Chaldsean  language 
she  bears  the  name  of  Thavatth  {Tiamat)^  signifying  in  Greek  *'  the 
sea,"  and  she  is  also  identified  with  the  moon. 

Things  being  in  this  condition,  BSlos  (BelrMarduk)  came  upon 
the  scene  and  out  the  woman  in  half;  of  the  lower  part  of  her 
body  he  made  the  earth,  and  of  the  upper  half  the  heavens,  and 
all  the  creatures  that  were  ifi  her  disappeared.  This  is  a  figura- 
tive way  of  explaining  the  production  of  the  universe  and  of 
animated  beings  from  humid  matter  Belos  then  cut  off  his  own 
head,  and  the  other  gods  having  kneaded  the  blood  flowing  from 
it  with  the  earth,  formed  men,  who  by  that  means  were  gifted 
with  understanding,  and  made  participants  of  divine  thought. 

[Thus  it  was  that]  Belos,  interpreted  by  the  Greeks  as  signifying 
Zens,  having  divided  the  darkness,  separated  the  heavens  and 

0)  The  famous  B-$hak%L,  often  mentioned  in  cuneiform  texts,  the  great 
pyramidal  temple  of  Bel-Marduk  at  Babylon. 
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the  earth,  and  ordered  the  world ;  and  all  animated  beings  whf 
were  not  able  to  endure  the  action  of  light  perished.  Belos, 
seeing  that  the  earth  was  a  desert,  though  fertile,  commanded  one 
of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  kneading  the  blood  which 
flowed  with  earth,  he  produced  men,  as  well  as  those  animals 
who  are  able  to  live  in  contact  with  the  air. — ^Then  BSlos  also 
formed  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets. — {Ap, 
5yncell.,  p.  29 ;  Euseb.,  Chrome.  Armen,  [I.,  2,  4],  p.  10,  ed.  Mai ; 
Fragment  1  of  mj  edition.) 

F. — Fragment  of  an  I^ic  Account  of  the  Combat  of  Marduk 
against  Tiamat, 
The  text  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchtBologg, 
vol.  IV.,  pi.  5  and  6,  at  p.  863;  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Assyritche 
LeteetUckey  2d  Ed.,  p.  82  et  seq.  (B,  1,  e). 

Translations  by:  G.  Smith,  Chaldaum  Account  of  GenesiSf  pp. 
95-98  [Rev.  Ed.,  pp.  109-112.  Te.]  ;  Fox  Talbot,  Transactions 
of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archteologyy  vol.  V.,  pp.  1-21 ;  Oppert,  in  E. 
Ledrain,  Histoire  cCIsrdelf  vol.  I.,  pp.  418-421. 

It  seems  very  evident  to  me  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of 
a  narrative,  developed  under  an  epic  form,  of  the  cosmogonic 
combat  which  Berossus  simply  mentions  as  having  taken  place. 
Obverse : 

1 yukink 

he  established  it  ...    . 

2 ubadda  imnahi  yuiafjiz 

the  instrument     at  his  right  hand     he  had  seized 

8.  .    .    .    u  ispatuv  iduHu  ilul 

.   .    .  and        the  quiver        his  hand        suspended. 
4.     ii']kun  hirqa  ma  panOu 

he  made        the  lightning        in*       front  of  him 

6 va         muHal^meiu         xumurh*      yumtalU 

....  also        impetuous        his  body        filled. 
6.     e^bui  va  sapara  hUvd  khrbH 

he  made     also     the  cimeter      to  penetrate      into  the  body 
Tiamat 
of  Tiamat. 
7      irbitU  idri  yuite^bita  ana  la 

The  four  winds  he  kept  near  him  for  not 

a^S  rdkmiia 

to  go  out        his  attacks 
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8.  Httu  UUmM  hidik 
the  wind  of  the  south     the  wind  of  the  north     the  wind  of 

[theeMt 
a^arru 
the  wind  of  the  weet. 

9.  idui  iopara  ytMaqriba  qUU 
his  hand       the  cimeter       placed  at  the  side       of  the  bow 

abiiu  Aniv 

of  his  fiftther        Ann 

10.  ibm  imi^tdla  Idra         Umna  meid 

he  created   the  bad  wind    the  wind    hostile    the  waterspout 
aiamhUuv 
the  hnrrioane 

11.  Uri        irbitti         hH         MthitH  Utra  mudHHa 
winds       four       winds       seren       the  wind        deyastator 

Idra  la  iaime 

the  wind    without        calm 

12.  yuse^awa  Sdn'  la  Hmt^ 

he  made  to  go  ont     also  the  winds     which     he  had  created 
tUntH         htn 
seven       them 
18.        kirbii  TianuU  ludlu^u  Ubii 

in  the  body       of  Tiamat      (to)  carry  oonAision        rushing 
arkiiu 
one  after  another. 

14.  HH  va  beluv  ahuba  kakkaiu 
He  raised       also       master       the  whirlwind       his  weapon 

rabd 
great. 

15.  narkabata  hmat  la  malfri  qaUUa 

the  chariot        steady      without      riyal      whioh  was  level 

irkuh 
he  mounted 

16.  izxiz  va  {rhit        nofmadi    tdWa(i) 
he  held  himself  firm       and       the  four      reins      his  hand 

Oul 
kept  together. 

17 la  padH  raffiqu  tnuariiiia 

....  without    wavering    inundator    with  no  compassion 

[for  her. 
(1)  Svldently  a  copyist's  error  for  iduSht. 
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IS Uiti         hmmahtnu  naid  wUa 

....  with        their  ttiiig        otfrying        the  TeQeat 
19 yutd^ana  lamdu 

....  they  swept        the  knowledge  (?) 
20 fa  rMa  u  tuqvmtws 

thefttrj        and        the  battle 

21.     htmda     ....      ipattu 

to  the  left  ....  they  open 

22 a  ...  ft-  puHtaH     .... 

the  terrors  .   •   •  • 

28 pi  ir^tAuUu 

he  broke  it 

24 joitt  yuiardi  va 

....    his  ....  he  added        and 
26 pmmaht  Ukun 

before  him        he  made 

26 yuk€Ulu 

he  shut  op. 

The  remains  of  three  yerses  follow,  containing  only  some 
characters  at  the  end;  and  then  comes  a  gap,  the  extent  of 
which  we  are  unable  to  coigecture. 

BcTerse: 
Too  small  a  portion  of  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  fragment 
remains  to  suggest  any  connected  meaning.     We  take  up  the 
text  at  the  point  where  Marduk,  brought   fisMse  to  fttce  with 
Tiamat,  addresses  her  just  before  engaging  in  the  combat 

11 niti  UXket  va 

** thou  hast  flung  thyself       and 

12 UmutUki  tuktinm 

thy  hostility        thou  hast  fixed  agpinst  me. 

18.    id  hdat  ummaiki         hdakku  tumrihum 

Not      preTailing  (ii)      thy  troup,      let  strike       their  body 
kakkUd 
thy  arms  I 
14.  endiwa  aaaka      u  kdii  nibni 

Turn  thee  about  and        I        and        thou        we  will  make 
iahna 
a  combat" 
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15.  Tiamat 
Tuunai 

16.  mal^ur 
at  first 

17.  im 
6zainixi6d 

18.  hiria 
strongly 

19.  imanni 
She  prepared 

20.  u  ilAm 
and        the  gods 

kakkihmu 
their  weapons. 

21.  mmndu  va 
Assailed          also 

Marduka 
Marduk 


annita      ina 
this        in 

item 
was  stupefied 


iemiia 
hearing  it 
yttiaimi 
she  changed 


fiida 
her  reeolye 

va         JHamat  Htmurii  elita 

also        Tiamat        attentively        above 
nuUmalii  idrura  ikdA\la 

completely        she  fortified        her  iMse. 

i^ta  iUanamdi  td .    . 

an  incantation    she  placed  herself    .    .   . 
ia  ta^azi  yuk^aluiunu 


of 


the  battle        she  made  them  raise 


Tiamat 
Tiamat 


abkml 
the  herald 


va 
also 


22. 

in  combat 
laf^axii 
in  battle. 
yuipaHr 
Drew 
imfj^Ua 
the  bad  wind 
ytmUaHiT 
he  loosened. 

Opened 

mf^uUM 
the  bad  wind 

hatam 

to  close 

ixzuH 
The  Tiolence 
28.  inmiar 


uUkbbu 


they  flung  themselves  ardently 


28. 


24. 


26. 


26. 


27. 


heluv 

the  lord 

fobit 

which  takes 


taparahi 
his  cimeter 
arkati 
from  behind 


iidni 
of  the  gods 


qiirubu 
they  united 


yurakmiii 
he  struck  her 
panuUu 
before  him 


va 
also 


ptia  Hamat      ana 

her  mouth      Tiamat      for 
ytikeriba 
he  had  made  to  enter 
ic^tisa 
her  lips. 

sdri  karkua 

of  the  winds       her  stomach 
Ubbaia  va  pdia 


lifatiiu 
to  swallow  it 
€ma  la 

so  as  not 


uanu        va 
fiU         and 

she  grows  faint    in  her  heart    and    her  mouth    ahe  twiala. 
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2^.  %9auq 

he  carried  in  front 
karakka 
her  stomach 

80.  kirbiia  yvhaUiqa 
her  entrails        he  severed 

81.  tomtit  va 
he  struck  her  down        and 

82.  ialamia  idda 
Her  decease    he  perceives 


mulmuUa 
the  sharp  weapon 


Utepi 
he  split  open 


88. 


vUu  Tiamat  alik 

After  that      Tiamat      walking 

84.  kizrisa  yuptarrira 
her  soldiers        he  dispersed 

85.  u  ildni  riguia 
and        the  gods        her  help 

86.  iUarru  iplahu 
trembled       became  afraid 

87.  yuie^ 
they  saved  themselves 

88.  ffuf\talamii 
they  bid  themselves 

89 buhinuH 

He  ...   .  them 
40 peni 


yuiaUit  Ubhaia 

he  pierced        her  heart 
naphUdk  yupaUi 

her  life        he  severed. 
elUa  izaza 

on  her  he  erects  himself  proudly 


pam  maru 

before      was  overthrown 
pu^itria  iue^n^ 

her  cohort       was  scattered 

aUku  idHa 

who  came        to  her  side 
yiMtJ^trti  arkalnmu 

retomed  behind  them 

va       napiatui  {^)  ediru 

and      their  lives        put  in  safety 
napariudii  la  We 

taking  flight        without       valianc«. 
va  kakkiiunu  tfuiabbir 

and     their  weapons       he  broke 
midu  va  kamarii 


as .   .   • 
ukbu 
they  were  seated. 


,  they  were  beaten        and        in  sadness 


Seven  more  verses  follow,  which  are  extremely  obscure  and  go 
on  with  the  description  of  the  vanquished  and  crushed  condition 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  Tiamat.  These  may  be  omitted  without  in- 
convenience or  changing  the  general  sense  of  the  text.  I  stop 
short  here  with  my  translation,  finding  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
confess  that  1  do  not  yet  understand  these  verses,  rather  than 
attempt  to  present  a  version  far  too  conjectural,  for  which  I  Could 
not  conscientiously  be  responsible.  (') 

(I)  Here  Is  evidently  an  error  for  napktlMhmu;  otherwise  the  phrsse 
would  convey  no  meaning. 
0  The  readep  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  diflBculties  oflfered 
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« He  took  the  infitrument  in  his  right  hand 

.  and]  he  suspended  [the  bow]  and  the  quiyer. 

He  shot  a  flash  of  lightning  before  him, 

and  an  impetuous  [Airy]  filled  his  body. 

He  made  also  the  oimeter  which  was  to  penetrate  the  body 
of  Tiamat. 

He  held  back  the  four  winds,  so  that  her  attacks  could  not  be 
produced  without, 

the  south  wind,  the  north  wind,  the  east  wind  and  the  west 
wind. 

His  hand  placed  the  cimeter  beside  the  bow  of  his  fiUher  Anu. 

He  created  the  bad  wind,  the  hostile  wind,  the  waterspout,  the 
hurricane, 

in  these  yerees  by  the  diflTerenoe  in  the  three  yeraiona  so  far  giyen  of 
them. 

6.  Siirni: 

41.  Knowing  their  capture,  Aill  of  grief^ 

42.  their  strength  removed,  shut  in  bonds, 

43.  and  at  onee  the  strength  of  their  work  was  oyeroome  with  (errof , 

44.  the  throwing  of  stones  going 

45.  He  cast  down  the  enemy,  his  hand 

46.  part  of  the  enemy  under  him 

47.  and  the  god  Kingu  again  . 

Pox  Talbot: 

41.  A  crowd  of  followers,  ftill  of  astonishment, 

42.  Its  remains  (Tiamat's)  lifted  up  and  on  their  shoulders  hoisted. 

43.  And  the  eleven  tribes  pouring  in  after  the  battle 

44.  in  great  multitudes,  coming  to  see, 
46.  gazed  at  the  monstrous  serpent .... 

46.  and 

47.  And  the  god  Bel 

Oppiet: 

41.  Their  strength  was  vanished,  their  hand  was  withered. 

42.  That  wliich  remained  was  led  and  disappeared  like  a  kitdL 

43.  And  the  eleven  offispring,  terror  filled  them ; 

44.  A  deluge  without .  .  came  to  swallow  them  up. 
.•«•••. ....•••••••» 

Below  we  give  the  transcription  of  the  text: 

41.  mu  (?)  du  ttibqAU  r/ux/ft  dumamu, 

42.  leriUu  nahi  kalu  kUukkO. 

43.  « tiCtn  ekrit  nabniU  htpar  pulhaU 

44.  miUa  gaUe  aUJcu  kalu  ...  la. 

4fi.  ittadi  drreti  idiiu, 

40.  gadu  tuqmatiiunu  lapaUu  .... 
47.  « (AN)  kin.  .  .  .Ja.irf.aa.  . 
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four  wiads,  MTtn  windi,  ikB  dttattoliBg  wind«  the  ee—elew 
wind; 

and  he  looeened  the  winds  thai  ke  hid  orented,  Mveo  in 
nnmber, 
to  onrrj  ruin  to  the  body  of  ISaBnt  faj  raahiag  after  her. 
He  raieed  up,  also,  as  master,  the  tempest,  his  great  weapon. 
He  mounted  a  solid  eharioi,  without  a  ri?al,  which  let eled 
everything  before  it. 

He  stood  erect  in  it,  and  his  hand  held  together  the  Ibor  pairs 
of  reins. 

without  growing  imk^t^  innndator,  niei«ileM  for 

her. 
The  two  ....  whose  fiuigs  carried  a  Tenom,(i) 

which] eSmot  all  knowledge. 

the  tarj  and  the  battle  .... 

to  left  [and  to  right  of  her]  opened  [their  jaw 

the  terrors   .... 

he  broke  it 

....  headdedhis  : amI 

He  made before  him. 

He  shut  up 


"...  Thou  hsst  precipitated  thyself  [upon  me]  and 

thou  hast  directed  thy  hostility  against  me. 

But  thy  troop  will  not  prevail,  and  it  is  their  bodies  which  thy 
weapons  will  strike. 

Turn  thee  about,  and  thou  and  I  will  engage  in  a  sin^e  combat" 

Tiamat,  when  she  heard  this, 

was  at  first  stupefied,  and  altered  her  resolution. 

She  examined  attenttrdy  aboTa» 

and  she  fortified  strongly  and  completely  her  position. 

She  prepared  an  incantation,  she  placed  herself 

and  she  caused  the  gods  who  were  fighting  [with  her]  to  take 
their  weapons. 

And  Tiamat  assailed  the  herald  of  the  gods,  Mardok; 


0)  Evidently  it  refers  here  to  the  two  infernal  monsters,  Tfaunat's 
jtaxiliaries. 
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they  flung  ihemselyes  impetuoosljr  the  one  on  the  other  in 
combat,  and  thej  met  in  battle. 

The  lord  drew  forth  his  dmeter  and  stmck  her. 

He  let  loose  before  him  the  eril  wind,  which  attacks  from 
behind: 

And  Tiamat  opened  her  month  to  swallow  him, 

but  he  had  caused  to  enter  into  her  the  evil  wind  in  such  wise 
that  she  could  not  shut  her  mouth. 

The  Tiolence  of  the  wind  fills  her  stomach ; 

her  heart  sinks,  and  her  fhoe  is  distorted. 

He  (Marduk)  carried  in  front  his  diarp  wea{>on ;  he  broke  her 
stomach; 

he  cut  her  in  the  middle,  and  pierced  her  heart ; 

he  overcame  her  and  cut  short  her  life. 

He  perceived  her  decease,  and  he  raised  himself  prondlj 
above  her. 

When  Tiamat,  who  walked  before  them,  was  conquered, 

he  dispersed  her  soldiers ;  her  oohort  was  scattered, 

and  the  gods,  her  allies,  who  marched  by  her  side, 

trembled,  feared,  and  tamed  back. 

They  sought  reftige  to  save  their  lives, 

and  they  hid  themselves  as  fligitives,  despoiled  of  oonrsfe. 

But  [he  fell]  upon  them,  and  broke  their  arms. 

As  .   .   .   they  were  cut  down,  sitting  in  sadness. 

G. — Fragment  which  appeart  to  belong  to  the  tame  Narrative, 

The  text  may  be  read  upon  Tablet  K  8449  of  the  British 
Museum.  I  reproduce  Smith's  translation :  Chaldman  Account  of 
Oenesis,  p.  94.     [Cf.  Rev.  Ed.,  p.  108.    Tb.] 

This  fragment  would  appear  to  belong  to  that  portion  of  the 
poem  anterior  to  the  one  which  we  have  Just  cited.  It  refers,  in 
foot,  to  the  description  of  Marduk*  s  preparations  when  armed  by 
the  gods  for  his  contest  with  Tiamat. 

heart 

burning 

ftx)m 

in  the  temple  .... 

may  he  fix 

the  dwelling  of  the  god  .  •  • 
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the  great  gods 

the  gods  said  (?).... 

the  sword  that  was  made  the  gods  saw 

and  they  saw  also  the  bow  that  was  strung  •  •  •  •  • 

the  work  that  was  made  they  plaoed  .   .   . 

carried  also  Anu  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  •  • 

the  bow  he  fitted   .... 

and  he  spake  of  the  bow  thus,  and  said 

"Noble  wood,  who  shall  first  thus  draw  thee? 

against  whom  ? 

speed  her  punishment  the  star  of  the  bow  in  heaven 

*    and  establish  the  resting-place  of 

firom  the  choice  of 

and  place  his  throne 

in  heaTen 


It  is  possible  that  the  fragments  of  tablets  marked  in  the  British 
Museum  K  4882,  8478,  and  8988  contain  also  some  remains  of 
the  same  epic  narratiye,  though  in  a  condition  too  mutilated  to  be 
of  any  senrice  to  us.  An  attempt  at  a  rendering  of  the  last  two 
may  be  found  in  George  Smith,  Chaldman  AceoutU  of  Ometii,  p. 
92  et  seq.     [Rev.  Ed.,  p.  107,  gives  only  K  8988.    Tb.] 

H.—Epic  Fragment  of  the  Tradition  of  KuH  (CkUha)  on  the  Furet 
Monttrous  Birth*  produced  in  the  Womb  of  the  Urnoene  while 
still  in  a  State  of  Chaos. 

I  reproduce  the  translation  of  Sayce  {Records  of  the  Pastf  toI. 
XI.,  p.  109  et  seq.),  made  from  the  original,  which  strikes  me  as 
much  superior  to  that  of  0.  Smith  (Chaldsenn  Account  of  Oenesis, 
p.  102  et  seq.  [See  Sayce  in  Rev.  Ed.,  p.  92  et  seq.  Tr.]).  The 
text  itself  has  never  yet  been  published. 


Lord  of  ...   . 

....   his  lord,  the  royal  power  of  the  gods   .   .   • 

the  lance-bearers  of  his  army,  the  lance-bearert  of  his  annj 


lord  of  the  upper  and  lower  regions, 
lord  of  the  archangels 
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they  who  drank  the  troubled  waters,  and  could  not  drink  pure 
waters, 

of  whom  with  his  flame,  his  weapon,  he  encircled  the  crowd, 

took  them,  destroyed  them. 

On  a  stela  as  jet  was  not  written,  nothing  was  open,  the  bodies 
and  the  productions 

on  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  not  jet  begun  to  spring  up.(^) 

Nothing  was  rising  from  the  earth ;  and  I  did  not  draw  nigh 
to  it.* 

Warriors  with  bodies  like  birds  of  the  desert,  human  beings 

with  faces  of  ravens, 

the  great  gods  had  created  them 

and  on  the  earth  the  gods  had  created  a  dwelling  for  them. 

Tiamat  gave  them  their  strength. 

The  ladj  of  the  gods  had  raised  their  life. 

In  the  midst  of  the  earth  thej  had  grown  and  had  become 
great. 

and  their  numbers  had  increased. 

Seven  kings  brothers  of  the  same  familj, 

and  six  thousand  in  number  was  their  people. 

Banini  their  father  was  king,  their  mother  was  the  Queen 
Melili; 

the  eldest  brother  among  them,  who  marched  before  them, 
Memangab  (')  was  his  name ; 

the  second  brother  among  them,  Medudu  was  his  name ; 

the  third  brother  among  them,    .    .    .   pakh  was  his  name  ; 

the  fourth  brother  among  them,    .    .    .   dada  was  his  name ; 

the  fifth  brother  among  them,    .    .    .    takli  was  his  name ; 

the  sixth  brother  among  them,    .    .    .   ruru  was  his  name ; 

the  seventh  brother  among  them,    .    .    .   rara  was  his  name. 

Here  follows  a  long  gap,  and  with  the  second  column  of  the 
tablet  the  text  is  continued  with  an  account  of  a  great  war 
of  the  heroic  ages,  between  a  king  of  Kuti  and  some  violent  and 
impious  enemies,  who  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  mon- 
strous personages  born  in  the  chaotic  empire  of  Tiamat,  and  slain 
bj  the  flame  of  the  sun  on  its  first  appearance.    We  do  not  quote 

0)  I  follow  here  the  translation  of  Sayce ;  the  text  reads :  ina  nara  ui 
ii^tr  vl  iptd*  va  pagri  n  id>atti  ina  mati  ul  i/vSe^i, 

(*)  This  name  is  Accadian,  like  those  of  all  these  pe  sonages;  It  signi- 
fies "  the  thunderbolt.'* 
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this  new  portion  of  the  dooament,  which  does  not  directly  oonoem 
our  subject.  The  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  it  by  Sayoe  in 
Records  of  the  Pasty  Tol.  XI.,  p.  Ill  et  seq. 

L—EstabHskmeni  of  Order  in  the  Movements  of  the  Sidereal  World 
and  the  War  of  the  Seven  Boil  Spirits  against  the  god  Moon, 

This  account  forms  the  beginning  of  a  great  magic  incantation 
for  the  cure  of  the  king,  whose  suffering  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  god  Shin,  who  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  royalty.*  The 
text  is  published  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  vol. 
IV.,  pL  6.  Translations  have  been  made  by  G.  Smith,  Assyrian 
Discoveries,  p.  398  et  seq. ;  Chaldsean  Account  of  Genesis^  p.  107  et 
seq.  [Rev.  Ed.,  p.  99  et  seq.  Tr.]  ;  Fox  Talbot,  Records  of  th^ 
Pasty  vol.  v.,  p.  163  et  seq. ;  Fr.  Lenormant,  Gazette  Archiologique^ 
1878,  p.  23  et  seq.  Observations  on  several  points  of  this  docu- 
ment by  Friedr.  Belitzsch,  G.  Smith's  Chaldseische  Genesis,  p.  808. 
In  my  jStudes  Aecadiennes,  vol.  III.,  pp.  121-134,  may  be  found 
the  transcription  of  the  primitive  Accadian  text  and  of  the  Assy- 
rian version,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlinear  version.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  that  instead  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  this 
volume  by  the  reproduction  of  this  philological  matter. 

The  days  which  recur  in  cycles  (*)  these  are  the  wicked  gods, 
the  rebellious  genii  who  were  formed  in  the  lower  part  of 
.  heaven. 

They,  they  are  those  who  do  evil 

plot  in  their  wicked  heads   .   .   .   the  setting  of  the  sun, 

flowing  with  the  rivers 

Between  them  seven,  the  first  is  ...   . 

the  second  an  ogre,  fh)m  whose  mouth  no  one  eecapes, 

the  third  a  panther  which  strikes  .... 

the  fourth  a  serpent 

(*)  The  compftrison  of  inauspicious  days  to  personal  demons  occurs 
several  tiroes:  Cundf.  Inscr.  of  West  Asia,  vol.  IV.,  pi.  1,  eol.  1, 1  18  and 
19 ;  col.  2, 1.  65  and  CO ;  col.  3, 1. 1-4;  pi.  27,  No.  6, 1.  22  and  33.  Friedrich 
Dclitzsch  thinks  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  seven  unlucky  days, 
from  the  26th  Februnry  to  the  3d  March,  even  yet  dreaded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Syria  under  the  name  of  miulaqriddt  (see  Wetztein,  in  Frani 
Pelitssoh,  OommetUar  zu  Koheletk^  p.  445  et  seq).  The  allusion  seems  to  roe 
rather  to  refer  to  the  cycle  of  the  periodic  return  of  the  lunar  eclipses 
after  228  synodic  lunar  months,  a  cycle  the  discovery  of  which  all  an- 
tiquity unanimously  attributes  to  the  Chaldseans  (see  above,  p.  286). 
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the  fifth  a  watch-dog  (?)  which  against  .   .   . 

the  sixth  a  tempest  blowing  fiercely  which  .   •   .   • 

against  god  or  king, 

the  seventh  the  messenger  of  the  evil  wind  which  .   .   . 

They  are  seyen,  messengers  of  Ann,  their  king, 

firom  city  to  city  each  day  they  direct  their  steps. 

They  are  the  hurricane  which  fiercely  driyes  all  before  it  in 
the  sky, 

the  floating  cloud  which  darkens  the  sky  in  the  day-time, 

the  tempest  of  wind  which  blows  violently  and  causes  darkness 
on  a  bri^t  day. 

With  the  evil  winds,  in  evil  winds  they  circulate ; 

inundation  of  Ramman,  they  develop  their  exploits ; 

at  the  right  hand  of  Ramman  they  advance ; 

from  the  foundations  of  heaven  they  dart  like  lightning ; 

flowing  with  the  rivers  they  march  onward. 

In  the  vast  heavens,  abode  of  Anu,  their  king,  they  have  set 
themselves  to  work  evil 

and  have  no  rivals. 

At  this  time  Bel  heard  of  this  matter, 

and  he  meditated  a  resolve  in  his  heart. 

With  £a,  the  supreme  sage  among  the  gods, 

he  took  counsel  and 

he  appointed  Shin  (the  moon),  Shamash  (the  sun),  and  Ishtar 
(the  planet  Venus)  in  the  lower  part  of  heaven  to  control  it ; 

he  delegated  to  them  the  government  of  the  legions  of  the 
heavens  (to  share  it)  with  Anu. 

These  three  gods,  his  children, 

to  remain  fixed  day  and  night  without  being  divided 

he  advised  them.  ^ 

At  this  time  the  seven  evil  gods  were  moving  about  in  the 
lower  part  of  heaven  ; 

before  the  face  of  Shin  the  illuminator  fiercely  they  interposed 
themselves. 

The  noble  Ramman  and  Shamash  the  warrior  passed  to  their 
side: 

Ishtar  with  Anu  the  king  rose  toward  the  shining  seats 

and  in  the  kingship  of  heaven  displayed  his  power. 


At  this  time  these  seven 
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■  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  presenoe  .... 

the  evil 

in  the  action  of  drinking  of  his  shining  mouth   .   .    . 

Shin  the  shepherd  ...  of  mankind  ...  of  the  goyemorg 
of  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 

....  was  overthrown  and  stopped  at  the  height  (of  his 
course)  being  hindered  day  and  night  and  no  longer  seated  on  the 
seat  of  his  dominion. 

The  evil  gods,  messengers  of  Anu,  their  king, 

devised  with  wicked  heads,  thej  assisted  one  another ; 

from  the  midst  of  heaven  like  the  wind  to  the  &ce  of  the  earth 
they  hurled  themselves. 

Bel  the  restraint  of  the  noble  Shin 

saw  in  heaven,  and, 

master,  to  his  attendant  Nuzku  he  addressed  his  speech : 

**  My  attendant  Nuzku,  carry  my  speech  to  the  Ocean ; 

the  news  of  my  son  Shin  who  in  heaven  is  painftiUy  hindered, 

to  £a  in  the  Ocean  repeat  it." 

Nuzku  obeyed  the  order  of  his  master, 

to  fia  rapidly  he  went. 

To  the  chief,  to  the  supreme  ruler,  to  the  unfailing  master, 

Nuzku  repeated   .   .    .   the  order  of  his  master. 

£a  heard  this  message  in  the  Ocean  ; 

he  bit  his  lip,  and  his  face  was  filled  with  tears. 

£a  called  his  son  Marduk  and  communicated  to  him  the  news : 

"  Come,  my  son  Marduk  ; 

learn,  my  son,  that  Shin  in  the  heavens  is  sorrowftiUy  hin- 
dered ; 

behold  his  anguish  in  heaven. 

These  seven  wicked  and  murderous  gods,  having  no  fear, 

these  seven  wicked  gods,  like  whirlwinds  devastate  life  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ; 

upon  the  face  of  the  earth  they  have  hurled  themselves  like  a 
waterspout ; 

before  the  face  of  the  light-giving  Shin  fiercely  they  came ; 

the  noble  Shamash  and  Ramman  the  warrior  have  passed  to 
their  side.'* 

A  great  fracture  in  the  original  tablet  stops  short  the  narrative 
at  this  point.    There  is  no  trace  left  us  of  the  verses  whioh  re- 
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counted  the  defeat  of  the  seyen  maleyolent  spirits  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Shin ;  but  this  denouement  may  be  easily  divined  by  the 
preceding  portion.  Moreover,  the  sudden  change  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  always  identical  in  those  of  the  old  magical  incantations 
of  Akkad  which  bring  the  gods  upon  the  scene.  £a,  the  god  of 
all  knowledge  and  of  all  wisdom,  is  at  the  same  time  the  Aver- 
runcus  par  excellence;  he  is  the  last  resort  for  aid  against  the 
demons,  who,  always  in  groups  of  seven,  bring  trouble  into  the 
economy  of  the  world  and  produce  evil  therein.  He  calls  his  son 
Marduk,  the  SiUg-mulu-khi  (he  who  brings  good  to  men)  of  the 
Akkadians,  the  great  mediator,  he  who  executes  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  their  champion.  This  Marduk  it  is,  the  personification 
of  the  rising  sun,  who  dissipates  darkness  and  mists ;  he  it  was 
who  conquered  Tiamat,  goddess  of  the  abyss  and  of  the  dark,  in 
the  grand  struggle  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  caused  the 
ordered  universe  to  issue  from  her  dismembered  body.  That 
struggle  with  the  dark  and  infernal  powers  of  chaos,  over  which 
he  once  gained  the  victory,  is  continually  renewed  every  time 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  order  in  the  universe.  At  the 
command  of  his  £BU.her  £a  he  starts  forth  and  repulses  the 
demons. 

The  combat  of  the  seven  evil  spirits,  sons  of  Anu,  against  the 
lunar  god,  the  poetic  account  of  which  has  just  been  given,  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  periodic  cycles,  as  the  poet  has  been 
careful  to  relate  at  the  beginning, — every  time  that  the  orb  is 
eclipsed.  Thus  we  read  in  an  astrological  document  (Cuneif, 
Iwicrip.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  III.,  pi.  61,  col.  2, 1.  13-16)  that  upon 
the  event  of  certain  celestial  phenomena,  "  the  gods  of  heaven 
and  earth  will  reduce  men  to  dust  and  cause  their  ruin ;  there 
will  occur  eclipse,  inundation,  sicknesses,  mortality;  the  seven 
great  evil  spirits  will  carry  their  barrier  in  front  of  the  moon."(i) 

K. — Generatiofu  of  the  Chief  god*  of  the  ChcUdteo-Asetfrian 
Religion. 

In  all  polytheisms  the  theogony  is  the  first  form  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  cosmogony.  Before  this  latter  can  reach  a  philosophi- 
cal expression,  the  gradual  development  of  the  universe,  tending 
always  towards  a  more  perfect  organization,  is  reflected  and  sym- 

0)  UAni  ia  hvme  «  ir^Ui  iprit  amebUi  M»nUuim  iHepa  amlald  rifj^  murpii 
gaUi  rabnti  gihitU  mahar  iuU  ittamaprUL'». 

33 
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bolized  in  the  succession  of  the  generations  of  the  gods  who  per- 
Honify  tie  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature.  And  this  manner  of 
explaining  the  cosmogony,  preserved  in  the  sanctuaries,  becomes 
more  and  more  refined,  and  multiplies  the  generations  of  primor- 
dial gods,  who  now  represent  abstract  principles,  and  no  longer 
visible  phenomena  or  parts  of  the  universe,  in  proportion  as  re- 
ligious thought,  developing  in  the  philosophic  sense,  penetrates 
deeper  and  deeper  with  its  speculations  into  primitive  causes, 
their  sequence  and  their  evolution. 

Hence  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  useful  to  add  to 
this  collection  of  cosmogonic  fVagments  tables  of  the  relationship 
of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Cbaldaso- Assyrian  religion,  as  they 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  indications  scattered  throughout  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

This  religion  is  one  in  its  totality  over  all  the  vast  territory 
which  it  covered.  It  possesses,  what  was  always  lacking  to 
Hellenic  polytheism,  a  scientific  systematization,  strong  and  fixed 
in  its  essential  lines,  and  dating  back  to  about  the  year  2000 
B.  C,  subsequent  to  which  it  appears  unchanged.  But  this  sys- 
tematiiation  does  not  prevent  certain  local  variations  as  regards 
the  relationship  attributed  to  some  gods,  which  probably  date 
back  to  the  age  of  the  independent  establishment  of  the  cults  of 
different  cities,  before  the  epoch  when  the  great  work  of  the  sys- 
tematic regulation  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  pantheon  went  into 
operation. 

Even  outside  of  these  details,  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  single 
towns,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  as  regards  the  first  beginnings, 
the  theogony,  while  remaining  identical  at  bottom,  presents  di- 
vergencies between  Babylon  and  Assyria  strong  enough  to  admit 
of  a  division  into  two  systems,  such  as  we  shall  indicate  in  the 
following  tables  :(>) 

(1)  Tn  these  tables  we  designate  by  the  name  of  Sandan  the  Assyrian 
Hernulep,  whom  we  have  called  Adar  in  the  text  of  the  volume.  It  is 
indeed  well  established  that  this  last  reading  is  erroneoas  and  shoald  l>e 
abandoned.  The  Adrammeiek  of  the  Bible  is  not  this  god,  but  a  form  of 
Hhamash,  called  Adnt.  The  reading  Ninib,  which  was  proposed  before 
that  of  Adar,  and  which  Friedr.  Delitzsch  and  Stan.  Ouyard  recently 
revived,  cannot  be  proved  any  more  satisfactorily  than  the  other.  The 
part  r»f  wisdom  for  the  present  seems  to  be  to  designate  the  ChaldcK). 
Assyrian  Hercules  by  the  form  which  the  Greeks  give  his  name  until  a 
phonetic  expression  may  be  found,  which  ao  far  has  not  been  met  with. 

Hence  results  a  serious  erratum  Id  the  body  of  the  work.  We  beg  of  the 
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Aptu.    —     Tiamat, 


MuflUHU. 

1 

Laiamu, 

T 

Lu^mu. 

Asthar, 

T 

K-fkar. 

Ami,  Bel.  £a. 

We  will  not  reproduoe  here  the  remainder  of  the  genealogy, 
which  must  remain  the  same. 

The  fiindamental  plan  of  these  cosmogonio  constructions  may 
be  summarized  in  the  following  manner :  A  first  principle,  ma- 
terial and  still  unorganized,  existing  before  CTerything  else,  and 
never  having  had  a  beginning ;  at  times  this  first  principle  is 
represented  as  simple  and  including  within  itself  the  two  sexes, 
the  idea  of  maternity  predominating ;  again  it  is  represented  as  a 
duality  of  male  and  female,  in  which  the  feminine  has  produced  the 
masculine,  which  afterwards  reacts  upon  it ;  and  finally,  in  other 
oases,  in  the  existence  of  tbis  first  principle,  duplicating  its  own 
essence,  may  be  distingubhed  a  series  of  evolutions  represented 
by  a  succession  of  pairs,  like  each  other,  find  always  solitary, 
emanating  one  from  the  other.  From  them,  when  the  universe 
assumes  its  ordered  form,  issue  three  parallel  triads  of  cosmic 
divinities,  each  one  composed  of  father,  mother  and  son,  in  imi- 
tation of  mortal  Ikmilies : 

Ist.  Anu  and  Anatu,  with  sometimes  /<Ati,  sometimes  Rammanu, 
fbr  their  son ;  the  first  name  predominates  during  the  most  ancient 

r**ader  to  correct  to  Sandan  wherever  Adar  may  be  found  printed.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  correction  as  to  name, and  involves  no  fundamentHl 
change  in  the  different  passages  which  refer  to  this  god.  His  nature  and 
the  part  attributed  to  him  are  well  defined,  even  though  the  exact  appel- 
lation whicjh  lielongs  to  the  unvaiying  expresHion  of  hi-  name,  under  an 
ideographic  form,  still  remains  doubtful.  [This  change  has  not  l)een 
made  in  the  present  translation,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument 
in  flavor  of  Adar.  See  8chrader,  in  Berichte  uber  die  Verhandlungen  der 
KonigL  Saefutisehen  Ocsdlsohnft  der  Wissenseht^flen  xa  Leipzig.  Philol-Hitt 
CUMSiCj  1880,  p.  19  et  seq.    Ta.] 
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epochs,  but  later  fthu  loses  his  importance,  and  the  normal  type 
of  the  third  triad  makes  it  consist  of  Anu^  Anatu  and  Rammanu. 

2d.  Belu  and  BeUuy  with  SMnu  for  son.  As  an  exception,  in 
the  IocmI  cult  of  Nipur,  this  triad  appears  consisting  of  Belu, 
Beltu  and  Sandan,  who  becomes  the  lover  of  his  mother. 

8d.  ^  and  Davkina,  with  Marduku  for  their  son. 

These  first  three  cosmic  triads  correspond  with  the  three 
divisions  of  the  world,  the  sky,  the  earth  and  the  ocean  en- 
circling the  earth.  They  serve  as  types  of  the  triads  of  the  local 
religions,  constituted  upon  the  same  plan,  but  composed  often  of 
gods  which  hold  an  inferior  rank  in  the  general  system  ;  that  of 
Babylon,  for  instance,  being  made  up  of  Marduku  and  Zirbamtu, 
with  NabU  for  son;  that  of  Simpar,  or  Sippara,  of  Adru  or 
ShamshUf  and  AnunitUj  with  Dumuzi  for  their  son.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  daughter  is  substituted  for  the  son,  as  at  Uruk,  where  the 
triad  is  composed  of  AnUj  Anatu  or  Nana,  and  Ishtar. 

This  order  is  reflected  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  ranks 
of  the  gods  as  set  over  different  sections  of  the  government  of 
the  universe.  Bere  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  god,  one  and 
supreme,  in  Assyria  Aathury  and  in  Babylon  //u,  *'the  god,*' 
regarded  in  his  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  the  conception  of  Ilu,  having  this  character  and  a  personal 
existence  very  distinctly  marked,  stands  out  separately  only  at 
a  late  epoch  in  Babylon,  long  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the 
Assyrians  had  thus  conceived  their  Asskur.  Prior  to  this,  the 
conception  of  a  supreme  god  is  but  vaguely  developed  in  the 
Babylonian  mind,  and  the  position  as  chief  of  the  divine  hier- 
archy is  attributed  to  Anu.  Below  this  deu$  exsuperantissimus  are 
ranged  three  groups,  each  composed  of  three  divinities : 

1st.  The  cosmic  triplicity  of  Anu,  Belu  and  £a ; 

2d.  The  feminine  triplicity  of  the  goddesses,  corresponding  to 
them  as  consorts,  Anatu^  Beltu  and  D'wkina,  a  triplicity  which, 
however,  often  resolves  it«elf  into  the  unity  of  the  polyonymous 
and  multiform  Beltu; 

3d.  A  triplicity  more  localized  than  the  first  in  the  material 
bodies  of  nature,  ShinUj  Shamsku  and  Rammanu, 

Below  this  last  group,  again,  may  be  classed  the  divinities  of 
the  five  planets,  standing  thus  in  the  order  of  hierarchic  import- 
ance: Mardukuj  Ishtar ^  Sandan^  Nergallu  and  NabC.  Then,  below 
these,  again,  are  ranged  the  numerous  legions  of  the  <2n  minores, 
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88  in  the  theogony  all  their  generations  issue  from  the  first  three 
cosmic  triads. 

The  echo  of  these  theogonic  and  hierarchic  constructions  may 
yet  be  found  in  certain  indications  of  the  classic  literature  of 
later  times,  which  are  naturally  quoted  in  this  connection. 

L. — Fragments  relating  to  the  Thru  Primordial  Triads  of  the 
Chaldtsaru. 

1.  We  will  now  examine  the  hypotheses  of  the  ancient  theolo- 
gians, the  ideas  presented  by  the  philosophic  conceptions  which 
they  express.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  Chaldaeans,  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  most  mystical  of  all.  It  is  also 
that  one  of  all  these  conceptions  which  corresponds  the  best  and 
without  any  effort  to  our  opinions,  which  aim  at  bringing  about 
the  same  unity  of  the  Intelligent  In  fact,  these  theurgists, 
instructed  by  the  gods  themselres,  hare  transmitted  to  us  the 
tradition  of  the  three  triads ;  and  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
on  their  side,  believe  numerous  generations  of  gods  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  Intelligent.  —  (Damasc.,  De  prim,  prindp,^  111,  p. 
844.  ed.  Eopp.) 

Our  fragment  A  proves  that  Damascius  had  a  very  clear  and 
exact  acquaintance  with  Chaldsean  theology,  drawn  from  ancient 
and  authorized  sources.  His  testimony,  therefore,  has  always  an 
undoubted  value.  Only  he  looks  at  this  ancient  theology,  of 
which  he  speaks  so  pertinently,  through  the  prismatic  medium  of 
Neo-Platonic  conceptions,  which  he  applies  to  it,  and  the  Ennead 
of  which,  for  example,  he  discovers  here. 

The  varied  testimony  which  will  follow  does  not,  like  this,  refer 
directly  to  the  pure  and  authentic  theology  of  the  Chaldseo- 
Assyrians,  but  rather  to  the  doctrines  of  the  so  called  Chaldaan 
Theurgy,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  extant  as  a  secret  and 
magic  sect,  and  gave  birth  to  an  extensive  apocryphal  literature, 
with  which  Michael  Psellos,  in  the  eleventh  century,  showed  him- 
self specially  familiar.  The  adepts  in  Chaldmiem  at  that  epoch 
did  not  any  longer  know  anything  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chaldesans;  they  would  have  been  thoroughly  surprised  and 
embarrassed  had  they  been  confronted  with  the  true  names  of 
the  personages  of  its  Pantheon.  But,  in  spite  of  radical  changes, 
of  a  mixture  of  elements  borrowed  firom  Neo-Platonism,  and 
gathered  in  from  all  sources,  the  tradition  transmitted  fh>m 
generation  to  generation  caused  certain  essential  ideas  to  appear 
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in  it,  which  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
Babylon  and  Chaldaea. 

2.  The  Ennead  is  the  dirine  number,  for  it  is  composed  of 
three  triads;  and  thus,  as  Porphyry  puts  it,  it  preserTes  the 
expression  of  the  highest  form  of  the  theological  conception, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Chaldasans.— (Johann.  Lau- 
rent. Lyd,  De  Meru,  IV.,  78.) 

8.  After  the  One  and  the  Good,  they  (the  Chaldasans)  honored 
a  paternal  and  generatiye  source,  composed  of  three  triads.  And 
each  triad  comprises  father,  power  and  spirit. — (Anonym.,  Cbm- 
pend,  de  doetrina  CkcUdaica,  in  Stanley,  Hiat.  philosophy,  vol.  11., 
p.  1126.) 

We  know  that  Neo-Platonism  thus  defined  in  the  triads  of 
ancient  polytheisms  the  parts  of  fiither,  mother  and  son. 

4.  The  Cbaldseans  say  that  the  First  Cause  is  one,  and  they 
describe  it  as  absolutely  ineffable.  Alter  it  they  imagine  a  pater- 
nal and  generative  source,  composed  of  three  triads,  after  which 
they  introduce  attributes  with  passions  {Ivyyac),  then  that  which 
is  at  once  beyond  (6  awa^  eiriKeiva)^  and  the  power  of  capacity 

(iKTiKT^  Shvafitc) After  these  powers,  they  say  there  are 

ten  leaders  of  the  world  {Koofiayol),  then  the  initiators  and  those 
who  contain  in  thcmselres  the  things  (re'XeTdpxai  mi  avpoxek). — 
(Michael  Psellos,  quoted  by  Sathas  in  the  Bulletin  de  Corretpond- 
ance  hetUnique^  toI.  I.,  p.  207.) 

It  may  be  seen  that  in  this  last  fragment,  outside  the  mention 
of  the  three  fundamental  triads,  we  come  upon  a  series  of  com- 
plications, borrowed  for  the  larger  part  iVom  Neo-Platonism,  with 
nothing  either  ancient  or  Chaldsean  about  them.  Therefore  I 
will  beg  to  be  excused  from  reproducing  the  other  passages  from 
Psellos  on  the  system  of  imaginary  Chaldsean  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  will  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader 
to  his  'Eic^ttTf?  Ki^akat66fK  koI  avvrofiof  r&v  napa  ILaXSaiotQ  Soy 
fiaruv,  in  Migne's  Patroloffia  OrmeOt  vol.  CXXII.,  pp.  1150-1154; 
and  to  Sathas*  Ueffatuvuc^  PtpuoSfiiof,  vol.  IV.,  p.  459 ;  vol.  V., 
pp.  57,  401,  449  and  610. 

M, — Fragments  relatmff  to  the  Cosmic  Characters  of  the  MascuUns 
and  Feminine  Principles. 

I  conclude  this  first  group  of  extracts,  which  are  far  from  pos- 
sessing equal  value,  but  all  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  to 
be  studied  and  compared,  with  a  discrimination  between  what  is 
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original,  that  wbich  is  adopted  at  first  band,  and  that  which  comes 
from  a  remote  tradition,  already  materially  changed  by  a  long 
series  of  transmissions, — I  conclude,  I  repeat,  this  group  of  ex- 
tracts with  three  taken  from  the  PkHosophumena^  belonging  to  the 
last  category.  And  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  their  being  in  any  way  directly  taken  by  the  author  from  the 
original  Ohaldsean  sources,  though  the  ancient  religious  doctrines, 
formerly  embodied  in  a  mythologic  and  theogonic  form,  are  here 
transformed  into  philosophical  abstractions,  which  bear  upon  the 
face  of  them  a  modem  impress,  the  Count  de  Yogii^  (Melanges 
d^  ArcMoloffie  OrierUale^  p.  67  et  seq.)  has  firmly  established  the 
real  value  of  these  fragments  and  the  great  proportion  of  genu- 
inely antique  conceptions  which  they  contain. 

The  first  is  presented  as  the  summary  of  the  teachings  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  were  given  to  Pythagoras  by  the  Chal- 
daean  Zaratas.(*) 

1.  In  the  first  principle  there  are  two  causes  for  all  beings, 
the  father  and  the  mother.  The  father  is  light  and  the  mother 
darkness,  and  the  parts  of  light  are  heat,  dryness,  volatility  and 
quickness ;  those  of  darkness,  cold,  humidity,  heaviness  and  slow- 
ness. From  aU  this  the  world  is  made  up,  from  the  combination 
of  the  two  principles,  masculine  and  feminfne.  And  the  world  is 
a  musical  harmony,  for  the  sun  in  its  revolution  follows  a  harmo- 
nious march.  As  to  the  production  of  things  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  universe,  this  is  what  Zaratas  said.  There  are  two  divipi. 
ties,  one  celestial,  the  other  chthonian.  To  the  ohthonian  divinity 
belongs  the  production  of  all  that  is  bom  of  the  earth,  and  she 
herself  is  water.  As  to  the  celestial  god,  he  is  fire,  stiaring  the 
nature  of  the  air,  which  is  at  once  cold  and  warm.  .  .  .  This 
is  then  the  essence  of  all  things. — {Philosophumefia,  I.,  2 ;  p.  8, 
ed.  Miller.) 

2.  Pythagoras  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  monad  was  the  unbe- 
gotten  principle  of  all  things,  while  the  dyad  and  all  the  other 
numbers  are  begotten.  He  says  that  the  monad  is  the  father  of 
the  dyad,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  mother  of  innumerable  genera- 
tions. And  Zaratas,  the  Chaldsean,  master  of  Pythagoras,  called 
the  one  father  and  the  other  mother.     For,  according  to  Pytha- 

0)  The  name  of  Zaratft<i  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of 
Zarathustra,  although  the  doctrine  described  under  this  name  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Zoroastrianism. 
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gonu9,  the  dyad  is  born  of  the  monad ;  the  monad  is  mascuUnt 
and  the  first  principle,  and  the  dyad  feminine. — (PkUotophumena^ 
VI.,  28;  p.  178,  ed.  MiUer.) 

3.  Taking  the  monad  as  a  point  of  departure,  Providenoe 
caused  the  dirision  of  the  elements  as  &r  as  four,  air  and  fire, 
water  and  earth.  And  having  made  the  world  of  them,  it  con- 
stituted it  an  androgen ;  it  placed  two  elements  in  the  upper 
hemisphere,  air  and  fire,  and  this  it  is  which  is  called  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  monad,  beneficent,  tending  upward,  and  masculine. 
For  the  monad  being  composed  of  essentiallj  volatile  parts,  always 
soars  toward  the  lightest  and  purest  part  of  the  ether.  As  to  the 
two  heavier  elements,  earth-  and  water,  they  have  been  attributed 
to  the  dyad,  and  the  hemisphere  composed  of  them  is  called  the 
hemisphere  tending  downward,  feminine  and  maleficent.  Now, 
on  examining  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two  superior  ele- 
ments, it  may  be  seen  that  they  have  in  themselves  the  male  and 
female  elements,  for  the  fructification  and  growth  of  all  things. 
For  the  fire  is  male  in  relation  to  the  air.  which  is  female ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  water  is  male  in  its  relation  to  the  earth, 
which  is  female.  And  thus  it  is  that  from  the  beginning  there 
has  been  copulation  of  the  fire  and  of  the  air,  of  liie  earth  and 
of  the  water.    For  theTfire  is  the  active  power  in  its  relation  to  the 

air,  and  the  water  in  its  relation  to  the  earth Light  is 

connected  with  the  monad,  and  darkness  with  the  dyad ;  material 
life  with  light  and  the  monad ;  death  with  darkness  and  the 
dyad ;  justice  with  life,  and  injustice  with  death. — {PhilMophw 
mena,  IV.,  48 ;  p.  78,  ed.  Miller.) 
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A, — Thiogony  of  Sidon  according  to  Eudemhu. 

Thb  Sidonians,  as  the  same  writer  tells  us,  imagine  that  before 
all  else  was  Time,  after  that  Desire  and  Darkness.  From  the 
union  of  these,  as  the  first  two  principles,  were  born  A3r  (the 
air)  and  Aura  (the  breath,  represented  as  female),  Aer  repre* 
senting  the  intelligent  in  its  purity,  and  Aura  the  first  animated 
type  proceeding  from  it  in  motion.  Afterward  there  issues  from 
this  pair  the  cosmic  egg,  conformably  to  the  intelligent  spirit. — 
(Damasc,  De  prim,  prineip,,  126,  p.  384,  ed  Kopp.) 

B, — Fhcmician  Cosmogong  of  the  Books  of  Mdchot, 

Outside  the  writings  of  Eudemius,  we  find  the  following  in  the 
Phoenician  cosmogony  of  Mochos.  At  first  there  existed  Ether 
and  Air,(^)  the  two  principles  of  whom  was  begotten  Ulomos 
(*Ul6m),(*)  the  intelligent  god,  meaning,  as  I  suppose,  the  highest 
degree  of  intelligence.  Of  the  copulation  of  this  god  with  him- 
self is  begotten,  first,  Chusoros,  the  Opener  (ffi^hdr-Pta'h)t(*) 
next,  the  Egg.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  the  last  named  is  meant 
the  intelligent  spirit,  and  by  Chusoros,  the  Opener,  the  intelli- 
gent power,  which  first  separated  nature  disorganized  in  chaos ; 
unless,  after  the  firit  two  principles,  the  highest  degree  of  the 
intelligent  may  be  the  Wind  (BCah)^  and  the  medium  degree 
the  winds  Lips  and  Notos  (the  South-west  and  the  South),  for 
they  are  said  to  be  created  before  Uldmos.  In  this  case,  it  is 
Uldmos  who  would  be  the  intelligent  spirit,  Chusdros,  the  Opener, 
the  primordial  order  proceeding  from  the  intelligent,  and  the  Egg 
the  sky.  For  it  was  said  that  when  broken  in  half  each  of  its 
parts  formed  sky  and  earth* — (Damasc,  De  prim,  princip,,  126, 
p.  386,  ed  Kopp.) 

(})  Represented  as  male  and  female,  and  corresponding  to  Adr  and 
Aura  of  the  cosmogony  of  Eudemius. 

O  Time,  answering  to  the  Chronos  of  Eademins. 

(*)  Personifying  the  attraction  of  cohesion  in  the  organic  world,  and 
at  ttie  same  time  the  demiurge  opening  the  coemio  egg. 

521 
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C. — On  the  Part  attributed  to  Time  in  the  Phoenician  Cosmogony. 

The  multiple  one  (rd  li/  koVA)  is  thus  named  as  containing 
in  its  close  multiplicity  the  unWersal  cause  of  all  thki  proceeds 
from  it  by  whatever  way  of  division :  wherefore  the  sons  of  the 
Ghaldflsans  celebrate  it  as  the  source  of  sources,  Orpheus  as 
*'  Metis  bearing  within  herself  the  seed  of  the  gods;*'  lastly,  the 
Phcenicians  as  cosmic  Time  ('Uldm),  embracing  all  thijigs  in 
itself. — (Damasc.,  De prim,  princip.,  89,  p.  268,  ed.  Kopp.) 

D, — Coemogony  of  Hieronymue  and  of  Hellamcoe.i}) 

The  theology  circulating  under  the  names  of  Hieronymus  and 
Hellanicos,  if  indeed  these  be  not  one  and  the  same  personage,  is 
thus  conceived.  In  the  beginning  was  the  water  and  the  damp 
mud,  which,  hardening,  became  the  earth.  Thus  we  have,  as 
primitive  basis  of  things,  water  and  earth,  water  as  representing 
the  principle  of  division,  of  repulsion,  earth  that  of  attraction 
and  of  cohesion ;  and  the  first  principle  from  which  these  two 
proceed  is  left  nameless.  And  these  authors  say  in  excuse  for 
their  silence  that  its  nature  is  ineJBTable.  A  third  principle  springs 
fh)m  the  union  of  the  two  which  they  name,  water  (male)  and 
earth  (female) ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  dragon  with  the  heads  of  a 
bull  and  a  lion  joined,  and  between  them  the  face  of  a  god 
(anthropomorphic),  with  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  they  call 
him  Time  (*Ul6m),  who  never  grows  old,(*)  or  Heracles  (Mel- 
garth) ;  to  him  is  united  Necessity,  who  is  Nature,  the  same 
as  the  incorporeal  Adraatea  ('Ashtharth),^  who  stretches  her 
measuring  rod  everywhere  about  the  universe,  defining  its  limits. 
This  pair  is,  I  believe,  the  third  principle  existing  in  its  essence, 
and  has  been  conceived  as  divided  into  male  and  female,  in 
order  to  represent  it  as  generating  cause  of  all  things.  And 
it  is  at  this  point  that  I  return  to  the  theology  of  the  [Orphic] 
rhapsodies,  which  ignores  the  first  two  principles  with  the  single 

C)  HIeronjrmus,  the  Egyptian,  and  Hellanicos  are  mentioned  together 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.^  I.,  3,  9)  as  having  written  some  eoi^ucuci.  (Ft»r 
Hellanicos,  see  also  Cedren.,  Histor.  Cbmpmd.,  vol.  I.,  p.  11,  ed.  of  Paris.) 
It  1h  to  f^uch  A  book  that  one  naturally  refers*  this  cosmogony,  whose 
oriental,  probably  Tyrian,  origin  is  evident,  though  it  appears  to  ui  under 
a  form  permuted  by  the  Orphic  spirit,  as  Damascius  has  clearly  seen, 
cataloguing  it  side  by  side  with  the  cosmogony  attributed  to  Orpheus. 

(S)  Xpovoi  4lyifparof,  perhaps,  should  be  corrected  X(>6¥ot  iLw^parrm, 
•*  unlimited  Time.- 
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one  which  precedes  the  two  others,  and  which  we  ha^e  just  seen 
pass  them  by  in  silence,  taking  for  its  starting-point  the  third  prin- 
ciple, issue  of  the  other  two,  considering  it  as  the  first  defined  and 
proportioned  to  man's  understanding. (i)  For  this  Time,  which 
never  grows  old,  which  is  so  greatlj  honored,  is  here  made  the 
father  of  Ether  (masculine)  and  Chaos  (feminine,  BaM).  And 
the  dragon  Time  brings  forth  a  triple  generation,  the  intelligent 
Ether,  the  infinite  Chaos,  and,  thirdly,  the  darksome  Erebus. 
This  is  the  second  triad,  analogous  to  the  first,  but  presented  as  ex- 
pressing power  in  the  same  way  as  that  does  the  generating  prin- 
ciple. For  its  third  person  is  the  darksome  Erebus ;  its  first,  the 
father,  is  the  Ether,  not  simple,  but  intelligent ;  lastly,  its  inter- 
mediary person  is  the  infinite  Chaos.  And  they  add  that  in 
these  Time  engendered  an  egg,  making  of  these  a  product  of 
Time,  begotten  in  these  three,  for  the  third  triad,  that  of  the 
intelligent  principles,  proceeds  therefrom.  What,  then,  is  this 
last?  The  egg  contains  within  itself  the  dyad  of  masculine  and 
feminine  natures,  and  virtually  the  multitude  of  all  germs ;  and 
as  to  the  third  personage  joined  to  this  duality  of  the  egg,  it  is 
incorporeal,  having  golden  wings  on  its  shoulders,  with  bulls' 
heads  issuing  from  its  sides,  and  upon  its  head  a  monstrous 
dragon,  which  assumes  in  succession  the  appearances  of  all  kinds 
of  animals.  This  third  personage  should  be  regarded  as  the 
spirit  of  the  triad,  the  egg  as  its  paternal  principle,  and  the  dyad 
of  natures  contained  by  it,  with  the  germs  of  all  generation,  as 
its  power.  And  the  third  god  of  the  third  triad  is  he  whom  the 
[Orphic]  theology  celebrates  as  the  Divine  First-bom,  the  Zeus- 
Director  of  all  things  and  of  the  universe,  in  such  wise  that  it 
calls  him  also  Pan. — (Damasc,  De  prim,  pnncip.,  123,  p.  381  et 
seq.,  ed.  Kopp.) 

(1)  In  order  to  comprehend  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  a  cnrlont 
passage  of  Proclus  (in  Plat,  Tim^  II.,  130,  p.  907,  ed.  Schneider) :  "  The 
theology  of  Orpheus  npeaks  in  the  same  way  of  Phanes ;  according  to  it 
the  first  living  god  was  polycephalus,  having  the  heads  of  a  ram,  a  bull 
and  a  monstrous  lion;  he  issued  from  the  primordial  egg  which  enclosed 
the  animal  called  by  Plato— and  with  reason— the  great  god  who  exists 
of  himself  (awTo<Sioi')."  Damascfus  here  compares  thifl  Phanes  with  the 
Chronos-Heracles  (^Vldm-Melqarth)  of  Hieronymus'  and  Hellanicos*  Ph<8- 
nician  cosmogony;  and  from  this  time  on  the  narratives  taken  from  the 
two  >«ouro<»8  are  so  thoroughly  interwoven  in  his  text  that  it  becomes  imr 
possible  to  distinguish  between  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
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E.—Firtt  Pfuenician  Cosmogony  of  the  Sanchoniathon  of  PhUo  of 
Byblos, 

He  supposes  the  first  principle  to  be  a  disturbed  and  windy  air, 
or  a  breath  {Hlaf^)  of  agitated  wind ;  and  a  disordered  chaos,  black  as 
Erebus  {chahdth^ereb),  and  these  were  from  everlasting  and  endured 
for  innumerable  centuries. 

But  when  afterwards^  he  says,  the  Breath  {BHaf^)  fell  in  love 
with  his  own  principles,  he  made  a  blending  of  himself,  and  this 
copulation  was  called  Desire  {ffipeg).  This  was  the  principle  of 
the  creation  of  all  things,  and  he  knew  not  his  own  creation ;  and  of 
this  copulation  of  the  Breath  was  born  M6t  ( if i2/A),  which  some  de- 
fine to  be  the  mud  or  putrefaction  of  an  aqueous  mixture,  and  from 
this  mud  there  issued  forth  all  the  seed  (zera*)  of  creation,  and  the 
generation  of  all  things. 

And  there  were(i)  living  beings  (hHth)  without  sensations,  of 
whom  were  bom  the  intelligent  beings,  and  they  were  called  ZophA- 
samin  ( Qophi-shamim),  which  means  Contemplators  of  the  heavens. 

And  Mdt  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  egg,(*)  and  he  lighted  him- 
self up,  and  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  great  orbs  (the 
planets)  [shone]." 

Such  is  their  cosmogony,  which  results  in  pure  atheism.  Let  us 
see  now  how  they  introduce  into  it  the  generation  of  living  beings. 

The  atmosphere  being  illuminated  by  the  burning  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  winds  were  produced,  clouds  and  enormous  sheets  of 
water  from  the  heavens  pouring  down  upon  the  earth.  For  when 
all  things  were  separated  and  parted  from  the  place  where  they  at 
first  were  by  the  effect  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  they  came 
together  again,  rushing  through  the  air,  and  thunder  and  lightning 
were  produced  by  the  shock;  and  the  intelligent  animals  were 
awakened  by  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder,  alarmed  by  the  noise, 
and  male  and  female(')  began  to  move  upon  the  earth  and  in  the 
sea. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  generation  of  living  beings.  The  same  writer 
goes  on  to  say : 

Behold  that  which  is  found  in  the  cosmogony  written  by  Taant 
and  in  his  books,  according  to  the  proofs  and  the  conceptions  dis- 

Q)  In  the  ohaos  of  M6t. 

O  The  text  is  also  susceptible  of  the  translation  :  *'  And  the  Zophdeamin 
were  made  in  the  form  of  an  egg.    And  MOt  lighted  himself  up." 
(S)  Henceforth  separate,  having  been  hitherto  united. 
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eerned  by  his  intelligence,  which  he  discovered  and  made  known 
to  us. 

Then,  having  named  Notos,  Boreas,  and  the  other  Winds,(^)  he  goes 
on  thus : 

These  cosmic  beings  (the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  winds) 
are  they  to  whom  the  first  [men]  dedicated  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  regarding  them  as  gods,  and  worshiping  them,  because  from 
them  they  drew  their  life,  they  and  their  descendants  offering  to 
these  gods  libations  and  sacrifices ;(')  and  the  reasons  which  inspired 
this  adoration  were  consistent  with  their  weakness,  and  the  timidity 
of  their  soul. 

He  says  afterwards : 

Of  the  Wind  Colpias  (^/jE>iaJ,  "\he  voice  of  the  wind"),  and  of 
his  wife,  Baau  {BahU),  interpreted  as  signifying  the  night,  were 
bom  JSon  (feminine,  Jfivdth)  and  Prdtogonos  {Addm  QadmHn)^ 
mortals  thus  named ;  and  it  is  .£on  who  found  out  how  to  nourish 
herself  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  They  who  were  born  of  them  were 
called  Genos  and  Genea  {Q6n  and  QSntUh)^  and  lived  in  Phoenicia. 
Overcome  by  the  burning  heat,  they  lifted  up  their  hands  toward 
heaven  to  adore  the  suu,  which  they  r^arded  as  the  only  god  and 
master  of  heaven,  calling  it  Beelsam^n  {Ba^aUhamim)^  which,  in 
Phoenician,  signifies  "  lord  of  the  heavens ;"  this  is  the  Zeus  of  the 
Greeks. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  accuse  the  Greeks  of  error,  in  the  following 
words: 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give 
these  explanations,  but  in  order  to  establish  the  true  meaning  of  the 
names  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  ignorance,  often  accepted  with  a 
different  signification,  troubled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  translation 
given  them. 

He  continues : 

Afterwards  of  the  race  of  Mon  and  Pr6togonos  (')  were  bom 

0)  Compare  the  enumeration  of  all  the  winds  at  the  time  of  the  cosmo- 
gonic  battle  of  Marduk  against  Tiamat  in  the  Chaldieo- Babylonian  epic 
fragment.    I.  F. 

(«)  This  whole  passage  is  incomprehensible  in  the  oorrupt  text  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  for  it  seems  to  be  stated  there  that  the  Winds 
worshiped  the  gods  and  made  them  their  offerings.  But  we  find  itasrain 
quoted  by  itself  in  Eusebius  (Prcepar.  evangel.^  I.,  9,  p.  28),  and  this  time 
correctly.    It  is  from  him  that  we  have  made  our  translation. 

(*)  Or,  perhaps :  "of  Genoa,  son  of  .^on  and  Prdtogoaoy,"  if  with  Gaisford 
we  correct  awb  FcVov^  [toD]  Aiai^of. 
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mortal  children,  called  Light  {Niir),  Fire  (/«A),  and  Flame  {Lahah). 
These  were  they  who  found  out  how  to  produce  fire  by  the  friction 
of  pieces  of  wood,  and  taught  its  use.  They  had  sons  who  exceeded 
them  in  size  and  lofty  stature;  and  their  names  were  given  to  the 
mountains  of  which  they  were  masters,  which  were  called  after 
them,  Casion  (Q3^'t2n),  Libanus  {LebdnilM)^  Antilibanus  {^trmikn), 
and  Brathy  {TaM^rt), 

Of  these  were  bom  Sam^mrnmos  {Shami-m^ruvC^^i})  who  is  also 
called  Hypsuranios,  and  Us6o8  {U$h6  for  Bo^).{*)  They  bf^n 
to  make  profit  by  their  mothers,  offering  them  for  money,  for 
women  then  prostituted  themselves  shamelessly  to  the  first  comer. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Hypsuranios  fixed  his  dwelling  in  Tyre,  and  fbond  oat  how  to 
make  huts  of  reeds,  rushes  and  papyrus;  and  he  quarreled  with  his 
brother  Usdos,  who  had  discovered  the  art  of  making  garments  out 
of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  whom  he  seiied  and  cast  down.  Torrents 
of  rain  coming  on,  with  violent  winds,  the  trees  which  grew  at  Tyre, 
rubbing  against  each  other,  took  fire,  and  the  whole  forest  was 
burned  up.  Then  Us6os,  taking  a  tree,  and  stripping  it  of  its 
branches,  made  the  first  venture  of  launching  upon  the  sea ;  he 
dedicated  two  stelas  to  the  Fire  and  the  Wind  ;  he  worshiped  them, 
and  watered  them  with  the  blood  offered  as  a  libation  for  the 
animals  he  had  taken  in  the  chase. 

And  when  they  were  dead,  they  who  survived  them  dedicated  to 
them  pillars  which  they  erected,  paid  worship  to  these  stelas,  and 
instituted  feasts  which  they  celebrated  in  their  vicinity  each  year. 

And  long  afterwards  there  were  bom  of  the  race  of  Hypsuranios 
Agreus  ( (^c?),  and  Halieus  ( Qid&n)^  who  discovered  how  to  hunt  and 
to  fish,  and  after  them  were  named  the  hunters  and  the  fi8her8.(*) — 
(Enseb.,  Prcepar,  evangel.,  I.,  10;  Sanchoniathon,  pp.  8-18,  ed. 
OreUi.) 

0)1  cannot  atall  subscribe  to  the  ordinftryr«^fltoratlon  ShamimriLin,  which 
grnmmatically  is  Impossible,  as  the  plural  of  the  word  "  hearens"  should 
be  here  conatnied  shamS  instead  of  shamSm, 

(«)  This  is  the  Bes  of  the  Ejrypt'an  monumcnti«,  a  god  of  Semitic  origin, 
to  whom  apply  in  the  mo^t  perfect  manner  all  the  features  of  Sanchonia* 
thonN  narratire.  Bosh-Bes  becomes  U«6o8,  as  Bodoskthor  (fr»r  MM*mA- 
thar(h),  and  Badom  Udostor,  and  Udam  in  certain  Greek  transcriptions. 
(See  Sehroeder,  Die  phntnizischc  Spraehe^  p.  114). 

(•)  The  oriKinal  Phasnieian  text  appears  to  have  contained  the  following 
phrase,  111  understood  by  the  Greek  translator,  but  showing  Itself  through 
his  version :  vm\h6m  iqq/lrd  ^Iddn  ve  (flddnlm,  *-and  after  them  were  named 
Sidon  and  the  Sidonians.*' 
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F.^Second  PfuBnician  Cotmogony  of  the  SancfumkUhon  ofPkilo  of 
£yblo9. 

Of  them(*)  were  bom  two  brothers,  authors  of  the  discovery  of 
fire  and  its  uses. 

One  of  them,  Chus6r  {HilMhdr)^  exercised  the  art  of  (magic)  form- 
ulte,  of  incantations,  and  of  divination;  this  is  Hephaistos,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  hook,  the  bait,  the  line,  and  the  fishing  boat,  and  the 
first  man  who  ventured  on  navigation.  After  his  death  he  was 
honored  as  a  god.  He  is  likewise  called  Zeus  Meilichios  {Jfaldk, 
the  workman).  And  they  say  that  it  was  his  brother  who  thought 
of  building  brick  walls. (») 

Subsequently  two  young  persons  were  bom  of  his  race,  called 
Technites  {Qin)  and  the  Autochthon,  made  of  earth  {Addm  min- 
hd^addmMk),  These  are  they  who  found  out  how  to  mix  chopped 
straw  with  the  clay  of  bricks,  to  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  to  con- 
struct roofe. 

Of  them  were  bom  others,  one  of  whom  was  named  Agros  {Sid) 
and  Agrotes  {Sadi)^  the  liero  of  the  fields,  (whose  image  is  specially 
honored  m  Phosnicia,  with  his  arch  borne  upon  a  chariot,  and  Uie 
people  of  Byblos  in  j^articular  call  him  the  greatest  of  the  gods.)  (^) 

These  are  they  who  discovered  how  to  build  courts  to  houses, 
besides  enclosures  and  subterranean  apartments ;  it  is  from  them 
that  agriculturists  and  huntsmen  are  descended.  And  they  are 
called  Aletes  {llim),  and  Titans  {NepUim), 

Q)  Here  another  cosmogony  is  evidently  taken  up,  going  back  to  the 
demiurge,  and  subsequently  producing  the  first  human  generations.  It 
has  been  most  awkwardly  patched  on  to  the  end  of  the  o'her,  In  such 
fashion  that  the  words  «^  Af,  with  which  it  begins,  and  which  indicate  the 
filiation  of  the  demiurge,  HAshOr,  seem  to  refer  to  (JBd  and  guiOn^  which 
is  absurd  and  impossible.  In  the  primitive  text  these  two  words  evidently 
referred  to  the  first  principles  from  which  the  organizer  of  the  world  had 
proceeded,  perhaps  Qdl^ta>>  and  BahO. 

(S)  There  is  in  all  probability  some  alteration  in  the  text  here,  for  it 
seems  probable  that  MalAk  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  brother  of 
HAshdr,  rather  than  an  epithet  applied  to  him,  since  in  the  present  form 
of  the  narrative  this  brother  has  no  name  given  him. 

(>)  The  explanatr>ry  aidition  that  Philoof  Byblos  inserts  in  this  place, 
in  the  ancient  Phoenician  text,  which  he  is  translating  from  ^^ancho- 
niathon,  is  based  upon  a  gross  error  of  his,  which  Scaliger  pointed  out  in 
his  day.  He  confounded  the  hero  Sadd,  type  of  the  agriculturist,  with 
Shftdd^  (the  Almighty),  the  Hebrew  Shaddal,  the  orthography  of  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  in  PhoBnician.    (Sec  above,  p.  IGO,  n.  4.) 
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Of  them  were  bom  AmTnos  and  Magoe,(^)  who  taught  people  how 
to  construct  villages  and  build  sheep-folds. 

And  of  these  were  bom  Misdr  {Mishdr)^  and  Sydyc  {Qiiduq)^ 
meaning  the  active  and  the  just;  these  are  they  who  discovered  the 
use  of  salt. 

Of  Misdr  were  bom  Taaut  {TaiU)^  who  invented  the  first  elements 
of  writing,  and  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Th66th,  the  Alexandrians 
Thdy  th,  and  the  Hellenes  Hermes ;  of  Sydyc  came  the  Dioscuri,  the 
Cabiri,  the  Corybantes  or  gods  of  Samothracia  (JToMrim),  who  were 
the  first  to  invent  a  complete  ship. 

And  of  these,  others  were  bom,  who  became  the  discoverers  of 
medicinal  herbs,  and  remedies  against  the  bite  of  serpents  and  cu- 
rative incantations. — (Euseb.,  Pra^parcU.  evangel,^  I.,  10;  Sancho- 
niathon,  pp.  18-24.) 

(?. — QrecLt  Theogony,  under  the  form  of  an  Epic  Recital^  of  the  San- 
choniaihon  of  PhUo  of  Bybloa,  (*) 

At  this  time  there  existed  a  personage  called  Elioun  {^ElUln), 
signifying  the  Very  High,  and  his  consort  called  Bdruth  {Ba^aUUh 
BiriUh  f ),  who  dwelt  at  Byblos. 

Of  them  was  born  Epigeios  or  Autochthdn  (Addm  QadmHn),  af- 
terward called  Uranos  (Shdma),  and  it  is  after  him  that  the  element 
over  our  heads  is  called  heaven,  because  of  his  incomparable  beauty. 
To  him  was  bora  also,  of  these  same  parents  already  named,  a  sister, 
who  was  called  Gr6  {Addmdth)^  and  her  beauty  gave  the  name  to 
that  which  we  designate  by  the  expression  earth. 

Th<»ir  father,  the  Very  High,  having  been  slain  in  a  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  was  deified,  and  his  children  instituted  in  his  honor  li- 
bations and  sacrifices.  Heaven,  having  succeeded  to  the  authority 
of  his  father,  took  in  marriage  the  Earth,  his  sister.  And  he  had 
of  her  four  sons,  Ilos  (iZ),  who  was  also  called  Cronos,  Betylos 
{Bith'ul),  Dag6n  {DdgHn)^  who^  name  signifies  the  god  of  wheat, 
and  Atlas.(») 

0)  The  name  of  Amynos  is  doubtles-*  to  be  compared  with  the  Biblical 
*Ammdn,'  and  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  gathering  together  of 
flot'ks.  In  this  case,  Magos  would,  perhaps,  be  the  altered  and  shortened 
form  of  a  name  associated  wlih  the  rustic  hut  ma^ar^  out  of  which  the 
Latins  have  made  ma<far  and  mngal. 

(2)  Tbis  theogonio  narrative  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Bybloe,  which 
ts  tho  centre  of  all  the  ocourrencea  described. 

(*)  The  original  Phrenloian  form  is  unknown  and  its  restoration  impos- 
sible. But,  Ruided  by  the  assonance  and  the  part  attributed  in  mythology 
to  Atlas,  a  primitive  name  may  be  imagined,  derived  from  the  root  nduU 
with  a  prosthetic  aleph. 
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Besides  these  the  concubines  of  Heaven  had  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, which  made  Earth  angry ;  in  her  jealousy  she  pursued  Heaven 
with  abuse  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ended  by  being  divorced, 
and  Heaven,  after  being  separated  from  her,  returned  with  violence 
whenever  the  fancy  took  him,  approaching  her,  and  then  withdraw- 
ing. And  he  also  attempted  to  slay  the  children  he  had  had  of 
her.  But  the  Earth  always  succeeded  in  defending  herself,  sum- 
moning her  auxiliaries  to  her  aid. 

When  Cronos  (//)  had  attained  to  man's  estate,  he  took  as  adviser 
and  helper  Hermes  Trismegistus  {TaiU),  and  he  was  his  scribe. 
And  he  declared  war  against  the  Heaven,  his  father,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  mother. 

Cronos  then  had  two  children,  Persephone  {Ildih,  jSldth)  and 
Athene  CAndth),  The  first  died  a  virgin.  And  by  the  advice  of 
Athene  and  Hermes,  Cronos  fabricated  a  javelin  and  an  iron  lance. 
Then  Hermes,  having  pronounced  magic  formulse  upon  the  com- 
panions of  Cronos,  excited  in  them  an  ardent  desire  to  fight  against 
Heaven  in  the  cause  of  Earth.  Thus  Cronos,  having  given  battle 
to  Heaven,  drove  him  from  power  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom. 

In  the  combat  the  favorite  concubine  of  Heaven  was  taken  pris- 
oner, being  with  child,  and  Cronos  gave  her  to  Dagdn ;  living  with 
whom,  she  brought  into  the  world  the  child  of  Heaven,  which  she 
carried  in  her  womb,  and  he  was  called  DSmarCts  {ThhnAr^  Ba^al- 
Thdjndr,) 

Afterwards  Cronos  surrounded  the  place  which  he  inhabited  with 
a  wall,  and  built  the  first  city  in  Phoenicia,  Byblos. 

After  that,  his  suspicions  being  roused  against  his  brother,  Atlas, 
he  flung  him  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  he  buried  him,  by 
the  advice  of  Hermes. 

About  the  same  time,  the  sons  of  the  Dioscuri  (Kabirim)  having 
collected  barks  and  vessels,  went  to  sea.  Being  cast  ashore  near 
Mount  Casion,  they  dedicated  a  temple  there. 

And  the  companions  of  Ilos-Cronos  were  called  Eloeim  {Elohim), 
as  we  would  say,  Cronians;  for  they  derived  their  name  from 
Cronos. 

But  the  son  of  Cronos  was  Sadidos  (Shadtd) ;  he  struck  him  with 
his  own  sword,  having  reason  to  suspect  him,  and  deprived  him  of 
life,  thus  bpcominsj  the  executioner  of  his  own  son.  Likewise  he 
cut  ofiThis  daughter's  head,  so  that  all  the  gods  were  stupefied  at  th«^ 
counsels  of  Cronos. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  Heaven,  in  wandering  about,  met  his 
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virgin  daughter,  Astartc  {^Ashthdrth),  with  her  two  sisters,  Rhea 
{Ammd)  (*)  and  Dione  {Ba*aUh),  and  sent  them  to  slay  Cronos  by 
craft.  And  Cronos  took  them  all  for  concabines,  though  they  were 
his  sisters.  Heaven,  having  heard  of  this,  sent  marching  against 
Cronos,  Destiny  {Oiddij  Hebrew  God)  and  Hara  {No^emd,  ^Aahthar- 
If€**md)^  with  other  allien;  but  Cronos  seduced  these  women,  and 
kept  them  with  him. 

Heaven  devised  furchermore  the  Betyles  {bith-vl),  by  animatiiig 
stones. 

And  to  Cronos  wef  "^m  of  Astarte  seven  daughters,  the  Tani- 
des(*)  ( TttnUh)  or  Artemis,  and  of  Rhea  seven  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  deified  from  his  birth ;  lastly,  of  Dione  he  had  daughters, 
and  two  more  sons  of  Astarte,  Pothos  {Hipic)  and  Eros  {Dild). 

As  to  Dagon,  having  invented  wheat  and  the  plough,  he  was  called 
Zbus  Arotrios. 

Aud  Sydyo  {Qadtiq),  whose  name  signifies  the  just,  having  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Tanides,  had  a  son,  Asolepios  {Eshmdn,) 

And  in  the  land  beyond  the  river  ( Euphrates) (•)  were  bom  to 
Cronos  three  sons,  a  second  Cronos  (//),  his  father's  homonyn,  Zeus 
Bdlos  (jBa'o/,  or  particularly  ffabba*al)j  and  Apollo  {Eeskep). 

About  the  same  time  were  born  Pontos  ( Ydm),  Typhon  ( (^ephdn)^ 
and  Nereus  (iVitMr),  brother  of  Pontos  and  son  of  B^los.  And  of 
Pontos  was  bom  Siddn  {Shidd6)t{*)  who,  gifted  with  most  marvel- 
ous voice,  invented  the  art  of  song,  and  also  Poseid6n  ( Tin  or  Tlm- 

0)  The  Etymologicon  Magnum  (t.  ^A.u^lio)  ?howfl  the  as«iinilatinn  of  this 
FhoBTiician  form  with  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  and  an  Inscription  invokes 
immk  side  by  vide  with  Ba'alth  (Euting,  PtMitekt  Sinn*,  pi.  xziL,  No-  21ft.) 

(*)  The  text  reads  inrA  TiraviUi^  but  the  correction  htrA  TA*iin  is 
•Tident  These  seven  Tanith  recall  the  seven  Hat*hor  of  Egyptian  my- 
thology. 

(S)  Af  ay  not  ^i'  Ilcpaif  which  occurs  curiously  in  this  place,  be  an  error  for 
airbPtfoc? 

(4)  I  cannot  possibly  regard  this  Siddn  as  a  personification  of  the  City 
of  Qid6n,  as  is  UHual  Her  name  ought  to  express  her  character  as  a 
singer  or  siren,  and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reoognixe  in  it  the  en- 
igmatical skidddh  of  Eeclesifuies^  li..  8.  The  termination  ia»  suggests  to 
me  the  restoration,  there,  of  an  ending  in  6  instead  of  d,  as  in  Did6^  ThurO, 
nesso  (ne^^  "  flower")'  etc.— (See  Schroeder,  Die  PhoenixUche  Spraehe,  p.  173). 

(^)  The  name  of  the  god  Tdn  occurs  in  the  composition  of  that  of  the 
Cretan  Itanos,  l-TAn,  **  the  island  of  T&n."  The  most  ancient  coins  of  thin 
island  (Mlonnet,  Deser.  de  Mid.  ant  [supplement],  vol.  IV.,  p.  324,  Ho.  188) 
represent  the  god  TAb  as  a  personage  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  holding 
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And  to  DteiaHU  was  born  Melcartbot  {Mdqdrth),  called  ako 
Heracles. 

Then,  afterward : 

Heaven  made  war  against  Pontos,  and  associated  D^mards  with 
him  as  his  allj,  after  having  persuaded  him  to  oome  over  to  his 
side.(i)  D^marils  fell  upon  Pontos,  but  he  fled;  and  D^mariis 
vowed  a  sacrifice  if  he  succeeded  in  escaping. 

The  thirty-second  year  after  he  had  poMeased  himself  of  the  power, 
Cronos  having  taken  his  father,  Heaven,  in  an  ambush  which  he 
had  prepared  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the  lands,  and  holding  him 
henceforth  in  his  power,  cut  away  his  sexual  parts,  in  a  place 
near  springs  and  rivers,  where  henceforth  the  worship  of  heaven 
was  established ;  his  spirit  then  melted  away,  and  in  his  mutilation 
his  blood  fell  in  drops  into  the  water  of  the  springs  and  rivers ;  and 
the  place  where  all  this  came  to  pass  is  yet  pointed  out 

Such  are  the  choice  records  given  us  of  Cronos  and  his  cotempo- 
raries,  about  whnm  the  Hellenes  make  so  much  ado,  calling  this 
*'  the  age  of  gold,  the  first  age  of  men,  endowed  with  speech,''  and 
boasting  of  the  felicity  of  these  ancient  mortals  e»  though  theirs  had 
been  supreme  beatitude.    The  writer  goes  on  in  the  following  strain : 

Astarte,  the  great  {^Ashthdrth  KaMrath)^  and  Zeus  D^marfis 
{Ba*al'Thimdr)t  and  Adddos  {Had6d)y  king  of  the  gods,  reigned 
together  over  the  country,  by  the  decision  of  Cronos.  And  Astarte 
placed  on  her  own  head,  as  the  insignia  of  royalty,  (the  horns  of)  a 
bull's  head.  Wandering  through  the  inhabited  earth,  she  found  a 
star  fallen  fh>m  heaven,  lifted  it  up  and  consecrated  it  in  the  sacred 
island  of  Tyre.  And  the  Phosnicians  say  that  this  Astarte  is 
Aphrodite. 

Cronos,  in  his  turn,  wandering  through  the  inhabited  earth,  gave 
to  his  daughtef ,  Athene,  the  kingdom  of  Attica. 

But  a  pestilence  and  a  famine  having  oome  to  pass,  Cronos  sacri- 
ficed his  only  8on(*)  to  his  father.  Heaven,  circumcised  himself,  and 
obliged  his  companions  to  perform  the  same  operation. 

And  shortly  after,  another  son,  whom  he  had  of  Rhea,  named 

Neptane*«  trident;  on  the  reverse  Is  repre8ent*»d  the  sea-mnnsfer  tonntn 
{Gfneg.^  I.  21 ;  Job,  ril.  12;  Is.  xxvll.  1),  and  Its  female.  This  is  the  "sea. 
ram  "  of  JElian  {Hist  Ardm.,  ix.  49;  x?.  2),  which  Maiiry  {Ree.  Arehccol.,  l»t 
sr^ries,  vol.  V..  p.  .V>2  et  seq.)  has  already  pointed  out  as  the  animal  of  the 
Phoenician  Poseidon. 

0)  I  adopt  in  this  place  Bernays*  correction,  K«l  Iw^ar^at  AiuiMpov^m 
vpotf  TiScraA. 

(*)  His  only  legitimate  son. 
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Muth  {MiUh,  death,  Hebrew  mdveth)^  being  dead,  he  deified  him ; 
his  name  in  Phcenician  signifies  "  death/'  and  he  is  the  same  ai 
Pluto. 

After  that,  Cronos  gave  Byblos  to  the  goddess  Baaltis  {Ba*aUh), 
who  is  also  called  Dione,  Berytus  to  Poseiddn,  and  Sidon  to  the 
Cabiri,  who  deified  the  remains  of  Pontos  at  Berytus. 

And  before  this,  Taautos,  after  having  invented  the  images  of  the 
gods  according  to  their  figures,  that  of  Cronos,  of  Dagdn,  and  the 
others,  combined  the  sacred  elements  of  writing.  He  contrived  for 
Cronos  the  insignia  of  his  royalty,  four  eyes  before  and  behind,  two 
of  them  being  dosed  and  at  rest  [when  the  other  two  are  open],  and 
on  his  shoulders  four  wings,  two  raised  and  two  lowered.  This  was 
intended  to  explain  symbolically  that  Cronos  could  see  when  sleep- 
ing, and  slept  awake  ,*  in  the  same  way,  the  position  of  his  four 
wings  showed  that  he  flew  while  resting,  and  rested  while  flying. 
And  to  the  other  gods  Taautos  gave  each  one  two  wings  on  the 
shoulders,  as  following  Cronos  on  his  flight,  besides  bestowing  upon 
this  last  two  more  wings  on  his  head,  one  to  express  his  spirit  of 
command,  the  other  his  sensitive  power. 

Cronos,  coming  to  the  land  of  the  South,  gave  all  Egypt  to  the 
god  Taautos  to  be  his  kingdom. 

All  that,  he  says,  was  put  for  the  first  time  in  writing  by  the  sev^ 
sons  of  Sydyc,  the  Cabiri,  with  their  eighth  brother,  Asclepios,  in 
the  order  in  which  it  had  been  given  them  by  Taautos.  And 
Thabion  ( Tdbiiln)^  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  hierophant  who 
lived  in  Phoenicia  in  remote  antiquity,  put  these  things  into  allego- 
ries, combining  them  with  the  physical  and  cosmical  elements,  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  chie&  of  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  to  the 
prophets  who  directed  the  initiations.  And  these  having  before  all 
else  a  desire  to  increase  their  glory  communicated  them  to  their 
successors  and  disciples,  one  of  whom  was  Eisiris  (i]i»n— d«tr),  the  in- 
ventor of  the  three  letters,(^)  brother  of  Chn&  {Kena'an),  somamed 
Phoenix. 

And  he  adds,  by  way  of  epilogue  :(*) 

And  the  Greeks,  who  surpassed  all  men  in  ingenuity,  appro, 
prlatcd  to  themselves  the  greater  part  of  these  things,  exaggerating 
them,  and  adding  to  them  various  ornaments,  which  they  wove  into 
this  foundation  in  every  style  in  order  to  charm  by  the  elegance  of 

Q)  The  grammatical  triliterality  of  the  Seroitin  langnaice!!. 
(*)  It  is  evident  that  these  last  remarks  belong  properly  to  Philo  of  By- 
blo8,  and  not  to  the  PhoBnician  Sanchoniathon. 
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the  myths.  Hence  Hesiod  and  the  famed  cyclic  poets  drew  their 
theogonies,  their  gigantomaohies,  their  mutilations  of  the  gods,  and 
in  hawking  them  about  everywhere  they  have  supplanted  the  true 
narrative.  And  our  ears,  accustomed  to  their  fictions,  familiar  to 
us  for  several  centuries  past,  guard  as  a  precious  deposit  the  fables 
which  they  received  by  tradition,  an  I  remarked  when  I  began  to 
speak;  and,  rooted  by  time,  this  belief  has  become  so  difficult  to 
dislodge  that  to  the  greater  number  the  truth  appears  like  a  story 
told  for  amusement,  while  the  corruption  of  the  tradition  is  looked 
upon  as  the  truth  itself. — (Euseb.,  Prmpar,  evangel,,  1, 10;  Sancho- 
niathon,  pp.  24-40,  ed.  Orelli.) 

H.— Extract  fr<m  the  Book  of  Philo  of  Bybloe  "  On  the  Jews.** 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancients,  in  seasons  of  great  calami- 
ties and  supreme  dangers,  for  the  head  of  the  city  or  nation,  in  order 
that  misfortune  might  be  averted  from  the  whole  people,  to  immolate 
his  best  beloved  son,  as  a  ransom  offered  to  divine  vengeance. 
And  they  who  were  thus  presented  as  victims  were  sacrificed  with 
mysterious  ceremonies. 

Cronos,  therefore,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called  £l  (^,  1/),  king 
of  the  country,  who  subsequently,  after  his  death,  was  deified  in  the 
planet  Saturn,  had  an  only  son,  bom  of  a  nymph  of  the  country, 
known  as  Andbret.(i)  This  son  is  called  leoud  ( Yehild,  Hebrew, 
ydhld),  for  this  is  the  name  in  Phoenician  for  an  only  son.  His 
country  being  in  great  peril  in  the  course  of  a  war,  Cronos  invested 
his  son  with  the  royal  ornaments,  raised  an  altar  and  immolated 
him  thereon.— (Euseb.,  iV<Fpara<.  fwin<7c/.,  I.,  10;  Sanchon.,  p.  42, 
ed.  OreUi.) 

I. — Another  Vereion  of  thU  tame  Extract, 

The  Phuenicians,  in  great  calamities,  brought  on  by  wars, 
droughts  and  pestilences,  sacrificed  some  of  their  best-loved  chil- 
dren, vowing  them  to  Cronos  {Il-Milichy  the  Moloch  of  the  *Ammon* 
ites).  The  history  of  the  Phoenicians,  written  by  Sanchoniathon  in 
Phoenician,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos  in  eipht 
books,  is  ftUl  of  similar  sacrifices. — (Porphyr.,  De  Abstin,  Cam., 
II.,  56.) 

0)  All  the  conjecture  so  fer  made  In  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
original  form  of  this  name  and  its  explaniition  seem  to  me  inadmissible; 
though  indeed  I  have  no  plannible  substitute  to  make  for  them. 
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J. — Extract  on  Oronoi. 

The  Phoenicians,  guided  by  the  similarity  of  the  name,  or  by 
some  allegory,  told  the  story  of  Cronos  in  a  different  way.  as  may 
be  gathered  in  the  second  book  of  Hercnnias  Philo's  Pkcenieicm 
History.  Their  traditional  history  tells  how  he  reigned  over  Li- 
bya(')  and  Sicily,  as  I  explained  above  ;(*)  that  he  settled  inhabitants 
there  and  founded  cities,  like  the  one  of  which  Oharax  speaks,  and 
which  was  at  first  called  Cronia,  and  now  Hierapolis,  as  Idgonos 
narrates  in  his  book,  On  the  Oreek  Qoda^  and  Polemon,  and  Esohy- 
lus  in  his  tragedy  of  JSifna.— (Fragment  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
treatise  Of  the  Months^  by  John  Laurentios,  the  Lydian,  published 
by  Hase  on  p.  274  of  the  treatise  De  Oatenlis^  by  the  same  author.) 

K. — Another  Extract  on  Cronos. 

The  Phoenicians  say  that  this  god  (Cronos)  shared  in  the  Mt  of 
a  demiurge.  Just  as  the  demon  which  is  iavorable  to  us  guards  our 
life,  not  by  descending  into  it,  but  by  remaining  exterior  to  it,  in 
the  same  way  Cronos  is  charged  with  the  supremacy  of  the  world, 
without  having  been  its  creator,  but  in  the  oharaoter  of  guardian 
and  benefactor  of  the  world,  as  he  who  leads  to  its  completion  the 
life  of  the  universe  and  of  the  demiurge  himself.  It  is  thus  that 
Cronos  is  honored  with  the  title  of  demiurge,  the  power  which 
makes  the  demiurgic  work  effective  appearing  in  him. — (Extract 
ft'om  the  second  part  [unedited]  of  Damascius'  treatise,  On  FirU 
Principles,  Creuzer,  Mrleteinata,  vol.  I.,  p.  46 ;  Ch.-£m.  Raelle :  Ia 
PhUotophe  DamasduSf  p.  105.) 

L.— Extract  upon  the  Dominion  of  Cronos. 

The  Phoenicians  say  that  Zeus  {Ba*al  or  Hahha*al)  was  the  most 
Just  of  the  kings,  so  that  his  glory  exceeded  that  of  Cronos.  And 
they  relate  that  he  drove  Cronos  from  the  kingship,  which  signifies 
that  he  got  the  better  of  time  and  the  oblivion  which  follows  in  its 
train. (»)—Johan.  Laurent.  Lyd.,  De  Mens^  IV.,  48.) 

M.— Extract  from  the  Book  of  Phiio  of  Byhlos  "  On  the  Jews.*^ 

Taautos  {TaUt),  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Thoyth,  glorified  for 
his  wisdom  among  the  Phoenicians,  was  the  first  to  arrange  the  sci- 

(1)  Where  he  becomes  Ba*dl  ^Hammdn. 
(«)  This  pafi^age  is  lost. 

O  Allegorical  explanation  which  gathers  of  the  Qreek  of  the  deoadene* 
aud  has  notiiing  in  il  of  Oriental  ideas. 
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ence  of  divine  things  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  a  scientific 
manner,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  herd. 
After  many  generations,  he  was  followed  by  the  god  Surmub^los 
{Shumru-Ba*alf  "  the  command  of  Ba'al ")  and  the  goddess  Thttrd 
(7%<lr^,=Hebrew  Thdrdh,  "the  Law"),  called  also  Chusarthis 
(Hwtharihy  "  harmony "),  who  illumined  the  mysterious  theology 
of  Taautoe,  so  surcharged  with  allegory.— (Euseb.,  PrcepwrcU.  emn- 
gel.,  Lf  10;  Sanchoniathion,  p.  42,  ed,  OreilL) 

N.— Extract  from  the  Book  of  Philo  of  Byhloi  *'  On  Ph<Kmcian 
Letters." 

The  same  (Philo  of  Byblos),  translating  the  book  of  Sanchonia- 
thon,  Chi  Pfuenidan  LeUer$^  makes  the  following  remarks  on  rep- 
tiles and  venomous  animals,  which  are  of  no  use  to  men,  but  commu- 
nicate perdition  and  death  to  them  by  stinging  them  with  their  cruel 
and  incurable  venom.    He  writes  of  them  as  follows : 

Taautos  deified  the  nature  of  tiie  dragon  and  of  serpents,  and 
subsequent  to  him  the  PhoBnioians  and  Egyptians  followed  his  ex- 
ample. For  they  considered  this  animal  as  being  of  all  reptiles  the 
most  possessed  with  the  spiritual  breathi*)  and  the  roost  fiery.  And 
this  spiritual  breath  it  is  which  gives  it  a  rapidity  of  motion  impos- 
sible to  surpass,  though  it  has  neither  feet  nor  hands,  nor  any  of  the 
exterior  members  with  the  help  of  which  the  other  animals  move 
about  And  the  serpent  assumes  the  most  varied  forms,  advancing 
with  spiral  motions  towards  the  goal  he  aims  at.  He  is  likewise  the 
longest-lived  of  all  creatures,  not  only  because  in  casting  off  the 
outside  coat  of  his  age  he  grows  young  again,  but  because  he  attains 
to  a  growth  beyond  that  of  any  other  animal.  And  when  he  has 
accomplished  the  term  decreed  for  him,  he  swallows  himself,  as 
Taautos  has  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings.  Therefore  it  is  that 
this  animal  occupies  his  place  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  in  the 
mysteries.  It  is  explained  more  at  length  in  the  books  entitled.  On 
the  CelestuU  Signs.i'')  that  the  serpent  is  immortal  and  absorbs  him- 
self, as  was  just  said,  for  this  animal  does  not  die  a  natural  death,  but 

0)  Cf.  Qenes.y  iii.,  1 ;  "  The  serpent  was  subtle  above  all  the  beasts  of 
tho  field  which  Yahreh  Elohim  had  made." 

C)  Ilepl  i0mBimv.  The  iBt0»Ka  are  manifestly  the  celestial  signs,  ith&th^ 
Hebrew,  dthdth^  as  the  oM^vKto,  whoee  mysterlouH  writing"  Banchonia- 
thon  is  said  to  have  consulted  in  order  to  write  his  cosmogony  (Euseb. 
ProeparaLEctmQ4l.,l..,6;  Sanchoniathon,  p.  6,  ed.  Orel]i),are  the  hammdnlm 
or  sacred  stelas  of  the  temples. 
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onlj  when  he  is  stmck.  The  Phoenicians,  also,  call  him  Agathode- 
mon.(>) — Eoseb.,  Pntparat,  evangel^  I.,  10;  Sanchoniathon,  p.  44, 
ed.  Orelli.) 

O. — Extracts  on  the  Cosmogomic  Character  of  the  Number  Seven. 

The  Chaldsans  called  this  god  (Dionysos)  lao,  signifying  intelli- 
gible light,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians  he  is  freqaently 
named  SabaAth,  as  he  who  is  above  the  seven  heavens,  or  the  demi- 
urge.(«)— Joh.  Laurent.  Lyd.,  De  Mens.,  IV.,  38.) 

SabaAth  the  demiurge,  for  it  is  by  this  word  that  the  demiurgic 
number  is  expressed  in  Phoenician. — (Job.  Laurent.  Lyd.,  De  Mens., 
IV.,  98. 

It  was  the  gods  themselves  who  communicated  the  fact  that  the 
septenary  as  intelligent  number  existed  after  the  ternary.  Orpheus 
taught  it  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Phconioians,  the  last 
in  their  mythology  representing  Cronos  as  supplied  with  seven 
heads. —  (Damasc,  De  prim,  princip.,  fragtm.  tfMd.  op.  Ch.-£nL. 
Buelle,  Le  phUosophe  Damaseius,  p.  100. 

(})  We  may  suppose  that  under  this  name  is  concealed  the  designatioos 
of  MalAk-Ba^al^  or  **  Angel  of  Ba*al,"  the  third  person,  or  the  divine  son  of 
the  Phoenician  triads,  to  whom  Philippe  Berger  Tins  dedicated  an  im- 
portant memoir:  VAnge  d*  AstarU  in  La  Fae&lU  de  thSologie prottatant^de 
FtirU  i  M.  Biouard  Bmus (Pans,  1879,  gr.  in  4%  pp.  37-^5.  This  Maldk-Ba^al 
is  identified  with  Hermes  (See  Fr.  Lenormant,  Gtustte  arduoologiqm^  187S» 
p.  127  et  seq.),  himself  Assimilated  with  Agathodemon.  One  of  his  im^ees 
U  the  nf^mhtdfiy  the  Saving  Serpent,  whose  iraage  was  lifted  np  by  Md- 
sheh  in  the  desert  (Ifum.  xzi.,  6-9),  and  at  a  later  date  was  broken  by 
King  ^isqiyAh  as  idolatrous  (2  /^MfP,  xviii.,  4). 

(*)  The  Bysantine  writer,  absolutely  If^norant  of  Semitie  philology,  ban 
in  this  place  seriously  confounded  the  title  of  Yahveh  elohi  p^>dAth^  **Yah- 
veh,  god  of  celestial  armieo,**  and  the  name  of  the  number  shebd,  **  sev- 
en.'* But  his  testimony,  sullied  as  It  is  with  error.  Is  precioas  to  retain.  It 
proves,  in  fact,  that  in  his  very  numerous  and  varied  readings  of  authors, 
now  lost,  John  Laurentios,  the  Lydian,  found  the  expression  of  the 
cosmic  and  demiurgic  Idea  connected  by  the  Phosnlcians  with  the  num- 
ber seven. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  PHERECYDES'  COSMOGONY. 


The  fragments  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  philosopher  Pherecydes 
of  Syros,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  belong  just  here. 
We  are  told,  in  fact,  quite  distinctly  that  Pherecydes  composed 
his  book  in  conformity  with  the  mysterious  writing  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, TO,  ^iviKotv  d-rrdKpw^  pipAin  (:;5uid.,  v.  ^epEKidr/gj  Eudo«., 
Violar,  ap.  Villoison,  Anted,  ffrtec.,  vol.  I.,  p.  426).  And  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  exactness  of  this  statement,  and  that  his  cos- 
mogony is  not  Hellenic,  but  Semitic,  presenting,  under  a  dis- 
guise of  Greek  names,  a  narration  belonging  to  the  same  family 
as  the  cosmogonies  of  Sanchoniathon. 

Its  restoration  has  already  been  attempted  by :  Sturz,  Pherect/dis 
frof/mentay  2d  Ed.  (1824),  pp.  88-53;  Oommentatio  de  Pherecyde 
Syrio  et  Atheniensit  J  8 ;  Preller,  in  the  Rheinuchea  Museum  fur 
PMlologiey  new  series,  vol.  IV.,  p.  377  et  seq. ;  J.  L.  Jacobi, 
Ueber  die  Fragmente  dee  Pherecydes  bei  den  Kirchenvatem^  in  the 
Theologische  Studien  of  Ullmann  &  Umbreit,  vol.  I.  (1861),  p.  197 
et  seq. ;  Maury,  Histoire  des  religions  de  la  Orice  antique^  vol.  III., 
pp.  249-255. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  of  the  philosopher  of  Syros. 
The  date  varies  from  the  85th  (Suid.,  s.  t>.  ^epeicvSi^)  to  the  59th 
Olympiad  (Theopomp.  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.,  I.,  116;  see  Stun, 
Comment,  de  Pherecyd,,  }  2;  Preller,  Rhein,  Mus.,  new  series,  vol. 
rV".,  p.  377),  in  the  contradictory  testimony  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  ancients.  His  work  passed  for  the  first  which,  among  the 
Greeks,  was  written  in  prose  (Suid.,  s.  v. ;  Strab.,  I.,  p.  18 ;  Eus- 
tath.  ad  Iliad.,  A,  p.  9 ;  Plin.,  Hist,  not.,  VII.,  66  ;  Isidor.,  Orig., 
I.,  87 ;  see  Sturz,  Gomment.,  J  4).  The  title  of  this  work  and  its 
division  into  books  is  thus  indicated  by  Suidas: 

A,  All  that  Pherecydes  has  written  is  included  in  his  Hep- 
tamychos,  or  Theocrasia,  or  Theogony ;  this  is  a  theological  work 
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in  ten  books,  containing  the  generations  and  succession  of  the 
god8.(*)  —  Cf  Eudoc,  Vtolar,  ap.  Villoiaon,  Anecd,  grme,,  Tol.  I., 
p.  426. 

Maximus  of  Tyre  [Dissert,,  x.,  4)  summarizes  thus  the  essential 
features  of  the  cosmogonic  na^-ratiye  with  which  it  opened : 

B.  To  see  the  poetic  narration  of  Pherecjdee  with  Zds  and 
Chthonia,  and  Love  produced  in  them,  then  the  birth  of  Ophio- 
neus,  the  combat  of  the  gods,  the  tree  and  the  peplos. 

Here  we  have  three  different  phases  symbolized : 
Ist.  The  production  of  the  unirerse ; 
2d.  The  primordial  cosmic  struggle,  which  brings  about 
8d.  The  final  organization  of  the  uniyerse. 
The  distinction  of  these  three  phases  furnishes  us  with  a  logical 
classification  of  the  firagments. 

I. 

C.  Pherecjdes  makes  of  him  who  lives  eternally  (Zte),  of 
Chronos  (Time),  and  of  Chthonia,  the  first  three  principles,  the 
first  preceding  the  two  others  and  the  two  coming  after  the  one. 
Then  Chronos  generates  fire,  breath  and  water ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  triple  nature  of  the  intelligible,  whence 
proceed  the  innumerable  generations  of  the  gods,  divided  into 
five  folda  (uvxoi),  known  as  nevTiftvxoc  or  the  quintuple  world. — 
(Damasc,  De  prim,  princip.,  124,  p.  804,  ed.  Kopp.) 

D.  Pherecydes  says  that  the  first  principles  are  Zes,  Chthonia 
and  Cronos,  Zes  being  the  ether,  Chthonia  the  earth,  and  Cronos 
time;  the  ether  is  the  active  principle,  the  earth  the  passive 
principle,  and  time  that  in  which  all  is  produced. — (Hermias, 
Irris,  gmtil.  philotoph,,  12.) 

E.  Lucretius  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  world  had  a  triple 

origin Pherecydes  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but 

admits  different  elements,  ZSs,  Chthonia  and  Cronos;  in  other 
words,  fire,  earth  and  time,  adding  that  fiery  ether  governs  the 
earth,  the  earth  governs  time,  in  which  all  is  regulated. — Prob. 
oi  Virgil.,  Ecloff.,  vi.,  81.) 

The  opening  sentences  of  the  book  in  which  these  first  princi- 
ples were  enounced  have  been  preserved  for  us  verbatim  by 
Diogenes  Laertes : 

0)  Evidently  Id  thi9  place  iiaUxwi  should  be  corrected  to  Btahx^St  to 
make  good  vense. 
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F.  Zeus  was  first,  and  Ghronos  (time)  always  the  same,  and 
Chtiiooia.  Afterward  Ohthonia  took  the  name  of  G3  (earth), 
when  Zeus  had  given  his  honor  (/^pa^)  to  her.->(Diogen.  Laert., 
I.,  119.) 

Zeus,  for  whom  Pherecydes  used  the  peculiar  form  ZSs  (Eus- 
tath.  ad  Odya.f  A,  p.  1887),  explained  by  Hermias  to  signify 
ether,  by  Probus  fiery  ether,  or  fire,  and  qualified  by  Damascius 
as  He  who  lives  eternally,  by  means  of  a  play  of  words  on  Z^c 
and  C^p,  which  doubtless  may  be  traced  back  to  the  philosopher 
himself,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Breath  {Riiah)  of  the  first 
cosmogony  of  Sanchoniathon.  Aristotle  gives  a  more  philosophi- 
cal and  spiritual  form  to  this,  but  the  same  idea  recurs : 

O.  Those  among  the  ancients  who  mixed  these  things  together 
(philosophic  truths  and  fables)  say  this  without  recourse  to  the 
myths,  as  Pherecydes  and  others,  who  say  that  the  first  existing 
was  the  sovereign  good,  the  Magians  also,  and,  among  later  sag^, 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras  affirm  that  the  first  principle  was, 
according  to  the  one,  the  attraction  of  love  (^^m),  according  to 
the  other,  mind. — (Aristotle,  MeiapkyaiCy  N,  4.) 

It  is  true  that  we  also  have : 

H.  Zeus  is  the  Sun,  according  to  Pherecydes. — (Joh.  Laurent. 
Lyd.,  De  Mens.,  IV.,  3.) 

But  it  is  evident  that  here  the  Byzantine  writer,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  information,  has  confounded  the  Sun  with  the  fiery 
principle,  the  cause  of  life  and  motion,  or  at  least  that  what  he 
says  does  not  refer  to  cosmogonic  beginnings.  For  if  Pherecydes 
could  have  identified  Z^s  with  the  Sun,  it  could  only  have  been 
at  a  later  epoch,  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  a  world  once 
definitively  organized  this  first  principle  of  life  locates  itself 
permanently  in  the  orb  of  day. 

In  Sanchoniathon' s  first  cosmogony  the  Breath  falls  in  love 
with  his  own  principles,  and  this  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
birth  of  the  universe.  Pherecydes  expresses  the  same  idea  under 
a  somewhat  different  form  : 

/.  Pherecydes  says  that  Zeus  transformed  himself  into  Eros  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  demiurgic  labor.  For  he  brought  into 
concord  and  true  harmony  the  world  composed  of  contrary  ele- 
ments, sowing  therein  that  accord  and  union  which  govern  all 
things.— (Procl.,  In  Tim.,  III.,  p.  156.) 
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The  original  state  of  the  dyad  which  succeeded  the  primor- 
dial monad  was,  according  to  Pherecjdes,  essentially  chaotic,  a 
state  of  unrest  and  full  of  antagonisms,  before  the  demiurgic 

work : 

J.  The  ancients  saw  the  dyad  in  matter  and  its  dlTcrsity. 
Pherecydes,  too,  called  this  dyad  Daring  (rd^/xj/),  others  Impulse 
{6pfi^)  or  Opinion  ((5<$fa),  because  opinion  is  a  mixture  of  the 
true  and  the  false.  In  fiict,  matter  yields  to  ail,  is  unstable  and 
changes  into  a  thousand  forms,  suffering  ill  and  bearing  pain, 
because  in  its  nature  it  is  divisible  and  separable. — (Johan.  Lau- 
rent. Lyd.,  De  Mens,,  II.,  6.) 

The  material  and  passive  principle  of  Pherecydes'  cosmogony 
over  which  ZSs,  the  active  and  spiritual  principle,  broods,  is 
Chthonia.  We  have  seen  how  Hermias  and  Probus  define  it  as 
the  earth.    Sextus  Empiricus  does  the  same  thing : 

iT.  Pherecydes  of  Syros  says  that  the  earth  was  the  principle 
of  all  things ;  Thales  of  Miletus  says  the  same  of  wat«r ;  Anaxi- 
mander,  his  di^^ciple,  that  it  was  the  infinite ;  Anaximenes  and 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  the  air ;  Hippasos  of  Metapontus,  fire  and 
water ;  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  earth  and  water ;  CEnopides  of 
Chios,  fire  and  air;  Hippo  of  RhSgion,  fire  and  water;  Onomacri- 
tus,  in  his  Orphics^  fire,  water  and  earth ;  and,  lastly,  Empedocles 
and  the  Stoics,  fire,  air,  water  and  earth. — (Sext  Empir.,  J^firho- 
nian.  hypoiypos.^  III.,  4,  p.  126,  ed.  Bekker.) 

But  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  phrase  at  the  opening  of  Phe- 
recydes' book,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Diogenes  Laertes.  {F)  In 
reality,  Chthonia  is  the  moist  and  chaotic  matter  in  which  the 
elements  of  earth  and  water  are  still  mingled.  And  it  is  thus 
that  a  series  of  testimonies  may  be  explained  which  at  first  glance 
seem  absolutely  to  contradict  those  that  have  just  been  given : 

L,  Thales  of  Miletus  and  Pherecydes  of  Syros  accept  water  as 
the  first  principle  of  all  things.  And  Pherecydes  calls  it  Chaos, 
drawing  this  term,  as  it  would  appear,  from  Hesiod  (Theogon.^  v., 
116),  who  says :  '*  Before  all  else  there  was  Chaos."  In  fact,  the 
philosopher,  referring  x^^  ^  the  verb  x^^^o-i^  "to  be  poured, 
to  flow,"  applies  this  name  to  the  element  of  water. — (Achill.  Tat., 
laagog.  in  Arat  Fhenom.,  3,  p.  123,  ed.  Petav.) 
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if.  The  poet  calls  the  sea  "ancient'*  because  it  was  the  first 
of  the  elements,  according  to  Pherecydes  and  Thales. — Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.,  Oauandr,,  v.  145;  cf.  Favorin.,  v.  d^atav  Odhiaaai'.) 

N.  Pherecydes  of  Syros  and  Thales  of  Miletus  affirm  that 
water  was  the  beginning  of  all  things,  adopting  the  saying  of 
Hesiod.— (Schol.  ad  Hesiod.,  Theogon.,  v.  116.) 

According  to  the  expressions  of  fragment  F  itself,  it  is  only 
after  the  demiurgic  operation  that  Cbthonia  becomes  Gd,  or 
the  earth,  in  the  proper  sense,  "  when  Zeus  has  given  her  her 
honor."  And  Grotius  {De  veritat,  reUg,  ChrisLf  I.,  16,  p.  27  of  the 
Amsterdam  ed.,  1709  [p.  10  ed.  London,  1679.  TB.]),Tiedemann 
(Orieckenlands  ertU  PhUotophen^  p.  172),  and  Sturz  (Pherecyd.  frag- 
inent,f  p.  40  et  seq.)  have  perfectly  understood  that  what  is  meant 
by  these  enigmatic  terms  is  the  creative  work  attributed  to  the 
third  day  in  Oenesia  i.  9  and  10,  and  defined,  after  saying  that 
the  dry  land  and  the  waters  were  separated  under  the  heavens,  by 
the  words :  <*  Elohim  named  the  dry  [land]  earth  and  he  named 
the  gathering  of  the  waters  sea." 

In  truth,  dating  from  the  work  of  the  demiurge,  Z^s,  trans- 
formed into  Eros,  the  primitive  unity  of  Ohthonia  resolves  itself 
into  the  duality  of  earth  and  ocean,  the  two  constituent  parts  of 
the  terrestrial  world,  to  which  Pherecydes  gave  the  names  of  Q^ 
and  Oggn  (Clem.  Alex.,  StromaL.Yl.,  [cap.  II.]  p.  264,  ed.  Sylburg 
[ed.  Migne,  vol.  II.,  p.  220.  Tb.]).  On  the  use  of  the  ancient 
expression  Of/Sn,  instead  of  Ocean,  see  again  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. , 
Cassandr.,  v.  281. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  demiurgic  production  is  taking 
place  in  the  womb  of  Ohthonia  by  the  operation  of  2iSs,  Chronos 
begets  the  three  celestial  elements,  fire,  breath  and  water  (C). 
Thus  is  constituted  the  quintuple  world  (nevTUoofioq)  with  its  five 
folds  (fivxoi) ;  wherefore  it  is  called  -ntvrkfivxoq. 

Porphyry  gives  a  refined  explanation  to  this  expression  of 
ftvxoiy  which  must  be  taken  rather  as  expressing  his  idea«  than 
those  of  Pherecydes  himself : 

O.  The  symbol  of  nature  having  everywhere  a  double  entrance, 
the  poet  (Homer)  correctly  depicts  the  grotto  (of  the  nymphs) 
as  having  two  gates  instead  of  one,  two  gates  really  dif- 
ferent ;  for  one  is  for  the  gods  and  goods,  the  other  for  men 
and  gods.    And  Plato  starts  from  this  point  to  become  acquainted 
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with  craters,  only  using  pithos  instead  of  amphorsB,  and  two 
openings  instead  of  two  gates.  As  to  Pherecydes  of  Sjros,  be 
speaks  of  folds  (fivxoi),  of  gulfs,  of  grottos,  of  gates  and  of  en- 
trances, symbolizing  thus  the  births  and  deceases  of  animated 
beings.— (Porphyr.,  De  Antr.  Nymph.^  81.) 

This  is  justified,  moreover,  in  part  by  the  fiict  that  Pherecydes 
made  bis  five  folds  of  the  world  correspond  to  five  fiimilies  of 
cosmic  and  elementary  gods.  ( C)  We  know  only  the  names  of 
three  among  tbem,  the  Cronides,  the  Ophionides  [^T)  anu  the 
OgSnides  (Hesych,  t.v.  'Qyrjv.). 

Pherecydes'  book  bears  the  title  of  'E7rrd^v;^of,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  indicates  that  the  philosopher,  besides  the  five  ele- 
ments, counted  two  cosmic  foMs,  making  seven  in  all.  These 
two  must  correspond  to  Chthonia  and  to  Chronos,  in  ^hom  Z^ 
operated. 

IL 

Unfortunately  nothing  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  myth  of  the 
birth  of  Ophidneus,  who,  according  to  Maximus  of  Tyre,  suc- 
ceeded in  Pherecydes'  cosmogony  to  Love  awakened  in  the  bosom 
of  Zds  and  of  Chthonia.  (B) 

The  remains  which  we  possess  treat  only  of  the  war  of  the 
gods,  the  recital  of  which  follows  upon  the  other  always,  accord- 
ing to  Maximus  of  Tyre.  The  antagonistic  actors  in  this  war 
were  Ophidneus,  or  Ophion,  and  Cronos,  who  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  primordial  Chronos,  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
the  primordial  principles  of  the  universe  : 

P.  The  conception  of  the  Satan  (of  the  Jews)  is,  moreover, 
taken  from  ancient  myths  ill  understood,  relating  to  a  divine  war 
spoken  of  in  the  old  traditions.  Heraclitus  alludes  to  it  when  he 
writes:  *'It  must  be  known  that  there  is  an  universal  war,  that 
discord  performs  the  office  of  justice,  and  according  to  its  laws 
all  things  are  bom  and  perish."  And  Pherecydes,  older  by  fkr 
than  Heraclitus,  represents  in  a  myth  two  inimical  armies,  one 
having  Cronos  as  its  chief,  the  other  Ophidneus,  and  recounts 
their  challenges,  their  combats,  and  the  agreement  made  that  the 
party  cast  into  the  OgSn  should  acknowledge  itself  vanquished, 
while  the  other  party  which  should  have  cast  the  first  down  should 
come  into  possession  of  heaven  as  the  reward  of  its  victory. — 
(Cels.  ap.  Origen.,  Adv,  Odt.,  VI.,  p.  808  [ed.  Paris,  p.  663,  664; 
ed.  Migne,  I.,  p.  1359  et.  seq.     T&.]). 
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The  following  testimonj  alludes  to  the  yietcry  gained  in  this 
Struggle : 

Q.  Phereojdes  records  that  Saturn  gained  over  all  the  rest 
the  triumphal  crown. — (TertuUian,  De  Ooron.  MiL^  cap.  VII.,  p. 
631,  ed.  Froben.) 

Ophion,  or  Ophi6nens,  becomes,  with  the  poets  of  the  deoadenot, 
one  of  the  giants  struck  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt  (Gaudian, 
De  rapt.  Proserp,^  III.,  v.  848).  But  the  history  of  his  quarrel 
with  Cronos  was  peculiar  to  Pherecydes  alone.  We  are  also 
correct  in  adding  to  the  fragments  of  the  philosopher  of  Syros 
some  passages  which  describe  this  quarrel  and  complete  the 
account  of  Celsus.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was  all 
originally  taken  ft'om  Pherecydes : 

R,  Before  Cronos  and  Khea,  Ophion  and  Eurynome,  the 
daughter  of  the  Ocean,  reigned  over  the  gods  who  were  called 
Titans.  Afterwards,  Cronos  having  yanquished  Ophion,  Rhea 
having  overcome  Eurynome  in  a  struggle  and  precipitated  her 
into  Tartarus,  they  reigned  over  the  gods.  Zeus,  in  his  turn, 
having  flung  them  into  Tartarus,  possessed  himself  of  the  f  ower 
exercised  by  Cronos  and  Rhea  before  him.  But  they  having 
been  preceded  by  Ophion  and  Eurynome.  the  poet  is  correct  in 
speaking  of  Zeus  as  sovereign  over  the  kingdom  of  Ophion  and 
Eurynome. — (Tzetz.  ad  Lyoophr.,  C(us<mdr,,Y,  1191.) 

S.  He  (Orpheus)  sang  how  that  Ophion  and  the  Oceanide 
Eurynome  in  the  beginning  exercised  the  dominion  on  the 
snowy  Olympus;  how,  deprived  of  their  honors  through  violence, 
he  by  the  hands  of  Cronos,  she  by  those  of  Rhea,  they  fell  into 
the  billows  of  the  Ocean ;  how  Cronos  and  Rhea  reigned  over  the 
Titans,  fortunate  gods,  as  long  as  Zeus,  still  a  child  and  his  mind 
capable  only  of  childish  things,  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Dicte,  before 
the  Cyclops,  sons  of  the  Earth,  had  armed  him  with  the  bolt,  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder. — (Apollon.  Rhod.,  Argonaut,,  I.,  t. 
603-611.) 

In  placing  this  in  the  mouth  of  Orpheus,  the  poet  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  of  the  branches  of  Orphism  had  adopted  this 
account  borrowed  from  Pherecydes. 

Nonnoi  of  Panopolii  (Dionytine.,  II.,  v.  678)  makes  Zeus  say  in 
derision  to  Typhon,  whom  he  has  just  struck  with  his  thunder- 
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bolt:  **Now,  cause  to  ascend  out  of  Tartarus  into  the  ether 
Ophion  and  Eurynome  on  one  side,  Cronos  on  the  other,  hence- 
forth reconciled  by  thy  care." 

As  may  be  seen,  the  combat  of  Ophion,  or  Ophidneus,  and  of 
Cronos,  in  Pherecydes'  account,  corresponded  to  that  of  Heaven 
ani  Cronos  in  the  great  epic  narrative  of  Byblos,  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  among  the  fhigments  of  Sanchoniathon.  (II.,  G) 
With  Nonnos,  it  is  **the  old  Ophion,"  yipi^v  '0^/W,  who  wrote  in 
red  letters  {ypdfifiau  ^iviKdEVTi ;  doubtless  the  poet  misunderstood 
a  reading  which  referred  to  '*  Phoenician  letters")  all  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  (Nonn.,  Dionytiac, 
XLI.,  V.  351  et  seq.),  a  rendering  borrowed  undoubtedly  from 
Pherecydes;  the  oracle  of  the  stars  is  an  *' oracle  of  Ophion," 
•00/0 W7  oa0/)  {Dionysiac.y  XLI.,  v.  899);  astrology,  ♦'the  art  of 
Ophion,"  'Oipiovirj  rex^rj  {Dionysidc,^  XLI.,  v.  362).  All  this 
clearly  shows  this  personage  to  be  a  synonym  of  Uranos.  And 
for  this  reason  Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  {ap.  Phot.,  Biblioth.^  187, 
p.  143,  ed.  Bekker)  says  that  the  numeric  triad  was  called  Ophion, 
because  he,  like  the  sky,  included  within  himself  the  three  celes- 
tial elements. 

"The  Phoenicians,"  says  Macrobius  (Saturn, ,  I.,  9),  "wishing  to 
symbolize  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  heaven,  in  tlieir  sacred 
images,  represent  a  serpent  entwined  in  a  circle  and  biting  his 
t-iil,  by  way  of  showing  that  the  world  feeds  upon  itself  and  turns 
upon  itself."  Varro  (De  liny.  lat„  V.,  10  [ed.  Muller,  1883,  |57. 
Tr.]  )  says  likewise :  "  The  first  among  the  gods  are  the  Heaven 
and  the  Earth,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Serapis  and  Iris,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Taautes  and  Astarte."  It  is  evident  that  here  the 
Latin  writer,  unfamiliar  with  the  Phoenician,  deceived  by  a  simi- 
larity in  sound,  confounded  the  name  of  the  god,  adopted  ftrom 
■  ^gyP^t  T^ut,  the  divine  type  of  the  hierogrammaton,  who  never 
could  have  been  an  Uranic  personification,  with  the  word  {it,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  serpent,  emblem  of  heaven.  And  to  justify 
the  use  which  we  make  of  these  two  passages,  it  will  suffice  to 
call  to  mind  that  Eusebius,  after  quoting  the  fragment  trans- 
lated from  Sanchoniathon  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  on  the  symbolic 
character  of  the  serpent  among  the  Phoenicians,  which  we  have 
recorded  above  (II.,  N),  adds : 

T.  Pherecydes,  making  the  Phoenicians  his  starting-point,  gives 
a  theological  dissertation  on  t!ie  god  whom  he  calls  Ophidneus  and 
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on  the  Ophionides,  of  whom  we  will  speak  farther  on.(')  And  it 
is  with  the  same  thought  that  the  Egyptians,  when  they  symbolize 
the  aniyerse,  draw  a  circle,  painted  the  color  of  the  air  (blue),  and 
strewn  with  flames,  having  in  its  midst  a  serpent  vith  the  head  of  a 
sparrow-hawk,  extended  horizontally,  the  whole  forming  our  letter 
tMta.  The  circle  represents  the  world,  and  the  serpent,  which,  in 
it>  centre,  unites  its  two  extremities,  the  good  genius. — (Eoseb., 
Prcepar.  evangel.,  I.,  10 ;  Sanchoniath.,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.) 

But  if  the  Ophidneus  or  Ophion  of  Pherecydes,  like  the  Uranos 
of  the  Sanchoniathon  of  Philo  of  Byblos,  represents  the  heaven,  it 
in  the  primordial  heaven  of  the  universe  in  its  newly-made  and 
imperfectly  organized  condition,  wherein  still  reigns  the  spirit  of 
discord,  of  hostility  and  of  darkness.  Order  may  not  succeed  to 
its  confused  and  troubled  state  until  after  a  struggle,  in  which  it 
bscomes  the  antagonist  of  the  gods,  who  represent  the  progress  of 
the  world  toward  a  perfect  condition.  Anu,  who  corresponds  to 
Uranus  in  the  Euphratic  mythology,  appears  in  the  same  character 
in  the  curious  Chaldseo- Babylonian  poem,  the  existing  fragment  of 
which  is  recorded  a  little  above,  under  No.  I.,  I.  The  account  refers 
to  the  earliest  age  of  the  world.  Heaven  has  already  been  created, 
with  its  stars,  and  Anu  presides  over  them ;  but  their  motions  are 
not  yet  regular,  and  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits,  sons  of  Anu,  constantly 
carry  confusion  among  them.  Ea  and  Bel,  whose  names  the  Qreeks 
translated  Cronos  and  Zeus,  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  thin^.  They  establish  Shin  (the  Moon),  Shamash  (the  Sun), 
and  Ishtar  (the  planet  Venus),  in  the  government  of  the  stars,  so 
that  they  shall  henceforth  be  compelled  to  follow  regular  orbits. 
But  the  seven  sons  of  Anu  endeavor  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  institution  of  this  new  order  of  things.  They  fall  npon  Shin, 
to  whom  the  (^aldseo-Babylonians  attributed  the  primacy  among 
the  celestial  luminaries,  in  order  to  prevent  his  fulfillment  of  his 
mission.  Shamash  and  Ishtar  abandon  their  companion,  who  is 
eclipsed,  and  plant  themselves  beside  Anu,  who  does  not  take  part  in 
the  struggle,  but  is  present  as  a  spectator,  favorable  to  the  adver- 
saries of  the  lunar  god.  It  is  necessary,  finally,  in  order  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  a  conclusion,  that  £a-Cronos  should  interfere,  and 
send  his  son  Marduk,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  to  deliver  Shin, 
by  hurling  the  seven  sons  of  Anu  into  the  abyss. 

(1)  Eusebius  does  not  again  refer  to  the  Ophionides;  but  this  whole 
pajtsage  i.«  an  extract  from  either  Pailo  of  Byblos  or  Porphyry* 
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All  this  helps  us  to  understand  how  the  serpent  Uranos,  or  Ophion 
fought  against  by  Cronos  in  the  account  burrowed  from  PhoBnicia 
by  Pherecydes,  becomes  the  serpent-tempter  of  the  third  chapter  of 
GenetU;  how  the  name  hdndhdsh  hdqadtndni,  corresponding  exactly 
to  yipuv  'O0/{jv,  is  an  appellation  of  Satan  among  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins (Eisenmenger,  EntdeckUs  Judenlkum,  vol.  I.,  pp.  822,  823, 825- 
827,  833,  834,  837),  and  is  reproduced  in  the  dpdxuv  6  fdyac,  6  b^ 
6  dpxaloc  of  the  Apocalypse  (xii.  9;  xx.  2),  conquered  by  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  and  chained  in  the  abyss.  And  to  make  sure  that 
Ndhdsh  gadmdn  is  really  an  ancient  name  of  Phoenician  mytholo- 
gy, the  same  indeed  that  Pherecydes  translated  as  yifxjv  *0^uu  or 
*0<^itjvei/^f  we  must  first  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  epic  narrative 
of  Byblos  (II.,  0)y  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  Sanchoniathon 
of  Philo  of  Byblos,  in  which  it  says  that  Uranos  was  likewise  called 
Epigeios  or  Autochthon,  in  other  words  Addm  qadmUnf  and  after 
that  to  the  Hellenized  myth,  in  which  Cadmos  (QadmHn)  and  his 
spouse  Harmonia,  grown  old,  metamorphose  themselves  into  serpents 
(ApoUodor.,  III.,  1,  1 ;  4,  1  et  seq.,  5,  4;  cf  Pindar,  Olymp.^  II.,  v. 
141 ;  Schol.  ad  Pindar,  Pyih.,  III.,  v.  153  and  167 ;  Strab..  I.,  p. 
46;  VII.,  p.  326;  Pausan.,  IX.,  6,  1;  Hygin.,  Fab,,  6;  Ovid, 
Melamorph.,  III.,  v.  98 ;  IV.,  v.  375). 

In  this  last  account,  the  spouse  of  the  **  ancieut  Serpent''  (Cadmos 
*=QadmiXn  is  called  6  irdXcuhq^  the  translation  of  his  name  in  Clem. 
Alex.,  Stromat.y  VI.,  p.  267,  ed.  Sylbuig  [cap.  II.;  ed.  Migne,  vol* 
II.,  p.  241  et  seq.  Tb.]  )  is  given  a  name  which  expresses  the  idea 
,  of  a  certain  principle  of  order  existing  already  in  the  still  imperfect 
creation  over  which  both  preside.  The  same  idea  is  suggested  by 
the  name  of  Eurynome,  which  Pherecydes  gives  to  the  spouse  of 
Ophidneus.  This  name  had,  in  fact,  been  already  used,  before  his 
time,  to  designate  an  Oceanide,  whom  Homer  mentions  as  receiving, 
with  Thetis,  Hephaistos,  driven  from  Olympus  by  Hera  (Iliads  2f 
V.  393),  and  whom,  as  Hesiod  tells  us  ( Theogon.^  v.  908 ;  cf.  Orph., 
Hymn  lix.  [Ix.],  v.  2),  Zeus  made  the  mother  of  the  Charitcs. 
Pausanias  introduces  to  us  the  plastic  form  under  which  the 
Greeks  of  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity  represented  this  Eurynome 
(VIII.,  41,  4) :  "About  twelve  stadia  above  Phigalia  are  baths  of  hot 
water,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lymax  with  the  NMa.  At  the 
very  confluence  is  the  sanctuary  of  Eurynome,  sacred  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
the  place.  The  Phigalians  believe  that  Eurynome  is  a  surname  of 
Artemis ;  but  those  among  them  who  have  studied  the  documents 
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of  antiquity  say  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Ooeanos,  of  whom  Homer 
makes  mention  in  the  Iliad,  as  haying,  with  Thetis,  received  He- 
phaistos.  Once  a  year,  on  a  certain  day,  the  temple  of  Eurynome, 
which  is  closed  the  rest  of  the  time,  is  opened,  and  public  and  private 
sacrifices  are  offered  there.  I  was  not  able  to  reach  there  in  time  for 
the  feast-day,  therefore  I  did  not  see  the  statue  of  Eurynome.  But 
I  learned  from  the  inhabitants  of  Phigalia  that  the  xoanon  is  bound 
with  golden  chains,  and  that  it  represents  the  figure  of  a  woman 
down  to  the  springing  of  the  thighs,  terminating  from  that  point 
in  a  fish.  This  fish  naturally  agrees  very  well  with  the  idea  of  an 
Oceanide,  who  dwells  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  Thetis.  But 
such  a  form  has  no  apparent  applicability  to  the  character  of 
Artemis." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Pherecydes  may  have  adopted  the  name 
of  Eurynome,  found  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  on  account  cf  its  asso- 
nance, though  imperfect,  with  the  appellation  of  the  Phoenician 
goddess '  Ashtar-No*em&,  who  is  said  by  Proclus  to  have  been  regarded 
as  mother  of  the  gods  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  connection  with  whom  he 
related,  in  his  Life  of  Isidor  {ap.  Phot.  Biblioth,^  242,  p.  352,  ed. 
Bekker),  a  mythological  story,  which  seems  to  have  originated  at 
Sidon.  Sadycos  ( Quduq)  had  sons  called  Dioscuri  or  Cabiri  {Ka- 
hirim).  The  eighth  of  these  was  Esmunos  {EahmAn),  translated 
Asclepios.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  and  charming  person  that  evet 
was  seen,  and,  as  the  fable  tells  us,  inspired  Astronome,  the  Phoenician 
goddess,  mother  of  the  gods,  with  a  violent  passion.  While  hunting 
in  these  coppices  one  day,  as  was  his  habit,  he  saw  the  goddess  fol- 
low him,  and,  on  his  flight,  pursue  him,  but  just  as  she  was  about 
to  seize  him  he  mutilated  himself  with  a  blow  of  his  axe.  She, 
overcome  with  grief,  having  called  to  her  succor  Paian  {BHphi), 
reanimated  the  young  roan  with  her  vivifying  heat,  and  made  a 
god  of  him,  and  the  Phoenicians  called  him  f^smunos,  "  from  the 
burning  heat  {ish  fyiniiin)  of  life."  In  the  Chronicon  Patcale  (voL 
I.,  p.  06 J  Bonn  edition),  this  *Ashtar  No'emd  appears  as  Astynome, 
of  the  island  of  Asteria,  daughter  of  Cronos,  who,  uniting  with 
Aphraos,  becomes  the  mother  of  Aphrodite. 

III. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  Pherecydes,  as  well  as  in  the  Phoenician 
epic  narratives  handed  down  by  Sanchoniathon  (II.,  L),  the  reign  of 
Zeus  succeeded  that  of  Cronos.  But  we  cannot  tell  whether  with 
Pherecydes  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  marking 
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a  new  advance  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  was  brought 
about,  as  in  Greek  mythology,  and  with  the  Phoenician  author 
translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
divine  war  similar  to  that  of  Cronos  against  Ophidneus,  and 
whether  Zeus  deposed  Cronos  by  violence. 

In  any  case,  the  Zeus  who  assumed  after  Cronos  the  dominion  over 
all  things  was  then  no  longer,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  cosmogony, 
tlie  first  principle  of  the  universe.    By  an  evolution  out  of  hinittelf^ 
after  having  first  transformed  himself  into  Eros  in  order  to  create 
the  elements  of  the  world,  he  became  the  last  demiurge,  who  com- 
pleted the  work  of  creation,  and  the  monarch  of  this  creation  defi- 
nitely organized.  He  was  thus  the  alpha  and  the  dmega  of  the  system 
of  divine  generations.   And  the  philosopher  of  Syros  had  fiuthfnlly 
preserved  in  this  wise  the  idea,  fundamental  in  the  religions  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  the  god  who  begets  himself,  reproducing  himself  eternally 
under  younger  form,  in  a  son  identical  with  his  original.    In  the 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathou  (II.,  (?),  it  is  the  second  Cronos,  homo- 
nym of  the  first,  his  fiither,  the  solar  Ba*al  succeeding  the  Ba*al- 
ithdn,  or  Bo^UdtMiXj  "  Ba'al  the  ancient,"  who  is  identified  with 
Il-Cronos  (Damasc.  ap.  Phot.,  Biblioth.,  242,  p.  343,  ed.  Bekker),  the 
Bel-Mardukj  last  demiurge  and  preserver  of  the  good  order  of  the 
world,  indefatigable  and  ever  wakeftil  adversary  of  the  evil  demons, 
that  the  Chaldseo- Assyrian  mythology  places  a  generation  after  Bel 
I  ibiru  (in  Accadian  Elim  itara)^ "  Bel  the  ancient"  With  this  manl- 
fe<;tation  of  Zeus  under  a  new  aspect  is  evidently  connected  the  in- 
formation already  noted  by  us  above  ( JT),  taken  ft-om  Phereoydes  by- 
John  Laurentios,  the  Lydian. 

The  final  completion  of  the  demiurgic  work,  which  marked  the 
coming  of  the  new  Zeus  to  power,  was  presented  in  the  accounts  of 
Pherecydes,  under  a  symbolic  form  indicated  by  Maximns  of  Tyre 
(B),  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  tree  and  the  peplos,"  as  the  last  epi- 
sode of  the  cosmogony. 
These  expressions  are  explained  by  other  testimony: 

U.  What  the  winged  oak  and  the  embroidered  veil  that  covers 
/t  over  are, — all  things  that  Pherecydes  has  put  in  allegory  in  his 
theology,  drawing  them  from  the  prophecy  of  Cham.  -  (laidor. 
Basilidian.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromat.,  VI.,  p.  272,  ed.  Sylburg.  [cap. 
VI., ;  ed.  Migue,  vol.  II.,  p.  276.    Tr.]) 

The  mention  of  "  the  prophecy  of  Cham"  is  an  addition  belonging 
to  the  system  of  the  son  of  Basilides.    But  it  does  not  ixgure  the  value 
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of  the  infonnation  to  which  it  is  added.  This  is,  in  fact,  not  only  con- 
firmed by  Maximos  of  Tyre,  but  also  by  a  direct  loan  made  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinos  from  the  work  of  Pherecydea: 

V,  Zte  made  a  great  and  magnificent  veil  on  which  are  embroidered 
the  earth,  the  ogfin,  and  the  dwellings  of  Og^n. — (Clem.  Alex.,6Yr(/- 
mat.,  VI.,  p.  264,  ed.  Sylburg,  [Cap.  11.;  ed.  Migne,  vol.  II.  p. 220  ]). 
This  magnificent  veil,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  the  universe  in 
all  its  dazzling  variety,  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  (Dionysiac,  xli., 
V.  294-302)  represents  Harmonia,  "the  mother  of  all  things" 
{nafifii/Tup  [L  276]),  as  weaving  in  her  palace.  We  have  already 
quoted  from  Nonnos  notices  of  Ophion,  which  originated  with  Phcr- 
ecydes.  This,  then,  must  have  been  the  same  thing  as  the  cosmic 
peplos,  and  therefore  I  feel  justified  in  introducing  in  this  place  the 
description  the  poet  gives  of  it : 

W.  Bent  above  Athene's  cunning  loom,  Ilarmonia  wove  a  peplos 
with  the  shuttle ;  in  the  stuff  which  she  wove,  she  first  representeil 
the  earth  with  its  omphalos  in  the  centre ;  around  the  earth  sh(5 
spread  out  the  sphere  of  heaven,  varied  by  the  figures  of  the  stars. 
She  harmoniously  accompanied  the  earth  with  the  sea  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  she  painted  thereon  the  rivers,  under  their 
unage  of  bulls  with  men's  faces  furnished  with  horns.  Lastly,  all 
along  the  exterior  edge  of  the  well-woven  vestment  she  represented 
the  Ocean  in  a  circle  enveloping  the  Universe  in  its  course. 

Thus,  the  universe  definitively  organized  by  Zeus,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Harmonia,  was  depicted  byPherecydes  as  an  immense  tree, 
furnished  with  wings  to  promote  its  rotatory  motion,  a  tree  whose 
roots  were  plunged  into  the  abyss,  and  whose  extended  branches 
sustained  the  unfolded  veil  of  the  firmament  decorated  with  the 
types  of  all  terrestrial  and  celestial  forms.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  this  symbolic  conception,  which  suggests  a  splendid  image  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole  (p.  105  N.). 

Pausanias  (II.,  1,  7)  says  that  at  Gabala  in  Syria  a  sacred  peplos 
was  preserved,  a  symbolic  image  of  the  cosmic  veil,  in  the  Temple 
of  Ddtd,  a  goddess  whose  name  is  simply  an  Aramaic  synon3rm 
{d6tMf  "  the  Law")  of  the  Phceuician  name  of  Th6r6,  which  we 
find  given  in  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  (II.,  Jf.),  as  one  of 
the  appellations  of  Husharth-Harmonia. 

The  traveler  adds  that  this  peplos  is  that  which  the  Ilellenes 
say  belonged  to  Eriphyle.  In  truth,  the  cosmic  peplos  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Grjeco-Phoenician  fables  about  Europa  and 
the  family  of  Cadmos.    They  tell  how  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Europa 
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as  a  bridal  present,  and  afterwards  presented  by  the  latter  to  Har- 
monia,  on  the  occasion  of  her  union  with  Cadmos ;  later  again,  it 
appears,  together  with  the  fatal  necklace,  among  the  ornaments 
which  decide  Eriphyle  to  betray  the  secret  of  her  spouse,  Amphia- 
raos  (Apollodor.,  III.,  4,  2;  6,  2;  7,  5;  Diod.  Sic,  IV.,  65  and  66). 
The  sons  of  Ph^eus  afterwards  dedicated  the  ornaments  of  Eriphyle 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  (Apollodor.,  III.,  7,  6),  whence  they  were 
stolen  (Pausan.,  IX.,  41,  2),  and  the  necklace  carried  to  Amathonte 
in  Crete,  at  the  same  time  that  the  peplos  was  taken  to  Gabala. 

We  must  now  reoall  the  fact  that  the  hierogamy  of  Zeus  and 
Europa  was  annually  celebrated  at  Qortyna  in  Crete,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  Ba'al,  the  bull,  and  of  'Ashtharth,  the  tauropole, 
Phoenician  importations  (Boettiger,  Ideen  xur  KungtmythologiCf  vol. 
I.,  p.  307  et  seq.;  Hoeck,  Kreta^  vol.  I.,  p.  53  et  seq.;  Welcker,  Hher 
eine  Krelische  Colonic  in  Theben,  die  OcsUin  Europa  und  Kadmot 
der  Kosnig^  p.  1  et  seq. ;  Movers,  Die  Phcenizier^  vol.  I.,  p.  609),  be- 
side a  sacred  plantain  (Theophrast.,  Hist,  plant,  I.,  15;  Plin.,  Hitt, 
ncU.f  xii.,  11;  cf.  Varr.,  De  re  rust.,  I.,  7,  6),  having  the  precise 
character  of  a  Kena'anite  Ash6r&h,  a  vegetable  simulacrum  of  the 
goddess  herself.  On  the  silver  coins  of  this  city  (Ch.  Lenormant, 
Nouv.  galerie  mythologiqiie,  pi.  ix.,  Nos.  14  and  16 ;  Overbeck,  Grie- 
chische  Kunstmi/thologie,  vol.  I.;  Munztafel,  vi.,  Nos.  2-7 ;  Overbeck 
has  dedicated  an  excellent  commentary  to  the  impression  of  these 
coins:  work  cited,  vol.  I.,  p.  445  et  seq.).  Europa  is  represented 
seated  between  the  branches  of  the  plantain,  waiting  for  her  divine 
spouse,  who  is  figured  by  a  bull  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  Several 
copies  show  us,  besides,  the  symbolic  peplos,  wbich,  with  a  gesture 
of  her  arm,  Europa  unfurls  over  her  head  amid  the  branches  of  the 
tree. 

This  entirely  confirms,  I  think,  what  I' said  abovo  (p.  96  et  acq  ), 
that  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Semites  and  Kena'anites  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  cosmic  tree,  identical  with  the  tree  of  life,  is  confounded 
with  the  budding  aahSrdhf  the  sacred  image  of  the  feminine  and 
Chthonian  divinity,  of  which  the  celestial  and  solar  male  deicy  is 
the  spouse,  the  goddess  residing  in  the  ashSrdh,  just  as  the  male  god 
resides  in  the  sacred  stone,  hHh-4l  or  hammdm.  The  askirdhj  which 
is  made  artificially  that  it  may  be  worshiped,  is  the  figure  and 
representation  of  the  cosmic  tree. 
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IV. 

But  all  the  oosraogonic  struggles  did  not  end  with  the  accession 
of  Zeus  to  the  dominion.  The  power  of  darkness  and  of  disorder 
did  not  yet  acknowledge  itself  as  finally  overcome.  It  attempted 
once  more  to  take  possession  of  the  universe,  and  to  destroy  therein 
the  new  order  which  the  god  had  established.  Hence  a  new  divine 
war,  a  repetition  of  that  carried  on  by  Cronos  against  Ophidneus,  a 
war  in  which  Zeus  fights  with  a  new  Ophion,  the  youngest  bom  of 
the  Ophionides,  similar  in  form  to  him  who  formerly  ruled  the 
world,  but  much  more  unmitigatedly  wicked,  having  become  com- 
pletely and  utterly  the  enemy,  the  representative  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. I  speak  now  of  the  struggle  of  Zeus  against  Typhon,  Typhaon 
or  Typhdeus,  the  personification  at  once  of  the  burning  whirlwind 
which  overwhelms  the  atmosphere  and  the  volcanic  fires  which  con- 
vulse the  earth.  This  fable  is  undoubtedly  of  Syro-Phoenician 
origin,  and  in  the  religions  of  these  countries  held  a  place  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  Gigantomachy  in  the  Hellenic  myths,  properly 
so  called.  At  an  early  day  it  penetrated  into  Greece  through  Asia 
Minor,  coming  from  the  peculiarly  Aramaic  countries.  We  have 
two  plain  proofs  of  this,  the  first  residing  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
mention  which  appears  to  exist  of  the  combat  of  Zeus  and  Typhon, 
in  the  Homeric  poems  {Iliad^  B,  v,  782  et  seq. ;  cf.  Strab.,  XIII.,  p. 
626),  fixes  the  abode  of  this  monster  among  the  Aramaeans,  *v  'Apijuot^ 
(the  Latin  poets  have  manufactured  from  this  the  island  of  Inarime : 
Virgil,  jEneidf  ix.,  v.  716 ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses^  xiv.,  v.  89).  The 
second  proof  may  be  found  in  the  name  of  Typhon  or  Typhaon 
itself,  derived  from  a  Semitic  type,  Tephdn  or  Tuphdn,  an  Aramaic 
form  corresponding  to  the  Phoenician  QepMn,  which  we  are  familiar 
with  through  the  Bible.  The  later  poets  make  Typhon  dwell  in 
Cilicia  (Pindar,  Pyth,^  viii.,  v.  21 ;  -Sischyl.,  Prometh.,  v.  351),  in 
other  words,  still  in  a  Phoenician  country.  Typhon  is  invariably 
represented  as  an  ophiomorphic  being,  or  at  least  as  anguipede  (see 
the  stamp  on  the  coins  of  Seleucia  of  the  Calycadnos  in  Cilicia, 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  num,  vrf.,  vol.  III.,  p.  66;  the  painted  vase  pub- 
lished by  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenbilder^  vol.  III.,  pi.  ccxxxvii., 
and  several  other  analogous  ones,  the  list  of  which  is  given  by 
Overbeck,  Orieckische  Kunstmythologie,  vol.  I.,  p.  394  et  seq.,  and 
by  Heydemann,  Zeus  im  Gigantenkampf^  p.  14).  The  two  names 
of  Typhon   (Strab.,   XVI.,  p.  750)  and  of  Dracon    or   Ophites 
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(Eustath.  ad  Dionys.,  Perieges,  v.  919;  Johan.  Malal.,VIII.,  p.  197, 
Bonn  edition)  are  also  given  as  synonymous  appellations  of  the  river 
Orontes  in  Syria. 

Before  Phcrecydes,  Homer  had  already  sung  in  his  Iliad  the 
yictory  of  Zeus  over  Typhon,  and  Ilesiod  had  given  an  important 
place  in  his  Theogony  to  the  history  of  the  monster  Typh6eas,  father 
of  the  wind  Typhaon,  and  of  all  the  family  of  my  thological  monsters, 
of  his  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  dominion  of  heaven  and  the  universe 
hy  dethroning  Zeus,  and  of  his  being  crashed  beneath  the  hurling 
thunderbolts.  The  philosopher  of  Syros  included  in  his  book  this 
cosmogonic  myth  likewise,  though  doubtless  preserving  more  dis* 
tinctly  its  Phoenician  physiognomy  than  we  have  received  it. 

X  Pherecydes  relates  in  his  Tfieogony,  that  Typhon,  pursued  by- 
Zeus,  fled  to  the  Caucasus,  and  that,  this  mountain  having  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  thunderbolt,  he  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  where  the 
island  of  Plthecusa  was  cast  upon  him. — (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Bhod. 
Argcmaut.,  II.,  v.  1214.) 

The  mention  of  the  Theogony  proves  that  this  is  borrowed  from 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  whose  book  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  this 
name,  and  not  from  the  historian,  Pherecydes  of  Athens,  among 
whose  remains  it  is  ordinarily  included.  For  the  work  of  this  last 
is  invariably  designated  by  the  names  *laTopiai  or  *\pxfvo>jnyia. 

It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  this  sen- 
tence only  one  exact  meaning:  that  the  philosopher  of  Syros  had  in- 
cluded the  history  of  Typhon  in  his  Theogony  or  'V^Tzr&fivxfK-  For 
the  rest,  the  information  of  the  scholiast  must  be  at  third  or  fourth 
hand,  and  furthermore  it  is  evident  that  it  is  greatly  corrupted. 
The  belief  that  Typhon  is  buried  under  the  island  of  ^naria  or 
Pithecusa,  ofi*  the  coast  of  Campania,  does  not  appear  until  quite 
late  (Virgil,  ix.,  v.  716 ;  Serv.  a.  h.  /.),  and  cannot  be  found  either 
in  the  records  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  or  even  Pherecydes  of  Athens, 
for  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  eithef  writer.  It  is  the  last  step  in 
a  gradual  shifting  of  the  theatre  of  this  legend  in  an  westward 
direction  (Schol.  ad  Pindar.,  Olymp.^  iv.,  v.  11;  Pyth.  I.,  v.  31), 
localized  at  first,  as  regards  European  countries,  in  Bceotia  (Hesiod, 
Scvl.  ITercul.f  v.  32;  Tzetz.  nd  Lycophr.  Caasandr.,  v.  177),  after- 
wards under  Etna,  as  was  generally  conceded  at  the  period  of  Pindar 
and  the  Tragic  poets  (.Eschyl.,  Prometh.y  v.  361  et  seq.;  Pindar, 
Pyth.,  I.,  V.  29  etseq.;  cf.  Ovid,  Heroid.^  xv.,  v.  11;  Fast.,  iv.,  v. 
491). 

The  narrative  of  Apollonios  of  Rhodes  itself,  in  connection  Tith 
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which  the  scholiast  wrote  the  sentence  which  we  have  just  trans- 
lated, seems  to  correspond  better  with  what  most  have  been  the  true 
reading  of  the  philosopher  of  Syros.  We  have  already  proved  from 
the  history  of  Ophion  and  Eurynome  an  adoption  more  or  less  direct 
of  the  cosmogonic  narratives  of  Pherecydes,  made  by  ApoUonios  of 
Khodes: 

Y,  In  such  wise  does  the  immortal  and  ever- wakeful  serpent  (the 
guardian  of  the  golden  fleece),  which  the  f^rth  herself  produced  in 
the  escarpments  of  the  Caucasus,  contort  itself  there  where  the  rock 
of  Typhon  is,  where,  as  the  saying  goes,  Typhon,  struck  by  thunder 
by  Zeus  Cronides,  when  he  directed  against  him  hb  hostile  hands, 
spread  the  burning  blood  of  his  head ;  and  thence  having  traversed 
the  mountain  and  the  plain  of  Nysa,  he  now  lies  buried  under  the 
waters  of  the  Serboniun  Lake. — Apollon.  Khod.,  {ArgonatU.  II.,  v. 
1212-1219.) 

Herodotus  (III.,  5)  is  also  acquainted  with  the  local  tradition 
which  describes  Typhon  as  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  the  Ser- 
bonian  Lake,  and  there  exactly  is  located  a  mountain  called  Nysa,  the 
Arabian  Nysa,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Homeric  col- 
lection (xxvl.,  Y.  5  et  seq.;  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  III.,  65),  as  situated  upon 
the  frontier  of  Egypt.  But  it  is  not  natural  to  represent  a  personage 
smitten  by  thunder  upon  Caucasus,  and  falling  from  this  mountain 
into  the  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Pelusium.  Apollodorus  (I,  6,  3), 
mentions  Casion  as  the  mountain  where  Zeus  smote  Typhon  with 
thunder,  and  Casion  is  the  mountain  which  commands  the  Serbo- 
nian  Lake.  Casion  is  really  the  name  that  Pherecydes  must  have 
used,  and  which  his  copyists  or  persons  making  extract»  from  his 
writings  altered  as  early  as  the  time  of  ApoUonios,  making  it  into 
Caucasus.  This  mountain  was,  in  &ct,  the  point  where  the 
Phoenician  Mile  was  localized,  and  the  Rock  of  Typhon  is  undoubt- 
edly the  rock  oi  Casion,  whereon  rose  the  Sanctuary,  called  by  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  documents  Bd'li  Zapuna,  the  Ba'aJ,  Qephdn 
of  the  itinerary  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  Exodus  {Exod.  xiv.,  2  and  9; 
Num.  xxxiii.,  7),  according  to  the  ingenious  restoration  of  that 
itinerary  by  Brugsch.  ( Transaclions  of  the  SecondiSession  of  the  Inter- 
nationcU  Congress  of  Orientalists^  held  in  London  [1874],  p.  278 ;  His- 
tory of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  translation  of  Danby  Seymour 
and  Ph.  Smith,  vol.  II.,  p.  363).  Mount  Casion  itself  owes  its  name 
to  this  tradition^  for  the  Zeus  Casios  worshiped  there  (Strab.  xvi., 
p.  760;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.y  v.,  12,  14),  the  Qa^iu  of  the  Aramaic  in- 
scription   (De  Vogu6,  SyHe    Centrale,  Inscriptions   Stmitiqnes, 
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Haouran,  No.  5;  Nabatsnui  texts,  No.  4)  is  the  god  who  caste  him- 
self from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  form  of  a  thnnderbolt  or  aerolite 
(Fr.  Lenormant,  Letires  assyriologiqtieSf  vol.  II.,  p.  119). 

Apollodorus  (I,  6,  3),  relates  that  on  Casion,  Typhon,  though 
wounded  by  Zeus'  thunderbolt,  entangled  the  god  in  his  serpents' 
coils,  and  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  sinews  of  his  arms  and 
legs,  which  left  the  Master  of  Olympus  without  strength,  and 
assured  the  temporary  domination  of  Typhon  over  the  universe, 
until  Zeus  should  have  succeeded  in  recovering  his  sinews.  This 
curious  story  in  which  the  sinews  of  the  king  of  the  gods  symbolize 
the  bonds  which  maintain  the  harmony  of  the  universe  constitutes 
the  Phoenician  fable,  properly  speaking,  of  the  struggle  of  Ba'al 
and  Qephdth,  Nonnos,  who  has  collected  so  many  myths  of  Phoe- 
nicia, and  particularly,  as  we  have  seen,  several  of  those  that  were 
adopted  by  Pherecydes,  worked  this  one  out  curiously  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Dionysiacs : 

Zeus  deprived  by  Typhon  of  his  thunderbolt,  and  the  javelin 
which  had  been  the  weapon  of  his  father  Cronos  before  him,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  monster  tore  from  him  his  sinews,  calls  Cadmos 
to  his  succour.  He  promises  the  Syrian  hero,  should  he  succeed  in 
restoring  to  him  his  strength  and  his  weapons,  to  proclaim  him  the 
Saviour  and  restorer  of  the  harmony  of  the  Universe,  and,  as  such, 
to  give  him  Harmonia  as  his  wife.  Cadmos  undertakes  this  enter- 
prise, and  sets  out  for  the  country  of  the  Arimes.  Disguised 
as  a  shepherd,  he  presents  himself  playing  upon  the  flute  before 
the  grotto  where  Typhon  dwells,  and  where  he  has  hidden  the 
sinews  of  Zeus.  Charmed  by  the  sounds  of  the  instrument,  the 
monster  issues  forth  from  his  cavern,  and  Cadmos  flees  at  the  sight 
of  him.  But  Typhon  calls  to  him,  reassures  him,  and  asks  him  to 
stop  and  to  continue  his  music.  A  conversation  takes  place  be- 
tween them,  and  Cadmos  says  that  the  sound  of  his  flute  is  nothing, 
that  he  will  make  him  hear  music  far  more  beautiful  if  Typhon 
will  give  him  threads  to  restring  his  lyre,  which  have  been  broken 
by  the  thunder  of  the  Olympians.  Tjrphon  allows  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  these  words,  and  gives  Cadmos  the  sinews  of  Zeus  to 
serve  as  strings  for  his  lyre.  Cadmos  seizes  them  eagerly,  and  flees 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  carry  them  to  Zeus,  who  thus  re- 
covers his  strength,  and  after  that  is  able  to  fight  against  his  enemy 
and  conquer  him. 

The  sound  of  the  flute  here  is  a  symbol  of  the  cosmic  harmony, 
and  ''  Typhon  listens  without  being  able  to  understand  it.''   (Nonn. 
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Di^ynysiac.y  I.,  v.  620),  and  Pindar  {Pyth.  I.,  v.  31)  is  faithful  to  the 
same  symbolism,  when  he  represents  tlie  Cilician  monster  as  an 
enemy  of  mosic.  This  fact  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  particular 
myth  travestied  by  Euhemerus,  when  he  pretended  that  Harmonia 
was  a  flute-player  and  Cadmos  a  cook  ( Athen.  xiv.,  p.  658). 

As  early  as  the  thirty-third  Olympiad,  the  cyclic  poet  Pisander 
sang  the  intervention  of  Cadmos  as  the  auxiliary  and  counsellor  of 
Zeus  in  his  struggle  with  Typhon  (Olympiador.  ad  Plat.  Phced.f 
p.  251).  All  that  Nonnos  here  attributes  to  the  son  of  Agenor, 
ApoUodorus  places  (I,  6,  3)  under  the  name  of  Hermes.  In  the 
same  way,  on  the  Apulian  yase,  published  by  Heydeman  (Zeus  im 
Gigantenkampf,  Halle,  1876),  it  is  Hermes  who  performs  the  office 
of  charioteer  to  the  car  in  which  Zeus  is  mounted,  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt,  by  means  of  which  he  cast  the  serpent-footed  TyphoDus 
into  the  sea,  crushing  down  his  head  with  the  rock  of  the  island 
of  Pithecusa,  or  Etna,  while  the  wind  Typhaon  attempts  in  vain  to 
protect  him  by  blowing  violently. 

Such  a  substitution  shows  plainly,  what  is  moreover  evident  to  any 
sensible  person,  that  the  Cadmos  here  referred  to  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Nahdsh  qadmUny  but  is  Qadmdn  understood  as 
the  synonym  of  Qadmiil^  he  who  stands  before  the  god,  who  walks 
in  front  of  him,  his  minister,  his  messenger,  his  angel.  The  ex- 
pression corresponds  with  that  ofmaldkf  the  importance  of  which  is 
recognized  in  the  theological  language  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  re- 
ligions, standing  equally  high  in  that  of  the  Bible.  QadmHn^  Qad- 
miMy  Maldk,  are  appellations  bestowed  indifferently  upon  the  divine 
son  of  the  Phoenician  Triads,  the  angel  and  minister  of  his  father. 
Cadmos,  indeed,  plays  the  part  of  a  genuine  Maldk  Ba*al  when  he 
is  sent  out  into  the  world  in  search  of  his  sister,  Europa,  by  his 
father,  Agenor,  whose  name  is  simply  a  Greek  translation  of  Ba*al 
(Movers,  Die  PhcmizuTf  vol.  II.,  first  part,  p.  131).  In  his  quality 
of  Mdldkf  the  divine  son  of  the  Phcenician  Triads  is  frequently 
assimilated  with  Hermes  (Fr.  Lenormant,  Oazette  ArcJUologique, 
1876,  p.  127,  etseq.),  whence  his  appellations  of  QadmUmxiA  Qadmill 
were,  at  an  early  day,  very  naturally  identified  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellations KdcJ/xof  and  Vi&^fu'koq  (Movers,  DU  Phceniziery  vol.  I.,  p. 
500-502,  and  513-522;  Article  Phcenizien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*8 
Encyclopedia,  p.  394),  for  Kdaf^og  (Kdafioc)  and  Kaff//ZXof ,  which  were 
names  of  the  Pelasgic  Hermes,  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  order 
of  the  world,  and  its  upholder  (Fr6ret,  M^m.  de  VAcad,  des  Lucrip. 
first  series,  vol.  XXVII.,  p.  18 ;   Weleker,  KretUehe  Kolonie  in 
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Theben^  p.  23,  et  seq ;  OriechiacJie  GoeUerlehre,  vol.  I.,  p.  330 ;  Ft, 
Lenorinant,  article  Cabirif  in  Dorciuberg  and  SagUo's  Dictionnairt 
des  AntiquiliSf  p.  7G0). 

Each  year  there  were  offered  at  Tyre  quails  in  sacrifice  to  Heracles 
{Melqarth)j  in  memory  of  this  god's  having  been  slain  by  Typhon, 
during  his  expedition  into  Libya,  and  resuscitated  by  his  companion 
lolaos,  who  made  him  inhale  the  odor  of  a  quail;  (Eudox.  op.  Athen. 
ix.,  p.  392 ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.,  p.  1702).  Melqarth-Hercules,  the 
great  god  of  Tyre,  the  King  of  the  City,  is  here  substituted  for  Ba'al' 
Zeus  as  antagonist  of  Typhon,  which  we  also  find  in  Virgil  {.^neid^ 
viii.,  V.  29S) ;  and  lolaos  renders  him  a  service,  almost  analogous  to 
that  which  Cadmos  renders  to  Zeus.  Now,  lolaos  appears  in  Poly- 
bius  as  the  divine  son  in  the  Carthaginian  Triad  (A.  Maury  in  Guig- 
niaut,  ReligionM  de  VantiquiU^  vol.  II.,  p.  1040;  Fr.  Lenormant, 
Gazette  arcJUologique^  1876,  p.  126),  and  the  Punic  Inscriptions 
make  mention  of  a  god  Y61  (Fr.  Lenormant,  Gazette  archiologique, 
1876,  p.  127),  the  signification  of  whose  name  is  an  exact  synonym 
of  QadmUnf  QadmiU  and  Maldk,  Thus  we  are  justified  in  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  PhoBuioian  myth,  accepted  by  the  philosopher  of 
Syros. 

His  work  naturally  concluded  with  the  last  struggle  which  assured 
to  Zeus  the  maintenance  of  definitive  and  harmonious  order  estab- 
lished by  him  in  the  universe.  If  any  matter  followed  the  account 
of  the  combat  of  Zeus  and  Typhon,  it  must  have^  consisted  merely 
in  genealogies  of  the  gods.  It  constituted,  so  to  speak,  a  cosmogony 
and  theogony,  not  a  mythological  history.  Sturz  {Pherecydit  frag- 
menta^  2d  Ed.,  Leipzig,  1824),  Matthise  {De  PhcrecydU  fragmentU, 
Altenburg,  1814,  reproduced  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Analecta  lUtraria, 
vol.  I.,  2d  Part,  p.  321-331),  and  C.  MiUler  {Fragmenta  hiitoricarum 
grcBCorumj  vol.  I.,  p.  xxxiv-xxxvi.,  and  70-99),  have  settled  the  fact 
that  all  the  fragments  of  the  last  named  nature  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  later  writers  under  the  name  of  Pherecydes  should 
be  attributed  to  the  historian  Pherecydes  of  Athens,  and  not  to 
Pherecydes  of  Syros.  The  ingenious  observations  of  Maury  {IfiJh 
toire  des  religions  de  la  Gr^ce^  vol.  III.,  p.  252-255),  upon  the  very 
advanced  development  of  the  fables  of  Phoenician  origin,  retain 
all  their  value ;  but  this  value  could  not  result  in  attributing,  with 
the  learned  Academician,  the  fragments  to  which  it  refers  to  the  old 
philosopher  of  Syros. 

The  work  of  the  son  of  Badjrs  must,  moreover,  have  been  very 
short,  and  when  Suidas  says  that  there  were  ten  books  in  all,  he  is 
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nndoubtedlv  mistaken.  He  mixes  it  up  with  the  *\(tTnpiat  or 
'  XpxatoWoyia  of  Pherecydes  the  Athenian,  to  which  all  witnesses 
agree  in  attributing  ten  books. 

The  garb  of  Hellenic  names  ascribed  to  all  the  personages  is  so 
transparent  in  this  cosmogony  of  Pherecydes,  and  so  little  disguises 
tiie  absolutely  Phoenician  character  of  the  conceptions,  that  as  it 
S'ems  to  me  the  original  Semitic  cosmogony  of  which  this  is  the  trans- 
lationmay  be  restored  with  an  almost  entire  certainty.  And  this 
I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  pages  that  follow : 

In  the  beginning  were  Yahveh  (He  who  liyes),(i)  Bdha  (feminine 
Chaos),  and  'Uldm  (Time). 
•      And  YcJivehf  who  was  breath  (rilaj),  made  himself  into  desire 
{hipeq)^  to  operate  the  creative  work  in  the  womb  of  Bdhii. 

And  BdhH  became  earth  {ereq)  when  Yahveh  had  accorded  her 
honor  to  her,  and  the  sea  {ydm)  was  separated  from  the  dry  land. 

And  '  Ul6m  begat  the  three  celestifd  elements,  fire  {Uh)^  breath 
{rHat^)^  and  water  {wJhn), 

Thus  were  produced  the  seven  orders  (Ji/(iim)(')  of  the  unlversci 
and  from  each  of  these  issued  a  numerous  progeny  of  gods. 

0)  The  interpretation  of  Damaspius,  "  He  who  lives  eternally,**  (C)  com- 
pels this  reatoration  and  appears  to  prove  tho  reasonableness  of  Movers* 
xnpposition  {Die  Phaenizier^  vol.  !.,  p.  5i6  et  seq.)*  that  of  Schlottmann  {Da$ 
Buck  Hiob,  pp.  78  and  134),  and  that  of  CEhler  (article  Jehova^  in  the  Real' 
EncuelopedU  of  Herzog.  vol.  VI.,  p.  457  [Ist  Ed.]),  that  the  Phcanician  god 
whose  name  was  tranwiribed  int  >  Greek  'Ia«  (Macrob.,  Saturn^  1, 18)  and 
'I«v«  (Sanchoniathon,  p.  2,  ed.  OrelU;  extractor  Philo  of  Byblos  by  Euse- 
bius:  Proeparat.  wawjel.^  I..  9),  was  really  called  Yahveh  instead  of  Yahveh, 
However,  this  last  name,  which  was  that  of  the  god  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
which,  formed  upon  the  same  type,  implies  a  more  spiritual  ist  io  concep- 
tion, was  used  among  the  Arameeans  at  least  as  well  as  among  the  Israel- 
ites, as  proved  by  the  appellations,  known  by  means  of  the  cuneiform 
inscription^  of  a  king  of  Qamith  sometimes  called  Yahu-bM  and  some- 
times /{M*6ld,  and  of  a  king  of  Dammest^q  named  Yahlu^  a  contraction 
of  Yahu-Uu  (Schrader,  DU  KcUinschrifUn  und  dot  AUe  Testament  [1st  Ed.], 
p.  3  et  seq.). 

(«)  The  word  fueled  is  well  known  In  the  reliirious  philosophy  of  the 
Semitic  and  Kena*anite  peoples  (Movers,  Die  Ph<mizier,  vol.  I.,  p.  862, 
Renan,  Mem.  de  C  Acad,  des  Insnriptions,  new  series,  vol.  XXIII.,  2d  Part, 
p.  268).  Like  '61dm,  of  which  it  is  the  synonym.  It  t-ignifies  at  once  •*  time, 
generation,"  "  the  world,"  and  **  creation,  order  of  creatures.'*  The  great 
pod  of  Oasa  was  called  Ba^al  haldim,  whence  Z«v«  'AA«7mw>v  in  Greek 
[Ett/mol.  Magn.,  v.  *AA<iyfAioc).  This  expression  It  is,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other,  which  might  and  shouM  be  translated  by  the  Greek  m^x*^* 
and  it  may  be  readily  understood  thus,  if  we  recall  the  meaning,  "hollow 
ont.  hide  In  the  depths,"  with  which  the  root  ftdiod  Is  Invested  in 
Aramaic. 
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The  ancient  Serpent  {Nakdth  qadmHn  «=  Ophidneus),  with  his 
spouse,  'ABhthar-No'emdth  (?)  (Eurynome),  reigned  first  over  the 
world. 

And  it  was  this  ancient  Serpent  who  wrote  in  Phoenician  letters 
the  destinies  of  the  universe  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 

And  //  (Cronos)  declared  war  against  the  Serpent,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  one  of  them  who  should  cast  the  otlier  into  the  sea 
should  have  the  dominion  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

And  //  vanquished  the  Serpent,  as  his  spouse,  Ammd  (Rhea) 
triumphed  oyer  ^Aththar-JSo^emdih  (?),  and  they  reigned  after  their 
victory. 

Yahveh  begat  himself,  and  he  resolved  himself  into  the  solar 
Ba'ai  (Zeus). 

And  Ba*al  reigned  over  the  universe  subsequently  to  tl, 

Ba*cd  planted  a  blooming  and  winged  athirdth  in  the  world,  and 
over  its  branches  he  stretched  a  magnificent  veil  (matdk),  whereon 
the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  heavenly  mansions  were  embroidered. 

And  this  magnificent  veil  was  woven  by  ffusharth  (Harmonia). 

And  later  Ba^al  gave  this  veil  to  'Ashtharth-Qamim  (?)  (Europa), 
when  he  united  himself  with  her. 

But(kphilnf  the  enemy,  the  being  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  desired 
to  dethrone  Ba*al  and  possess  himself  of  the  dominion  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  he  might  carry  trouble  and  disorder  into  it. 

And  he  surprised  Ba^al^  enfolded  him  in  his  serpents'  coils,  and 
tore  the  sinews  {shdrUn)  of  his  arms  and  legs  from  him. 

Ba^cU  remained  stretched  out  without  strength,  and  as  though  he 
were  dead. 

And  he  sent  his  maldk^  QadmUnf  thither  where  QepMn  had  his 
abode,  to  recover  his  sinews. 

QadmHn  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  shepherd,  and  went  and  played 
the  flute  {abab)  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  which  QtpMin 
inhabited. 

And  the  monster  came  forth,  drawn  by  the  music,  and  he  began 
to  talk  with  QadmUn. 

And  he  told  him  that  he  would  produce  a  much  sweeter  harmony 
if  he  could  have  strings  for  his  kinndr^  which  Ba^al  had  broken. 

And  QephUn,  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  gave  him  the  sinews  of 
Ba^al,  in  order  to  make  strings  for  his  kinndr. 

QadmHn  fled  instantly,  with  rapidity,  and  carried  back  the 
sinews  to  Ba*ak 
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And  Baldly  recovering  his  strength,  arose  and  hurled  thunder- 
bolts at  QephUn  on  Mount  Qa^Hrif  in  the  place  which  is  still  called 
£a'al-ggphiln. 

And  QephUn^  struck  down  by  the  thunder,  was  cast  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea  of  reeds  {ydm  sUph). 

Then  Ba^cU  rewarded  QadmHn  by  giving  him  ^luharth  for  wife. 

This  restoration  is  simply  a  conjecture,  and  as  such  I  give  it ; 
but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  possess  a  certain  air  of  probability. 


APPENDIX  II. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  DIVINE  REVELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CHALDJBANfl. 


A.  In  the  beginning,  there  was  at  Babylon  a  multitude  of  men 
of  a  strange  race,  who  had  colonized  Chaldsea,  and  they  lived 
without  rules,  after  the  manner  of  animals.  But  in  the  first  year 
[of  the  world],  appeared  issuing  forth  from  the  Erythrsean  sea, 
in  that  portion  of  it  which  borders  upon  Babylonia,  an  animal 
gifted  with  reason,  who  was  called  Oannes.  This  monster  had 
the  perfect  body  of  a  fish,  but  above  his  fish's  head  a  second  head 
which  was  that  of  a  man,  with  a  man's  feet  coming  out  from  his 
tail,  and  human  speech ;  his  image  is  still  preserved.  The  animal 
in  question  passed  the  whole  day  among  men,  taking  no  nourish- 
ment whatsoever,  teaching  them  letters,  science  and  the  principles 
of  all  the  arts,  the  rules  for  the  foundation  of  towns,  for  the  con- 
struction of  temples,  for  the  measure  and  boundaries  of  lands,  the 
sowing-times  and  the  harvests,  in  fine  everything  that  softens  man- 
ners and  constitutes  civilization,  to  such  an  extent  that  since  that 
time  no  one  has  invented  aught  else  that  is  new.  Then  at  sunset 
this  monstrous  Oannes  would  retire  into  the  sea,  and  pass  the  night 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  waste  of  waters,  for  he  was  amphibious. 
Subsequently  there  appeared  still  other  animals  like  him,  which 
the  author  promises  to  enumerate  in  the  history  of  the  Kings.  He 
adds  that  Oannes  wrote  a  book  on  the  origin  of  things,  and  the 
rules  of  civilization,  which  he  bequeathed  to  men.  (Beroe.  ap, 
Euseb.,  Chran,  armen.  [I.,  2, 2  and  3.  Tb.],  p.  9,  ed.  Mai ;  Syncell., 
p.  28;  fragm.  1,  of  my  edition.) 
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B.  The  Assyrians  say  that  among  them  was  bom  (a«  first  man) 
lannes  the  Ichthyophagus.  —  (Pindar,  ap.  Origen.«m  Hippolyt. 
Fhilosophumcn.f  V.,  7 ;  p.  97,  ed.  Miller.) 

The  mythological  legend  of  Chaldtca  was  handed  down  to  the 
poet  of  Thebes  through  the  naively  euhemeristio  stories  told  by 
the  Greek  merchants  who  traveled  through  the  east.  The  Ich- 
thyomorphous  god  is  transformed  by  them  into  an  Ichthyopha- 
gous man.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  in  this  place  to  correct 
ixOvo(l>dyov  to  \)fivo<p6pov  as  proposed  by  Sathas  {Bulletin  de  corre^- 
pondance  hellhiiquej  vol.  I.,  p.  202.) 

C.  Euahanes,  who  was  said  to  have  issued  from  the  sea  in  Chal- 
dssa,  made  known  astrological  interpretations. — {Hygin.^  Fab.,  274.) 

D.  He  (Helladios  of  Besa,  or  Antinoe)  relates  the  fable  of  a 
man  named  Oes,  who  came  out  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  having  the 
perfect  body  of  a  fish,  with  the  head,  feet  and  arms  of  man,  and 
who  taught  astronomy  and  letters.  Some  said  that  he  had  come 
out  of  the  primordial  egg,  whence  his  name,  and  that  he  was  al- 
together a  man,  but  resembled  a  fish,  having  dressed  himself  in 
the  skin  of  a  whale.— (Uellad.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.,  279,  p.  535,  ed. 
Bekker.) 

E.  As  to  myself,  having  consulted  the  works  of  the  wise  Che- 
reraon,  a  most  worthy  man  and  very  learned  historian,  I  found  in 
them  that  science  among  the  Chaldteans  preceded  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, though  the  first  were  not  the  instructors  of  the  second,  but 
that  each  nation  claimed  its  own  founders  of  learning.  The  Chal- 
dacans  lie  when  they  boast  of  having  been  the  masters  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  this  is  the  reason  why :  An  extraordinary  inundation 
of  the  Nile  destroyed  everything  in  Egypt,  and  especially  all  the 
books  which  had  been  written  about  astronomy.  Then  the  Egyp- 
tians, finding  it  necessary  to  know  beforehand  about  eclipses  and 
conjunctions,  requested  the  Chaldieans  to  communicate  to  them 
the  documents  which  contained  the  laws  regulating  them.  But 
the  latter,  in  their  malice,  changed  the  ciphers  of  the  periods,  al- 
t:»ring  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  the  copies  with  which  they  fiimished  them. 
But  subsequently  the  Egyptians,  discovering  that  they  could  make 
no  satisfactory  use  of  the  documents  thus  falsified,  began  to  devote 
tliomselves  to  these  questions,  alone,  and  having  arrived  at  the  true 
knowledge  of  matters  as  they  really  are,  they  wrote  out  their  ob- 
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servations  on  baked  bricks,  so  that  the  fire  could  not  consume  them, 
nor  the  water  of  the  inundations  spoil  them. 

Thus  the  Egyptians,  from  being  in  possession  of  a  false  science 
only,  deceived  as  they  had^been  by  the  ChaldsBans,  ended  by  reach- 
ing the  goal  through  their  own  efforts.  The  first  author  of  this 
science  among  them  was  the  ancient  Ninos,  after  whom  the  four- 
teenth was  loannes,  who  came  from  the  equatorial  zone  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  fish,  and  calling  himself  the  son  of  Hermes  and  of 
Ax>ollo.  He  possessed  himself  of  the  dominion  by  craft,  having 
threatened  them,  if  they  would  not  give  him  the  crown,  with  an 
eclipsi?  of  the  moon,  of  the  near  approach  of  which  he  was  aware, 
and  which  actually  came  to  pass.  Long  after  him  reigned  Proteus, 
and  after  him  Eapsinitos,  of  whom  the  Egyptian  fables  relate  that 
he  descended  alive  into  Hades,  and  returned  thence  after  having 
played  at  dice  with  Demeter,  and  having  won  from  her  at  this 
game  a  golden  napkin. — (Michel  Psellos,  published  by  Sathas, 
BulleHnde  correspandance  heUtniquey  vol.  I.,  p.  129.)        • 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  the  pseudo- 
Cheremon  to  whom  Psellos  accords  an  absolute  faith,  transports  in 
this  place  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria  into  Egypt  the  custom  of 
writing  on  tablets  of  clay  baked  in  the  fire,  as  well  as  the  person- 
ages of  Ninos  and  Oannes.  And  all  this  he  grafts  upon  the  records 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Egypt,  drawn  from  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  precise  epoch  of  the  transplantation  of  the 
myth  of  the  fish-god,  the  revealer  of  Science  and  Civilization  ;  but 
it  could  only  have  been  done  at  a  very  late  epoch,  by  the  adepts  of 
sham  Egyptian  astrology,  who  set  themselves  up  as  rivals  of  the 
supporters  of  sham  Chaldiean  astrology,  and  attempted  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  fable  to  which  the  last-named  attributed 
the  origin  of  their  false  science.  Moreover  they  made  the  god,  in 
euhemeristic  fashion,  into  a  crafty  astrologer,  who  profits  by  his 
science  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorant  populace  and  make  him- 
self king,  but  who  subsequently  makes  use  of  his  power  to  civilize 
the  people.  However,  in  this  sort  of  caricature  of  the  ancient  fable 
of  Chaldsea.  there  are  still  left  some  of  the  essential  traits  of  its 
model.  This  is  also  apparent  in  another  fragment  in  which  Psellos 
relates  the  same  history,  again  according  to  the  pseudo-Cheremon, 
and  still  making  Egypt  the  theatre  of  his  action  : 

F,  The  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  divine 
things,  and  forever  quarrelling  among  themselves,  for  they  were 
distributed  in  independent  demos.      Then  a  man  named  Oannes, 
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seeing  their  ignoraDce,  made  them  blush  at  this  life  of  theirs,  and 
reigned  over  them  by  a  clever  stratagem.  Having  stadted  the 
observations  and  calculation  of  eclipses,  one  day  knowing  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  sun  to  be  eclipsed,  he  attired  himself  in  the 
skin  of  a  fish,  and  coming  to  the  Egyptians,  reported  himself  to 
have  been  sent  by  his  father  Hermes.  They,  seeing  his  strange 
aspect,  were  frightened,  and  he  said  to  them :  *'  I  come  to  you  as  a 
messenger  of  the  divine  anger,  for  the  divinity  is  displeased  because 
you  are  not  settled  under  the  authority  of  a  prince.  If  yon  do  not 
alter  your  conduct,  and  if  you  do  not  establish  a  King  over  yon,  tiie 
great  luminary  of  day  will  be  darkened  for  you."  They,  not  be- 
lie nng  him,  loaded  the  man  with  chains,  with  the  intention  of 
making  him  King  should  the  menace  of  the  divine  anger  be  carried 
out,  and  of  putting  him  to  death  should  his  announcement  not  be 
realized.  The  moon  soon  after  coming  before  the  sun  and  intercept- 
ing its  rays,  they  instantly  unbound  Cannes,  and  besought  him  to 
appease  the  divinity  on  their  behalf.  He,  feigning  that  he  would 
bring  about  a  prodigy,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  closed  his 
lips  like  one  possessed,  and  murmured  something  between  his 
teeth,  and  thus  gained  his  reward  by  causing  the  moon  to  be  carried 
past  the  sun,  leaving  its  disk  free.  This  man  it  was  who  made 
them  adore  the  stars,  the  celestial  world,  and  certain  solar  and  lunar 
powers  which  he  imagined. — (Quoted  by  Sathas,  BvUttin  de  corres' 
pondanca  lifUkmApieyyoi.  I.,  p.  201.) 

See  again  the  last  quotation  from  Psellos.  made  in  the  same  place 
by  Sathas,  after  the  Greek  manuscript,  1182  of  the  National 
Library,  fol.  300. 

These  extracts  show  uh  that  the  myth  of  Cannes  as  "  £a  the 
Fish,"  {Ea  Khan  in  Accadian)  the  instructor  of  men,  the  anthentie 
form  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Berossus,  finally  re- 
appeared among  the  astrologers  of  the  decadence  and  the  Byzantino 
writers.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  as  yet  the  Chaldso- 
Assyrian  original  of  this  history.  Sayce  {Recordt  oj  the  pasi^ 
vol.  XI,  p.  165;  Babyloman  literature,  p.  25)  has,  as  I  think, 
correctly  conjectured  that  a  fragment  of  the  popular  song  con- 
tained in  Oaneif.  Inacrip.  of  Western  Aeia,  vol.  II.,  pi.  16.,  1. 
58-71,  Or-by  in  the  midst  of  a  collection  of  others  of  the  same  nature, 
refers  to  the  return  of  Cannes  each  evening  to  the  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gul£ 
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In  ftct,  it  begins  with  these  words : 

Ana        me  Uuiwm  Hunt 

To  the  waters  their  god        they  have  led  back ; 

ana        hit  nadt  iterub 

into       the  abode        of  (his)  residence         he  has  entered. 

After  this,  it  refers  to  the  mjeterious  wisdom  {nimequ)  of  this 
god  and  of  his  teachings.  But,  short  as  it  is,  this  text,  with  its 
double  yersion,  Accadian  and  Assyrian,  is  still  rery  obeoure. 

We  win  now  pass  on  to  the  extracts  of  Berossus,  which  enume- 
rate the  theophanies  of  personages  similar  to  the  first  Oannes, 
issuing  like  him  from  the  Erythnean  Sea  in  the  time  of  the  difi^r- 
ent  antediluyian  kings,  in  order  to  complete  and  explain  his  rere- 
lations : 

O.  He  (Berossus)  enumerates  the  kings  of  the  Assyrians  one 
after  another  in  order,  counting  ten  after  A16ro8  (correct:  Addros), 
the  first  king,  as  far  as  Xisuthros,  in  whose  time  the  great,  first 
deluge  came  to  pass,  of  which  Moses  also  makes  mention.  He 
says  that  the  entire  length  of  time  during  which  these  kings 
governed  was  120  sars,  or  432,000  years.  Then  he  says,  in  his 
own  words:  '*  After  the  death  of  Aloros  (Addros),  his  son  Alapa- 
rus  reigned  three  sars.  After  Alaparos,  Almelon,  a  Chaldoan  ot 
the  city  of  Pantibibla,  thirteen  sars.  To  Almelon  succeeded  Anb 
menon,  likewise  from  Pantibibla  for  twelve  sars.  In  his  time  a 
monster  named  Idotion  issued  again  from  the  Erythraean  sea  with 
a  form  wiiich  was  a  mingling  of  man  and  fish.  After  him,  Ame- 
galaros  of  Pantibibla  reigned  eighteen  sars.  Afterward  the  shep- 
herd DavoBos,  still  of  Pantibibla,  occupied  the  throne  for  ten 
sars.  During  his  reign,  tnere  again  issued  forth  from  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  four  monsters  likewise  having  the  form  of  a  man-fish. 
Later  there  reigned  Eddranchos  of  Pantibibla  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  sars.  And  under  him  appeared  once  more,  emerging 
fh>m  the  Erythrsean  sea,  another  being,  a  union  of  man  and  fish, 
called  Odacon.  And  he  says  that  all  these  monstrous  personages 
explained  in  detail  that  which  Oannes  had  taught  briefly. — 
(Berossus,  ap.  Eusebius,  Chron,  Avmen,  [I.,  1],  p.  5,  ed.  Mai, 
Fragment  9  of  my  edition.) 

H,  Berossus  tAstifies  that  the  first  king  was  Aldros  (correct  to 
Addros)  of  Babylon,  a  Chaldsean.  He  reigned  ten  sars,  and  his 
successors  were  Alaparos  and  Amelon  of  Pantibibla,  than  Ammenon 
the  Chaldsean,  in  whose  time  it  was  related  that  Mysaros  Oannet 
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(^a  muSaru),  Annddotos,  appeared,  issuing  firom  theErythneanSea; 
he  is  the  same  whom  Alexander  (Polyhistor),  anticipating  the 
epoch  predicated,  speaks  of  as  haring  manifested  himself  in  the 
first  year  of  the  world,  while  ApoUodorus  says  that  the  second 
Anned6tus  showed  himself  after  forty  sars,  and  Abydenus  at  the 
end  of  twenty-six  sars.  Afterwards,  Megalaros,  of  the  city  of 
Pantibibla,  reigned  eighteen  sars,  and  his  successor,  the  shepherd 
Dadnos  of  Pantibibla,  ten  sars.  Under  the  last  named,  there  again 
appeared  issuing  from  the  Erythraean  sea  a  fourth  Annddotos 
with  the  same  sort  of  figure  as  the  others,  a  combination  of  man 
and  fifth.  Next  came  Eveddrachos  of  Pantibibla,  who  reigned 
eighteen  sars,  and  during  whose  life  a  fourth  ( ? )  being,  ujiiting 
the  two  natures  of  man  and  fish,  and  called  Odacon,  appeared  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea.  All  these  beings  explained  in 
detail  and  chapter  by  chapter  the  things  that  Oannes  had  rerealed 
in  brief.  Abydenus  does  not  mention  the  last  named. — (Beros. 
t^.  Syncell.,  p.  89 ;  Fragment  10  of  my  edition.) 

/.  Extract  from  Abydenus  upon  the  dominion  of  the  Gialdseans. 
Here  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldaeans.  They 
say  that  the  first  King  of  this  country  was  Aloros  (corr.  Adores), 
and  tradition  relates  that  he  was  chosen  shepherd  of  the  people 
by  the  divinity  himself:  his  reign  lasted  sixteen  sars.  Now,  the 
sar  contains  8600  years,  the  ner  600  and  the  soss  60.  After  him 
Alaparos  governed  for  a  period  of  three  sars,  then  Amillaros  of 
the  city  of  Pantibibla  for  thirteen  sars.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  second  Annedotos,  a  demi-god,  resembling  Oannes  in 
figure,  appeared,  issuing  fW>m  the  sea.  Afterwards  came  Am- 
menon  of  Pantibibla  who  reigned  twelve  sars,  then  Megalaros  of 
Pantibibla  who  reigned  eighteen  sars.  The  following  reign  was 
that  of  Dads,  shepherd  of  Pantibibla,  and  lasted  ten  sars;  then  it 
was  that  there  came  from  the  sea  to  the  land  four  beings  of  double 
nature  whose  names  are,  Eneudotos,  Eneugamos,  Eneubulos, 
and  Animentos.  Afterwards  under  the  succeeding  monarch 
Eveddreschos,  there  appeared  Anddaphos.  After  the  last  prince 
whom  we  have  mentioned  several  others  reigned,  and  finally 
Sisuthros,  so  that  there  may  be  counted  ten  Kings  in  all,  and 
the  duration  of  their  power  amounts  altogether  to  120  sars. — 
(Syncell.,  p.  88;  Euseb.,  Chron.  Armen,  [I.,  6],  p.  22,  ed.  Mai; 
Fragment  11  of  my  edition  of  Berossus.) 
,  The  very  confused  and  at  first  sight  wholly  contradictory  indi- 
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cations  which  these  fragments  frimish  in  regard  io  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  revelation-bearing  theophanies,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  subsequent  to  the  primordial 
apparition  of  Oannes,  may  be  summariied  in  a  synoptical  tabU 
after  the  following  fibshion : 


£eigns. 

Addros. 10  sars. 

Alaparos...~.13  san 
Almelon,  1 

or         [  13  sars. 
Amillaros  J 


Ammenon...l2  sars. 
Amegalaros.l8  sars. 


Dadnos 10  san. 

£ddranchoe.l8  sars. 


FragmerU  O,      Fragmeni  H,        Fragment  I. 


Idotion 


Four 
men  fish. 
Odacon. 


AnnMotoSy  at  the 
end  of  26  sars  (ac- 
cordinff  to  Abyde- 
nus),  that  is,  in  the 
last  ear  of  the  reign. 

Ann^dotos,  at  the 
end  of  40  sars  (ac- 
cording to  ApoUo- 
dorus),  or  in  the 
2d  sar  of  the  reign. 
Fourth  Ann^otos 

Odacon. 


AnnMotos. 


Four 
q^en  fish. 
Odacon. 


It  strikes  me  that  the  summary  under  this  form  gires  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  confUsed  style  of  the  extracts  made  from 
Berossus,  and  enables  us  to  restore  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
the  contents  of  his  original  text  : 

Ist.  The  primordial  apparition  of  Oannes,  "in  the  first  year," 
coincided  certainly  with  the  accession  of  Adoros.  It  would  appear 
to  follow  from  the  expressions  of  /  that  it  was  the  g^d  himself 
who  installed  him  King,  and  this  circumstance  somewhat  altered 
would  have  given  rise  to  the  little  story  of  E  and  F. 

2d.  The  mention  of  the  four  men-fish  who  came  under 
Daonos,  in  O  and  /,  is  fortunately  replaced  in  ^  by  that  of  the 
fourth  Ann^dotos  who  then  appeared.  It  must  hence  be  con- 
cluded that  there  had  been  three  other  theophanies  similar  to, 
but  later  than  that  of  Oaunes  under  these  preceding  reigns. 

8d.  In  /,  AnnSdotos,  appearing  under  Amillaros,  is  not  included 
in  the  list  of  these  four  fantastic  personages ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Idotion,  who  corresponds  to  him  in  O, 

These  observations  show  that  between  Cannes  and  Odacon,  or 
between  the  reigns  of  Adoros  and  Eddranchos,  Berossus  must  hare 
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reckoned  as  many  appearanoee  of  men-fish,  who  were  revelers 
and  legislators,  as  of  kings,  so  that  it  neoessarily  follows  that  one 
belongs  to  each  reign. 

We  may  now  remark  thai  all  the  kings,  to  whose  reigns  are 
referred  the  supernatural  reyelations  of  the  sacred  books,  are  said 
to  be  natives  of  PantibiMa,  or  **the  town  of  all  the  books."  The 
same  is  true  of  Dadnos,  in  whose  time  is  placed  the  last  rerealer, 
5dacon.  After  him  the  revelations  cease,  and  the  kings  no  longer 
proceed  from  Pantibibla,  but  from  that  town  called  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Berossus  as  we  have  them,  Larancha  or  Lanchara,  its 
true  name  being  made  known  to  us  through  the  tablet  of  the 
Deluge  under  its  original  form  of  Shurippak. 

In  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  names,  evidently  very  much 
changed,  given  to  the  different  theophanies,  the  significance  of 
which  we  have  just  studied,  see  some  conjectures,  which  still  re- 
quire careful  verification  and  examination,  in  Fr.  Lenormant,  Die 
Magie  und  Wakrtagekuntt  der  Chaldxer^  p.  877  et  seq. 
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APPENDIX  in. 

CLASSIC    TBXTS    ON    THB    ASTRONOMICAL    SYSTBIi    OF    THB 
CHALDEANS. 


A.  Thi  Chaldnaiifl  saj  that  the  nature  of  the  world  (matter) 
u  eternal,  that  it  had  no  beginning,  and  will  never  have  an  end. 
According  to  their  philosophy,  the  order  of  the  universe,  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  nature  are  due  to  a  divine  providence ;  nothing 
which  is  created  in  heaven  is  the  result  of  chance ;  everjthing 
comes  to  pass  through  the  changeless  and  sovereign  will  of  the 
gods.  Having  observed  the  stars  for  a  vast  number  of  years, 
they  are  more  exactly  acquainted  than  any  other  men  with  their 
course  and  influences,  and  predict  with  certainty  many  events  in 
the  ftiture.  The  doctrine,  which  according  to  them  is  most  im- 
portant, concerns  the  motions  of  the  five  stars,  that  we  call 
planets,  and  they  name  interpreters.  Among  these  stars  they 
look  upon  as  most  significant  the  one  which  supplies  the  most 
numerous  and  important  auguries,  and  that  is  the  planet  desig- 
nated by  the  Greeks  as  Cronos,  which  for  that  reason  they  call 
Helios  (Sun).  (») 

As  to  the  others,  they,  as  well  as  our  astrologers,  give  them 
the  names  of  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter.  The  Chal- 
dflsans  call  them  interpreters,  because  the  planets  being  alone  en- 
dowed  with  a  determinate  proper  motion,  as  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other  stars,  which  are  fixed  and  subjected  to  a  regular  and 
common  march,  interpret  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  gods  to 

0)  This  is  the  true  reading,  though  it  may  seem  a  utrange  one  at  fiivt 
sight  Simplicius  (De  CrJo,  IL,  p.  499)  nnd  Hygin.  {Poet.  A»tron.,  II.,  42\ 
give  the  same  rendering  (see  Th.  H.  Martin,  Theoni$  Smyrrum  Piatoniei 
liber  de  agtrnnomia,  p.  88).  The  planet  Saturn  is  aNo  calied  in  the  num- 
mary of  Eudoxus'  astronomy  contained  in  a  Greek  papyrus  of  the  Louvre, 
i  Tov  nAtov  i^nip  {yotket  ei  ^xtraiU  da  manuMerits^  vol.  XVIII.,  [2d  Part] 
p.  54).  It  i«  also  called  there  ^m*f,  a  name  which  may  refer  to  its  augural 
importance. 
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moD.  For  skilled  observers  know,  so  they  Sftj,  bow  to  obtain 
presages  Arom  the  rising,  setting,  and  color  of  these  orbs ;  they 
likewise  announce  violent  winds,  rains,  and  excessive  heat.  The 
appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  earthquakes, 
in  fine  all  the  changes  which  come  about  in  the  atmosphere  are 
so  many  signs  of  fortune  or  misfortune  for  countries  and  nations, 
as  well  as  for  kings  and  private  individuals. 

Beneath  (corr.  above)  the  course  of  the  five  planets,  continue 
the  Chaldasans,  are  placed  thirty  [six]  stars,  called  "  counsellor 
gods."  Half  of  these  gods  dwell  above,  the  other  half  below  the 
earth,  in  order  to  watoh  over  human  things  and  things  celestial. 
And  every  ton  days  one  of  them  is  sent  in  the  capacity  of  a  mes- 
senger from  the  upper  to  the  lower  region ;  another  passes  firom 
this  to  that  by  an  invariable  exchange.  Besides,  there  are  twelve 
**  lords  of  the  gods,*'  each  one  of  whom  presides  over  one  month 
and  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 
planets  pass  through  these  signs,  the  sun  aooomplishing  his  revo- 
lution in  the  space  of  a  year,  and  the  moon  hers  in  the  space  of  a 
month. 

Each  planet  has  its  proper  course,  and  they  differ  one  firom  an- 
other in  swiftness  and  the  time  of  their  revolutions.  These  orbs 
greatly  influence  the  birth  of  men,  and  decide  their  good  or  evil 
destiny ;  therefore  it  is  that  observers  read  the  future  in  them. 
Thus,  they  sny,  have  they  made  predictions  to  a  great  number  of 
kings,  among  others  to  the  conqueror  of  Darios,  Alexander,  and 
to  the  kings  Antigone  and  Seleucos  Nicator,  predictions  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  fulfilled,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
their  time  and  place.  They  also  predict  to  private  individuals 
things  which  are  to  happen  to  them,  and  that  with  such  precision 
that  they  who  have  tested  them  are  struck  with  admiration,  and 
regard  the  science  of  these  astrologers  as  something  divine. 

Outside  the  zodiacal  circle,  they  distinguish  twenty-four  stars, 
half  of  them  in  the  boreal  and  half  in  the  austral  portion  of  the 
heavens ;  (^)  the  ones  that  can  be  seen  are  set  over  the  living, 

0)  The  twelre  stars  or  constellations  thus  nelected  in  the  boreal  hemi- 
sphere. In  order  to  serve  as  p  ints  of  departure  for  the  division  of  the 
sphere,  are  astronomically  the  paranatellons  of  the  signs,  that  Is  the 
stars  which  rise  above  the  horizon  simiiltaneouBly  with  each  sign,  so  that 
the  sphere  was  by  that  means  divided  into  twelve  segments  catting  the 
todiac  obliquely  and  enclosing  the  paranatellons  of  each  sign.  The  Baby- 
lonian division  of  the  nycthemer  into  twelve  hours  instead  of  twenty-four 
is  connected  with  this  mode  of  dividing  the  sphere. 
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while  the  ones  that  cannot  be  seen  are  assigned  to  the  dead  ;  and 
thej  call  these  stars  "judges  of  the  universe." 

The  moon  moyes,  add  the  Chaldseans,  below  all  the  other  stars  ; 
she  is  nearest  the  earth,  by  reason  of  her  weight ;  she  executes 
her  rcTolution  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  not  on  account  of  the 
swiftness  of  her  motion,  but  because  the  circle  which  she  describes 
is  Tery  small.  Her  light  is  borrowed,  and  her  eclipses  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  as  the  Greeks  likewise  teach. 
As  to  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  they  are  able  to  give  only  very  un- 
satisfactory and  vague  explanations  of  them ;  they  dare  neither 
to  predict  them,  nor  to  determine  their  epochs. 

They  hold  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves  in  reference  to  the 
figure  of  the  earth ;  they  aver  that  it  is  hollow,  and  boat-shaped,  (i) 
and  they  give  numerous  and  plausible  proofs  of  this,  as  in  re- 
gard to  all  that  they  say  about  the  universe.  We  should  lengthen 
out  our  subject  too  much  by  entering  into  all  these  details ;  it  will 
suffice  to  be  convinced  that  the  Chaldseans  are  versed  in  astrology 
beyond  any  other  people,  and  that  they  have  cultivated  this  science 
with  especial  care.  However  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  college  of  the  ChaldsBans  are  said  to 
have  taught  the  science  of  the  universe  ;  for  beginning  with  their 
first  observations,  and  ending  with  the  coming  of  Alexander  they 
reckon  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
years.— (Diod.  Sic,  II.,  30  and  81.) 

B.  The  ChaldsBans  appear  to  have  brought  the  astronomical 
and  genealogical  art  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  people. 
By  connecting  terrestrial  with  celestial  things,  and  heaven  with 
the  lower  world,  they  have  shown  in  this  mutual  sympathy  of  the 
parts  of  the  universe,  separated  as  to  places,  but  not  in  themselves, 
the  iiarmony  which  unites  them  by  a  kind  of  musical  accord. 
They  have  coigectured  that  the  world  which  comes  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  senses,  is  Gk>d  either  in  itself,  or  at  least  by  virtue 

f  (*)  The  hollow  referred  to  here  is  andemeath  the  earth  which  the 
Chaldeans  thus  compared  to  a  bark  upside  down,  but  the  bark  in  qaention 
would  not  be  shaped  like  any  that  we  are  In  the  habit  of  calling  by  that 
name.  The  comparison  is  undoubtedly  made  with  one  of  the  perfectly 
round  skiffs  which  it  is  still  customary  to  use  under  the  name  of  kufa, 
in  the  latitudes  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  representation 
of  which  we  find  upon  the  historic  sculptures  of  the  Assyrian  palaces. 
We  would  explain  such  a  shape  to-day  by  comparing  it  with  a  bowl  turned 
upside  down. 
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of  the  uniYenal  soul  which  TiviflM  it ;  and  in  oonseeniing  this 
soul  ander  the  name  of  dutiiaf  or  neeemity,  thej  hare  blighted 
human  lifB  with  a  Teritable  atheism,  fbr  they  haie  set  forth  the 
belief  that  phenomena  have  none  other  but  visible  causes,  and  that 
the  good  and  evil  of  each  individual  depends  upon  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  course  of  the  stars. — (Phil.,  De  MiffraL  Abrahami^ 
82.) 

C,  The  Chaldeans,  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy, and  referring  everything  to  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
by  which  they  believe  that  all  things  in  the  universe  are  governed, 
by  the  internal  power  of  numbers  and  the  connection  of  numbers 
among  themselves,  have  glorified  the  visible  essence,  forgetting 
that  which  is  invisible,  but  intelligible.  And  after  having  studied 
the  laws  of  the  order  of  visible  things,  the  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
of  the  moon,  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  of  the  years,  and  the  close  sympathy  which  unites 
things  celestial  with  things  terrestrial,  they  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  world  is  God,  confounding,  in  their  error,  the  creator  with 
the  creature. — (Phil.,  De  Abrahamo,  15.) 

See  what  the  same  writer  says  furthermore  upon  the  same  sub- 
iect:  QhM  rer.  divin,  herea  iil.  20. 

D,  The  Chaldeans,  having  observed  the  heaven  more  attentive- 
ly than  other  men,  came  at  last  to  see  the  reason  of  the  determin- 
ing causes  of  that  which  comes  to  pass  in  our  midst,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  the  twelve  parts  of  the  sodiao  of  fixed  stars  have  a 
great  part  in  it.  And  they  divide  each  sign  into  thirty  degrees, 
and  each  degree  into  sixty  minutes,  for  thus  it  is  that  they  call  the 
least  divisions  which  they  do  not  divide  again.  They  call  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  signs  masculine,  the  others  feminine.  They  distribute 
them  likewise  into  signs  with  double  bodies  {diaofia)  and  signs 
without,  into  tropic  and  non-tropic  signs.  The  masculine  and 
feminine  signs  are  thus  named  in  reference  to  their  oonnectioD 
with  the  birth  of  male  children.  The  ram  is  masculine,  and  the 
bull  feminine,  and  all  the  others  follow  alternating.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, in  imitation  of  this  that  the  Pythagoreans  call  the  monad 
masculine,  the  dyad  feminine,  and  the  triad,  again,  masculine,  de- 
fining subsequently,  according  to  the  same  rule,  the  nature  of  all 
numbers,  odd  and  even.  Some  persons  dividing  each  sign  into 
dodeoatemories,  arrive  almost  at  the  same  conclusion,  for  they 
make  the  Ram  masculine,  the  Bull  masculine  and  feminine,  tha 
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sign  of  the  Twins  masculine  again,  thus  alternating  two  by  two 
the  other  signs.  They  call  those  signs  which  are  exactly  opposite 
each  other  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  like 
the  Archer  [and  Gemini],  the  Virgin  and  the  Fishes,  double- 
bodied  (diaufia) ;  and  the  signs  lose  this  name  in  respect  to  those 
with  which  they  are  not  in  the  same  relative  position.  As  to  the 
tropic  signs,  they  are  those  in  which  the  sun,  when  reaching  them, 
works  the  great  changes  of  his  course.  These  are  the  Ram,  mas- 
culine sign,  and  its  diametrically  opposite  one,  the  Balances,  the 
nature  of  which  is  similar,  as  also  those  of  the  two  other  tropic 
signs,  Capricorn  and  Cancer.  For  the  tropic  position  of  the 
Spring  Equinox  is  in  the  Ram,  while  that  of  the  Winter  Solstice 
is  in  Capricorn,  that  of  the  Summer  Solstice  in  Cancer,  and  that 
of  the  Autumnal  Equinox  in  the  Balances.  (Origin,  seu  Hippo- 
lyt.    PhUoiophumen.y  V.,  13 ;  p.  125  et  seq.  ed.  Miller. 
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TABLES  OF  THK  CHALD^O- ASSYRIAN   CALENDAR   AND   OP  THB 
OTHER  SEMITIC   CALENDARS. 


The  Tables  grouped  in  this  Appendix  are  six  in  number,  and 
refer  chiefly  to  chapters  iv.  and  vi.  of  this  work.  They  contain 
besides,  a  series  of  records  of  the  history  of  Semitic  Calendars, 
which  have  nowhere  else  been  so  completely  brought  together. 

The  first  table  gives  the  list  of  the  months  of  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  year,  excepting  the  epochs  of  intercalation,  with  their  A«- 
syro-Semitic  names,  their  more  or  less  perfect  Accadian  designa- 
tions, which  subsequently  supplied  their  ideographic  notation  in 
texts  in  the  Semitic  language,  the  signs  to  which  they  correspond- 
ed in  the  zodiac,  tlie  indication  of  their  protecting  deities,  and 
lastly,  the  cosraogonic  myths  referred  to  each  one  of  them,  at 
least,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  restore  them,  for  we  are  not 
absolutely  certain  of  them  in  the  case  of  more  than  five  months 
out  of  the  twelve. 

In  the  second  table,  the  Assyrian  nomenclature  of  the  month 
is  made  parallel  with  the  variations  of  the  same  nomenclature 
among  the  different  Semitic  peoples  who  adopted  it,  the  Jews  after 
the  Captivity,  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Aramaeans ;  to  which  we 
have  added  the  indication  of  the  correspondence,  dating  fix>m  the 
reign  of  Seleucos  Nioator,  established  between  the  months  of  the 
Macedonian  year,  imported  by  the  Greek  conquerors,  and  those  of 
the  Syrian  Calendar. 

The  third  table  shows  the  agreement  existing  in  the  beginning 
between  the  Arab  months  and  those  of  the  Syrian  Calendar,  an 
agreement  which  their  significant  names  in  Arabic  show,  since 
they  refer  to  the  phases  of  the  seasons  of  a  year  beginning  with 
the  Autumnal  Equinox.  This  agreement  was,  however,  very 
early  disturbed,  and  the  names  of  the  Arab  months,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  season 
672 
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NEW    NOMENCLATURE. 

ye 

Islamism. 

Since  Islamism. 

g. 

Moharram. 

g. 

gafar. 

• 

Ri 

Rab^'  1. 

Ri 

Rabf  II. 

^> 

Djomada  L 

DjL 

Djomada  II. 

Ri 

Radjab. 

AdzeL 

Sh 

Sha'ban. 

Rs. 

Ramadh&n. 

Adzel. 

Sh 

Shawwal. 
Dzu-1-qadah. 

HsuiJJii/lilAk                             .     J. 

#     — 
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FIFTH  TABLE. 


LATER 

NOMENCLATURE. 

PRIMITIVE   NOMENCLATURE. 

1 

HEBREWS. 

PHOENICIANS.         1          ASSYRIANS,              ' 

1 

1.  Ntsdn 

Ab)b, 

2.  ly&r, 

3.  Sivdn, 

Zw. 

Kuzalla, 

4.  TammUz. 

5.  Ih. 

6.  EldL 

7.  mn. 

£thdnim. 

8.  Marbesvdn. 

9.  iTwZa?. 

BdL 

BdL 

10.  m^A. 

11.  ^ebat 

TamiirL 

12.  ^(iar. 

Names  which  occur 
at  a  still  undeter- 
mined season  of 
the  year. 

'  MarpM  or  Mar- 
:      phem  ('). 
Pa' 

Muhur  Hani. 

- 

(')  Both  these  forms  are  found,  ona.  singular  the  other  plural,  in  the 
Phcenician  inscriptions. 
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SIXTH  TABLE. 


SEASON 

1 
CORRESPONDING 

S.                               1 

MONTHS. 

HEBREWS. 

Horn. 
Zerd'. 

ASSYRIANS. 

ARAFS. 

1.  Kisdn,            1 

2.  lydr.               \ 

3.  Slvdn.              1 

4.  Tammiiz.         i 

5.  lb.                  ) 

6.  Elul               1 

7.  rari.              ) 

8.  Mar^vdn.     i 

9.  Kislev.             ) 

10.  m^A.          1 

;  11.  Sebdt,              1 
'  12.  Adar.              1 

1 

Eburu, 

Qip. 

Hammu. 
Zara. 
JIarpu. 

Raby^'cl-awwal. 

garf. 

Qa\d. 

Raby'-tl'tsdny. 

KharXf. 

Sim. 

1 
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in  which  these  months  actually  fell.  In  fact,  the  Arabs  have 
never  been  able  to  use  anything  but  a  vague  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  without  a  cycle  of  intercalation  for  the  correction  of  its  in- 
exactitude, in  such  wise  that  its  months  passed  in  succession 
through  all  the  epochs  of  the  Solar  year,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
seventeen  years  the  summer  months  fell  in  wintar,  and  vice-vena. 
The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rule  of  the  Seleucides,  and  of  the  era  which  bears  the 
name  of  these  kings,  corrected  the  irregularity  of  their  lunar 
year  by  means  of  CalUppus*  cycle  of  intercalation,  and  subse- 
quently, at  the  accession  of  the  Boman  Empire,  transformed  it 
into  the  Julian  solar  year,  retaining  the  ancient  names  of  their 
months,  but  modifying  the  number  of  days  hitherto  attributed  to 
«ach  of  them.  We  have  taken  as  basis  of  this  table  the  imjwrtant 
memoirs  of  Mahmoud  Efifendi,  {Sur  le  calendrier  arabe  avaiU  V 
UlamUmef  in  the  Journal  Aaiatique,  5th  series,  vol.  XL,  [Jan.- June, 
1858],  p.  109-192),  and  of  Sprenger  ( U^er  den  Kalender  der  Araber 
var  Mohammadf  in  the  ZeUschrift  der  deuUchen  Morgenkendischen 
GescUschaft,  vol.  XIII.,  pp.  134-165). 

Side  by  side  with  these  names  of  the  months,  used  before  the 
\ime  of  Mohammed,  as  we  have  succeeded  in  restoring  them,  we 
jiave  placed  the  modifications  of  these  names,  as  established  by  the 
Prophet,  after  he  had  decided  that  the  ^adj  of  Mecca  should 
■henceforth  take  place  in  a  vague  month,  always  the  same,  what- 
ever the  season  in  which  it  might  fall,  instead  of  having,  as  be- 
fore, a  fixed  epoch  in  the  seasons  of  the  solar  year,  which,  conse- 
quently never  had  the  same  monthly  date  in  the  displacement  of 
the  lunar  year. 

The  nomenclature  thus  modified  by  the  Prophet  for  the  appella- 
tions of  three  of  the  months,  had,  it  is  said,  been  established  about 
two  centuries  before  Mohammed,  during  the  time  of  Kel&b-ben- 
Morrah.  We  add  to  our  table  the  instructions  furnished  by  various 
Arab  writers  upon  the  nomenclatures  more  anciently  used,  which 
seem  to  have  varied  according  to  place,  and  also  according  to  time. 
That  most  widely  spread  appears  to  have  been  the  one  which  Albi- 
rouny  and  the  lexicographers  give  us.  It  offers,  moreover,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  variations  in  itself,  interesting  inasmuch  as  they 
refer  to  the  displacement  of  the  vague  lunar  year  in  the  seasons  of 
the  solar  year.  Thus  we  find  the  name  '&del  or  ^&dzel  applied 
sometimes  to  the  eighth,  sometimes  to  the  ninth,  and  sometimes  to 
the  tenth  month,  and  this  necessarily  came  about  when  one  or  the 
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other  of  these  months  ooincided  with  the  Spring  BkininoK^  plainly 
designated  by-  the  signification  of  the  name. 

We  have  drawn  much  of  the  material  of  onr  fourth  table  from 
Th.  Benfey  and  Moritz  Stem's  admiraUe  dissertation,  Ueber  die  Mo- 
naUnamen  Hniger  alter  Vcdker^  VMheaondere  der  Parser,  Cappado- 
cier,  Juder  undSf/rer  (Berlin,  1836),  although  the  theory  developed 
in  this  dissertation,  of  the  Persian  origin  of  the  names  of  Jewish 
and  Aramaic  months,  is  henceforth  untenable,  as  well  88  the 
system  of  a  supposed  primitive  agreement  between  tiie  Pefsian 
Calendar,  and  the  Aramaic,  artificially  invented  to  Justiiy  this 
etymological  origin.  By  way  of  a  concordance  between  the  Iranian 
and  Semitio  year,  we  have  followed  that  given  by  the  Calendar 
at  present  in  use  among  the  Parsees,  which  imdoubtedly  has 
always  been  the  same.  To  this  we  have  added  the  list  of  the 
months  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Aohsmenide,  corresponding  exactly, 
under  difierent  names,  to  the  Babylonian  year,  as  we  now  know  it 
through  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  especially  through 
thatofBehistun. 

We  have  iocluded  in  the  same  table  the  names  of  the  Cap|iado- 
cian  months,  known  through  those  Persian  hemerologies  the  original 
Persian  forms  of  which  have  been  admirably  restored  by  Benfey. 

The  fifth  table  gathers  together  the  rare  traces  which  we  have 
of  one  or  two  Semitic  nomenclatures  of  the  months,  different  from 
those  the  use  of  which  finally  became  general  in  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  certainly 
older  than  they.  These  traces  have  been  gathered  frxmi  among 
the  Hebrews  before  the  Captivity,  among  the  Phoenicians,  and 
among  the  Assyrians.  We  have  pointed  out  those  terms  of  this 
nomenclature,  the  correspondence  of  which  with  early  names  is 
known,  and  also  such  as  to  which  it  is  yet  unknown. 

The  last  table  of  all,  the  sixth,  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  oi 
the  ancient  Semitic  system  of  the  division  of  the  year  into  six 
sea8^ns  of  two  months  each,  as  found  among  the  Hebrews  at  a  very 
remote  epoch  (Oen.  viii.,  22),  and  among  the  ante-Islamic  Arabs, 
some  vestiges  even  having  been  observed  among  the  Assyrians. 
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TH«   CHALDiEAN    ACCOUNT   OF   THE  DELUGE;    TBANSCBIPTION 
OF  THE  TEXT  WITH  INTEBLIMEAB  TRANSLATION. 


Column  1. 

8.  HoMOtra         ana       iaht        va    izakkarQ  ana    Iitubm' 
Hasisatra       alter       that      also     said       to   Isdhubar  (f ) : 

9.  htpteka  Iztubiar  anuU 
Let  me  reyeal  to  thee          0  Izdhubar  (?)           ibe  narrative 

ni^rti 
of  my  presei-vation, 

10.  u  pir^ti  ia  ilani        IMa  htqbika 
and      the  decision      of  the      gods      to  thee      let  me  tell  I 

11.  alu  Surippak  alu  la  Hduiu 
The  city      of  Shurippak       city       that       thou  kaowest  it 

ana  BuraUi(^)  iaknu 

on  the  Euphrates  exists, 

12.  alu  hi          labir  va     ....       ilani            qirbuiu 
city  this        is  old  and   ....  the  gods          in  it 

13 arduiunu  ilani  rabuti 

their  servant        of  the  gods        great 

14 Anuv 

Ana, 

15 Beluv 

Bel, 

16 NIN.iB 

Sandan 

17.     u        [^]       belu  lanukru 

and        ^        lord        unchangeable 

0)  Completed  accord  ins  to  the  new  fragment  recently  brought  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  Bormuzd  Rassam. 
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18.  amatsunu  ytiiannd        ana  qi[rib  hU'\H  ea 
their  command        repeated             in              a  dream       and 

19.  ana']ku      imUussu{^)  iime  va        t^a6[6t  ydii 

I  his  decree       hearing       and       he  said        to  me : 

20.  Surippakita  mar  Ubaratutu 

**  Man  of  Shurippak,        son        of  Ubaratutu, 

21.  atlta  bint  elippa  u^arra 

thou         build        a  vessel,        complete  it  ...    . 

22 apkura  zir  u  naputi 

I  will  destroy        the  seed        and        the  life. 

23.  hiUva                         zir             napi&U  kalama 
Oause  also  to  enter        the  seed        of  liyes  of  all  spedea 

ana  Ubbi  ^^ippi 

into        the  interior        of  the  vessel. 

24.  elq>pu              ia  tabanmui  aUa 
The  vessel        that  thou  shalt  build  it,        thou, 

25.  neru  ammat         ndduda  minaiuia 
six  hundred        cubits        in  length        its  measure, 

26.  hmi      ammat        mitl^ar  rubuHa  u         musaUa 
sixty     cubits     the  rising     of  its  breadth     and    its  height. 

27 va  apH  i^  ^ulUlii 

also     on  the  ocean     this,    cover  it  with  a  roof.'* 

28.  anaku  idi  va    azakkara  ana     t!a        beliya 

I,  I  understood     and    I   said      to      £a     my  lord : 

29.  eUppu"]  bint  sa  taqbd 

"  the  vessel  to  build  which        thou  commandest, 

atta  kidm 

thou,         thus, 

80 anaku  ibbui 

I,  I  will  make 

81 abli  ummanu  u  UbiUtto 

the  sons      of  the  army  [*)      and      the  old  men." 

82.  [^a  p&iu  ibtii  va  t]qabbi        izakkara 

£a         his  mouth        made        and        he  spoke,        he  said 
ana  ardaiu  yfitav 

to         his  servant        myself: 


C)  The  new  fragment  presents  here,  instead  of  this  reading,  ano]Aw 
ikrku 

(*)  That  ip,  the  young  men  in  the  strength  of  their  years,  at  the  age  to 
carry  arms. 
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88. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


40. 


41.  ana 

To 

42. 


48. 


.    .  taqabbaShmuiu 

.   .   thou  shalt  say  to  them, 
ia  isHrarmi  va 

who        hfts  abused  me        and 
2i2   .   .    .   usaktm  eUya 

surely  .   .    exists        over  me. 

kima         kippaU 

like        oavems  (?) 

ludan  eUi  u        htpUi    .   .   •   • 

.   I  wish  to  judge     aboye      and     below  .  •  .  • 

pi(^  dippa 

close        the  yessel 

adanna  ia  aiapparakhuwa 

at  the  stated  time      that      I  will  also  make  known 

[to  thee, 
qiribia         erwwa  bob  eUppi  tirra 

within  it    enter  and      the  door     of  the  yessel  bring  back. 


Ubhaa      SKBARka       SA,SUka 
its  interior    thy  grain,    thy  ftimiture, 
katpa']ka         qirUUka  amAHka 

thy  money,    thy  slaves,    thy  maid-seryants 
U7nma[ni 
of  the  army, 

puT]  ^eri  umam 

the  cattle       of  the  plains,     the  wild  beasts 
mala  tmmmir  va 

all  those  which        I  will  gather        and 

aiap'}parukkuva  tna^^aru 

I  will  also  send  thee,  will  guard 

45.  Atlraf^attM  pdhi  Unti  va 
Hasi8atra  (^)        his  mouth        made        and 

46.  izak'jkar      ana       ila  b€U[iu 
he  said        to        £a        his  lord : 

47.  la       manmd       elippa  ul 
**  No        one        a  yessel        not 

gaqiqari  epr 

the  keel  I  wUl  fix 

1u  lumur  va 

that  I  may  see        and 


SAMAka 

thy  provisions, 

u  Mi 

and     the  sons 


fen 
of  the  plains, 


44. 


hahka 

thy  door.* 

%qab\bi 

spoke, 


ebuk    . 
has  made 


48. 


49. 


ma 
On 


the  yessel 


(I)  The  name  Is  here  spelled  backward. 
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50. a      ina         qaqqari 

on        the  keel 

61.       dippu  bint  la 

the  vessel       to  construct  it    which 
[atta         kiAmf 
thou,         thuSi 

52.      ia  ina . 

which         in ." 

Mumn  2. 


eUppu       

the  vessel 

taqhd 
thoa  h»8t  commanded, 


1.  dorniu 

Strong 

2.  ina         f^nh      yume naia 

on  the        fifth        day they  rose. 

8.  ina  ganfiisa     -         XIV         ina    menuH  egini      girtUiht 

In         its  covering       fourteen       in       all       its       rafters, 

4.  XIV  ina      menuU  imtakir eliia 

fourteen         in         all  it  counted    ....     above  it. 

5.  adcU  lanii         iAH e^H 

I  placed      it8  roof,       it I  covered  it. 

6. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


urtakkibH 

ana 

iiiu            aptaraq 

I  set  sail 

I  in  it 

on  the 

sixth,        I  divided 

its  stories 

ana 

9ibtiku 

on 

the  seventh ; 

girbitsu 

aptarof 

ana         htmanHu 

its  interior 

I  divided 

on        the  eighth ; 

UkkaU 

me 

qabliia 

hi 

ihegaps 

of  the  waters 

of  its  interior 

surely 

amqut 

I  intercepted 

[; 

amur 

parigu             u 

iiiuiU 

addi 

I  saw 

the  fissures       and 

the  things  lacking 

IpUced. 

iaUati 

iari 

kupri 

attabak       ana 

kin 

Three 

sars 

of  bitumen 

I  poured       on    the  exterior. 

UliaH 

iari 

kupri 

attabak       ana 

Ubbi 

three 

sars 

of  bitumen 

I  poured      on      the  interior. 

ialiati 

iari 

fff&i 

nai                9U99ul 

ia 

Three 

sars 

of  men 

porters        of  baskets         who 

igabbilu 

pisiati 

carried 

i  on  their  heads 

the  chests. 
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18.    Mir  Sor         piUaM  ia  ikuluni  igqu 

I  kept     a  Mr     of  ebestt      for  the     eating    of  the  family, 

14.  iane  iari  pMccH  yupazziru 

two  ears  of  oheete  difided  among  themaelyes 

the  sailors. 

15.  a$ia  ....  %MSM^  alpi 
For  ....  I  cawed  to  be  immolaied        oxen, 

16.  akltakkan] ytttnttomma 

I  instituted for  each  day ; 

17.  ina    ....     \kunm\nu         piUati         u        karanu 
in    ...   .      of  drink,  casks        and      .  wine 

18 kima  me  ndri  va 

like  the  waters        of  a  river        and 

19 kima        UT.MLA  irpiw  va 

like         the  dust         of  the  earth         and 

20 piiiaH  qatf  addi 

the  chests        my  hand        I  carried. 

21 Sanui  ra  ,   .   .    .6^  el^9pu 

of  the  Sun the  vesiel 

ffomrat 
was  finished. 

22 ruiuqu        va 

strong       and 

28.   OLIR.mI,KAK,MES  vUabbalu  eUi  u 

the  rigging  of  the  Teseel    I  had  brought  on     aboye         and 

below. 

24.  ...   .  ffjHku  hnqtattu 

.  •   .   •  they  reached  to        its  two-thirds. 

25.  mh  M  e^nii  nin  M 
AUthat       I  had       I  collected  it ;       all  that       I  possessed 

efmit  katpa 

I  collected  it         in  sQyer, 

26.  nin  Ou  e^inii  hiira^ 
all  that        I  possessed        I  collected  it        in  gold, 

27.  nin  iM  eginii  tir  naptdti 
an  that      I  poeaessed      I  coUeeted  it      (in)  seed      of  lives 

kalama 
of  all  species. 
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28. 
29. 

80. 
81. 

82. 
88. 
84. 

85. 
86. 
87. 


uiteU  ana 

I  caused  to  ascend       into 
u  amatiya 

and        mj  nudd-serrants 


dippi 
the  vessel 


kola 
aU 


qinaUya 
my  slaves 


ptd 

the  cattle 

abU 

the  sons 

adannu 

The  fixed  time 

yuzdkkir 
he  announced 


yen 
of  the  plains, 

wmnani 
of  the  army 
^amhi 
the  Sun 


the  wild  beasts 
kaUiunu 
all  of  them 
iikunawa 
made  and 
kukkuru 
proclaiming : 
viaznana  iamutatn 

I  will  cause  to  rain        firom  the  sky 


fen 
of  the  plains, 
uieU 
I  caused  to  ascend. 


Ukai 
erening 


erub        ana  Ubbi 
enter  into 

adannu 
The  fixed  time 

yttzakkir 
he  had  announced 
viaznana 
I  will  make  it  rain 


el^i  va 

the  yessel       and 
m    '  ikrida 

this  arrired, 

kukkuru 
proclaiming : 
iamutam 
from  the  sky 


wa 
In  the 
kibiUi 
heavily ; 
pihi  babaka 

shut       thy  door.* 


ina  UlaH 

"In        the  evening 

kib&U 
heavily." 


89. 
40. 
41. 


ta  yunu 

Of  the        day 

ywnu         ana 

the  day       for 

erub         ana  Ubbi 
I  entered      within 
ana  pi^e 

At  the       closing 
nuUaiu 
the  pilot 

ekalla  attadin 

the  abode        I  gave  over 
jm-ieri-^a-namari 
Mu  -sheri-ina-namari 
ilamma         iitu  iHd 

arose        from       the  foundations 
^alinUuv 
black. 


aUari  ptmahi 

I  reached        its  evening. 

itaphui  puluhta        Hi 

to  hold  oneself  on  guard,      fear      I  had  ; 


elippi 

the  vessel 

elippi 

of  the  vessel 


atK 
with 


va 
and 
ana 
to 


aptef^e  bdbi 

I  shut     my  door. 
Buzur^atU-rabi 
Buzur-shadi-rabi 


buiiht 
its  beings. 

iame 
of  the  sky, 


urp€Uu9 
cloud 
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42.  Rammana  ma  UbbQa  trUmmawa 

Bammana        in  the        midst  of  it        thundered  and 

48.  Nab^  u         Sarru  iUaku  ina       fnajri 

Nabn        and        Shar       marched        in        front 

44.  illaku                      ffuzaU  ktdHt  u 
they  marched          OTcrwhelming  the  mountain         and 

mAtuv 
the  plain. 

45.  nuktUU  NtrgaU  dannu  inami 
The  punishments      Nergal     the  powerM     drew  after  him; 

46.  iUAk       NINJB        mijyi  yviardi 
came        Sandan        before        he  x>yerthrew. 

47.  Anntmaki  t*W  dyffar&ti 
The  Archangels  of  the  earth        carried        destructions, 

48.  ma      namririhmu         ihammaiu  m&tiw 

in     their  terrors     they  troubled    the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ; 

49.  ia       Bammatd         hmurroBm  iba'u  iams 
of      Bamman       his  inundation       swelled  up       to  the  sky 

60.        la  namru      ana         [^m       qaqqaru]         uUurru 

without      noise      into      desert      the  soil     was  changed. 

Cblunm  8. 

1.  .   .   .  ti  mdti  kima  

....       from  the  surface        of  the  earth  as     

they  broke, 

2.  itk']nat       napQU      [tiUu]      pan         mAH            a  .    .   .   . 
the  beings    living    from  the    fiice  of  the  earth 

8 dahU  eU         nUi         yvhc^u  iame 

....  terrible      oyer      men      it  swelled     up  to  heayen. 
4.    tU    immaar         a^u  a^ahi  ul  yutaddd 

Not    saw    the  brothel    his  brother,    not    recognised  each 

[other 
mil        ma         kane 
men.        In        heaven 
6.      ilani  ^tal^  abubawa 

the  gods         feared       the  waterspout  and 
6.  itU^  iUKi  ana  lame  ia 

sought  a  reftige ;       they  ascended       to       the  heaven       of 
Aniv 
Anu. 
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7.  Ham  hma      kaXbi  hmnmm  ma       kmmUt 
Tha  god*       lik«       dogs       wire  motiiiilees       !■       a  heap 

rabfu 
ihey  were  laid. 

8.  mm  Ikar        kma         Mtti 
Spoke        lahtar       Uke        addld. 

9.  ytinambi  ilatu  rabitu  dmbattivoa 
Pronounced        the  goddees        great        her  diaeearee  also : 

10.     mubmdlii      ana        Itttt  M  itmr  9m 

«*  Mankind       to       tUme       forely       kaaretanied       and 
1.  ia  anttku         ma  major  Ham 

that  which         nyself        in         prebeooe         of  tlM  gods 
oqM  UmuUa 

I  haTe  announced        the  misfortone. 
12.  H  aqbi  ma  tM^  Ham 

As       I  haye  announced      in       the  pnssnee      of  the  gods 
limuUa 
the  misfinrtnne, 
18.    ana         Umd  ...»  nit  nSiifa  dSaJIs 

at  the       eTil «  .  •  ofmjmen       terrible 

aqbi  va 

I  haye  announced        also, 

14.  anaku        umma  uUada  mHuU         va 
myself      mother       I  have  brought  fortii       my  man      and 

15.  kt  man  ntim  ytmalld  (amtawa 
like        the  young        of  fishes      they  fill        the  sea  and 

16.  ilani  tupar  Anunnaki 

the  gods  because  of  the  Archangels  of  the  earth 

bakC  UHya 

are  weeping       with  me." 

17.  ikm  ina  hihU  Mi  ma      Mdi 
The  gods       on        the  seats       were  seated       in     tears ; 

18.  katma              Ic^iahmu  .   •   aim  ajr$U 
were  covered       their  lips ftiiore  things. 

19.  Kiott        urra         u  mui6U 

six         days       and       nights 
ao.     illak  idru  abubu  mei^ 

pasied,       the  wind,       the  waterspout,      the  deluge  of  rain 
im^anu 
preyailed. 
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at 


21.  9ih<i  ywnu 
The  seTenth  day 

iktasal  abubu 

ceased,        the  waterspout 

22.  I«  inUa^^u  kima 
which        had  assailed 

28.  mti^  tanUu 

was  appeased ;     the  sea 
u  abubu 

and        the  waterspout 

24.  tqtpdUa  tamata 
I  looked  at        the  sea 

25.  u  ^u^^  ienueU 
and     the  whole     of  mankind 


the  approach 

terrible 

^aialii 
like        an  earthquake 

yuifiarir  va 

began  to  drj       and 
ikla 
came  to  an  end. 
iakin  qulu 

paying        attention, 

itura  ana 

had  returned     to 


683 

gunnu 
the  rain 


Mr6 
the  wind 


slime; 


26.  kwta           uribe               parrot  yuiallu 
like        seaweed        the  corpses  floated. 

27.  apU                mgjpaiatfva  wru 

I  opened        the  window  and  the  light 
dur     appiya 
my       face^yV 

28.  ukUunmm  oa 
I  was  OTercome  wi0i  sadness  and 

abakki 


indafui^ 
struck 


€U 


tOiakib 
I  seated  myself, 


29. 


80. 


81. 


I  wept ; 
eli  dur 
on        my 

qffpaUs 
I  looked  at 

ana 
toward 


appiya     illaka 
face        came 

kiprdU 
the  regions 
ianehit 


my  tears. 
patu 
bounded 


tanUi 
by  the  sea ; 


ina  menutitte 


the  twelve         in  all  points  of  the  horizon 


la 
no 


eUppu 
the  vessel. 


continent. 
82.   ana  mat  Nmr  Uemid 

Over      the  country       of  Nirir       was  carried 
88.  hxdu  Nmr  dippu  ^bat 

The  mountain       of  Nizir       the  vessel       held 
n&H  ul  iddin[H 

pass  above         not         allowed  it ; 
84.  ufft'n    yymu       iana       i/umu  iadu  Nizir    (idem) 

one     day     a  second     day    the  mountain    of  '^vivt\idem) ; 


va 

and 


ana 
to 
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86. 

86. 
87. 
88. 

89. 
40. 

41. 
42. 


iaOa  yumu 

the  third         day 

yixir    (idem) 

of  Nizir  {idem)  ; 

^anhi  Una 

the  fifth,        ihe  sixth 

aiba  ywna 

the  seyenth        day 

I  caused  to  go  forth 
tummatu 
the  dove, 


ribd 
the  fourth 


yumu 
day 


the  mountain 
ina  kaiiidi 

at       the  approach 
va       ntmmata 
and       a  dove 
ituravv€i 
it  turned  and 
manza2U  tU        ipaiiuwa 

a  place  where  to  rest        not        it  found 

tiiegi  va  nmmta 

I  caused  to  go  forth         and  a  swallow 

illik  tmuntu  Uurawa 

went        the  swallow,        it  turned  and 
mamazu  id 

a  place  where  to  rest       not 


iadu 
the  mountain 


yizir    (idem) 
of  Nizir  (idem) ; 


umassar 
I  loosened ; 


0^ 
went 


ietijra 
and  itr  returned. 
umiEiiar 
I  loosened ; 


tptutttwa 
it  found  and 


iitihra 
it  returned. 


ctrwt 
a  rayen 
qarura 
the  carrion 


uee^  va 

I  caused  to  go  forth        and 
48.   UUk  aribi  va 

went       the  rayen       and 
mur  va 

it  saw       and 

44.  ikkai  Hahhi  UarH  ui 
it  ate,        it  rested,        it  turned,       not 

45.  uee^  va  ana 
I  caused  to  go  forth       also       toward 

attaqi  nigd 

I  sacrificed        a  sacrifice. 

46.  aiktm  htrqmu 
I  made             the  pyre  of  the  holocaust 

eadi 
of  the  mountain ; 

47.  tthiUi        u        tibitH  adagur 
seyen      by      seyen      of  the  measured  yases 


umassar 
I  loosened ; 

sa  mi 

of  the       waters 


istihra 

it  returned. 

irbm  sM 

the  four       winds ; 


ina  eU  snggurrai 
on  the  peak 


uktin 
I  disposed; 
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Uabak 
1  spread 


qam 
reeds, 


enna 
cedar 


Hani 
the  gods 


48.  ma  h^Uiunu 
in       beneath  them 

baUukka 
juniper. 

49.  ilam  e^nii  iriia 
The  gods         smelled         the  odor, 

iriia  Ma 

ihe  odor        good ; 
60.      ilam       kima  twmhf      tti  htl 

the  gods     like     fliee     above     the  master 
ipUdvru 
gathered. 
51.   ttlfti       uUanuwa  Rubatu  ina 

from      a&r  also      the  Great  Goddess      at 
62.     im        NUM.MES     rabuti        ia         Anuo 
raised       the  soneq       great       that        Anu 

as        their  glory. 
68.  Uani        armuti  la  abnuuffnili      mahiya 

Gods       these       indeed        crystal       before  me 
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II 

and 


efinu 
smelled 


of  the  sacrifice 


kai€uiihi{^) 
her  approach 
ibviu 
has  made 


omSt 
will  Icease; 


Cblumn  4. 

ahnuawa 
I  prayed  ardently 


2. 


8. 


yum      an$nUi 
days       these 
amsi 
will  Icease: 

tZom  UUikum  ana 

«  The  gods      may  they  come      to 
BekM  ai  ilUka 

Bel  never        be  will  not  come 


ana  dank 
and  for  ever 


6. 


auu  la 

because      not 
abvibu 
the  waterspout, 
u  nUiya 

and       my  men 


iwrqwi 
my  pyre  of  holocaust  I 
ana  hirqmi 

to         my  pyre  of 
[holocaust  I 
imialku  va         Qkunu 

be  has  controlled  himself     and      he  made 


tmnu 
he  has  reckoned 


ana 
for 


karcAi 
the  abyss." 


Q)  Copylft*s  error  for 
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6.  uUu  tdlanuwa     Bdm     ma  kaMtm 
From  •hr  also        Bel        ai       his  approaoh 

7.  intur  dq^pa  iftebai  Seluv  Ubbati 
saw           the  yessel,          stood  still          Bel,          of  anger 

tnUali  ia  ilani  Igigi 

he  was  AiU        agaiast        the  gods        (»nd)  the  eelestial 

[ArehangelB. 

8.  aiufmna  yu^  napiHi  ai  ibht^ 
"No  one        shall  come  oat        aliye;        nerer       shall  lire 

mku       ina  hardki 

man        in        the  abjss ! " 

9.  NINJB  paht  t&tfl  va  iqln 

Sandan  hie  mouth  made  and  he  spake ; 

nakkait         ema  qurtuH  BeU 

he  said  to  the        wartior  Bel : 

10.  mannuifva            ht  la'           6a        amatu  iba$mti  ■ 
"Who  also       if  it  be  not       £a  the  will        formsT 

11.  II            ^            idt           va         kaia         im ,   ,  ^ 
and         £a        knows        and         all        "*  .** 

12.  i!a        pdHu      ibui     va  iqhi      izakkar    ana   quradu 
£a   his  mouth  made  and     he  spake ;  he  said  to  the  warrior 

Belu 
Bel: 
18.     atta  abkal  ikmi  qura[du 

**  Thou,  herald  of  the  gods,  warrior, 

14.  kt{^)    la  iamtaUk  va  abubu 

as       not    thou  hast  controlled  thyself  also  the  waterspout 
tcilkun 
thou  hast  made. 

15.  bdfute  erpid  hUdiu  bd  giOaii         mmd 
The  ainner      loaded     with  his  sin,  the  blasphemer  loaded 

qillaitu 
with  his  blasphemy. 

16.  rwmme  m  ibbatik 
Haye  thou  for  good  pleasure   neyer    may  it  be  infringed 

htdiUu  at  

the  fkith        neyer  


(1)  The  repetition  of  it  JU,  which  appears  in  the  original  tablet, 
be  only  an  error  of  the  scribe. 
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a 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


28. 


ammaku  taikunu  abuba 

instead  thai    thoti  shouldst  make  a  waterspoot, 
Utbawa  nm  tifohhir 

let  them  oome  and  men  let  them  out  off  I 

ammaku  taiktmu  abuba 

instead  that    then  shooldst  make    a  watenpoat    t 


fUiu 
the  lions 


barbaru 
kehyi 


USiakin 
let  it  be, 

.    .  I 


Utbavva 
let  them  oome 
ammaku 
instead  that 
huiahhu 
the  fiimine 

&J 

let  it  ...   . 
ammaku 
instead  that 

Dibbarra        Utbaifva 
let  Dibbarra       oome 
anaku  ul 

If  not 

ilani  rabuti 

of  the  gods        great ; 

Atrahatis         hmata 

Hasisatra      a  dream 

ilani 

of  the  gods 

eninna 

Behold  that 

Beluv      ana 

to 


nm  li^ahkir 

and  men        let  them  out  off  I 

taikunu  abuba 

thou  shouldst  make  a  waterspout 


va 
and 


mAta 
and  the  Uo6  of  the  earth 


taikunu 
thou  shouldst  make 
niii 
and  the  men 
aptd 
I  haye  exposed 


abuba 
a  waterspout 

hi 

let  him  .   .   .    .  ! 
piri^ti 
the  decision 


yuiaprtiuova 
has  interpreted  and 
Ome 
has  understood." 
va  milikht  milku 

also         his  counsel    was  arrested 
Ubbi  d^pi 

the  interior        of  the  yessel ; 
va  yuUdanni 

and        made  me  rise, 
yuitaqfmiq 
he  made  to  be  joined 


Bel 

24.  i^bat  qatiya 
he  took        my  hand 

25.  yxikteU 
he  made  to  rise, 

idiya 
at  my  side. 

26.  Upui  putni  va 
He  turned         around  us  and 

qairinm  iqarrabanndii 

our  group        he  approached  us 


piri^ 
the  decision 


ilamma 
mounted 


y^ 
myself; 
Minmiti 
my  wife 


tgzai 
stopped  still ; 


ana 
toward 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


80. 


VMLpana 

HaaUaira                         amehUuwa 

"Hitherto 
tmirma 

^asisatra  (was)        periahable  humanity  and 
va          ffasUatra          u         zmntituiu       lik 

behold  that 

also        Hasisatra       and        his  wife 

to 

w^        Buna 

ilani                 nan                va 

Uye       like 

the  gods        are  lifted  up        and 
va            Raiisatra             rHqi 

ina 

wiU         dweU 

also         gasisatra         far  away 

at 

the  mouth 

of  the  rivers." 

They  took  me 
the  mouth 

va            ina                   H^                ma 
and          in  a         secluded  plaoe        al 
na'rt                        yuitesibuinni 
of  the  rivers        they  made  me  reside." 

BMP  OF  THB  APPENDICSB. 
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CHRISTIAN   EVIDENCES  AND 
HOMILETICS. 


THE  GROUNDS  OF  THEI8TIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF.  By< 
Prof.  QEORQE  P.  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.    Crown  Svo,  $2.50. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.— «« ThlB  Tolome  embnoes  a  dlsoiiflsioiiof  the  erldenoe.. 
of  both  natUBl  and  revealed  religion.  Prominence  Is  given  to  topics  having 
special  Interest  at  present  from  their  connection  with  modem  theories  and  dlffl- 
cnltles.  The  argument  of  design,  and  the  bearing  of  evolntlonaij  doctrines 
on  Its  validly,  are  folly  considered.  I  have  sought  to  direct  the  reader  Into  lines 
of  reflection  which  may  serve  to  Impress  him  with  the  truth  contained  m  the 
remark  that  the  strongest  proof  of  Christianity  Is  afforded  by  Christianity  Itwlf , 
and  by  Christendom  as  an  existing  tsct.  I  venture  to  tndnlge  the  hope  that  they 
may  derive  from  It  some  aid  In  clearing  op  perplexities,  and  some  new  light  npon 
(he  nature  of  the  Christian  fftlth  and  Its  relation  to  the  Scriptures." 

JUUUS  H.  SEELYE,  PreslOent  ofAmherfet  OOII0010— «•  I  find  It  as  I  should  ex- 
pect It  to  be,  wise  and  candid,  and  convincing  to  an  honest  mind.  I  congratulate 
yon  upon  Its  pnblloatlon.  In  which  you  seem  to  me  to  have  rendered  a  high 
publlo  service.  ** 

PROF.  JAMES  o.  MURRAY,  qT Prftioeton  CoOeoe.—"  The  volume  meets  here 
«  great  want,  and  meets  It  weU.  It  Is  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  honest  doubts 
of  some  of  our  best  young  men.  Its  fairness  and  candor.  Its  learning  and  ability 
In  argument,  its  thorough  haniiiing  of  modem  objeotlons— all  these  qualities  fit  It 
lor  such  a  service,  and  a  great  service  It  Is." 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By  Prof.  GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.  Svo,  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  $2.50. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.— «« Able  and  seholarly  essays  on  the  Super- 
natural Origin  of  Christianity.  In  which  Prof.  Fisher  discusses  such  subjects  as 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Bsur's  view  of  eariy  Christian  History  and 
Literature,  and  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.— ** His  volume  evinces  rare  versatnity  of  Intellect, 
with  a  scholarship  no  less  sound  and  judidous  In  Its  tone  and  extensive  In  Its 
attainments  than  It  is  modest  In  Its  pretensions." 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— *' We  know  not  Where  the  student  wlD 
find  a  more  satisfactory  guide  m  relation  to  the  great  questions  which  have  grown 
up  between  the  friends  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  moat  able  of  Its  1 
aotSi  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.** 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS' 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  BASIS  OF  THEISM.  An  Eiamination  of  th« 
Per«onality  of  Man,  to  Ascertain  hit  Capacity  to  Know  and 
Serve  Qod,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Principle  Underlying  tho 
Defense  of  Theism.  By  SAMUEL  HARRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  In  Yale  College.  Svo,  $3.50. 

Br.  Hmrris  embodies  in  his  work  the  results  of  his  long  meditation 
on  the  highest  themes,  and  his  long  discussion  and  presentation  of 
these  truUis  in  the  class-room,  His  fundamental  positions  are  thor- 
ooghlj  in  harmonj  with  soundest  modem  thought  and  most  trust- 
worthy modem  knowledge. 

THE  lNDEPENOENT.-««lt  is  rue  tbat  a  woi«.  whloti  is  o<  neoesrttj.  so 
sevordy  metapbyilcal  in  botL  UhiIos  and  treatment.  Is  so  enUyeneil  by  ttie 
Tailed  contributions  of  a  widely  outtlTated  mind  from  a  liberal  ooone  of 
reading.  His  paartnnefe  and  candid  argument  cannot  fall  to  oommanrt  tbe 
remicet  of  any  antagonist  of  tbe  Atbelstic  or  Agnnrtlr.  scbools,  wbo  wlU  take 
tbe  patns  to  read  bis  orlticlams  or  to  renew  blB  argument.  In  respect  to  ooolneei 
an*!  dignity  and  Beir-possesilon.  bis  work  la  an  excellent  model  f6r  BciienristB, 
metai^BiolanB,  and  tbedoglans  of  every  complexion.** 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT.~««FrofSB8or  Hantt*  hoifsoo-liiMS  are  anooft- 
tcaoted.  HIi  surrey  of  the  entire  realm  he  traverses  is  accurate,  patient,  and 
considerate.  No  ot^ectlons  are  evaded.  Ko  conclusions  are  reached  by  saltatoiy 
movements.  The  utmost  fairness  and  candor  characterize  his  dlicnsslnni.  No 
more  thoroughly  sdentlflc  work  in  plan  or  method  or  spirit  has  been  done  m  our 
Ume.  On  almost  eveFy  page  one  meets  with  evidences  of  a  wide  and  reflec- 
tive reading,  not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  poetry  and  Action  as  well,  whlob 
enriches  and  Illumines  the  whole  course  of  thought" 

THE  SELF-REVELATION  OF  QOD.  By  SAMUEL  HARRIS, 
D.D.,  vL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematio  Theology  in  Yale  Col- 
lege.  Svo,  $3.50. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Harris  presents  a  statement  of  the  evid^ioe  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  reality  of  His  revelation  of  Himself 
in  the  experience  or  consciousness  of  men,  and  the  verification  of  the 
same  by  His  further  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  oonstitotion  and 
ongoing  of  the  universe,  and  in  Christ. 

PROF.  WM.  a  T.  8HED0,  D.D.,  In  ThB  Prett/vterian  iteefsio.— «*  Such  a 
work  Is  not  brought  out  m  a  dsy,  bat  is  the  growth  of  jears  of  professional  study 
and  reflection.  Few  books  on  apologetics  have  been  recently  produced  that  wiQ 
be  more  Influential  and  formative  upon  the  mmd  of  the  theological  or  philosophi- 
cal student,  or  more  usefuL  It  Is  cslculatefi  to  Influence  optolons,  and  to  influence 
them  truthfully,  sertooslj,  and  strongly." 

BISHOP  HURST,  m  The  North^mem  cnri0Mai»^dPooa(e.~*'Wedonotknoir 
a  better  wofk  among  recent  puUlcations  than  this  one  for  building  up  old  hopea 
and  giving  a  new  strength  to  one's  faith.  The  book  la  thoroughly  evangtilow 
fpesb.  and  well  wrought  out.  It  is  a  valuable  oontributloa  to  our  Amertoaa 
theology,'' 
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STANDARD  TEXT  BOOKS. 


THE  THEORY  OF  PREACHING ;  or,  Lectures  on  Homiletict. 
By  Professor  AU8T(N  PHELPS.   8vo,  $2.50. 

Thia  work  is  the  growth  of  more  than  thirty  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  teaching.  The  writings  of  a  master  of  style,  of  broad  and 
catholic  mind  are  always  fascinating ;  in  the  present  case  the  wealth 
of  appropriate  and  pointed  illnstration  renders  this  doubly  the  case. 

TH£  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE.—**  MtallBters  of  all  denomtnallOOS 
and  of  all  degrees  of  experlenoe  wlU  rejoice  in  it  aa  a  veritable  mine  of  wisdom." 

THE  INDEPENDENT.—**  Tbe  volome  is  to  be  crnnmfiniliMl  to  yonng  men  as  a 
superb  example  of  the  art  in  wblcli  it  aims  to  Instract  tbem." 

THE  WATCHIMAN.— ««The  reading  of  it  is  a  mental  UnHc  The  preacher 
cannot  b«t  feel  often  his  beart  burning  wttbin  him  anderttsmniiflDoe.  Weeould 
wish  It  nigfet  be  bi  tke  hands  of  erery  theologieal  student  and  of  erery  pastor." 

MEN  AND  BOOKS;  OR,  STUDIES  IN  HOMILETICS.  Lectures 
Introductory  to  the  "Theory  of  Preaching."  By  Professor 
AUSTIN  PHELPS,  D.D.   Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 

rtofosBor  Phelps*  seoond  volnme  of  leotores  is  dsToted  to  a  dis- 
oossiim  of  the  sources  of  ooltnre  and  power  in  the  profession  of  the 
polpit,  its  power  to  absorb  and  appropriate  to  its  own  usee  the  world 
of  real  life  in  the  present,  and  the  world  of  the  past,  as  it  lives  in 
bo(^s. 

PROFESSOR  QEORQE  P.  FISHER.— ** It  isa  Ifiw  book,  animated  as  weU  as 
Boond  and  lostmotlve,  in  which  oonventlonaiities  are  bmshed  aside,  and  the 
anthor  goes  stral^t  to  the  marrow  of  tlie  subject  No  minister  can  read  it 
without  being  waked  np  to  a  higher  conception  of  tbe  posstbilittes  of  his  camng." 

BOSTON  WATCHMAN.—**  We  are  sure  that  no  minister  or  candidate  for  the 
ministry  can  read  it  without  proilt  It  ia  a  tonic  for  one's  mind  to  read  a  book  so 
laden  with  thonn^  and  suggestion,  and  written  in  a  style  so  fresh,  strong,  and 
bracing.** 

A  TREATISE  ON  HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 
By  W.  C.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D.   Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

In  this  work,  treating  of  the  main  points  of  Homiletles  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  the  aathor  huidles  his  subject  in  a  masterlymanner,  and 
disfdays  much  original  and  highly  suggestive  thought.  The  Homileti- 
cal  part  is  eQ)eoially  valuable  to  ministers  and  those  in  training  for  the 
ministry.  Dr.  Shedd's  style  is  a  model  of  parity,  simplioity  and 
strength. 

THE  NEW  YORK  EX.  .NOEUST.— •*  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  very  best  production  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  angnamted.  The  topics 
discussed  are  of  the  first  importance  to  every  minister  of  Christ  engaged  in  active 
service,  and  their  discussion  ia  conducted  by  earnestness  ss  wen  as  ability,  and  in 
a  style  which  for  dear,  vigorous,  and  unexceptionable  Bnglish,  is  itself  a  model" 

THE  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIQENOER.— «'The  ablest  book  on  the  Bubjoot  whleb 
the  generation  has  produced.** 
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THE  BECINNINQ8  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  With  a  View  of  tha 
State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ.  By 
QEORCE  P.  FISHER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Yale  College.   8vo,  $2.50. 

THE  BOSTON  ADVERTISER.— *«  Prof.  FlBher  has  dtaplejed  in  this,  as  in  me 
lirevloiiB  pabUflhed  writlngB,  that  oathoUcltj  and  ttiat  calm  Judloial  qnaliiy  of 
mind  wlUch  are  bo  indispensable  to  a  tme  historical  critic." 

THE  EXAMINER.— "The  yolame  is  not  a  dry  repetition  of  well-known  fiacta. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  original  research.  Erery  page  glows  with  treshnfiss  of 
material  and  ohoioeness  of  diction." 

THE  EVANQELIST.— "The  volome  contains  an  amonnt  of  mformation tiias 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  of  treatises  for  a  stadent  in  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  most  aeoare  for  it  a  place  in  his  library  aa  a  standard  aothoclty." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  OEORQE  P« 
FISHERi  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Yale  University.   8vo,  with  numerous  maps,  $3.50. 

This  work  is  in  aeyeral  respects  notable.  It  gives  an  able  preeenta- 
tion  of  the  sabject  in  a  single  volume,  thus  supplying  the  need  of  a 
complete  and  at  the  eame  time  condensed  survej  of  Church  History. 
It  will  also  be  found  much  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  other 
books  of  the  kind.     The  following  will  indicate  its  aim  and  scope. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.— "There  are  two  particulars  in  which  I  have  sought 
to  make  the  narrative  specially  serviceable.  In  the  first  place  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  exhibit  folly  tlio  relations  of  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Chnrch  to  contemporaneous  secular  history.  *  •  •  I  have  tried  to  bring  out 
more  distinctly  than  13  usually  done  the  interaction  of  events  and  changes  in  the 
political  sidiere,  with  the  phenomena  which  belong  more  strictly  to  the  ecdesiastl- 
cal  and  rellgloua  province.  In  the  second  place  it  has  seemed  to  me  possible  to 
present  a  tolerably  complete  survey  of  the  history  of  theological  doctrine.  •   •   • 

«•  It  has  appeared  to  me  better  to  express  frankly  the  conclusiona  to  which  my 
Investigations  have  led  me,  on  a  variety  of  topics  where  diiferenoes  of  oplnton 
exist,  than  to  take  refuge  in  ambiguity  or  silence.  Something  of  the  dispassionate 
temper  of  an  onlooker  may  be  expected  to  result  from  historical  studies  if  long 
puTsaed ;  nor  is  this  an  evil,  if  there  is  kept  aUve  a  warm  sympatliy  with  the  spiilft 
of  holiness  and  love,  wherever  it  is  manifest. 

"As  thi3  book  is  designed  not  for  technical  students  exclusively,  but  for  Intel* 
Ugent  readcTiB  generally,  the  temptation  to  enter  into  extended  and  minute  dlaouo* 
tfloos  on  perplexed  or  onntroverted  topics  has  been  resisted." 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  PHILIP  SCHAFF, 
DtD.  New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged.  Vol.  I«— Apo8" 
tolic  Christianity,  A.D.  1-100.  Vol.  Il.-Ante-Nicene  Chris- 
tianity, A.D.  100-325.  Vol.  Ill.-Nicene  and  Pos^Nicene 
Christianity,  A.D.  311-600.  Vol.  I V.-Medisval  Christianity, 
A.D.  590—1073.   Svo,  price  per  vol.,  $4.00. 

This  work  is  extremely  comprehensive.  All  subjects  that  properly 
beloDg  to  a  complete  sketch  are  treated,  inclading  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian art,  hymnology,  accoants  of  the  lives  and  chief  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  etc.  The  great  theological,  christological,  and 
anthropological  controversies  of  the  period  are  duly  sketched  ;  and  in 
all  the  det^ls  of  history  the  organizing  hand  of  a  master  is  distinctly 
eeen,  shaping  the  mass  of  materials  into  order  and  system. 

PROF.  GEO.  P.  FISHER,  Of  Tale  OoOege.— **  Dr.  Soliaff  taai  thoroaglily  and 
•acceasfolly  aocompllahed  bis  task.  The  volomes  are  replete  with  evidences  of  a 
careful  stady  of  the  original  sonroes  and  of  an  extraordinary  and,  we  might  say, 
unsurpassed  acquaintance  with  the  modem  literature— German.  French,  and 
English— in  the  department  of  eccleslasttoal  historj.  They  are  equally  martred  by 
a  fair-minded,  ooosdentlous  spirit,  as  well  as  by  a  Indd,  animated  mode  of 
presentation.*' 

PROF.  R08WELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.— '*In  no  Other  single  work  cf 
its  Una  with  which  I  am  acquainted  wlU  students  and  general  readers  find  bo 
much  to  instruct  and  interest  them." 

DR.  JUU  MULLER,  of  ffaUc— "It  is  the  only  history  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies which  traiv  aatisfles  the  wants  of  the  present  ace.  It  is  rich  in  results  of 
original  InvesOgatlrn.'' 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  IN  CHRONOLOGI- 
CAL TABLES.  A  Synchronittio  View  of  the  EventSy  Charac- 
teristics, and  Culture  of  each  period,  including  the  History  of 
Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,  together  with  two 
Supplementary  Tablet  upon  the  Church  in  America;  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  series  of  Councils,  Popes,  Patri- 
archs, and  olher  Bishops,  and  a  full  Index.  By  the  lato 
HENRY  B.  SMITH,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Revised  Edition. 
Folio,  $5.00. 

REV.  DR.  W.  a  T.  8HEDD.~<«Prol  Smith's  Hiatorioal  Tables  are  the  best 
that  I  know  of  in  any  language.  In  preparing  such  a  work,  with  so  much  care  an;l 
research,  Prot  Smith  has  furnished  to  the  student  an  apparatus  that  will  be  of 
llXe-long  service  to  him" 

REV.  DR.  WILUAM  ADAMS.— **  The  labor  expended  upcm  smdi  a  work  i« 
immense,  and  its  accuracy  and  completeness  do  honor  to  the  research  aM 
scholarship  of  its  author,  and  are  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  our  literature." 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.  B| 
ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
New  Edition  from  New  Plates,  with  the  author's  latest  revis- 
ion. Part  I.— From  Abraham  to  Samuel.  Part  ll.—From 
Samuel  to  the  Captivity.  Part  III.— From  the  Captivity  to 
the  Christian  Era.  Three  vols.,  12mo  (sold  separately),  each 
$2.00. 

The  same— Westminster  Edition.  Three  vols.,  8vo  (sold  in  sets 
only),  per  set,  $9.00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH 
With  an  introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  New  Edition  from 
New  Plates.   12mo,  $2.00. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOT* 
LAND.  By  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  8vo,$1.50. 

In  all  that  oonoems  the  external  oharaoteristics  of  the  scenes  and 
penons  described,  Dr.  Stanley  is  entirely  at  home.  1^  books  are  not 
dry  records  of  historic  eyents,  bat  animated  piotnres  of  historic  scenes 
and  of  the  actors  in  them,  while  the  homan  motives  and  aspects  of 
events  are  brought  oat  in  bold  and  fall  reliel 

THE  LONDON  CRITIC.—**  Earnest,  eloqnent,  learned,  with  a  s^Ie  that  Is 
never  monotonons,  bat  loring  Uiroagh  its  eloqaenoe,  the  lectores  will  malntala 
hlB  lame  as  aathor,  sdiolar,  and  divine.  We  ooold  point  oat  many  passages  that 
glow  with  a  trae  poetic  flie,  bat  there  are  handieds  plotoTlally  rich  and  poedcaUy 
trae.  The  reader  ezpeilenoes  no  weariness,  for  in  every  page  and  paragraph 
there  Is  something  to  engage  the  mind  and  refresh  the  sooL** 

THE  NEW  ENQLANDER.—**  We  have  first  to  express  oar  admiration  of  the 
grace  and  graphic  beaaty  of  his  style.  The  f^dtoas  discrimination  in  the  ase 
of  language  which  apj^eais  on  every  page  Is  especially  reqalrod  on  these  topics, 
where  the  anther's  position  might  so  eaaUy  be  mlJtaken  throngh  an  angaardcd 
statement.  Dr.  Stanley  Is  possessed  of  the  prime  quality  of  an  historical  student 
and  writer— namely,  the  historical  feeling,  or  sense,  by  which  conditions  of  life 
and  types  of  character,  remote  from  our  present  experi«>Moe,  are  vividly  ooo- 
oelved  of  and  truly  appreciated. " 

THE  N.  Y.  TIMES.— ** The  Old  Testament  History  Is  .^ere  presented  as  It 
neyer  was  presented  before ;  with  so  much  clearness,  elegance  of  style,  and  his- 
toric and  literary  Illustration,  not  to  speak  of  learning  and  calmness  of  judgment 
that  not  theologlaos  atones  but  also  cultivated  readers  generally,  are  drawn  to  Its 
pages.  In  point  of  style  It  takes  rank  with  HaoaulayM  History  and  the  best 
Ohaptezs  o:  Fronde.** 
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